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NORTH AFRICA AND THE EEC 
NEGOTIATIONS 


I. William Zartman 


S hopes again rise for the revival of negotiations toward association be- 
tween North African states and the EEC, it is useful to review and 
analyze the course of previous negotiations. This study is concerned 

more with the politics of negotiation * than with the economics of association,’ al- 
though some mention will be made of the latter as necessary. 

The three former French territories in North Africa now have different 
relations to the European community.’ Algeria was still an integral part of 
France when the Rome Treaty was signed. It thus enjoyed de facto membership 
in the Community, benefiting from all economic provisions of the Treaty except 
those applying to the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), although without 
any political participation. At the end of 1962, Algeria requested a temporary 
continuation of this status, to which the Community agreed six months later. 


1. Useful works on the analysis of negotiations are Fred Ikle, How Nations Negotiate (New York: 
Free Press, 1964); Arthur Lall, Modern International Negotiation (New York: Columbia U.P., 
1966); Jack Sawyer and Harold Guetzkow, “Bargaining and Negotiation in International Relations,” 
in Herbert C. Kelman, ed., International Behavior (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1965); R. E. Walton and R. B. McKersie, A Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotiations (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1965); Thomas G. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge: Harvard U.P., 
1960). For other studies of North African negotiations, by the author, see “The Moroccan- 
American Base Negotiations,” Middle East Journal XVIII, 1:27-40 (Winter 1964) and "Les 
rapports franco-algériens depuis l'indépendance,” Revue Française de Science Politique XIV, 
G:1087-1113 (December 1964). 

2. A good study of Maghrib-EEC negotiations with much background at an earlier stage economic 
material is Jacques D’Yvoire, Le Maghreb et la Communaute Economique Europeenne (Paris: 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1965. Etude maghrébine No. 4), summarized as “Le 
Maghreb et le marche commun,” Maghreb 3:45-54 (May 1964). A later updating is [Rodolphe 
Roussel], “Les conversations Maghreb-CEE,” Maghreb 11:3-8 (November 1965). There is also a 
general treatment in Marc Pellerin, “Le CEE et les états du Maghreb" Le Mois en Afrique Y, 9:56- 
71 (September 1966) and a brief summary in International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, The Economic Development of Morocco (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins U.P., 1966), pp. 
70-72. On EEC relations with the rest of the Middle East, see Rouhollah Ramazani, The Middle East 
and the European Common Market (Charlottesville: The University of Virginia Press, 1964). In 
addition to the first three sources cited above, material in this study came from the daily bulletin, 
Europe (Bruxelles), and Le Monde (Paris), from interviews with personnel involved in negotia- 
tions in the EEC Commission, member state missions, the American mission, Tunisian and Moroccan 
missions, and the Moroccan and Algerian Foreign Ministries, to whom deep pratitude is expressed 
for their time and assistance. Assistance also gratefully acknowledged from the EEC office in 
‘Washington, D. C. 

3. A recent summary of the tariff position ofthe three states vis à vis the EEC was given by the 
Commission in its answer to the European Parliamentarian Gaston Thorn's Written Question 104 
in January 3, 1967, from which some of the following information is taken. 


© I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN is a member of the department of government, New York University, 
and the author of International Relations in tbe New Africa. 
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However, Algeria's de facto status has slowly been eroding. Its customs 
régime was slightly modified by the establishment of a triple-column tariff on 
November 1, 1964; the lowest column applied to France (which continues to 
. apply a zero tariff to most Algerian products), a third column to most favored 
nations, and a second—the average of the first and third—to the EEC. In 1966, 
the Council decided to exclude it from further intra-community tariff cuts and 
various members granted it an intermediate customs position between intra- 
community and Common External Tariff (CET) levels. 

The Council’s acceptance of Algeria’s continued status was not achieved 
without a good deal of grumbling and even abstention on the part of some of 
the Six, and the final communiqué, underlining the provisional aspect, called for 
Algeria to make its intentions known. Germany, Italy and the Netherlands all 
questioned the continued duty free entry of Algerian goods into France; if they 
did not cancel all of these benefits on their own markets, Belgium and Germany 
at least considered Algerian workers to be outside of Community preferences. In 
May 1964, the Dutch government threatened to act unilaterally to end Alge- 
ria's dé facto membership privileges by the end of the year, and members of the 

Commission began to wonder if, in the light of its vague position, Algeria was 
not simply seeking to maintain its comfortable status indefinitely. Yet the 
Dutch threat was never realized, no Algerian talks have taken place since the 
end of 1964, no formal negotiations have ever taken place and de facto mem- 
bership continues. The sole explanation for this situation lies with France, 
which has given high priority to protecting Algeria as part of its general policy 
towards its former territory. 

Morocco and Tunisia had been independent from France for a year when the 
Rome Treaty was signed. Both were covered by a protocol maintaining the 
customs régimes currently in force with France (presumably until the CET is in 
operation), and by a declaration of intentions inviting them to negotiate asso- 
ciation agreements with the Community in order to “maintain and intensify 
traditional currents of exchanges . . . and to contribute to [their] economic and 
social development.” Morocco has continued to enjoy duty free entry for most of 
its exports to France, but Tunisia’s 1959 commercial treaty with France has 
gradually worn away, beginning with modifications undertaken in 1962 as a 
result of French engagements toward the CAP and ending with French denun- 
ciation of the treaty in 1964 in reprisal for Tunisian nationalization of remain- 
ing colonial land. Deprived of its French preferences and guarantees, and locked 
out of Europe by the CET and CAP, Tunisia was gradually being excluded from 
its customary markets in Europe. Thus Tunisia has been under much greater 
pressure to reestablish a commercial régime with France, as well as with the rest 
of the Six, whereas pressure on Morocco comes only from its uncertain status 
and worsening terms of trade (despite a favorable trade balance) with Europe. 

: However, Morocco has an additional legal obstacle to EEC association—the 
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1906 Algeciras Treaty, which commits Morocco to a nondiscriminatory trade 
régime. 


Negotiations 


The sporadic nature of the preparations, preliminaries and negotiations that 
followed has made them particularly susceptible to the impact of outside events, 
including other negotiations. The North African talks did not have enough 
momentum of their own to ride over such events, but rather were shaped by 
them. In the North African set of negotiations, 1963 was the year of prepara- 
tions, 1964 of preliminary talks, 1965 of the first round of partial negotiations, 
1966 of stagnation and 1967 of revival. 

In North Africa, 1963 began with an abónive: move toward coordination of 
negotiations policy. Emmissaries held talks in January and March; foreign 
ministers in February conducted what was to be the first (and turned out to be 
the only) in a series of bimonthly meetings and decided on a coordinated 
approach to the EEC; King Hasan visited Algiers in March, and Morocco and 
Algeria signed economic and other agreements in April Rising tensions be- 
tween the two neighbors, however, climaxed by their border war in October, 
‘drowned the spirit of cooperation. 

In Europe, an unhealthy mood was created by the French veto of the British 
application at the beginning of the year, providing a difficult atmosphere for the 
candidacy of formerly French North Africa, particularly because of its competi- 
tion with products of every member except Germany. Nevertheless, Algeria 
asked for the opening of talks on July 1 and then again on December 18; 
Tunisia made its request on October 8, and Morocco on December 14. 

"Association" in North Africa had unattractive political connotations, yet a 
mere commercial agreement was not considered sufficient; North Africa at- 
tached as great an importance to aid as to commercial provisions. Tunisia was 
the first to engage in exploratory talks, in mid-December 1963 and mid-January 
1964, asking for a free trade zone with the EEC, with zero tariffs, no or very 
large quotas, investment guarantees, and a higher (i.e. Community, not world 
level) purchasing price for agricultural goods, notably wheat. Since Tunisia's 
development effort required increasing imports of finished goods and equip- 
ment, most of which had habitually come from Europe, Tunisia sought better 
trade terms for its largely agricultural exports to Europe in order to be able to 
buy European goods. In regard to the operative details toward achieving this 
goal, Tunisia emphasized the need for rtrore rapid trade liberalization by Europe 
than by North Africa in setting up the free trade zone, and for comprehensive 
negotiations on a global agreement, including both assistance and commercial 
provisions. 
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Morocco’s position was similar Opening the first round of preliminary talks 
at the end of January 1964, Foreign Minister Ahmad Rida Guedira asked for 
"the progressive establishment of a free trade zone . . . without excluding in 
any manner other international ties" and with interim protection possibilities, 
technical and financial aid through longterm loans and grants, and the protec- 
tion of Moroccan labor in Europe. The free trade zone would include Moroccan 
industrial and agricultural goods within the community price and customs area, 
with compensation for differences in price arising from the CAP. To manage 
affairs within the free trade zone, Morocco asked for a joint commission to 
determine liberalization measures for specific products on a year-to-year basis, 
taking into account European progress in setting up its CAP. 

The nature of the subject under negotiation—modified free trade zone, with 
technical and financial aid—was accepted by both parties in the second round of 
preliminary talks with Morocco in mid-June 1964. Two types of modification 
were considered necessary by the Commission: on one hand, coordination was 
needed between the two parties’ liberalization measures as they moved toward 
free trade. For, although Morocco desired a more rapid lowering of European 
tariffs than it was willing to offer, the Six wanted some corresponding conces- 
sions by Morocco along the way, rather than a single Moroccan liberalization 
measure at the end of the transition period. On the other hand, the final free 
trade zone would still involve some European tariffs or their equivalent (a 
"cortective coefficient"). Otherwise Morocco, which could take part in the 
European’s harmonization of economic policies, would end up in a more favor- 
able position than the Six, having the benefits of the community régime without 
its obligations. Compensation for some of these modifications could be achieved 
through aid to North Africa. These considerations showed the need both for 
negotiations on all aspects of the association in order to work out delicate 
concessions and compromises, and for careful consideration of the reciprocity 
matter that was troubling many association negotiations. 

Quite different were the Algerian preliminaries which opened in Brussels late 
in February 1964. 'The Commission began by emphasizing the purely provi- 
sional nature of the recently prolonged Algerian status. Since Algeria limited 
itself to explaining its need for expanded European markets and above all to 
requesting technical assistance, free movement with improved conditions and 
training for Algerian workers in Europe, and financial aid of grants and loans, 
the Commission repeated that only an association under article 238, taking the 
form of a customs union or a free trade zone, would be possible within the 
wishes of the Council and the limitations of GATT. A second round of prelimi- 
naries, scheduled for early April, was ‘postponed till mid-May because of the 
FLN Congress Again Algeria requested improvements in its current status 
without opting clearly for a free trade zone or any other form of association, and 

4, On the Moroccan opening, see Sejour à Bruxelles de S E Abmed Reda Guedira (special issue 


of the Bulletin d'Information of the Moroccan Embassy at Brussels, January 1964). 
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asked for the continuation of its provisional status throughout the negotiation 
period. Again the Commission reminded Algeria of the impatience of some of 
the Six with its present status and pointed out that the FED and the free 
movement of Algerian workers within the Community had had to be termi- 
nated upon Algerian accession to sovereignty." 

A working hypothesis which appeared conceivable to the Commission was 
the conversion of Algeria’s current status into a free trade association over a 
fixed period of time, with a certain amount of aid to be made available sep- 
atately from the FED. This framework was almost identical with that discussed 
by Morocco and Tunisia. A final round of preliminaries took place in mid- 
December and the working hypothesis of a modified free trade zone was agreed 
to. 

The Commission report on the Moroccan and Tunisian preliminaries, pre- 
sented to the Council in mid-October 1964, looked to a modified free trade zone 
with economic and technical aid, indefinite in duration and periodically renego- 
tiable. The “modifications” involved broad tariff and quota advantages for 
Maghribi products in Europe—or preferably, simple inclusion of North Africa 
within the EEC customs walls—against progressive lowering of North African 
tariffs on European products. 

In detail, however, serious limitations were envisaged for North African 
agricultural products on the European market. Although this was necessary 
because of the gradual and difficult establishment of the CAP, it affected the 
bulk of North African exports and gravely reduced the encouragement that 
association could provide to North African development. On the other hand, 
unless such limitations were provided, North Africa, neither willing nor eligible 
to join in determining the CAP, would benefit from it without undergoing the 
readjustments that it might impose, and would also be able to disrupt its effects 
on commonly produced products. The limitations envisaged by the Commission 
concerned primarily grain (which would be imported under a régime intermedi- 
ary between intra-Community trade and imports from third countries) and 
fruits and vegetables (which would receive some preference, possibly as high as 
customs free entry before the European season began). Some products (wine, 
olive oil, fish, preserves) would be subject to provisional measures—not spelled 
out—until the CAP covering them went into effect, and current preferences 
granted to North African products on the French market would be gradually 
reduced and brought into line with the free trade régime. 


5. It was not until September 30, 1964, that the funds were released for the completion of the 
nine economic and social projects begun with EEC assistance and still outstanding in Algeria. The 
breakdown of Algerian talks after the second round of preliminaries in May 1964 caused a hardening 
of the Community attitude toward Algeria during the following months, particularly since the 
France-Algeria’s anomalous status if Algeria would not agree to a framework for discussions to 
regularize it; when this stetement aroused Algerian and French objections, the Commission em- 
phasized that it was merely making a statement of law and fact, not a policy or opinion. See 
Europe 1947 (October 2 1964) and 1949 (October 5, 1964). 
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One of the stumbling blocks to an earlier submission of the Algerian re- 
port—and to more rapid progress in Maghrib negotiations in general— 
illustrates the complicatedness of North African association. Algerian oranges 
were continuing to enter the Community in growing quantities under the same 
conditions as members’ oranges, a situation which troubled Italy but which 
Algeria wished to maintain. However, if any agreement concerning oranges was 
made by the Community, Israel, under the terms of its commercial treaty with 
the Six, could request a mixed commission to take up the problem. The 
Commission could envisage various solutions: exclude oranges from the Ma- 
ghrib negotiations, restore quotas, or set up a Mediterranean producers' agree- 
ment, among others. The third came closer to Italian wishes, but raised hotly 
debated problems, not only of bringing Arabs and Israelis together, but also of 
the treatment of members, associates and commercial partners." 

Algeria was the subject of an intermediary report by the Commission two 
weeks before the Morocco-Tunisian report and was also considered in the latter; 
a final resumé could not be submitted, however, until February 1965 after the 
third round of Algerian preliminaries had been completed. 

Another question that was not solved was the relation to the three Maghrib 
states to each other. The Commission favored joint negotiations toward a single 
free trade area; although it could have adopted a tactic of playing off each of the 
three against the others, it opted for a contrary policy and it was the Maghrib 
countries who, each, jealously sought separate negotiations. The year of the 
preliminaries—1964— was typical of the ups and downs of North African 
unity. After the Moroccan-Algerian war of October 1963 had nullified the 
five-month-old Moroccan-Algerian agreements, Algeria turned to Tunisia to 
sign. economic agreements, including provisions for joint study of EEC-type 
negotiations. The joint study commission was never constituted. However, Presi- 
dent Bourguiba worked during the following year to bring the other two heads 
of state together again, finally succeeding at the second assembly of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity in Cairo in July 1964 and thus preparing for a 
ministerial conference on North African economic cooperation in Tunis late in 
September. 

At Tunis, the final communiqué only "recognized the necessity of defining 
new relations with the EEC,” without specifying what or how. A commission of 
experts designated to study Maghrib-EEC relations never had any specific fol- 
low-up in the subsequent meetings of the Economic Coordinating Committee 
(which Morocco had insisted should be only consultative) at Tangiers in 
November or at Tripoli the following May. King Hasan’s visit to Tunis in 
December 1964 resulted in the scheduling of regular meetings among the three 


6. For some discussions of the Mediterranean context see Europe 2183 (May 28, 1965), 2093 
(March 31, 1965), 2018 (December 29, 1964), 1973 (November 1964); Common Market V, 4:86 
(May 1965); and, for the Italian memorandum of May 1964, d'Y voire, op. cit., pp. 63-70. 
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ambassadors in Brussels; at the first (but only) one, Morocco suggested that all 
sessions between any Maghrib state and the EEC should be attended by an 
Observer from each of the other two states, but there was no response to this 
suggestion from Tunisia and Algeria. As time went on, the institutions of North 
African economic cooperation met less frequently with less relevance to the 
EEC negotiations, and the only coordination was carried out informally among 
the three countries' Brussels missions. From time to time, joint representations 
were made—against provisions covering oranges in the Israeli-EEC agreement, 
in March 1964, or against CAP regulations concerning citrus fruit, in Septem- 
ber 1965. 

On the European side, unity on a mandate was arrived at only after long and 
difficult discussions, and then only partially. It was not until the Council meet- 
ing of mid-June 1965 that a partial mandate to negotiate with Tunisia and 
Morocco was given, excluding fruits and vegetables, olive oil, and financial and 
technical aid—all the most important aspects of association. Although the 
Commission also asked for a mandate to negotiate with Algeria, none was 
given. The separation of major commercial and all aid topics from minor 
commercial matters greatly reduced North African possibilities of bargaining, at 
least during the first round of negotiations. The Commission's proposals for an 
intermediary régime on grain and a provisional régime for other CAP products 
(wine, fish, preserves) were accepted as a basis for negotiation, and special 
conditions were also attached to cork exports to Italy. 

However, Morocco also added a new request, in a note to the EEC in April, 
for transitional measures for its exports until a final agreement could be 
reached. The gradual establishment of the CET was damaging Moroccan trade, 
whether the previous European tariff had been higher or lower: thus, France's 
lowering her tariff toward a CET reduced Moroccan preferences on the French 
market and hence Moroccan advantages over competitors, while Germany's 
raising her tariff toward the CET raised Moroccan export prices and thus also 
hurt her trade. Grain and eggs were particularly hard hit. Admitting a tran- 
sitional régime would have strengthened Morocco's hand in negotiations, since 
it would have established a Community-wide precedent against which final 
arrangements could be compared. The Council did not grant the request. 

The limitations on the mandate, and the difficult process of agreeing to it, 
reflected a number of concerns among the Six. Politically, there was simply no 
great eagerness to favor countries that were considered candidates of France, 
particularly as long as the Nigerian negotiations were not yet completed (the 
final Nigerian mandate was given in the same Council session as the partial 
North African mandate). Furthermore, the tense atmosphere of the summer of 
1965 over establishment of the CAP did not favor negotiations with countries 
whose major exports were competing agricultural products (the eight months' 
French boycott over the failure to observe established agricultural time-tables 
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began two weeks after the Maghrib mandate was given). Economically, Italy 
was most wary of North African association, for—following on the heels of 
agreements with Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, and a renewed Spanish candi- 
dacy—the North African countries were adding to the pressure of competing 
Mediterranean products. (Thus, Italy insisted on excluding fruit, vegetables and 
olive oil from the negotiations.) 

Partial though it was, the June 1965 mandate was acted upon with alacrity. 
Less than three weeks after the Council meeting negotiations began with Tu- 
nisia, followed immediately in mid-July by negotiations with Morocco. 

Both Tunisians and Moroccans protested the partial mandate which ex- 
cluded the very subjects most important to them. They emphasized that the 
negotiations were taking place on the basis of the 1957 Declaration of Inten- 
tions which assured them of special consideration. Both the intermediary tariff 
on grain and the provisional nature of proposed arrangements on wine, fish and 
preserves brought forth questions. It was only on the minor matter of industrial 
goods that any negotiations could be carried out. 

Origins raised problems. Europe was concerned over the origin of goods from 
transformation industries or assembly plants installed by third states in North 
Africa, and Morocco felt that the Yaoundé definitions of origins (then still in 
the process of being worked out) gave inadequate consideration to developing 
Maghribi industry. Reservations were also expressed on the European side 
concerning steel and pétroleum exports which 'Tunisia expects to increase con- 
siderably. In regard to the rhythm of liberalization during the transition period, 
the Moroccan ambassador sought "a balance of mutual advantages in the 
development of commercial exchanges rather than in a strict notion of rec- 
iprocity"; three categories of transition periods up to 22 years were discussed, 
with a maximum of flexibility. 

Each of the two Maghrib states’ negotiations lasted less than a week, with a 
second round scheduled in September—October. Although details on quotas and 
origins could be discussed further, the main body of any association agreements 
remained excluded by the partial mandate, whose modification would require 
new Council discussions; such a change was not possible, however, as long as 
CAP details were not established and—of more immediate import—as long as 
the French boycott continued. September and October passed, therefore, without 
any renewed negotiations, as did all of 1966. 

From time to time there were murmurs of renewed attention to the Maghrib. 
French delegates returned to full activity in the Community in February 1966; 
the Committee of Permanent Representatives immediately began study of the 
Maghrib dossier in hopes of renewing negotiations in March. The chairman of 
the Committee reported periodically to the Council and was instructed to 
continue his work. Late in July agreement was finally reached on the CAP, thus 
clearing the way in principle for a full mandate for North Africa and new 
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negotiations. But there was no immediate move. With the Community focusing 
its attention on the Kennedy Round negotiations, and Italy continuing to 
oppose Mediterranean associations without prior protection for its own pro- 
duction, the Maghrib continued to be pushed aside, although not rejected out of 
hand. 

During the negotiations, the Moroccan ambassador perspicaciously noted, 
"Despite any other considerations, the political will of the Six remains the single 
motivating factor in the final decision. And that political will has to be stim- 
ulated by a vast and persevering diplomatic action . . ." It was, however, 
Tunisia that implemented this observation most effectively. Seizing on the 
opportunity to revive the matter afforded by an international colloquium on "The 
EEC and the Third World," organized in Tunis by a private German foun- 
dation, Tunisia demanded a complete mandate for full negotiations on all 
subjects; Morocco supported the demand, as did the European representatives." 
In July, Bourguiba travelled through the European capitals (except Rome and 
Paris), drumming up support for revived negotiations; later, a Tunisian 
newspaper declared that the members (except Italy) were favorable to renewed 
negotiations with Morocco and Tunisia! Tunisia appeared to be cultivating 
Germany as an informal sponsor—a wise move because of the weight of 
Germany in the Community and the absence of conflicting interests with Tu- 
nisia. Even Italy in July 1966 felt obliged to announce that it too wished to 
have the "problems" of the Tunisian negotiations "solved as soon as possible." 

At the turn of the year, the Commission told the Community that it "has 
finally come to the conclusion that the negotiations . . . could not be effectively 
renewed except within the framework of global proposals concerning all the 
aspects of the projected agreement." ™ It therefore sent a detailed report to the 
Council, requesting a full mandate. At the same time, the two Maghrib states 
pressed the Council for speed in preparing new negotiations. 

For Moroccan and Tunisian exports to the Community, the Commission 
asked for admission of industrial products on the same basis as those of the 
members (with some exceptions for petroleum and canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles) and for preferences for agricultural products. Details of the proposed 
agricultural preferences varied according to the status of the product under the 
new CAP. Products for which the market organization system involved levies, 
ie. grains, dairy products, rice, fats, sugar, pork, could benefit from either 
reduction or partial reimbursement of the levy, but there could be no har- 
monization of production or guarantee of prices. Products for which the market 
organization involved tariffs and reference prices, ie. fruits and vegetables, 

7. Algeria was absent. See Le Mone, April 22, 1966. 

8. L'Action, April 5, 1967. 

9. Pellerin, op. cit., p. 64. 


10. Commission answer to Written Question 104 of M. Thorn. On the Commission report, see 
Europe 2590 (December 30, 1966). 
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would benefit from a partial reduction in the CET during the European growing 
season and duty free entry out of season; quotas and minimum prices would be 
abolished, the countervailing charges system maintained to prevent dumping, 
and a three year transition period set up for French tariffs on North African 
products to rise to the preferential level proposed. Products for which there was 
no market organization were generally to receive gradual elimination of tariffs, 
although provisional measures were spelled out for some products: wine and 
fish, canned fruits and vegetables, Aid could be offered to reconvert Algerian 
vineyards to other production.. 

For European exports to North Africa, the Commission proposed long term 
progressive elimination of Maghribi tariffs over ten to twelve years, with safe- 
guard clauses, A state trading system such as Algeria’s would be required to give 
firm purchasing commitments in the absence of tariff preferences. 

The other aspects of the association would include, for Morocco and Tunisia, 
a five year agreement on soft loans for aid, grants for technical assistance, and 
coordination of Community and bilateral aid programs. In addition, there 
would be harmonization and improvement of social security systems applicable 
to Maghribi workers in the Community, although free movement and priority 
hiring could not be guaranteed. For the Six, the Commission proposed Moroc- 
can and Tunisian guarantees on investments, payments and rights of establish- 
ment. 

The Commission’s proposals took into account the need—often emphasized 
by the North African states—for a global agreement and a full mandate; 
although it recognized the North Africans’ refusal to negotiate as a bloc, it 
insisted on a single agreement with no special preferences for one state or 
another. But its most remarkable aspect was that, except for some new details on 
products whose transitional régime was previously not spelled out, the proposal 
was nearly identical to that made more than two years before when the 
Commission asked for the first mandate. Some of the details differed from 
Maghribi positions—such as the duration of the transition period—and others 
still bypassed problems that North Africa considered important—such as the 
definition of origins. But for the most part, the Commission’s two proposals, and 
the history of negotiations in between, indicated that the power to decide and to 
delay lay with the Six." 


11. The last Council meeting before the summer vacation produced a softening of the Italian 
objections, based on a compromise worked out among the Permanent Representatives of the 
Members which allowed preferences for North African oranges without special compensation for 
European orange growers, as long as the North Africans agreed not to sell below the European 
reference price. Thus, it may be possible to prepare a mandate before the end of the year—#f 
French opposition to British candidacy does not provoke opposition of the other members to 
projects in which France is'interested, such as North Africa. In any case, no negotiations with 
Algeria are foreseen in the near future, probably not until Morocco-Tunisian negotiations are 
well underway. See Le Monde, July 27, 1967; Europe 2721 (July 11, 1967), 2725 (July 17, 1967). 
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Actual negotiations with North Africa are not only beginning, but many of 
their characteristics are already apparent. Moroccan and Tunisian negotiations 
began with a few basic commitments. The Six pledged special concern with the 
two countries’ development and traditional trade currents in their 1957 Dec- 
laration of Intentions, thus rather explicitly committing themselves to the 
ultimate success of the negotiations, even if not to their rapid conclusion. Since 
eventual, rather than immediate, success was the extent of the commitment, 
Europe was acting within its limits when it let the pressures of deteriorating 
terms of trade and European economic integration act on the North African 
economies. Morocco and Tunisia made their initial commitment through refer- 
ence to theit nonaligned foreign policies, which precluded “association,” at least 
in word. A free trade zone was therefore the only applicable framework. The 
Europeans’ concern lest North Africa share in the benefits of the CAP without 
bearing its obligations as well as the Maghribis’ concern over their own 
underdevelopment, led rapidly to adding "modified." 

"Thereafter, an attempt to pin down the notion of "modified free trade zone" 
led to two long rocky paths of debate: one concerned the rhythm of liberaliza- 
tion within the limits of inequality and reciprocity, the other concerned tran- 
sition measures and final régimes for specific categories of production, notably 
agricultural. Competition with Italy, crises with France, and frequent disinterest 
on the part of the rest have made these paths—so far—interminable. 

At this point, beginning in early 1966 when a new mandate became both 
evidently necessary and theoretically possible, the North Africans needed to 
shift their efforts to imparting the urgency of negotiations, so that the process of 
limiting alternatives could continue. Tunisia made the most publicly determined 
effort. The speeches of Bourguiba, Hadi Nouira, Muhammad Masmudi, Salah 
al-din al-Goulli, and other Tunisian officials carried a multiple thrust." They 
promised Europe the advantages of a united Maghrib which it would help 
create. They appealed to Europe's sense of obligation to develop North Africa. 
They warned of the dangers of leaving the three countries underdeveloped and 
divided, whatever might be the short term temptations and advantages of a 
politique de balance, Morocco played a slightly harder line. "We have a hard 
time understanding why the countries of Maghrib must pay the costs of the 
internal differences of the EEC . . . I launch an appeal to the Conscience of 
Europe. . ."" Guedira earlier also warned against "compromising the current 
of exports directed by the Community toward Morocco,” and noted that “it is 


12. For some examples, see Pellerin, op. cit., pp. 57, 61, 67-69; Masmudi in Maghreb 19: 39-42 
(January 1967); al-Goulli in d'Yvoire, op. cit, pp. 101-02. 
13. Le Monde, April 22, 1966. 
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thus in the mutual interest of our economies . . . to consolidate our exchanges 
but, even more, to enlarge them constantly." "* 

The effectiveness of the commitments, obligations, promises, appeals and 
warnings was seen in the Commission's second request for a mandate, which 
found negotiations necessary for political and economic reasons: impossibility 
of reorienting Maghribi trade, political stability, obligation to develop, need to 
eliminate current anomalies and commitment to the Declaration of Intentions.” 
The limits in effectiveness were seen in the slowness of the Six in coming to a 
renewed agreement to negotiate. 

In considering the North Africans’ position as negotiations are renewed, two 
other elements must be treated: opposition arguments and problems of unity. 
Opposition to association came primarily from within Morocco; in Tunisia, any 
opposition was either impotent outside the party-government or neutralized 
within, whereas in Algeria, government tactics of "non-negotiation"—relying 
on the complicatedness of its situation and on conflicts among the members to 
permit its «2 hoc membership to continue—effectively disarmed any critics. In 
Morocco, the most coherent criticism came from the reformist wing of the 
National Union of Popular Forces (UNFP)—principally ‘Abd al-Rahim Boua- 
bid and Muhammad Lahbabi *Y—while the Istiqlal, the communist party and the 
revolutionary wing of the UNFP all added their critical interpretations.” 

The UNFP’s opposition can be divided into two chapters: positive al- 
ternatives and negative fears. The first included a domestic program of ag- 
ricultural reconversion and agrarian reform, industrialization, trade di- 
versification (particularly toward the communist bloc), creation of a Maghrib 
common market and conclusion of a commercial agreement with the EEC. The 
latter would avoid long term commitments to and controls by Europe, and 
would allow flexibility suited to annual needs. In this, the opposition position 
was compatible with that of Italy and the Netherlands. But the UNFP was far 
from being governmental power in Morocco. 

In many points, UNFP fears of “association or a free trade zone” approxi- 
mated the negotiating concerns of the Moroccan government. Bouabid noted the 
growing self-sufficiency of the EEC and feared a short term Moroccan commit- 
ment to a continued colonial exchange that would end abruptly with the 
Moroccan economy still unconverted for external competition and internal 


14. Sejour à Bruxelles. .., op. cit, [p. 24]. 

15. See Europe 2590 (December 30, 1966). 

16. See Bouabid, speech before the seminar organized by the General Union of 'Tunisian 
Students, Tunis, April 17, 1962; speech before the seminar organized by the National Union of 
Moroccan Students, Algiers, January 1963, reprinted in Industrialisation an Maghreb (Paris: 
Maspero, 1963), pp. 241-60, followed by discussion by Lahbabi and Bellal ia; [Muhammed 
Lahbabi], Liberation (Rabat) 45:8 (July 15-21, 1965). Also interviews by the author with 
Bouabid and Lahbabi. 

17. Abdulaziz Bellal, Le Marche Commun Europeen est un Protectorat Deguise (Bureau de 
ro WE et d'Etudes, Rabat, March 21, 1962); La Nation Africaine (Rabat), December 23, 
1963. 
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development. He foresaw early membership by Portugal, Spain, Greece and 
Turkey, who, along with Italy, would close out Moroccan agricultural products 
and migrant workers. He believed that protection for European settlers in the 
agricultural sector and European investments in the industrial sector was the 
only reason for Europe's interest in North Africa; the day that land and industry 
would be nationalized, this interest would drop, and the expanding economy of 
the Community would be a greater attraction for new investments than un- 
derdeveloped North Africa. On the other hand, as long as European in- 
vestments and commercial circuits dominated the Moroccan economy, pressures 
against invoking any safeguard clauses would be irresistible. Aid, too, would 
mean control and indebtedness, Meanwhile, finished goods would flood the 
North African market as protective customs were removed. "An association 
between a dominant economy . . . and an underdeveloped economy is made at 
the expense of the latter. In this curious system of international division of 
labor, we are in danger of continuing to specialize in underdevelopment. . ." ™ 
The relevance of Bouabid's criticisms worked in two ways to strengthen the 
North African negotiators' hand. It reminded the Moroccans of potential dan- 
gets to be avoided in their negotiations, and it put pressure on the Europeans to 
create an association that would prove the critics wrong. In general, Bouabid's 
criticisms were not outlandish; some of them could only be answered in the 
light of experience, with opinions on the future differing sharply in the mean- 
time, while others brought into relief the problems of any relations—in or out 
of association—between a developed, protectionist economy and an un- 
derdeveloped, protectionist one. 

But, assuming North African interests lie in some sort of association, are 
these interests best served by joint or separate negotiations? There are many 
things that keep the Maghrib states separate—suspicions, different régimes, 
territorial claims, subversions—but none of them except the vested interest of 
separate state structures can be called interests, particularly as regards EEC 
negotiations. Each of the three states does have an interest in some different 
exports—Tunisian olive oil, Moroccan fish—but even these are exported in 
small quantities by others." More important are those products high on the lists 

18. [Lahbabi], Joc. cir. 

19. Products under analysis are those which represented more than $6 million or 3 per cent of 


each state's exports to the EEC for that year. Figures taken from d'Yvoire, op. cit, pp. 80-85. 
Percentages are given in the following table. 


Morocco Algeria Tunista 

Fruit 22% Petroleum & products 57% Petroleum 34% 
Vegetables 17 Wine 16 Wine 15 
Phosphates * 16 Fruit 10 Olive Oil 14 
Wine 8 Vegetables 3 Phosphates* 7 
Minerals 7 Fruit 5 
Fish 6 Grain 4 
Olive Oils 3 


Vegetable prods. 3 
* There is no EEC tariff on phosphates. 
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of two of the three states—petroleum for Algeria and Tunisia, fruits and 
vegetables for Morocco and Algeria. The third category of leading exports from 
the Maghrib to Europe includes products—wine is one—that are important to 
all three states. 

In this highly competitive situation, one of two strategies would seem ra- 
tionally preferable: association by one state with the Community to the ex- 
clusion of the others, or a common front. The first is impossible for the future, 
although it is the strategy inherited by Algeria with its de facto membership and 
temporarily permitted by the Community's inability to force a change. A modi- 
fied first choice—negotiating separate advantages within parallel as- 
sociations—was specifically excluded in the Commission's first negotiations and 
second report. Even if the members decided to favor one country's exports of the 
same product over another's, joint negotiations and a common stand by the 
North Africans would strengthen their negotiating position— provided they 
were able to agree among themselves beforehand. 

This conclusion may be broken down into component situations. Conceivably, 
a state with a small export of one item—for example, Algerian olive oil— 
negotiating alone might be able to win preferential treatment far exceeding that 
the Six would be willing to grant a large exporter—in this case, Tunisia. Such 
treatment, however, seems both unlikely and unimportant. More important 
would be a similar case in which the small exporter's production was far less 
than that of the larger but still relatively important to its trade. But the only 
such case among leading Maghribi exports is Tunisia vs. Algeria, respectively, 
. on petroleum, and here a special agreement favoring Tunisia (which could 
come nowhere near meeting European demand) seems simply unlikely. Also 
theoretically possible is the reverse situation, where a major exporter negotiat- 
ing alone is able to obtain a preferential arrangement assuring it the European 
market for its product to the exclusion of his Maghribi competitors. Such cases 
are obviously important, particularly for Algerian petroleum and wine, Moroc- 
can fish and vegetables and Tunisian olive oil. An arrangement whereby one 
state corners the whole Maghribi export market in Europe for one product 
seems farfetched. A slight preference edge for one country over the others 
would involve a major departure from the guidelines the Six have set them- 
selves in Maghribi and other African sets of negotiations. But even in this case, 
joint negotiations would give North Africa greater bargaining strength, again 
provided they had agreed among themselves beforehand on the allocation of 
these "edges." 

As long as Europe decides to accord no special treatment to any one North 
African state over its neighboring competitors, joint negotiations on commercial 
topics would appear to strengthen the Maghrib states' positions individually. In 
any case, separate negotiations have not produced any noticeable advantage for 
any one state. The same considerations apply to North African labor in Europe, 
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where the primary focus is on coordinating social security systems and where 
priority hiring is excluded in the Commission's report. 

The final matter is that of aid; conceivably, a single state negotiating alone 
could obtain a higher amount of aid than all three negotiating together, but 
only if these negotiations took place at widely separate moments and the 
Europeans did not, among themselves, assign a total figure to be subdivided. 
The practice of dividing a total aid figure among the applicants was followed in 
the Yaoundé negotiations, and it is unlikely that it will change. In the Maghrib 
negotiations, there is no natural reference figure as the FEDOM total was for the 
establishment of the Yaoundé FED. Reference to development in the 1957 Dec- 
laration of Intentions and in North African appeals suggest that the three states' 
development budgets will serve as one such reference point for their negotia- 
tions, with Europe assuming a certain percentage in development plans. But the 
other reference point will certainly be a sum that each of the Six feels ready to 
give, probably related to its present bilateral aid programs to North African 
countries, It is hard to see how separate negotiations can increase this figure. 

It might be asked then why separate negotiations have been the practice thus 
far. Two reasons can be adduced, both more understandable than rational. One 
North African country's internal report states: "The need . . . to conclude an 
agreement rapidly with the European Common Market has led to undertaking 
separate contacts . . . In fact, the search for a complete Maghrib agreement 
prior to these contacts has appeared susceptible of pushing new economic and 
commercial relations with the Common Market to an indefinite date.” Although 
it may have been difficult to predict the pace of negotiations in 1963 when the 
three states made their requests for talks at several months' intervals, by late 
1966, when the report was written, it was hard to imagine that the progess of 
negotiations could have been delayed any more than it was, and by causes 
essentially outside of North African control. 

The other reason for avoiding joint talks goes back to the general level of 
suspicion existing among the three states. Fear of unilateral leaks and deals 
behind their backs, lack of trust, and reluctance to engage in harmonizing 
development plans based on different political and economic philosophies have 
obscured the advantages of joint negotiations. Thus the condition of prior 
agreement necessary to make joint negotiations advantageous in all cases has not 
been obtainable in reality. 

The practice of concomitant negotiations and the European policy of not 
favoring any one of the three states points to joint negotiations as the most 
favorable procedure for North Africa. Other considerations concur. The practice 
of using an informal "sponsor" in association negotiations favors a joint ap- 
proach, for the European "spokesman's" efforts for one Maghrib state would 
pull the others along. Since the states’ sponsors vary, the effect is strengthened; 
France strongly defends its interest in Algeria and Germany is thought to be 
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helping Tunisia. Morocco has no known “spokesman,” a fact that should in- 
crease its interest in joint negotiations. By the same token, however, Algeria's 
advantage of a vigorous spokesman and its special status within the Community 
makes it the least favorable of the three to joint negotiations. At least one aspect 
of this situation will change when Algeria’s de facto membership is whittled 
down to approximate Tunisia's and Morocco’s situation; until then, at least the 
latter two—the only Maghrib states which have actually negotiated thus 
far—have an interest in carrying out their negotiations jointly. At some point, 
Algeria is expected to join in negotiating—separately or jointly—thus reposing 
problems, complicating decisions and prolonging the talks even more. 

Another factor favoring joint negotiation is the veto power it would give any 
one state. Bloc negotiations are often rather cumbersome, but they strengthen 
the hand both of bloc partners vis 2 vis each other and of the bloc vis 2 vis the 
other party. The Six have made striking use'of the imperatives of binding unity 
in their negotiations with the Yaoundé associates, and the tactic can work to 
strengthen the North Africans’ hand as well. Such a commitment is particularly 
useful in influencing convergence, once the general principles have been es- 
tablished and an agreement to agree is given by both sides. Maghrib negotia- 
tions are at this point. 

Finally, it would be incomplete not to mention the effect that joint negotia- 
tions would have on North African unity, the goal proclaimed by each Maghrib 
state. It would certainly be idealistic to pretend that the simple act of negotiat- 
ing together would automatically bring about integration: the joint partners 
might well end up feeling more annoyed, distrustful or insulted toward each 
other than before. But the probability is that the greater mutual acquaintance, 
shared experience, common planning and exchanged concessions would rein- 
force the effects of the more closely integrated economic activity likely to come 
out of joint negotiations, and would enhance the progress of Maghrib coopera- 
tion. The need for coordination of plans that prior agreement would require in 
pteparing joint negotiations would strengthen this effect. Optimally (in terms 
of the stated goal), it could easily give the impetus to a basic commitment to 
achieve integration. 
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trial in Turkey might have been, the cross examinations conducted 

by the public prosecutor laid bare for the first time details of an 
elaborate scheme for survival and return to political power of the Committee of 
Union and Progress in the postwar period. That an exhaustive investigation 
should have been conducted at all at a time when the Kemalist position is 
generally considered to have become virtually unassailable is both a tribute to 
the resourcefulness of the Committee leadership and an indication of the ur- 
gency with which the Kemalists had come to regard its destruction. If the 
anxiety of the Kemalists to rid themselves once and for all of this resolute 
political rival—and the circumstances of the trial—should cast doubt on the 
validity of the indictment in 1926, other evidence might be adduced to show 
that, if anything, the prosecutor had gathered the facts with rather less than his 
customary zeal. 

Although banned in the Armistice period," there can be no doubt that the 
Committee's widespread organization and influence remained virtually intact. In 
spite of certain diversionary adventures that have attracted disproportionate 
attention, and the dispersion of the leadership from Malta (Polverista) to 
Central Asia, seizure of power is clearly seen as a primary postwar objective 
towards which an undeviating advance was made. Perhaps it is not generally 
realized how close run was the race between the Kemalists and the postwar 
Committee. The dedication and political expérience of the Young Turk leader- 
ship and the continuing clandestine existence of an organization that awaited 
only the propitious moment to become reactivated, constituted the greatest 
single threat to the Kemalists in their emergence and partial consolidation in 
the first Ankara Assembly. The nation’s struggle for survival, from the leader- 
ship of which so much of Mustafa Kemal’s authority derived, tended to obscure 
the direction from which the real threat to the Kemalist faction would come. 
Mustafa Kemal himself was never in doubt. Two days after the opening of the 


Water the juridical and procedural aspects of the 1926 conspiracy 


1. In addition to the 36 Young Turk leaders whose arrest was demanded by the Allies, 22 others 
were court-martialled at the order of the Damad Ferid government. The trial of the Young Turks 
opened on April 27, 1919, and on July 5 the principal culprits (esas mäcrimleri) who had already 
fled the country were condemned to death. 


© A. A. CRUICKSHANK is a member of the department of political science, University of Otago, 
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Sivas Congress on September 6, 1919, the members were required to take an 
oath renouncing the Committee and its policies. Thereafter, as central issues 
were transferred gradually from the ideological to the political plane, Kemal 
showed an acute awareness of the need to prevent the coordination of the 
Committee effort, of that exerted by those influential elements in exile and of 
those within the nation’s new frontiers—and within the higher echelons of the 
Nationalist movement itself. 

It is clear that the Committee leaders themselves had no thought that the war 
had meant more than a temporary interruption of their hegemony, or even that 
the war was irretrievably lost. The attitude of the Committee leaders in deten- 
tion in Polverista in this regard was described by a fellow detainee: 


Those members who had tasted supreme power during the war and who comprised 
the majority in Polverista certainly had an insatiable greed for power. Instead of 
remembering the endless errors made when they had responsibility, some of the 
extremists viewed the nationalists fighting in Anatolia as opportunistic usurpers of 
their power, and they were convinced that they themselves would regain control in 
due time.” 


At a last meeting in Enver Pasha's house in Kurugesme before their departure 
into exile, Enver interpreted the military defeat as no more than a temporary 


setback: 


Now the world war is about to start on its second phase. Don't forget in the past we 
won the Balkan War in its second phase. . . ? 


At this meeting of the secret Central Council, projected sources of strength in 
the postwar period were discussed and certain provisions made for a return to 
political life. The formation of a secret organization to be known as the Guard- 
ian Committee (Karakol Cemiyeti) was planned and office bearers appointed. 
It was hoped that through this organization an opportunity would present itself 
in the confusion of the postwar years and would be turned to the Committee's 
advantage. As in the case of the many ex-Committee members in the National- 
ist movement whose aspirations remained temporarily in abeyance as they 
served the nation’s desperate struggle, the Guardian Committee took its place 
alongside the Defense Leagues and came under the direct control of the Minis- 
try of Defense in Ankara and the orders of the Commander of Nationalist 
Forces in Western Anatolia, Ali Fuat Pasha.* Mustafa Kemal, who relied to a 
large extent on the political experience of the ex-Committee members in the 
Nationalist movement, found also in the Guardian Committee a degree of 


2. Ahmet Emin Yalman, Turkey in my Time, p. 104. 

3. Colonel Hüsamettin Ertürk, Ib Devrin Perde Arkası, p. 175. 

4. Previously in command of the 20th Army Corps in Ankara, Ali Fuat Pasha was appointed 
Nationalist Commander in the West by a vote taken at the Sivas Congress on September 9, 1919. 
"The general was appointed Nationalist ambassador to Moscow in November 1920 when Ismet Pasha 
(İnönü) assumed command in the West. Details of the function and operations of the Guardian 
Committee and of Young Turk-Bolshevik relations were given the writer by Ali Fuat Pasha in 
interviews. p 
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organization and a quality of personnel that was sadly lacking in the pattern of 
shifting loyalties and individual rivalries in Anatolia in the summer of 1919 
and 1920. By permeating the commands of the various army corps with Kara- 
kol personnel responsible directly to him, a more sensitive control was possible 
and individual ambitions in the higher ranks were dealt with before they could 
jeopardize the movement or interfere with his personal command. 

At the last Congress of the Committee of Union and Progress that was 
convened from October 14 to 18, 1918, a political party was founded and 
Hiisnii Pasha appointed its leader. The name given to this political organization 
was the Reform Party (Teceddit Fırkası) ° and sufficient funds were set aside 
for its operation in the postwar period. In an attempt to make the party more 
acceptable to the occupying powers the manifesto dissociated it from the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress and commented critically on the wartime adminis- 
trative malpractices with which the Committee’s name was now generally 
associated. The allied arrests and subsequent deportations to Malta on January 
30, 1919, reduced the leadership of the party to such an extent that it could not 
take part in the October 1919 elections. 

Preparations for a postwar re-emergence were thorough and the anticipation 
of possible contingencies comprehensive. The róle of an intact Committee 
network in the anticipated upsurge of Turkish nationalism was discussed and at 
the same time allowance was made for the inevitable quota of arrests and 
consequent weakening of the internal organization. With this in mind the task 
of a select group of influential exiles was outlined. In addition to placing some 
reliance on the powerful international connections of this group, it was pro- 
posed that they should direct their energies towards (a) seeking advantage 
from the expansionist interests of the European powers (now confirmed in the 
Bolshevik revelation of the wartime secret treaties), (b) turning to the Com- 
mittee account the chaotic situations prevailing in Bolshevik Russia and Ger- 
many and (c) diverting to their assistance such potentially disruptive forces as 
religion. The projected use of Islam as a political instrument seemed particu- 
larly auspicious and contrasted with the place to be occupied by religion in the 
Kemalist scheme. Already in Anatolia in the course of the 1919 Congresses 
Mustafa Kemal was exercised to conceal his secularist objectives in order to 
secure not only the support of the powerful religious elements but that also of 
his principal source of strength: the army commanders. The category of Com- 
mittee leaders charged with the task of diverting sources of strength from 
abroad to the postwar movement within the new frontiers included: Talat 
Pasha, Cemal Pasha and Enver Pasha, Dr. Riisuhi Bey, Dr. Nazim and Dr. 
Bahaettin Sakir—to be followed into exile later by the Young Turk financial 
genius, Cavid. 


5. Some details are in Tunaya, Tatik Z., Siyasi Partiler, pp. 412, 413, (n. 4). 
s 
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It was resolved to give to the élite corps known as the Special Organization 
(Teşkilatı Mahsusa) the task of coordinating and diverting to the Committee's 
aid the energies of religious revolutionary societies in the Islamic community. 
With this in view the name of the Special Organization was changed to the 
"Union of Islamic Revolutionary Societies" (lsl4m lbtlál Cemiyetleri Itti- 
hadi). Enver observed to Colonel Hüsamettin Ertürk who was to be in charge 
of the Organization: 


. This phase will be perhaps longer and more trying but they will never be able 
to wipe out this nation since the Turkish nation and especially the Anatolian Turk, 
cannot give up his independence easily . . Officially you will dissolve the Special 
Organization but in reality, this organization will never cease to exist. It will in this 
form confront the victorious powers. We have spoken to Ahmet Izzet Pasha and we 
are unanimously agreed. Whatever you need in the way of assistance they will give 
you, they will provide money from secret funds. . $ 


Finally, the crack Caucasian division (Maveray-t Kafkas) and a division 
stationed in Erzerum, in Eastern Anatolia, were brought up to full strength and 
prepared to return to the offensive. In this context Enver Pasha explained to the 
Nationalist ambassador in Moscow in 1920: 


I did not believe either in the mercy of our enemies nor in the devoted work of our 
successors in government to allow us to emerge from the war with a minimum of 
injury. Relying on the strength of our armies in the Caucasus I would have formed a 
provisional government having its centre in Baku. I would have endeavoured with 
my forces, depending upon the amount of pressure applied and the severity of the 
peace terms offered, to reconstruct the motherland.” 


Consolidation in exile and the attempt to establish an operational base in 
Anatolia 


On November 2, 1918, the Young Turk leaders, Dr. Nazim, Cemal Pasha, 
Bahaettin Sakir, Riisuhi Bey and Enver Pasha escaped on a German vessel and 
disembarked at Sebastopol. While his companions continued their journey to 
Berlin by train Enver undertook a hazardous nine day voyage along the Black 
Sea to the Caucasus with the intention of assuming command of the Caucasian 
formation and/or re-entering Anatolia, The plan miscarried since, owing to 
treachery, this formidable military unit had been disbanded and its commanders 
imprisoned. 

6. Colonel Ertürk, op. cit, pp. 177, 178. 

7. Ali Fuat Pasha, Milli Mücadele Hatiralari, pp. 42, 43. Enver's own account of his intentions 
is in a letter to Kemal of July 16, 1921: (a) You know of the decision of the Chamber of Deputies 
whereby on leaving the country I had tried to join the forces whose remaining in the Caucasus I 
had secured through the good offices of Izzet Pasha's cabinet, and whereby our friends were to 
work politically outside to partially relieve the pressure applied by our enemies on our friends at 
home. (b) I remained in the Crimea and attempted to cross into the Caucasus. In spite of taking 


considerable risk I did not succeed. Thereafter in order to confer with those ees in Berlin I 
went there at Talat Pasha’s request. 
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It is reasonable to assume that Enver at this point might have claimed the 
allegiance both of the Defense Leagues which had begun to form as early as 
December 1918 and of those army commanders predisposed to deploy their 
forces independently of the Porte. It was on these military and paramilitary 
formations that Mustafa Kemal some months later was to found his movement. 
If Kemal’s fortuitous posting to an area where the Defense Leagues were 
already over two months in active existence,’ side by side with the forces of 
favorably disposed army commanders, is indicative of the factors at work at this 
critical stage of his emergence it may be appreciated how this blow to the 
Committee’s plan for an immediate counter attack compounded the Nationalist 
leader’s debt to fate. In order now to secure the necessary military strength and 
the fulcrum through which their effort could be brought to bear, the Committee 
had to fall back on alternative plans. They must also come to terms with the 
Nationalist leader. 

In exile Talat Pasha, Azmi Bey (ex-Chief of Police under the Young Turk 
régime) and Riisuhi Bey remained centered on Berlin, an area which was to be 
a focal point of the Committee in exile. Enver and Dr. Nâzım moved between 
Berlin and Moscow, Cavid in Lausanne and Berne, Cemal Pasha and Bedri Bey 
in Kabul, Berlin and Moscow, Vehbi Pasha in Rome and Halil Pasha and Nuri 
Pasha in Moscow and the Caucasus, Not only was there a constant passage 
between these centers but, in an attempt to dispel suspicions in Ankara, the 
closest contact was maintained and a special courier service functioned uninter- 
ruptedly from the earliest days between the exiles and Mustafa Kemal. 

The Nationalist leader had never underestimated the Committee challenge 
and had no hesitation in resisting the constantly reiterated offers of assistance or 
the demands of the exiles to be allowed to represent the Nationalist government 
abroad. In this regard, it appears that Mustafa Kemal’s capacity for dissimulat- 
ing his true objectives that had served him so well in the task of recruiting 
internal support and in neutralizing elements within the Nationalist movement 
misled also the Committee exiles, since their appeals were made in the name of 
the Union of Islamic Revolutionary Societies. Concurrently with these ill- 
advised approaches, Kemal was beset by the importunings of advocates of an 
Islamic resurgence from abroad on the part of a residue of Ottoman diplomatic 
representatives, and the assistance of sixty million Muslims was envisaged by 
the Ottoman ambassador in Rome, who was host in March 1920 to a delegation 
of the Indian Caliphate Committee. The degree of Islamic involvement and the 
rapid burgeoning of the Committee’s religious appeal was indicated on Septem- 
ber 4, 1920, when the Nationalist representatives at the Baku Congress of 
Eastern Peoples heard Enver’s address given in the name of an organization 


8. Mustafa Kemal arrived in Erzerum on July 3, 1919. The Eastern Provinces Society for the 
Defense of National Rights was formed there on March 10, 1919. 
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which embraced the Islamic revolutionary movements of Morocco, India, Alge- 
ria, Tunisia, Tripoli, Egypt and Arabia. 

Leaving Talât Pasha in charge of the Berlin headquarters of the Union of 
Islamic Revolutionaty Societies, Enver Pasha, at the end of 1919, had trans- 
ferred his attentions to Moscow, where in the Bolshevik assimilation of the 
Muslim borderlands and in their anxiety for the Caucasian frontier a possible 
basis was seen for a reciprocal Bolshevik-Committee agreement. Before leaving 
Germany (on October 10, 1919) Enver had secured the backing of the Bolshe- 
vik government and of the German High Command. Contact had been es- 
tablished with Lenin's.emissary to Germany, Karl Radek. In the course of 
several visits to Radek in Moabit prison between February and December 1919 
Enver Pasha and Dr. Nazim received introductions to, and the qualified support 
of, the Bolshevik government. At the same time through his old friend, Chief of 
the Truppenamt, General Hans von Seeckt, Enver was assured of the sympa- 
thetic interest of the German High Command. As in the case of the Council of 
People’s Commissars the Germans conceived of the interest as mutually advan- 
tageous. The need to circumvent the disarmament terms of the peace treaty 
already claimed the attention of the High Command and, through a Soviet- 
German rapprochement, the development of a German armaments industry on 
Russian soil was planned.” To von Seeckt, the exiles represented suitable inter- 
mediaries whose interests conflicted at no point with those of the military clique. 
With the backing of this clique, the leadership of Islamic revolutionary move- 
ments and the prospect of commanding Muslim contingents of the Red Army in 
the Caucasus, much had been done by 1920 to repair the loss of the Caucasian 
force in the previous year. 

Enver Pasha and Dr. Nazim had arrived in Moscow in mid-August 1920 
and, whilst applying themselves energetically to the task of gaining the confi- 
dence and military backing of the Bolshevik leaders, they attempted, through 
the Nationalist ambassador, to persuade Mustafa Kemal to permit the removal 
of their operational base to Anatolia.” A concentration of Committee leaders in 
the Batum area in the summer of 1921” witnessed to the obduracy of the 
^ 9. Trotsky, as Commissar for War, received the German advances enthusiastically. A German 
military mission followed the Young Turk delegation to Moscow and a Junkers aircraft factory 
was the first material result of the negotiations. 

10. The Nationalist diplomatic delegation arrived in Moscow on February 19, 1921. In a series 
of interviews with Enver in Moscow the Nationalist ambassador was in no doubt as to the exile’s 
intentions: “Enver, without paying the reckoning for his years of responsibility wanted to take 
over the leadership of Turkey and take control of her destiny." Ali Fuat Pasha, op. cit., p. 227. In 
a letter addressed to Mustafa Kemal on July 16, Enver expressed himself on the subject of Mustafa 
Kemal’s refusals to join the two movements: ". . . However if you now resort to illegal actions and 
unnecessary violence, I am afraid that no worthwhile result will be achieved. The nation is not the 
nation that it was in the time of Sultan Hamit's rule. It will no longer tolerate oppression. Listen, I 
swear to you ín the name of all my friends that we have no office or appointment in mind, As for 
me, I shall follow only an ideal And that is to rally the Moslems and come to grips with the 
European monsters who are crushing Islam." 


11. Besides Enver in the area at this time were Küçük Talat Bey, Haci Sami, Şefik Pasha (ex- 
Commander of the IXth Army) Muhiddin Bey (Enver's aide), Dr. Nazim, Nuri Bey (Enver's 
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Nationalist leader and to the fact that Enver now considered the power differen- 
tial to have been sufficiently narrowed (by Nationalist military reverses in 
Anatolia and his own accumulated resources) to put the matter to the test. In 
addition to Islamic, German and Bolshevik support, the remnants of General 
Wrangel’s White Army in the Caucasus had been offered to Enver in the spring 
of 1921 and Committee agents rallied irregular contingents from among the 
reactionary Laz of the Black Sea coast. More premonitory of the Committee’s 
long-term objectives than these military preparations was the leading part 
played by the exiles in the formation and conduct of the Anatolian operations of 
the People’s Soviets Party (Halk Siralar Fırkası). The party had been formed 
in accordance with a decision made at the Baku Congress and represented the 
Committee’s political arm, through which it was hoped the various sources of 
strength might be channelled to influence the political situation in Anatolia.” 
Committee agents with dispatches for the Nationalists in Ankara now acted 
both as agents provocateurs and as political propagandists.” 

In spite of these careful and energetic preparations the signal for the final 
assault could not be given. Kemalist vigilance kept the political maneuvers in 
check, while the turn of the military tide in Anatolia made a Committee 
invasion, based on armed force alone, impossible. Following the Nationalist 
victory on the Sakarya in August 1921, Enver reluctantly terminated this phase 
of operations and, accompanied by Muhiddin and Haci Sami, left Batum for 
Turkestan. Travelling via Tiflis, Baku and Krasnovodsk they reached Bukhara 
in October 1921 where, until his death at the hands of the Red Army on August 
4, 1922, Enver led the Fergana Basmachis in their attempt to prevent their area 
of the Muslim Borderlands from passing under Bolshevik control. 


The Committee Challenge and the Ankara Assembly 


The Committee effort had been crippled by the failure of the leadership in 
exile to coordinate the two branches of the postwar movement. It had not been 
found possible to translate a formidable potential abroad into a reciprocal 
political pressure in the Ankara Assembly. Allied incursions and Kemalist 
vigilance had shattered the challenge of the Reform Party and the People’s 





younger brother) and Halil Pasha (Enver's uncle and leader of the irregulars in Karabağ). These 
last two were regarded as national heroes in the Caucasus for their part in the liberation of Baku 
from the Bolsheviks. 

12. Denied access by Mustafa Kemal to its vast potential sources of strength, the Reform Party's 
activities were severely circumscribed at the outset and the exiles were thus deprived of a platform 
from which political pressure might have been brought to bear on the Kemalist position in the 
Assembly. With the party isolated, Kemal found its influence easily containable and, stripped of 
its Committee associations, it had no greater potential than any one of the other thirty-two political 
groupings formed during the Armistice period. 

13. Colonel Naim Cevat was one such agent. After crossing the Black Sea from Odessa he was 
arrested at Amasra. In his possession were found quantities of People’s Soviets Party propaganda. 
This subversive activity coincided with a resurgence of Committee activity in the Ankara Assembly 
and with Bolshevik activity in Anatolia. 
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Soviet Party had failed to gain a foothold in Anatolia. In October 1921 the 
Malta exiles returned to take their seats in the Assembly. There was an upsurge 
of Committee hopes but, when a temporary Committee ascendancy was es- 
tablished in the form of Rauf's July cabinet in 1922, the effort was out of phase 
with Committee operations along the frontiers. Within a month of this "Second 
Group" opposition pressure the Committee's leadership in exile had, for all 
practical purposes, been eliminated. Talat Pasha had been assassinated on 
March 15, 1921, Cemal Pasha on July 21, 1922, and Enver killed on August 4 
of that year. 

By October 1921, when the exiles returned from Malta, the military tide had 
turned and the Kemalists had taken full advantage of their leadership of the 
nation's struggle. Military successes had been translated into Assembly legisla- 
tion which, either directly or indirectly, concentrated power increasingly in 
Mustafa Kemal's hands. Through an unforeseeable miscarriage of Committee 
plans, he had been able to base first his military, later his political organization 
and ultimately his authoritarian régime on the Defense Leagues. Although the 
military situation and Mustafa Kemal's skillful dissimulation postponed for a 
time the ideological reckoning, the Assembly was nevertheless riven by faction- 
alism from its inauguration. Ex-functionaries in the Young Turk administration 
were active in the currents of opposition that gathered in response to a process 
that concentrated power in the hands of one man. Although the degree of 
Committee organization constituted an imponderable element, the factionalism 
had begun to give way to organized political groupings “ even before the return 
of the Malta exiles. 

These developments in political organization were given fresh stimulus in the 
course of the debates that followed Mustafa Kemal's draft proposals in Septem- 
ber 1920, as a basis for the Law of Fundamental Organization of the following 
January. The release of the Young Turk detainees brought a degree of political 
experience to Assembly proceedings and lent impetus and direction to the 
various anti-Kemalist factions. Among those returned from Malta were Rauf 
Bey and Kara Vasif who soon became leaders of a splinter group known as the 
"Second Group." The Group was organized by the end of November 1921 and 
ex-Committee members predominated in a membership that grew within a few 
months from an initial strength of forty to over one hundred and twenty. This 
determined and organized challenge to Kemalist primacy coincided with a 


14. Mustafa Kemal's formation of the "Defense of Rights of Anatolia and Rumelia Assembly 
Group" on May 10, 1921, out-maneuvered comparable political developments on the part of his 
rivals. The stratagem of blandly associating the Defense League network with the Kemalist political 
faction was used again in the formation of the People's Party on September 11, 1925. Some details 
of the political groupings referred to are in A Speech, 1927 (Turkish edition Vol. 11, p. 116) and 
in Nakki Cevat Akkerman, Demokrasi ve Türkiyede Siyasi Partiler hakksnda ktsa Notlar, p. 34. The 
groups were: the United Front (Tesanüt Grupu), the Independence Group (Istiklal Grupu) the 
People's Group (Halk Zümresi), and the League for Reform (Islahat Ziimresi). 
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reduction of the pressure under which the Assembly had worked since its 
inauguration." In addition to taking part wholeheartedly in the debates on the 
draft Constitution and attacking severely the clauses that seemed designed to 
support the Kemalist power concentration, the Second Group demanded that 
Mustafa Kemal declare himself at last on the subject of religion—specifically on 
the future of the Sultanate and Caliphate. As speculation grew round these 
revered institutions the support of the numerically powerful religious element 
was added to the political experience of the Second Group leadership. 

In the face of strong Kemalist opposition the Second Group leader, Rauf Bey, 
was called upon to form a government and, with 197 votes of the 204 cast, 
came to power on July 12, 1922. Rauf's government was to remain in office for 
over a year until August 13, 1923, and included a number of prominent 
ex-members of the Committee of Union and Progress. Although for reasons 
already discussed this flow in Committee influence brought no reciprocal pres- 
sure from the leadership in exile, the numerical strength of combined religieux 
and Second Group at this stage could aspire to deflect Mustafa Kemal from his 
authoritarian course. In fact, within a week of the Mudanya Armistice of 
October 11, 1922, two attempts were made to snatch the initiative from the 
Nationalist leader. The most determined of these was the attempt by the Second 
Group to secure Mustafa Kemal's abdiction in favor of experienced diplomats 
and politicians: 

. . . I noticed that the Cabinet in Ankara, or rather some of the Ministers, showed a 

certain amount of uneasiness. They asked me to return to Ankara and did so in a 

tone that was intended to give me to understand that my military functions had 

terminated and that political questions now belonged to the Council of Ministers. 


But my military duties had not come to an end nor could I cease from taking an 
interest in political and diplomatic questions.” 


The aura of victory that surrounded the Kemalists in Izmir was a potent factor 
in Mustafa Kemal's retaining the initiative at this point. The military associa- 
tion was to prevail also on December 2, when a Second Group resolution 
demanded that Kemal be deprived of the right to be elected as a deputy on the 
grounds that he had been born beyond the limits of the new frontiers and did 
not satisfy the residence qualifications of a displaced person. 


15. In addition to the turn of the military tide, diplomatic and ideological considerations 
contributed to the general atmosphere of relaxation. The influence of the "Eastern Idealists" was 
on the wane as the western inclination of the “progressive elements" prevailed and the various 
communist parties that had been allowed to form were now banned. By the end of 1921 treaties 
had been signed with Soviet Russia, France, Italy and the Caucasian Republic. 

16. Rauf's cabinet comprised: Rauf Bey (Prime Minister); Fevzi Pasha (Chief of the General 
Staff); Kazim Karabekir Pasha (War); Yusuf Kemal Bey (Foreign Affairs); Resat Bey (Health); 
Ata Bay (Interior); Rehbi Bey (Education); Celáleddin Arif Bey (Justice); Mahmut Esad Bey 
(Food); Hasan Fehmi Bey (Finance). The five influential Young Turk administrators were: Rauf 
Bey, Resat Bey, Celaleddin Arif Bey and Mahmut Esad Bey. 

17. A Speech, 1927, Vol. 11, p. 178 
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With the Second Group at its full strength, a meeting took place at Izmit on 
January 16, 1923, between Mustafa Kemal and Kara Kemal at which the 
leader of the postwar Committee inside Turkey sought that union of the two 
movements that had eluded the best efforts of the exiles. The offer was again 
refused. 

Although forced to adopt less radical tactics, Second Group pressure mounted 
in the spring of 1923 as Mustafa Kemal’s inexperienced protégé, Ismet Pasa 
(İnönü) conducted the negotiations at Lausanne, often contrary to the direc- 
tives of the Council of Ministers. This pressure reached a climax during the two 
and a half month breakdown in negotiations that began on February 4, 1923, 
and the Kemalists took steps to stem the flow of defections from the First 
Group. Counter measures were designed with a view not only to injecting some 
discipline into the party ranks but were directed also against an increasingly 
severe Committee press offensive." An action committee was formed within the 
First Group and given the task of organizing party activity in the Assembly and 
of enforcing a party discipline. A second counter measure involved the forma- 
tion of a full fledged political party from the executive committees of the 
Defense of Rights Leagues. Such a maneuver (on the part of their 
Commander-in-Chief) would spread Kemalist influence far beyond the confines 
of the Assembly and represented a degree of ready made political organization 
that the Second Group could not hope to parallel. In any case no opportunity 
was allowed for the attempt to be made. On April 8, 1923, an amendment to 
the 1921 election law was accepted by the Assembly whereby elections were to 
be held within two months. The last of these Kemalist counter measures was 
introduced in the Assembly by a highly organized Assembly group of Kemalists 
on April 15, 1923, and adopted just before the Assembly rose for the last time. 
Amendment was to be made to the first clause of the Treason Law of April 29, 
1920, by which the circumstances in which the law could be invoked were made 
more comprehensive. The amended Treason.Law was to supply the terms of 
operation of the notorious Independence Tribunals. 


T be Last Phase 


If the Committee organization had previously constituted an imponderable 
element in the Ankara Assembly, now, in this final clandestine phase of postwar 
activity, its influence became even more problematical. The weapons with which 


18. Young Turk traditions were kept alive in certain newspapers that had survived the armistice. 
In Tanin in particular (whose editor, Hüseyin Cahit Yalçin, was an ex-Committee member) the 
Committee received flattering attention. Speculation was rife as the elections approached in 
1923 as to the amount of influence retained by the Committee. In an editorial on the day following. 
Mustafa Kemal's denial that the Committee existed at all (April 13, 1923, Hékimiyet-i Milliye) 
the attention of the public was directed towards the possibility of a Committee resurgence (“Itti- 
hatcilar ne Yapiyorlar?” Tanin, April 14, 1923). 
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the Kemalists had armed themselves as the first Grand National Assembly drew 
to a close were formidable and, shortly after the opening of the electoral 
campaign in April,” the Second Group collapsed. In the same month however 
the first of a series of meetings was convened at which a resourceful Committee 
leadership discussed ways and means of turning the still fluid political situation 
to account. A nine point manifesto was drawn up which, it was later alleged, 
was deliberately contrived to parallel the Dokuz Umde, or Nine Points, of the 
Defense of Rights Group. A copy of this document was produced in the course 
of the 1926 conspiracy trial and cited in evidence of Committee complicity in 
the attempted assassination of Mustafa Kemal. 

The second part of the trial opened in Ankara on August 2, 1926, and 
developed into a deliberate attempt to compromise the Committee finally and 
irrevocably in the eyes of the nation. In its eagerness to accomplish this task the 
Tribunal seemed at times to have lost sight of the ostensible reason for its being 
convened in the first place. Not only were the postwar activities of the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress investigated at some length but the opportunity was 
taken to enlarge on the subject of Young Turk wartime maladministration and 
corruption and to censure the decision to enter the war. In the first part of the 
trial held in Izmir, the public prosecutor claimed to have established the identity 
of the elements that had comprised the Progressive Republican Party—political 
successor of the Second Group. These were: ex-members of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, those who had formed the “Second Group” in the first 
Assembly, and politicians who were dissatisfied with government policy. It was 
found that ex-Committee members had belonged to all three groups and 
the Committee was formally declared to have been guilty of organizing a coup 
d'état and, as a preliminary, to have conspired at the assassination of Mustafa 
Kemal. 

In cross examination the prosecutor sought to establish not only the numbers 
of Committee members involved in the conspiracy but the extent of postwar 
activity and objectives of the surviving members of the Young Turk govern- 
ment within and beyond the new republican frontiers. In his summing up, the 
prosecutor outlined the Committee’s threefold approach to the problem: 

1. By uniting the Committee members of both the First and Second Groups 

in the Assembly, to rally the old Unionists of both, and for the united group, 

with Rauf Bey’s assistance, to attain a position of influence in Assembly com- 
mittees and in the Cabinet. 


19. The first step in the campaign was taken by Kemal’s newly forged political instrument on 
April 8 (the day on which the electoral law amendment passed through the Assembly) with the 
issuance of the Nine Points (Dokwz Umde) or fundamental principles on which every Defense of 
Rights (First Group) candidate was instructed to base his campaign. In the preamble to this program 
the proposal to transform the “Association for the Defense of Rights of Anatolia and Rumelia" into 
a political party to be known as the “People’s Party” was made. Formal application to incorporate 
was not made however until October 23, 1923. 
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2. In the event of such a union proving impossible to achieve, a list of some 
fifteen or twenty members in the name of the old Committee of Union and 
Progress, again with Rauf's assistance, would have themselves included in the 
Defense of Rights Assembly Group, without arousing Kemalist suspicions. 

3. Should neither of these goals prove attainable they should come into the 

open as a party under the name of the Committee of Union and Progress, 

challenging the Nine Points with a platform based similarly on nine points, 
and try a frontal attack. 

When the Tribunal rose on August 26th, the execution of the principal 
surviving members of the Committee of Union and Progress had been sched- 
uled for the same day. The Committee as an effective force had been finally 
eliminated. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE MILITARY BASE 
OF POWER 


Louis Dupree 


cerned with the typology and function of power since the end of 

World War II, particularly in careful analyses of the totalitarian 
regimes of Germany, Italy, Japan and Stalinist Russia." The United Nations and 
its 120-odd members, most born in the post-World War II with the break up of 
European empires and zones of influence, present a frightening and disturbing 
plethora of governmental structures. The continued spectra of illegitimate suc- 
cessions of power characterize many; most have power vested in individuals or 
small groups. The bulk of the population, however, lives outside nationally 
oriented political processes, or, at best, participates in crudely or deftly con- 
structed democratic facades." 

Most developing nations in Afro-Asia and Latin America exist as conglomer- 
ates of ethnic or tribal, peasant, non-literate societies. The political boundaries 
of these incipient nation-states usually sit on the landscape as legacies of Euro- 
pean imperialism. Many frontiers cut through cultural and geographic entities, 
dividing ethnic groups between neighboring states. For example, Kurds live in 
the border zones between Syria, Iran, Iraq, Turkey and the USSR; Baluchis live 
in Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran, with isolated groups in the Soviet Union; 
Pushtuns lived in Afghanistan and Pakistan, divided by the Durand Line of 


Wer scholars and the public in general have been greatly con- 


1. A recent example: G. Mosse (ed.), Nazi Culture (London: W. H. Allen, 1966). 

2. Several post-World War II studies have dealt with these phenomena. Among those specifically 
concerned with military or authoritarian power are: G. A. Almond, “Democracy and the new nations,” 
Stanford Today, ser. 1, 10, no pp. (1964); S. Andrzejewski, Military Organization and Society 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954); M. Berger, "The military regimes in the Middle East" 
(mimeo., 1960); B. Crozier, The Morning After (Oxford, 1963); L. Dupree, “The ‘good dictator’,” 
AUFS Reports, 6, no. 4 (1962); S. E. Finer, The Man on Horseback (New York: Praeger, 1962); 
S. Fisher (ed.), The Military in the Middle East (Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1963); M. 
Janowitz, The Military in the Political Development of New Nations (Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1964); J. J. Johnson, The Military and Society in Latin America (Stanford: Stanford U. Press, 1964); 
D. Lerner and D. Robinson, “Swords and ploughshares,” World Polstics, 13 (1960); G. Pauker, 
“Southeast Asia as a problem atea in the coming decade,” World Politics, 12 (1959); H. Tinker, 
Ballot Box and Bayonets (London: Oxford, 1964); G. Torrey, Syrian Politics and the Military, 
1945-58 (Columbus: Ohio State U. Press, 1964); P. J. Vatikiotis, The Egyptian Army in Politics 
(Bloomington: Indiana U. Press, 1961). 


Louis Dupree is adjunct professor of anthropology at Pennsylvania State University, a research 
associate in anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, and associate of The 
American Universities Field Staff. The following have given financial support to the author's 
research in Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Iran: American Universities Field Staff; American Museum 
of Natural History; Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research; American Philo- 
sophical Society; The JDR 3rd Fund; Social Science Research Center; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
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1893. Literally, dozens of similar boundaries, generally potential trouble spots, 
can be cited. 

Nations thus created, however, exist primarily as peasant-tribal societies, in 
which socio-economic and political rights and obligations are kinship oriented 
within the group rather than formalized into a network of reciprocal rights and 
obligations recognized and functioning between government and governed. A 
peasant-tribal society is one into which a man is born into a set of answers. In 
developed nations, a man is, at least theoretically, born into a set of questions, or 
an "outward looking" society, in contrast to the “inward-looking” society of the 
peasant. In addition to kinship orientation and non-literacy, the bulk of a 
peasant-tribal population spends most of its time in basic food production, 
leaving little time for non-materially oriented leisure. 

We must, for purposes of this article, utilize several anthropological concepts. 
Culture is the way a people live and includes the total available tool kit, 
material and non-material, plough as well as philosophy. Society is the activat- 
ing component, or people who live in a certain way. Seldom does society use all 
the available tool kit (culture). A culture or a society, therefore, consists of a 
totality of institutional parts, and these individual institutions move in describ- 
able directions. The sum total of the directional forces of these institutional 
forces equals the direction in which a culture or society moves. At times, 
however, a society or parts of it may move in a direction away from the idealized 
movement of the culture, or attempt to achieve the cultural ideals by different 
toutes. 

Which directions are the matrices of culture and society moving in Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan and Iran? Toward the creation of a democratically oriented 
society, or has the movement been skewed by vested interest groups and the 
power they yield? These are the important questions to be asked, but not 
completely answered, in this article. 

The situation is graphically presented in Figure 1: 

Islamic culture is most literate, but Islamic society is primarily non-literate, 
and the Islam practiced in the villages and nomadic camps often bears little 
resemblance to the sophisticated tenets of literate Islam. Even basic beliefs of 
non-literate Muslims sometimes run counter to the essence of Islam; ie. the 
blood feud of the Pushtuns. In addition, many Western educated Muslims 
consider Islam to be anti-progressive and anti-modern; a predeterministic, fatal- 
istic system which encourages Muslims to accept blindly the will of Allah: e.g. 
nothing can change what is written; a man’s fate is determined before his birth; 
all happens or does not happen because Allah (Blessed be His Name) has 
willed it. Traditionalists, the conservative religious leaders in the Muslim com- 
munity, encourage such fatalistic views. Some actually believe this represents 


3. L. Dupree, "The Durand Line of 1893," in Current Problems in Afghanistan (Princeton: 
Princeton Conference, 1961), pp. 77-94. 
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FIG. 1: THe DYNAMICS OF CULTURE AND SOCIETY WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO ÁFGHANISTAN, PAKISTAN AND ÍRAN 
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Perpetuation of inward-looking society 


Institutions can be fragmented into tens of segments or lumped into major categories; 
the total resultant direction of movement being the most important feature. 


Society (the action component) is represented by arrows. The smaller arrows inside 
the cultural matrix indicate the directional movement in each institution after its internal 
oppositional patterns have been identified, described and dominance determined. 

The larger two opposing arrows, outside the matrix, indicate the total resultant forces 
at any given ethnographic present, the thicker and longer the arrow, the more dominant 
the direction of movement. If the actions of the society tend to coincide with the ideals 
of each institution in the cultural matrix, the arrow representing the perpetuation of 
the inward-looking society would practically disappear. Note the author attaches no 
value judgements to the above processes, but simply describes them. Also, the interaction 
between society and its culture is continuing and dynamic. 
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the true essence of Islam. But a careful examination of Islàm reveals the basic 
flaws in such a position." 

True, “Islam” means "submission," but not blind, unquestioning acceptance 
of one's fate, rather, a voluntary acceptance of a way of life, the essence of 
egalitarian Islam after careful examination by the believer. Therefore, a great 
deal of free will enters into a man’s decision to become a Muslim. 

The essence of Islam can be briefly described as follows: 1. Order exists in 
the universe; 2. All men are equal before Allah (Who cannot be blamed for 
the inadequacies of human existence, for often men are certainly not equal in 
the eyes of other men); 3. Social justice. 

The villagers, their every act group reinforcing, do not know of the free will 
aspect of Islam, and their pre-Islamic inwardness becomes intensified through 
the pronouncements of their religious leaders who guide and interpret the 
meaning of life on earth and life beyond. 

For these reasons, traditionalist religious leaders oppose secularization. Each 
step toward a secular state diminishes their political, economic and social power, 
and often casts doubt on their role as religious interpreters. They oppose land 
reform, for many control large tracts of land; * they fight the formation of 
secular schools, for they control education; secular constitutions make inroads 
into their political power; and the abolition, voluntary or forced, of purdah 
loosens their social control. Incidentally, purdah (isolation of women) and the 
veil were urban customs of the Christian Byzantine empire and Sassanian Persia 
adopted by the early Muslims as they became urbanized, and not originally 
Muslim." 

What political alternatives exist in Muslim countries as they try to create 
nation-states out of societies with the following attributes: inward-looking 
attitudes with reciprocal rights and obligations resting in kin, tribal-geographic 
units; rejection of the outsider as universally bad; inward-looking values encour- 
aged by conservative clergy which often forms a vested interest, status quo- 
oriented, power group combined with royal families, large land holders, tribal 
leaders, commercial and entrepreneurial leaders? Often, an individual will 
belong to several or even all of these groups, thus re-enforcing the power élite 
with interlocking relationships. 

I am an anthropologist, but my recent intensive association with sociologists, 
economists and political scientists has infected me with the model building bug. 
Figure 2 expresses graphically a dynamic model for what appears to be occur- 
ring in the three nations under discussion, and may, by extension and probably 
modification, be utilized to describe the political processes now developing in 
Afro-Asia and possibly much of Latin America. 

4. Tbe Muslim World, S6, 1966. 'This entire issue is devoted to Islám in the modern world. 

5. Waqf: an endowment to be used for the support of a religious institution; often abused by the 
religious trustees. 


. N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (London: Oxford, 1952); N. M. Penzer, The Harem 
(London: Geo. Harrap, 1936). 
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FIG.2. FROM COLONY To DEMOCRACY: 
A TENTATIVE MODEL 
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I propose to discuss the six phase model, phase by phase, and indicate the 
inherent, dynamic alternatives. 


Phase 1: Colony or Tribal Nation 


To be respectable, a developing nation must have Five Year Plans and a 
colonial past, though not necessarily have been a colony. Afghanistan, for 
example, is a product of colonialism, a buffer state created by the British and 
, Czarist Russians in order to prevent a clash between those two colonial powers 
in Central Asia. Iri addition, the Czarist Russians and the British divided Qajar 
Persia into zones of influence with the Convention of 1907, and modern Iranian 
political development moved slowly until the reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi 
(1921-41). The modernization programs of Reza Shah paused after the joint 
Anglo-Soviet invasion of Iran in August of 1941. Reza Shah, exiled to Mauri- 
tius and later South Africa, died in 1944." 

Pakistan was part of the British Indian Empire until 1947. 


Phase II: Independence and Beginning Unification 


Eventually the colony becomes independent (Pakistan in 1947), or gains 
control of its own foreign policy (Afghanistan in 1919, for the British con- 
trolled Afghanistan’s external affairs until the Treaty of Rawalpindi, following 
the Third Anglo-Afghan War). 

Unification, however, sometimes begins before independence. In pre-Pakistan 
India, the British government fitfully attempted to involve Indians more and 
more in local and national affairs, but the insistence on a law and order, 
by-the-book bureaucratic process hampered these efforts, and still plagues Pakis- 
tani and Indian attempts to involve the population in development. 

Reza Shah Pahlavi, the father of the present Shah of Iran, began the unifica- 
tion of Iran with varying degrees of success, for many tribal groups in the 
Zagros mountains refused to be pacified and would not accept direct rule from 
Tehran.’ 

The internal unification of Afghanistan, and, in my opinion, the beginnings 
of modern Afghanistan, began before 1919, however, under Amir Abdur Rah- 
man Khan (1880-1901), who extended his influence if not actual control 
throughout most of what we call Afghanistan today. I call this process “internal 

7. P. Avery, Modern Iran (New York: Praeger, 1965); E. A. Bayne, Four Ways of Politics (New 
York: American Universities Field Staff, 1965), pp. 251-310; J. M. Upton, The History of Modern 
Iran (Cambridge: Harvard, 1960); D. N. Wilber, Contemporary Iran (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1963). 

, p: pee "Constitutional development and cultural change," AUFS Reports 9, nos. 1-4, 


9. O. Garrod, “The nomadic tribes of Persia today," Royal Central Asian Soc. Jour., 33, pp. 
32-46 (1946). 
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imperialism." In the past, such as the time of Ahmad Shah Durrani 
(1747-73), a leader united several tribes into a confederation which spread - 
through force, alliance or coercion, to the limits of its power and became an 
empire—not a nation-state. The death of the charismatic leader and the result- 
ing fratricidal wars brought about the fission of the empire into a series of tribal 
states until another charismatic leader arose to fuse them once again into an 
empire. The political process of fusion and fission continued in the Middle East 
until expanding European imperialism arrested and finally stopped the process, 
although "internal imperialism" existed in some Muslim areas (including Itan) 
into the twentieth century.” 

If Abdur Rahman Khan had come to the throne of Kabul several hundred 
years earlier, he would have moved far beyond the boundaries of modern 
Afghanistan, which, at the time of his accession, still had not been drawn. 
While he conquered the internal tribal states of his nation, outsiders drew his 
. boundaries. The British and Czarist Russians drew the boundaries to the north 
(1886), the British and Qajar Persians to the west (early 20th century), and 
the British alone drew the Durand Line of 1893 to the south and east. The 
boundary with China was loosely defined by the Anglo-Russian Pamir Bound- 

Commission of 1891-95, but was demarcated on the ground between the 
People's Republic of China and Afghanistan only in 1964. 


Phase III: Cohesive Progressive Programs or Breakdown: The Alternatives 
Begin 


After the harsh realities of modern political life replace the euphoria of 
independence, two alternatives present themselves. A coalition front of the 
various groups responsible for independence may launch “Cohesive Progressive 
Programs,” or the groups may be unable to cooperate and competition for 
power results in a breakdown of social, political and economic institutions. The 
breakdown process occurs over vatying periods of time, depending on the group 
situation and the individuals involved. Theoretically, at least, the breakdown 
may be violent and immediate, or a slow process of evolutionary erosion (Paki- 
stan from the death of its founder, Muhammad Ali Jinnah in 1948, to the 
bloodless coup of General Muhammad Ayub Khan in 1958), to a series of fits 
and starts in which Cohesive Progressive Programs are instituted several times 
only to be disrupted by seizures of power by vested interest groups or interfer- 
ence from the outside. 

Iran and Afghanistan present examples of the latter processes. The unifica- 
tion of modern Iran begun by Reza Shah Pahlavi was interrupted by the 
Anglo-Russian invasion of 1941. After the Second World War, Iran moved 


10, Examples: creation of Saudi Arabia; periodic tribal wars in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Iran; 
the Kurdish war in Iraq; the current war in Yemen. 
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slowly through a state of continuing crises " until Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, 
son of Reza Shah, instituted his Six Point Reform Program in 1963, launched 
with the backing of the military. The Six Point Program included the follow- 
ing: 1. land reform; 2. nationalization of the forests; 3. sale of government 
owned factories to underwrite land reform; 4. participation of workers in the 
profits of factories; 5. electoral reforms; and 6. the formation of a Literacy 
Corps to spread literacy to the villages, 

The grandson of Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, King Amanullah (1919-29), 
attempted wide ranging reforms without a base of power. He dismissed most of 
his army, considering it an unnecessary expense, and the conservative elements 
inside his country, plus at least the tacit consent of the British in India, over- 
threw Amanullah in a bloody revolt.” Twenty-five years (and three kings) 
later, General Muhammad Daud Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Minister of Defence, peacefully seized power from his uncle, Shah Mahmud 
(who ruled as Prime Minister from 1947-53), and began to implement and 
expand the programs so imaginatively conceived but poorly executed by Ama- 
nullah. The army served as Daud Khan’s base of power. In 1963, King Muham- 
mad Zahir Shah, son of Amanullah’s successor (Muhammad Nadir Shah, who 
ruled from 1929 until his assassination in 1933) began to rule with the support 
of the army and the acquiescence of his first cousin, Prime Minister Daud, who 
stepped down, among other reasons, to prevent disunity in the royal family. The 
decade of Daud laid the groundwork for the current intensification of political, 
economic and social reform.” 

Many new nations begin their first years by moving along the line from 
Independence to Cohesive Progressive Programs (referred to from now on as 
CPP). Note I say moving along the line, not entering into the box. For this 
reason, I describe this model as dynamic. All sorts of short circuits can occur, 
and seldom will a nation move directly from one box to another, but slowly 
move along the line toward the next box. I know of no developing nation which 
has moved directly from Independence to the CPP box, although I concede it to 
be theoretically possible. The usual pattern is for the developing nation to move 
along the CPP line and then for a breakdown to occur, thus accounting for the 
diagonal line leading to Phase III on Figure 2. 

Before proceeding I should define what I mean by CPP, and how we can 
determine when a nation is safely in the box. 

Simply defined, movement toward CPP occurs when the society moves in the 
same general direction as the idealized matrix of culture (Figure 1). 

However, each institution in a society must be examined in its attempts to 


11. T. C. Young, "Iran in continuing crisis,” Foreign Affairs (Jan. 1962). 

12. L. Dupree, “Mahmud Tarzi: Forgotten Nationalist," AUFS Reports, 8, 1 (1964); L. 
Poullada, "Political modernization in Afghanistan" (unpublished manuscript, 1967). 

13. L. Dupree, “The Decade of Daoud ends," AUFS Reports, 7, 7 (1963). 
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perpetuate an inward-looking society or to create an outward-looking society. 
Naturally, opposing tugs occur in all institutions, but we must define the 
general trends, the essence of the culture in relation to the actions of the 
activating components, the society. Just as naturally, some institutions will 
move faster than others in the direction of outward-lookingness, depending on 
the time-space ecology. 

Possibly, some statistically minded sociometricists might wish to design a 
numerical scale, but as a member of the minority believing anthropology to be 
in the humanities, I prefer to refer simply to patterns. If an institution appears 
to be moving in the direction of change which will eventually create an 
outward-looking society, then a plus must be given. (Plus should not necessarily 
be equated with “good.”) If more than one half of the institutions move in this 
direction, the societal matrix as a whole similarly moves. 

The main problem considered in this article is the creation of a nation-state, 
as defined earlier. Of course, all institutions affect each other, but at any given 
time some exert more influence than others. Previous discussion should have 
clarified the reciprocal rights and obligations necessary for the creation of a 
nation-state and need not be repeated here. But when a qualitatively literate 
electorate (in my estimation about 75 per cent of the population will be 
literate), the country moves into the CPP block ready to begin the work of 
achieving a Responsible Representative Government, which, although it need 
not be identical to the democratic systems of the developed West, will at least 
have the primary attribute of a democratic system—choice or alternatives in any 
given situation. Qualitative literacy means the ability to use literate sources in 
otder to consider political, economic, social, and psychological alternative solu- 
tions outside the individual’s limited physical experience. 

Literacy, therefore, is not the answer to development, simply another item in 
the tool kit of culture. For example, literacy can be used to create and perpetuate 
a totalitarian state (ie., a state without alternatives, a tight dictatorship), as 
well as an outward-looking, qualitatively literate society. Literacy opens the way 
to social, political and economic reforms, themselves the products of alterna- 
tives. 

Responsible Representative Government, in my opinion, is reached when 
elections have been held several times without Breakdown or Military Coup. In 
addition, the true power élite emerges from behind the “mud curtain,” tradition- 
alist groups (such as the religious leaders) will have legitimate platforms for 
expounding conservative views and Modernists (however defined) present al- 
ternative paths to development." 

The idealized relationships in the process can be expressed graphically in 
Figures 3 and 4. 


14. W. R. Polk, “The nature of modernization,” Foreign Affairs (Oct. 1965), pp. 100-110. 
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FIG. 3. VESTED INTEREST GROUPS AND GOAL ASPIRATIONS 
Low LEVEL OF LITERACY (IDEALIZED) 


ARTICULATED GOALS: Economic development, political and social reforms 
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Before the military coup and the establishment of a military base of power, 
the groups in control may articulate similar goals; i.e. to achieve “the good life” 
or a "better life," or a "democrative way of life.” But, instead of trying to 
achieve these goals, the vested interest groups tend to turn back on themselves, 
perpetuating the inward-looking society. When these self-perpetuating, self- 
destroying literate units reach the saturation point of political, economic and 
social corruption, the military usually takes over to clean up the various messes, 
as the coup leaders usually describe their goals. At this point, in my opinion, no 
alternative to a military coup can create the stability necessary for the creation 
of a nation-state. 

All institutions must move simultaneously because any major change in one 
institution always affects the others. Naturally, rates of change will vary in time 
and place depending on the quality and quantity of the innovators. 
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FIG. 4. DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES AS 
LITERATE BASE INCREASES (IDEALIZED) 


ARTICULATED GOALS: Economic development, political and social reform 








Political Communists 
Economic socialists 
Free enterprise 


Literate base: 507€ plus 


Vested interest groups (Fig. 3) merge into political parties based on ideological and 
interpretative differences; i.e., alternatives recognized and presented. 

Political Communists refers to those who advocate violent overthrow; economic 
socialists to those desiring public sector dominance over private sector. 

Individuals in coalescing groups often cross institutional lines (see Fig. 1 for major 
institutions). 


Figure 4 illustrates the idealized dynamics after the society reaches a 75 per 
cent (possibly less in certain situations) literate base. Increased literacy brings 
increased secularization, which partly accounts for the step by step resistance of 
the religious leaders. Increased literacy also permits a sharper focus on aspira- 
tions and goal achievements. Purely vested interest groups evolve into coalesced 
national parties, whose vested interests become equated or merged with national 
goals. In other words, political parties offer alternatives for achieving articulated 
national goals. The key is involvement from government to governed, so that 
an outward-looking society is created." I repeat, however, that literacy is simply 
a tool in the culture and not the answer. 


15. L. Dupree, “Involvement: A key to development,” Econ. Dev. and Cultural Change, 13, pp. 
498-504 (1965). 
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Note once again in Figure 2 that, theoretically, a developing nation can move 
into the CPP block, and then directly to Phase VI, Responsible Representative 
Government. Pragmatically, however, given the cultural and social matrixes 
discussed in earlier sections of this paper, the probability of a Phase III to Phase 
VI movement appears remote. In addition, we cannot ignore the possibility of a 
breakdown occurring after a nation has reached the CPP box as indicated by the 
dotted line on Figure 2. The recent film Seven Days in May dramatically 
underscores such a possibility (remote though it may seem) in American 
society.” 


Phases IV and V: Military Coup and the Military Base of Power: The Ability to 
Twist Arms, More Alternatives ™ 


The breakdown, be it slow or fast, is inevitably followed by a military coup, 
and a government with a military base of power comes into being." Brutally 
stated, a military dictatorship initially develops. The terms “military” and “dic- 
tatorship" disturb Western liberals. “Military” is bad enough, but “dictatorship” 
is particularly abhorrent. Dictator, simply a noun describing an individual with 
ultimate power, has become a value laden word, universally associated with 
“bad.” Mention dictator to a group of people and symbols immediately arise: 
Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Trujillo, Stalin, or even Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—if one is an ultra-conservative Republican. The individuals named merely 
symbolize the events which occurred during their reigns of ultimate power, 
events which often run counter to, or distort, the cultural matrix.” 

I maintain, however, that a dictator can be “good,” just as a democratically 
elected president can be “bad.” Individuals and groups in power, and not 
necessarily the systems involved, are good or bad in any given political situation. 
A “good” dictator moves the societal matrix (Figure 1) along the line leading 
to an outward-looking society as defined by the cultural matrix, and the ultimate 
creation of a nation-state with a qualitatively literate electorate as its base of 
power—the situation, at least theoretically, in developed societies. 

In the creation of such a situation, two institutions must function symbioti- 
cally, yet independently: the government administration (including the mili- 
tary base of power) and the educational system. The administration introduces 
"16, The author suspects that overkill in literacy (90 per cent plus) produces an inward-looking 
society, similar to those with a 90 per cent plus non-literacy. Both are convinced they have the 
answers. The audio-visual culture of Marshall McLuhan’s electronically oriented society creates new 
tribal attitudes to replace the old. Quantitative literacy replaces qualitative literacy. M. McLuhan, 
Understanding Media (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

17. Power simply means the ability to influence decisions, 

18. The pattern escalates in both Black Africa (10 military coups since 1965) and Latin America 
(15 coups since Fidel Castro came to power in Cuba). 

19. Hitler's ovens are a perversion of traditional German anti-Semitism. The anti-civil rights 
movements in the United States run counter to our cultural patterns (remember, society is the 


activator). Many consider Vietnam to be a deviation from traditional American cultural patterns, 
although all the right words and symbols are used to defend US actions. 
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reform programs consistent with the essence of the culture, not necessarily with 
the society, however. The Basic Democracies Program in Pakistan, the Six Point 
Reform Programs of the Shah in Iran, and the new constitution and basic laws 
of Afghanistan constitute such programs. The educational institution creates the 
outward-looking society necessary for the acceptance of the reform programs; 
ie. the attitudes to accompany the acceptance of the programs. The military 
does not interfere with the decision making processes, but sits as the instrument 
of power to enforce the programs if such force becomes necessaty, or to put 
down conservative resistance to the programs. 

At first glance, the military and educational institutions appear to be greatly 
dissimilar. A closer examination reveals many parallels: both have a fairly rigid 
hierarchy; both train young minds; both remain generally aloof from the daily 
economic struggle for survival; influential political leaders tend to emerge from 
both groups, although both often proclaim their aloofness to politics and both 
are receptacles of the ultimate values of society. The last point needs some 
elaboration. 

The educational institution seeks to perpetuate valid old values, while intro- 
ducing literate, outward-looking interpretations to the non-literate mind. Goals 
articulated by the literati usually look beyond the inward-looking goals of the 
peasant-tribal society and vested interest oriented groups. The outward-looking 
goals of the literati usually equate with the ultimate value of the cultural 
matrix, but individuals and groups within the literati often disagree as to how 
the goals may be achieved. 

The military classes of the three countries under study are created by taking 
young boys from all parts of the countries and training them in military schools 
from grammar or junior high through college. The curriculum places great 
emphasis on the symbolic nation-state and the government, be it Crown (Iran, 
Afghanistan) or Republic (Pakistan). The concept that the military should 
remain out of politics is drummed into the classroom. Because of his Sandhurst 
training, General Muhammad Ayub Khan wrestled long with his conscience 
before seizing power in October 1958. The liberal Shah of Iran vacillated for 
years before using military force as an effective means to implement reforms. 
The military in Afghanistan on several occasions in the 20th century (1929, 
1953, 1963) moved into power or supported those seeking power.” 

In the past, many have worried about the political orientations of returned, 
foreign educated Iranian, Afghani and Pakistani officers. The American military 
pactomania involved Pakistan in CENTO and SEATO and Iran in CENTO. A 

20. King Muhammad Nadir Shah (1929); Prime Minister Muhammad Daud Khan (1953); 
King Muhammad Zahir Shah (1963). Incidentally, the Soviet Union very effectively used the Red 
Army as an integrative institution, particularly during and after World War I, which partly accounts 
for the liberalization of current internal and external Soviet policies. The American army performed 


the same function beginning with the Korean War, and partly out of this military democratization 
came the increase in quantity and quality of the present civil rights movements. 
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five-square type of thinking emerged in the 1950s from the Pentagon, aided and 
abetted by the State Department, which, in essence, stated: train a nation's 
officer corps, arm its military and the nation belongs to the United States. 
Conversely, when the Russians trained and armed a nation's military establish- 
ment, that nation belonged to the USSR. For example, when Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Indonesia and others signed arms agreements with the Soviets, 
official Americans cried, "They're going Communist.” In the hindsight of 1967, 
I think we can safely say the developing nations armed by the Soviets did not 
fall under external Communist domination. Neither did the Americans gain 
control of their allies, be they European or Asian. In fact, Iran purchased $100 
million worth of Soviet small arms in February 1967, and Pakistan has been 
receiving arms from the People's Republic of China since the Second Kashmir - 
War of September 1965. The Pakistanis also follow a most independent foreign 
policy, particularly vis-2-vis China. The Americans should congratulate them- 
selves for these emerging patterns. The original articulated goals of American 
aid, military or economic, were to create stable political governments and 
economic viability. 

The United States may not have created military bulwarks against imperialist 
Communism in Iran and Pakistan, but they have helped create political stability 
based on excellent internal security forces (military bases of power), and as 
much economic viability as possible in such nations. The Russians performed 
the same role in Afghanistan, although the Afghani neutral posture did enable 
the United States to contribute greatly to Afghanistan’s development, particu- 
larly and importantly in the educational sphere. 

Usually the foreign trained military officer returns with his nationalist feel- 
ings reinforced. At times he may sound anti-American or anti-Soviet, but in 
reality, his statements relate to pro-Pakistani, pro-Afghani or pro-Iranian senti- 
ments. Incidentally, Afghanistan carries its neutral role to the extreme. It sends 
military officers for training in both the US and the USSR, although fewer 
attend schools in the US. On return to Afghanistan, the American and Russian 
trained Afghanis compare notes, and decide they may as well have gone to the 
same place. American and Russian military bases reasonably resemble one 
another; so do instructors and the instruction received. US trained Afghani pi- 
lots learn to fly American F-100 jets, then return to fly Mig 21s. Afghani in- 
fantry officers study at Fort Benning and return to command troops using 
Russian infantry weapons. But the most important fact is that the officer corps 
remains pro-Afghani first and foremost. 

The concept of the “good dictator” with a military base of power is a 
quicksilver one, however, and in the developing world the military too often 
becomes involved in daily decision making (as in certain nations in South East 
Asia, Africa and Latin America), and therefore simply create another vested 
interest group. In addition, a “good dictator” will not necessarily be succeeded 
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by another "good dictator." Until genuinely free, legitimate elections are held 
several times, the illegitimate succession of power can be—and often is— 
tepeated as military man replaces military man replaces military man." 

If the "good" dictator becomes corrupted and creates a "Tight Dictatorship," 
an alternative in Phase V, he skews the movement of the societal matrix, and 
his own military colleagues overthrow him and another government begins the 
path along the line to CPP in Phase V. In other words, a series of bouncebacks 

‘occur through the “Military Coup” to the "Military Base of Power" box and the 
painful path to CPP begins anew. 

To continue along the line from the “Military Base of Power" to CPP, 
alternatives must be permitted to develop; i.e., the government must tolerate 
articulate, responsible opposition. Elections must be held to train people for 
government responsibility. A democratic facade can grow into a reality, if the 
government in power sincerely wants it to grow. Educational opportunities must 
be expanded. Occupational mobility must be encouraged as the economic poten- 
tial develops. Social reforms must guarantee women the right to participate in 
all institutional growth. Although opposition must be permitted to exist, for 
some time it must be watched. The press should be free, but not given unlimited 
license to libel. 

The military, while these dynamic programs outlined above are being imple- 
mented, must sit as the base of power ready to move against those elements 
attempting to disrupt reform programs. Again, I emphasize the quicksilver 
aspects of the military base of power, and recognize that many developing 
nations have continued to bounce from CPP to "Tight Dictatorships," and 
through another coup to the "Military Base of Power" once again. 

In my opinion, the necessary qualitatively literate electorate will develop 
when, as literacy increases, vested interest groups coalesce to form meaningful 
political parties with articulated, outward-looking party programs which, al- 
though they may emphasize different paths, all desire the creation of "Responsi- 
ble Representative Government" with reciprocal rights and obligations emanat- 
ing from the governed to the government and back again. 


Phase VI: Responsible Representative Government: ‘The Nation Becomes a 
Symbol 


After several legitimate successions of government have taken place through 
the mechanics of free elections without a bounceback to military coup, a nation 
can then enter the block for “Responsible Representative Government,” and the 
nation-state replaces the man (supra-tribal chief), as the symbol of national 
unity. Therefore, a nation-state is as much a state of mind (i.e. attitudes) as a 
geographic entity. The abstraction becomes the reality. 


21. South Korea and Turkey may—repeat may—be almost in the CPP box. 
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Possibly a Phase VII should be added to the model: “Regional Alignment,” 
outside foreign induced military alliance. Beyond the nation-state, the possibility 
of regional groupings which make geographic, cultural, economic and historical 
sense must be considered, particularly since few of the developing nations today 
form logical entities. One such regional grouping might develop out of the 
Regional Cooperation for Development (RCD) now evolving out of the decay- 
ing body of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO, which includes Tur- 
key, Pakistan and Iran). Turkey, having looked to Europe for its inspiration for 
several generations, may not long remain in RCD after CENTO has been given 
a decent burial. However, when the military onus of CENTO is removed from 
the Middle East, Afghanistan may possibly join forces with Pakistan and Iran, at 
least in an economic common market situation.” 

22. L. Dupree, “A suggested Pakistan-Afghanistan-Iran federation,” MEJ, 17, pp. 383-399 


(1963); A. Siddiqi, A Path for Pakistan (Karachi: Pakistan Publishing House, 1964); D. N. 
Wilber, “Prospects for Federation in the Northern Tier,” MEJ, 12, pp. 385-394 (1958). 


ISRAELS NEW ARAB DILEMMA 


Don Peretz 


from the Six Day War last June. Although there are only estimates of 

the number of people displaced during and after the fighting, the total 
may be nearly 700,000. This includes several categories of refugees: Pales- 
tinians who crossed from the West Bank to the east bank of Jordan, Syrians who 
fled from the Jawlàn District (called in Israel the Golan Heights), and Egyp- 
tians who were evacuated from Sinai and the Suez Canal Zone. Also, directly 
affected are some one million Palestinians who did not flee from their homes in 
Jordan and the Gaza Strip. They continue to live in territory occupied by Israel. 
About half of the latter were classified as refugees after the first round of 
fighting between Israel and the Arab states during 1947-48. 

Although Israel conducted a population census in its newly acquired territory 
after the Six Day War, there were only estimates of the number of "new" 
refugees in the surrounding countries. Between 80,000 and 125,000 Syrians 
were displaced from their homes in Jawlan. Estimates of Palestinians who left 
the West Bank of the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan ranged from 150,000 to 
222,000. The largest evacuation occurred in the Suez Canal Zone after the June 
ceasefire. Approximately 350,000 residents of the Egyptian-held western bank 
of the Suez Canal were moved inland from towns such as Ismailia, Suez, Port 
Said, Port Tawfiq and West Qantara because of continued artillery duels be- 
tween Israeli and UAR forces. 

All dimensions of the Palestine problem were radically altered by the June 
war. While several new categories of war refugees were created, territorial and 
political changes may alter the status of several hundred thousand Palestinians 
who have been classified as refugees since 1947-48. This may occur if plans 
being devised by Israel are implemented. 


A MAJOR dislocation of populations in Egypt, Syria and Jordan resulted 


Why They Left 


As usual in modern warfare, reports about the causes of refugee flight differ 
greatly. In areas of the West Bank of Jordan visited by the author of this article 
a day or two after they were occupied by Israeli troops there was evidence that 
the occupation authorities were attempting to restore normal life, and of official 


© Don Peretz is Director of the South West Asia and North Africa Program at State University of 
New York at Binghamton and author—among other volumes—of Israel and the Palestine Arts. 
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discouragement of incidents likely to cause departure of Arab inhabitants. On 
the other hand Arabs who had left their homes during or immediately after the 
fighting found it difficult, if not impossible, to return. The further they moved 
from their towns or villages the greater became obstacles to their return. The 
nearer they came to the Jordan River, the more encouragement they received 
from Israeli soldiers on the spot to keep moving until they reached the other 
side of the river. 

There were several incidents in which Arabs were forced to leave their homes 
and villages. About 20,000 Palestinians lived in six such villages located along 
the former armistice demarcation line between Israel and Jordan. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of these six villages were forced to leave by the Israel army during 
or immediately after the war and large parts of, if not all, the villages were 
destroyed. Israeli officials charged that they were used as Arab military bases 
either during or before the June fighting, although the evacuated residents 
deny the charges. Several days after the fighting some 200 Arab families were 
given only a few hours notice before being required to leave their homes in the 
Old City of Jerusalem, and the evacuated houses were destroyed to make room 
for a large plaza before the Wailing Wall. In these instances many evacuees 
became refugees on the east bank of the Jordan River, some found refuge with 
Arab families in Israel-held territory, and others were provided with makeshift 
shelter by UNRW A." 

A non-official survey conducted by two sociology professors from the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut among one hundred refugee families in Jordan indi- 
cated that they fled because of physical fear of the Israelis and a sense of honor. 
At a press conference in Beirut during October the professors reported 
Y . that there is a very deep-seated fear of Israel specifically. . . . but even 
deeper and in some ways more important, it is a fear for honor; the honor and 
dignity of the family, especially of the women." 

"The villagers felt that their honor would be compromised if they stayed. 
This is a very different idea for people from the west, who feel that it is more 
courageous to stay behind." 

While the professors noted very few reports of outright atrocities, “They 
talked of gestures: the rounding up of persons, searching of homes, not respect- 
ing the women's quarters, forcing the old men to take off their hats and shoes 
which is very shameful in the Arab world." * 

Nearly all the population fled from Jawlan, seized by Israel during the last 
day or two of the war. Less than 7,000 of the 80,000 to 125,000 original 
~ 1. Report of the Commissioner-General of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, July 1, 1966—June 30, 1967. General Assembly. Official 
Records: 22nd Session. Supplement No. 13 (A/6713). p. 11; also, Report of the. Secretary- 
General under General Assembly Resolution 2252 (ES-V) and Security Council Resolution 237 


(1967). Document No. A/6797. September 15, 1967. pp. 12-32. 
2. Christian Science Monitor. October 30, 1967. 
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inhabitants remained. Quneitra, the largest town with a pre-war population of 
20,000 to 30,000, was left with some 200 civilians, mostly old people, women 
and children. According to Israeli sources, once active hostilities were underway, 
the population of the region moved out ez masse, In a report submitted by the 
Special Representative of the UN Secretary General after the war, he found it 
difficult "to determine the line between physical and psychological pressure." 
He indicated "that the local population felt frightened by incidents such as 
shooting in the air, or the rounding up of civilians. . . (he) felt that it was 
likely that many such incidents had taken place and that the Israel forces had 
not viewed unfavorably the impact of such incidents on the movement of 
population out of the area.” * 

Although relatively few Palestinians left Gaza during the war, movement of 
refugees out of the Strip began in fairly large numbers after September when 
Israel lifted the barriers on travel into and out of the area. The zealousness of 
Palestine national consciousness and the strong pro-Nasir sentiment among 
Gaza residents, and their heavy concentration in such a strategic area, caused 
Israel authorities to encourage departure. Some Gaza residents found opportu- 
nity to move to the West Bank, others moved further on into the Hashimite 
Kingdom. By October the number leaving Gaza was between 3,000 to 6,000 
per month. 

Economic reasons accounted for many departures from the occupied territory. 
A fairly large number of Palestinian refugees in both Gaza and the West Bank 
received monthly payments from relatives abroad to supplement their meager 
UNRWA rations and services. Although there are no precise figures available 
on refugee remittances, total foreign exchange sent to the Hashimite Kingdom 
by emigrants during 1966 (nearly all by emigrants) amounted to $25 mil- 
lion." According to some estimates there are over 100,000 Jordanian residents, 
or about a quarter of the working force, employed abroad, most of whom were 
1947-48 refugees. It may be assumed, therefore, that nearly every refugee 
family was receiving some income from abroad. Since a large proportion of 
such funds came from other Arab countries, there was danger that the recipients 
would be cut off from this source of income if they remained in Israel-held 
territory. 

Hundreds of Jordanian government employees left Israel-held territory be- 
cause they were cut off from their places of employment on the east bank or lost 
their livelihood as a result of the occupation. Others who were offered opportu- 
nity to continue their services as employees of the Israel military government 
preferred to leave. 


3. Op. cit. A/6797, pp. 8-10. 
4. Ha-Aretz. November 9; Beirut Star. October 2, 1967. 
5. Aryeh Sheshkin, "Economic Structure of the West Bank.” (Based on an Israel government 
survey). New Outlook. Vol. 10. No. 7 (91). September-October 1967. p. 27. 
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Numbers of Refugees and Residents of Occupied Areas 


As in 1947-48, there is wide disagreement on nearly every aspect of the war, 
from its causes to its consequences. Again, in 1967 there is discrepancy between 
the population figures of the Israel government on the one hand, and those of 
the United Nations and the countries whose territory was occupied on the other. 
Differences in the estimates of refugees are as great as 40 to 50 per cent. 
According to a census conducted during September by the Israel government 
there were about 1,100,000 Arabs in Sinai, the Gaza Strip, Jordanian Jerusa- 
lem, the West Bank and Jawlàn. 

According to Syrian sources there were 115,000 people in the area seized by 
Israel including 17,000 Palestine refugees registered with UNRWA. Israel 
reported 90,000 people in the area before June, of whom only 6,400 remained 
in eight settlements." 

The Sinai Peninsula, nearly three times the size of Israel, was largely uninhab- 
ited except for Bedouin tribes and the towns of al-Arish and East Qantara. 
Pre-war population of al-Arish was estimated at between 30,000 and 40,000 
and that of East Qantara at about 15,000. The Israel census enumerated a total 
of 33,000 persons in North Sinai of whom 30,000 were in al-Arish (these 
figures did not include nomadic Bedouin). By the end of the war only a little 
over 1,000 inhabitants remained in East Qantara and exodus of Egyptians from 
both the Gaza Strip and Sinai was proceeding at the rate of several hundred per 
month.’ 

The Egyptian estimate of population in the Gaza Strip at the end of 1966 
was 454,000, compared to 356,000 counted in the Israel census. Since only 
some 3,000 Gaza residents fled during the June war, there was a difference of 
100,000, or 22 per cent fewer inhabitants counted by Israel. The discrepancy 
was attributed to incomplete registration of deaths, mainly among refugees. The 
Israelis counted only 220,000 refugees in Gaza compared to 317,000 listed by 
the United Nations." 

The Israel census enumerated only about 600,000 West Bank residents and 
about 65,000 to 70,000 occupants of former Jordanian Jerusalem. The last 
Jordanian census in 1961 reported nearly 800,000 inhabitants in these areas. 
Since the natural increase of Palestinians was estimated at around three per cent 
a yeat, Jordanian and United Nations statistics indicated that there were nearly 
one million Arabs in the areas of the Hashimite Kingdom which fell into Israel 
hands. During the fighting an estimated 150,000 to 222,000 West Bank and 
Jordanian Jerusalem residents fled. According to UNRWA estimates approxi- 
mately half of these refugees were permanent residents and the other half were 

6. Op. cit. A/6797. p. 5. 
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refugees a second time, having left their original homes in Israel during 
1947-48. 'The greatest differences in population figures were in the Israel and 
United Nations estimates of the 1947-48 West Bank refugees. The Israelis 
found only 120,000 remaining in the West Bank compared to the UNRWA 
estimate of 311,000 last August." 

Israeli officials attribute the great differences in population figures principally 
to inflated UNRWA ration rolls caused by failure to report deaths, arid to 
absence of several tens of thousands of Palestinians who were living abroad, but 
who were registered by UNRWA as residents of the occupied areas. 


Israeli Policies and Problems of Administration in Occupied Areas 


The situation in the occupied areas differs greatly from that following the 
1947-48 and the 1956 wars with the Arab states. Far more territory has been 
occupied, including all the land disputed in the Palestine conflict. Thus the ap- 
proximately 8,000 square miles controlled by Israel within the 1949 armistice 
frontiers has been enlarged about four times to include all Sinai, the Gaza Strip, 
the Jordanian West Bank (with East or Arab Jerusalem), and Jawlan.” 

Whereas in 1948 only about 150,000 leaderless Palestinians remained in 
Israel, there are now about ten times that number of Arabs constituting about a 
third of the population under Israel jurisdiction.” The present Arab population 
includes several former Jordanian Cabinet ministers, ambassadors, high ranking 
government officers, judges, clerics, lawyers, physicians, engineers, journalists, 
educators and other professionals, The problems faced by Israel in dealing with 
the occupied territories are not only more numerous but far more complex than 
those ever before faced in its dealings with Arab residents. 

* In 1956-57 Israeli forces destroyed roads, military establishments and other 
Egyptian installations before departing from Sinai and the Gaza Strip. Army 
policy now is to extend highways, rebuild military posts, and otherwise improve 
the infrastructure indicating that there will be no hasty evacuation from any of 
the occupied territories. 

Public opinion in Israel as indicated by the press, the pronouncements of 
political leaders and other leading citizens daily becomes more resistant to 
departure for both sentimental and practical reasons. Only the Arab wing of the 
bifurcated Communist party, and Mapam have openly opposed retention by 
Israel of certain occupied territories. The press and leaders of most other 
political groups have on several occasions made known their opposition to 
return of any, or in some instances, return of large parts of the Arab territories. 
The leaders of Mapai, the kingpin in the present war coalition government, 
~ 9. Op. cit. CBS Census; A/6713. 

10. The total areas of Israel and the occupied territories is about 35,000 square miles. 
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have not made public their position on the occupied regions. Within Mapai, 
however, there are differences of opinion about the future of the territory and its 
inhabitants. Some support the Mapam proposal to return much of the West 
Bank to Jordan; others favor the concept of a "Greater Israel" in which all 
territory will be retained. 

Within two months after the war leaders of several political parties took 
definite stands against return of land to the defeated Arabs. Labor Minister 
Yigal Allon told a gathering of his Ahdut Ha'avoda Party that "Israel's eastern 
border must be the River Jordan and the halfway line through the Dead Sea. 
This was a viable frontier with Jordan, and a permanent Israeli presence by 
settlement of this region will ensure the nation's security," he warned. "The 
Golan Heights is no less part of ancient Israel than Hebron and Nablus, for did 
not Jephtha judge there?” he asked. Allon stated that he preferred a cease fire 
arrangement along the new borders to armistice agreements that would again 
lead to renewed war. Israel could not settle its border problems by military and 
diplomatic means alone, he stated. The liberated areas could be suitably devel- 
oped by settling them with Jews in cooperation with the Arab populations.” 

At approximately the same time Israel's Defense Minister, Major General 
Moshe Dayan, one of the founders and leaders of the new Rafi Party, addressed 
his followers along similar lines. “All the areas we have taken, including the 
Suez and the Rama [Golan Heights], are dear to us." He too called upon Jewish 
history and Israel's security as reasons for retaining the “new territories." ” 

More recently Israel's Chief Sephardic Rabbi gave religious sanction to reten- 
tion of the occupied territories. In answer to a question about the halachic status 
of the area he replied that no religious or secular authority, including the Israel 
government, has the power to yield a single inch. "The land was promised to us 
by the Almighty, and all the prophets foretold its return to us. Therefore, it is 
forbidden for any Jew ever to consider returning any part whatsoever of the 
land of our forefathers.” * 

Mapam’s six point peace program contains the only suggestion by any of 
Israel’s major parties for return of territory. The plan calls for keeping border 
changes related to security reasons to “an absolute minimum.” It opposed 
“programs of annexation of the West Bank of Jordan into the State of Israel, as 
expressed by various members of the Cabinet.” However, Mapam also calls for 
inclusion of the Gaza Strip, the ridges of the Golan Heights and Jordanian 
Jerusalem within Israel’s enlarged borders. Mapam also would refuse to evacu- 
ate any territory until a peace settlement is achieved.” 

An alternative to annexation has been suggested by a group of private Israeli 
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citizens representing a wide range of political opinions, including many who 
formerly supported establishment of a binational state. Their proposal calls for 
a federation of Palestine (Eretz-Israel) to include the State of Israel, the West 
Bank and Gaza, with "Greater Jerusalem" as its capital. Neighboring Arab 
states would also be encouraged to join. The jurisdiction of the federation would 
include economic, trade, transportation, communications, education, culture and 
other activities, and "will be determined dynamically, by the process of growing 
mutual trust and cooperation." ^ This leaves only the Arab faction of the 
Communist party with a program calling for immediate and complete evacua- 
tion of the occupied territories. l 

Integration into Israel of Arab Jerusalem has already become “non- 
negotiable.” The former Arab municipal structure, educational system, police 
force, and public services have all been united with those in Israel's capital and 
the 65,000 to 70,000 Arab occupants of the former Jordanian city are now 
considered to be Israeli residents. 

Although policy toward other occupied areas is not quite so decisive, the 
general trend is toward a similar, if not identical, form of integration. The 
major and as yet unanswered problem confronting Israelis is what to do about 
the large Arab population for which their government would be responsible if 
complete integration of the occupied areas occurs. Given present rates of popu- 
lation growth, the Jews would become a minority within a decade in a "Greater 
Israel" including Gaza and the West Bank. Fear of becoming a minority in an 
"Arab Israel" accounts for Mapam's abandonment of its traditional binational 
program and for the party's desire to return the West Bank to Jordan. 

Many who favor a "Greater Israel" are among the strongest opponents of 
binationalism because they fear diluting the country's "Jewish character." One 
answer to this dilemma was recently offered by the Secretary-General of Rafi, 
Shimon Perez. He foresaw possibilities of encouraging Arab emigration. "There 
is the phenomenon in the modern world," he pointed out, "of roaming from 
village to city and from agriculture to industry. In the Arab world industrial 
development was delayed by several generations, but the twentieth century 
arrived in the Arab world with the assistance of oil wells which made possible 
employment and enrichment of many. Why prevent the movement of emi- 
grants from underdeveloped agriculture in Judah and Samaria to the oil indus- 
tries of Kuwait and Bahrein?" he asked, Perez believed that under appropriate 
conditions tens of thousands of Arabs would flock to the oil rich Arab countries, 
forgetting the era when they had been refugees." 

Since the Six Day War there have been increasing calls by the Israel govern- 
ment and Jewish Agency for a great increase in Jewish immigration to balance 
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the large Arab population in the new territories. By December Jewish settle- 
ments were set up in Sinai, the West Bank and Jawlàn, although there seemed 
to be few indications of large scale Jewish immigration to the new territories. 
Meanwhile, Israel has taken full responsibility for administration and gov- 
ernment in the occupied areas. Arab Jerusalem is under civil administration but 
the Jawlān, the West Bank and the Gaza-Sinai areas are governed by high 
ranking army officers. Each of the three milirary governates is subdivided into 
districts under lower ranking officers. Local officials such as mayors, town clerks, 
judges, teachers, welfare workers, and even a few Jordanian appointed police 
officers have been asked to continue in their posts. Although many Palestinians 
refused to serve under, or to receive their salaries from, Israel, there are hun- 
dreds who have remained. Some who did not wish to become refugees remained 
in their posts because they had no alternative income. Others felt duty bound to 
the Arab communities they were serving. A few envisaged possibilities of 
cooperation with Israel until the fate of the occupied areas would be determined. 
The military governors have been assisted in their administration by civilian 
specialists seconded from various Israel government departments including the 
ministries of education, agriculture, social welfare, health, finance and others. 
Long range development policy for the occupied areas is being devised by a 
complex of civilian committees comprised of some two hundred specialists in a 
variety of fields. They include agriculturalists, urban planners, hydrologists, 
petroleum engineers, sociologists and demographers. While many of these com- 
mittees work independently of each other, they are supposedly coordinated in 
the prime minister’s office. Included among their responsibilities are plans for 
redistributing and relocating Arab populations in the Gaza Strip and West 
Bank. Their micro-economic planning includes an overall survey of resources 
and populations with possibilities of integrating the occupied areas into Israel’s 
economy, their return to the Arab states, or continued administration of parts of 
them. Israeli policy toward both the old and new refugees will be largely 
determined by overall plans for the occupied areas. Indications are that repatria- 
tion of any substantial number of refugees will be discouraged, especially in 
view of the high Arab birth rate. Except for the 14,000 West Bank residents 
who were permitted to return last August, there has been no large scale official 
return to occupied territory. On the other hand, exodus from Israel-held regions 
continues at the rate of a few thousand per month.” Some unofficial repatriation 
occurs where the Jordan River is shallow enough to permit crossings on foot or 
by motor vehicles. One Israeli hydrologist has suggested flooding the River in 
the Beisan Valley as a deterrent to unauthorized infiltration. 
At the micro-economic level there are plans for pilot projects resettling some 
2,000 refugee families, two-thirds in agriculture and one-third in non- 
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agricultural occupations on Jordanian government state lands in the Jordan 
Valley." 

The annual report of UNRWA observed that few former inhabitants of the 
Old City of Jerusalem and very few refugees formerly living in UNRWA 
camps on the West Bank were permitted to return during the August repatria- 
tion. There has been some speculation that refugee camps and installations on 
the West Bank may be used for resettling refugees from the Gaza Strip. 

Israelis who have been developing plans for the occupied areas reason that 
their efforts will not be wasted even if the areas are returned to the Arab 
countries. If economic rehabilitation succeeds, not only will the refugees, the 
indigenous populations and the Arab countries benefit; it will also be to Israel's 
advantage to be surrounded by fewer displaced Palestinians. 


Economic Differences 


Economic, social, educational, legal, political and security problems face 
Israelis in their short term administration and long term planning for the 
occupied Arab territories. Economic differences between Israelis and the occu- 
pied Arab populations are very great. Income and wages, taxes and government 
expenditures were much higher in Israel. According to an economic survey of 
the West Bank conducted by the Israeli prime minister’s office, per capita 
income in Israel was six times higher than that in Jordan. Israeli professionals 
earned four times as much as unskilled laborers, while the difference in Jordan 
was ten times.” 

Since half the West Bank population lives from agriculture, it was necessary 
to find markets for their surpluses. Gradually barriers to sale of West Bank 
produce were removed and markets in Arab Jerusalem and the east bank were 
restored. Movement of Arab fruits and vegetables into integrated Jerusalem was 
controlled by Israel custom officers stationed at the main roads linking the city 
with the West Bank. Similar supervision was set up over the rapidly rees- 
tablished commerce between the east and west banks and Arab-owned trucks 
were authorized to transport goods from the Israel-held regions to the Hashim- 
ite Kingdom. Although there are no official links between Israel and Jordan, 
commerce between them has developed to a point where both sides agreed to 
rebuild parts of the Jordan River bridges which were blown up during the war. 
Even the unofficial exchange of Israeli and Arab newspapers which used to take 
place at Mandelbaum Gate in Jerusalem was restored at one of the rebuilt 


bridges. 
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Despite the relative underdevelopment of Jordanian agriculture caused by 
lack of extensive irrigation, scarcity of modern techniques such as use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, weed killers and insecticides, and the low level of mechanization 
(there were an estimated 1,000 tractors on the West Bank compared to 11,000 
in Israel)," Israeli agriculturalists continue to fear competition from Arab 
produce. Prices are higher in Israel because of high mechanization and labor 
costs. By developing complementary crop patterns and joint marketing proce- 
dures Israeli planners hope to remove the dangers of competition. For example, 
the Israel Ministry of Agriculture would encourage some West Bank farmers to 
shift production from competitive crops such as tomatoes or melons to bread 
grains (which Israel must import), figs or olives, the productivity of all of 
which is low in Israel. 

Restrictions on commetce between Gaza, the West Bank and Israel have also 
gradually been lifted since June. A primitive common market is developing 
with exchange of goods and currency between Israel, the occupied territories 
and, to some extent, the Hashimite Kingdom. As early as August goods were 
freely exchanged between Gaza and Israel and by the end of October the West 
Bank Military Government removed restrictions on "export" of goods by West 
Bank merchants to Israel. West Bank agricultural surpluses could be marketed 
in Israel according to government plans and their entrance to the country would 
be permitted to the extent that they did not create surpluses. 

Israel-manufactured products were sold in Gaza and the West Bank several 
weeks before the new “common market” agreement. The advantage to Arab 
merchants of the new free trade arrangement is that Israel offers a relatively 
large tariff free outlet which could be exploited by Arab firms using low cost 
labor. Since most West Bank enterprises were small shops employing three or 
four workers (only two enterprises employed more than 100), they would 
constitute no threat to Israeli industry and, on the other hand, they could 
develop with market opportunities found in Israel.” 

In the Gaza Strip, the economy was thrown askew by the war. By June 1967 
Gaza was developing an economic pattern based on a combination of factors. 
Employment for thousands of residents and foreign currency were provided by 
the United Nations Emergency Force, UNRWA, remittances from relatives 
who were working in the Persian Gulf, the export of citrus, and Gaza’s free 
port. Citrus alone provided earnings of about $9 million per year.” With their 
foreign currency, Gaza merchants purchased European imports which they were 
permitted to sell at great profit and relatively low duty through the Gaza free 
port. Now UNEF has departed; the future of UNRWA is uncertain; there is 
serious doubt about possibilities of continued remittances from the Persian Gulf, 
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and Gaza is no longer an Egyptian free port. Only the citrus market remains as a 
major source of income. Although the Israel government has authorized Gaza 
merchants to continue their export of fruit, taxes on profits are likely to be much 
higher and foreign currency controls more rigid. Disruption of the economic 
pattern that was emerging in Gaza last June accounts in part for the growing 
exodus from the Strip. 

Since cash assets of most Arab banks were transferred from the occupied 
regions before the war, Arab merchants and businessmen faced serious shortages 
after June. Israel currency was made legal tender and branches of Israeli banks 
were opened in the new territories, but this did not alleviate problems caused by 
currency shortages because most Arab bank accounts were still inaccessible. In 
August there were negotiations between Israeli officials and Jordanian repre- 
sentatives of the central bank, but they failed to reach agreement on opening 
branches of Jordanian banks in occupied territory. Although Syrian and Egyp- 
tian currencies were replaced by Israeli money, use of the Jordanian dinar is still 
permitted on the West Bank, and Jordanian money keeps flowing across the 
river from sales of West Bank agricultural commodities in the Hashimite 
Kingdom. Most Arabs seem to have more confidence in Jordanian than in 
Israeli currency. Few willingly accept the exchange rate set by the Israel authori- 
ties because of the belief that the dinar has been undervalued. 

A major dilemma facing Israeli planners is the "danger" of cheap Arab labor 
from the occupied areas. In integrating Jerusalem attempts are being made by 
government authorities and the Histadrut to lessen wage differences, but this 
can be done only gradually if the economy of East Jerusalem is not to be 
disrupted. On the other hand, some Israeli economists argue that if Arab 
workers are paid on the full Histadrut scale and Arab farmers receive prices for 
their crops prevailing in Israel, there will not be enough productive capacity in 
Israel and the occupied territories together to provide for increased purchasing 
power. Such a result would escalate Israel's trade deficit by something like $250 
million.“ Economic considerations such as these strongly influence Cabinet 
decisions about the political future of Gaza and the West Bank. They serve as a 
strong counter balance to the strategic and emotional factors which have 
strongly weighted Israeli public opinion. 


Absentee Property 


An economic problem peculiar to Jerusalem is the fate of “absentee prop- 
erty” owners, Under the 1950 Israel Law property of all persons classified as 
absentees was vested in a Custodian. Although Arabs of East Jerusalem are now 
considered Israel residents, according to the law they are also absentees, who 
have forfeited property rights in Israel. Israelis who owned property in East 
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Jerusalem are, under Jordanian law, in the same position. According to the 
Israeli government, property held by the Jordanian Custodian of June 4 in East 
Jerusalem now automatically belongs to the Israel government. (Israel ex- 
panded the area of its capital from about 40 to 100 square kilometers to include 
the Arab Old City and several Jordanian villages from the borders of Bethle- 
hem to Kalandia airport on the road to Ramallah). In instances where proper- 
ties held by the Jordanian or Israeli Custodians were sold, they belong to new 
Owners. 

There is now strong pressure from Israelis concerned about property rights 
and from the Ministry of Justice to amend the law excluding from the definition 
of “absentee property" buildings and land possessed by residents of East Jerusa- 
lem who lived in the city before June 28 when it was integrated with Israel. It 
would be "unthinkable," according to some legal specialists, to evict either 
Arabs from Jewish, or Jews from Arab property which was classified as absen- 
tee. Prevailing legal opinion seems to favor compensation to owners of property 
lost during the 1947-48 Palestine war. However, the legal and technical snares 
involved are numerous since much of the "absentee property" has been sold and 
resold several times. Would former owners be entitled to compensation based 
on property values of 1948 or of 1967? What currency rates would be paid? 
Would there be compensation for loss of income over the past 20 years? 
Would owners be charged for improvements, taxes and other expenditures 
during this time and, if so, how much compensation would be left? ® 


Education 


Among the more vexing problems are those pertaining to Arab education. 
Despite low living standards, education was widespread throughout the occu- 
pied areas. In the West Bank some 60 per cent of the inhabitants in the 15 to 19 
year old age group had at least four years of schooling.” This vast educational 
system included 630 state schools and 200 UNRWA schools with a total of 
170,000 pupils and 6,200 teachers on the West Bank; 80 state and 100 
UNRWA schools with 100,000 pupils and 2,700 teachers in the Gaza Strip, 
and a remnant of 1,000 pupils and 40 teachers in Jawlan.” 

In old Jerusalem the Jordanian government education system was completely 
taken over by the Arab department of the Israel Ministry of Education. Curricu- 
lum, textbooks and administration were changed to those existing in the Arab 
areas of Israel. Elsewhere the existing system was permitted to continue under 
the direct supervision of the military government. 

Of 134 Arab textbooks used on the West Bank, 78 were found to be 
unacceptable, but only 39 of 129 texts used in the Gaza Strip were eliminated. 
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All texts with passages found to be deprecatory of Jews, Zionism or Israel were 
banned. Although objectional material was found in nearly every subject, the 
greatest concentration was in texts intended for Arabic literature, history and 
geography." 

Differences between Israeli and Arab educators over policies, teaching mate- 
tials and administration became a focal point of opposition to the occupation. 
When the date for school opening arrived in East Jerusalem and the West Bank 
thousands of students, teachers and administrators refused to participate in an 
Israel-controlled system. The school strike continued for months in many towns. 
In others it gradually flickered out. 

Israelis charged that Arab education was permeated with hatred for Israel 
and the Jews, therefore strong intervention and a thorough purge of teaching 
materials were required. Arabs who struck against the occupation educational 
policies maintained that their purpose was less "purification" than an attempt to 
uproot Árab national consciousness. 

While most Árabs in the new territories and most Israeli administrators are 
involved in day-to-day problems having to do with municipal administration, 
education, currency regulation, agriculture, trade and commerce, Arab guerrilla 
forces have begun to contest the occupation. At present guerrilla groups such as 
Al-Fatah—the Conquest— (referred to in the neighboring Arab press as "Liber- 
ation Forces") have not disrupted life in the occupied areas nor are they 
considered a major threat by the Israel army. 

Some Arabs are passively resisting Israel administration. Others participate in 
vatious forms of cooperation ranging from quietly carrying on normal official 
functions to discussing with Israelis possibilities of a political solution to the 
Palestine problem. Few, if any, of the occupied Arabs favor integration as a 
minority in a Jewish state or mass emigration to more lucrative areas of 
employment. There are several former high ranking Jordanian officials and 
Palestine nationalists who concede that the June war radically altered the 
balance of power between Israel and its Arab neighbors. Some of them would 
cooperate in reestablishment of Israel and the occupied territories in a binational 
state. Some favor an independent or autonomous Arab Palestine linked econom- 
ically with Israel on the one hand and with Jordan or other Arab states on the 
other. However, even the most moderate Arab nationalist is unwilling to take a 
public position without support or backing from Arab leaders abroad. Mean- 
while, the process of integration continues; Israel proceeds to draft its plans for 
refugee rehabilitation, and ties which in the past made Palestine a single country 
with an Arab majority and a Jewish minority are being reestablished. Now a 
"Greater Israel" appears to be taking shape, with a Jewish majority and an Arab 
minority. 
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September 1, 1967— November 15, 1967 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1967 


Sept. 1: The teaching staffs in the occupied West 
Bank issued a statement in which they charged 
Israel with tampering with the curricula and called 
upon students to boycott the schools. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban rejected the 
Yugoslav proposal in the UN for an Israeli with- 
drawal to pre-June boundaries in exchange for 
“declarations or so called guarantees by third par- 
ties” and a guarantee of Israeli freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Straits of Tiran and the Suez Ca- 
nal. He called the proposal “one sided and unau- 
thorized and said Israel “will not allow her rights 
or interests to be affected in any way by proposals 
of initiatives from Yugoslavia.” 

Sept. 2: UN Secretary General’s representative Ernest 
Thalmann met with Israeli Deputy Director of the 
Foreign Ministry Yosef Tekoah and with Foreign 
Minister Eban. 

The Syrian government newspaper Al-Thawrah 
denounced the Khartüm Conference resolutions as 
tending to "consolidate rather than eliminate Is- 
raeli aggression." 

Sept. 3: Israeli Prime Minister Levi Eshkol declared 
that the stand of the Arab heads of state, as ex- 
pressed in the Khartim Conference resolutions, 
"strengthens the Government of Israel in its deter- 
mination not to permit a return to conditions which 
would enable those who wish to harm it to under- 
mine its security or to conspire apainst its sover- 
eignty and its very existence." 

Sept. 4: An Israeli Defense Forces spokesman reported 
that Egyptian forces opened fire at 2 Israeli ships 
which were patrolling south of Port Tawfiq. 

Jordanian King Husayn, commenting on the 
Khartüm Conference, said "we had a choice be- 
tween two roads; the first was to continue with the 
negative policies . . . continuation of the old super- 
ficial policy characterized by extemporization. . . . 
The second road began with the actual shouldering 
of the responsibilities—responsibilities of a kind, 
we are sure, which the Arab leaders have never 
faced." 

The UAR General Command reported that Israel 
"attempted to bring in an armed boat, a tugboat 
and a transport" from the Suez Gulf into the canal 
and "our artillery engaged the enemy." 


Sept. 5: An Israeli military spokesman announced that 
Jordanians opened fire on Israeli troops in the oc- 
cupied West Bank near the Damiyah Bridge. 

A UN observer issued a report saying tbat 
Egyptian forces fired the first shot in the clash on 
September 4 near the Suez Canal. 

Jordanian King Husayn warned Jordanians 
against making terrorist attacks in occupied terri- 
tory, saying, “I consider that renewal of guerrilla 
activities on Jordanian territory occupied by Israel 
would be a crime against our Palestinian brothers.” 

Sept. 6: The UAR charged that Israeli forces fired into 
densely populated sections of the Suez town on Sep- 
tember 4 killing 44 people and wounding 161. 

Sept. 7: Israeli Permanent Representative to the UN 
Gideon Rafael met with the President of the UN 
General Assembly to inform him of Israel's refusal 
to accept the USSR and Yugoslav draft resolutions. 

An Israeli military spokesman charged that Jor- 
danians fired on an Israeli patrol south of the 
Allenby Bridge. 

Sept. 10: Jordanian Prime Minister Sa'd Juma" warned 
that thousands of refugees could die this winter if 
they were not repatriated. 

The Israeli Cabinet reaffitmed the government 
position not to take part in any indirect peace talks 
with the Arabs and to oppose any third party efforts 
at a peace settlement that would not bring the 2 
sides together. 

Sept. 11: The Israeli government repatriated 354 UAR 
nationals, it was reported. 

Sept. 12: The UAR General Command of the Armed 
Forces reported that 2 Israeli planes flew over the 
area of al-Qantarah, west of the Suez Canal. 

The US State Department lifted the ban on travel 
by Americans to Iraq, Jordan and Yemen. 

UN Representative for Jerusalem Thalmann is- 
sued his report. 

The Commander of the Israeli Defense Forces 
in the occupied West Bank ordered the imprison- 
ment of 3 Arabs for 1 to 3 months on charges of 
inciting the closure of schools. 

Sept. 13: Israeli authorities reported that Egyptians 
had opened fire on a "routine patrol" north of al- 
Qantarah. 

Israel formally offered to ease restrictions on the 
return of refugees from Jordan in special cases but 
refused to extend the deadline for the issuance of 
permits. : 

Sept. 15; The first 3 cars of a Haifa bound freight 
train were derailed near Tülkarm when 2 mines on 
the rail line went off. 
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Two Arabs were sentenced by the Haifa District 
Court to 7 years imprisonment on charges of spy- 
ing for Egypt. 

Sept. 16: Israeli forces blew up 4 Arab houses near 
'Tülkarm in retaliation for the mining of an Israeli 
railroad line, an army spokesman said. 

Sept. 17: Israeli General Narkiss announced a new 
order making it illegal for an Arab in the occupied 
West Bank to engage in anti-Israeli sedition. 

Sept. 18: The Hadassah Medical Organization an- 
nounced it has broadened its services to include the 
Arabs in the occupied West Bank. 

The UN General Assembly ended the fifth 
emergency special session after expressing “utmost 
concern” about the Middle East simation and put 
the situation on the regular session calendar “as 
a matter of high priority.” 

Only 8 of the 71 teachers in 7 elementary 
schools in the occupied Old City of Jerusalem 
appeared for work. 

Sept. 19: UN Secretary General Thant asked for im- 
mediate authority to send a special envoy on a 
peace mission to the Middle East and offered 6 
principles on which a lasting settlement might be 
based including: the territorial integrity of every 
state must be respected, the occupation by military 
force of the territory of one state by another could 
not be condoned, every state’s right to exist must be 
accepted by all other states, every state is entitled 
to security within its own borders, the Palestine 
Arab refugees “have a natural right to be in their 
homeland and to have a future” and there should 
be free and unimpeded navigation for all through 
international waterways. 

Sept. 20: A UAR military spokesman stated that “the 
enemy opened artillery fire on Port Tawfiq and 
Suez.” One civilian was killed and 8 wounded. 

An Israeli Defense Army spokesman said that 
Egyptian forces violated the agreement banning 
sailing in the Suez Canal. In an exchange of fire 
“as a result of the violation” 2 Egyptian boats were 
hit. 

An attempt. to repatriate Arab refugees to the 
occupied West Bank failed when Jordanian officials 
failed to appear for a pre-arranged meeting with Is- 
raeli officials at the Allenby Bridge. 

Sept. 22: The Israeli army issued a communiqué 
saying that 4 Israeli soldiers were killed and 6 
wounded when Egyptians opened fire from al-Qan- 
tarah to the occupied east bank. 

Sept. 23: Chief of UNTSO Odd Bull arrived in Cairo 
on “urgent instruction” from Thant to investigate 
the Egyptian Israeli clashes at the Suez Canal. 

President and Acting Chief of the High Muslim 
Court Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Shaykh was de- 
ported to the east bank by Israeli authorities on 
charges of having incited subversion in the oc- 
cupied territory. 

UAR Under Secretary in the Foreign Ministry 
Salah Jawhar met with UNTSO Chief Odd Bull to 
discuss clashes at the Suez Canal. 


Sept. 24: Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol announced 
that the Etzion bloc of settlements in the occupied 
West Bank would be reestablished and that mem- 
bers of the Nahal program would work on estab- 
lishing a settlement in occupied Syria near Baniyas. 

Sept, 25: In addressing the UN General Assembly 
Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said that the UN 
must not become a substitute for negotiation of a 
direct settlement in the Middle East. 

Sept. 27: Eban said at a news conference that Israel 
was willing to form an economic community with 
Lebanon and Jordan, to share the ports of Haifa 
and Elath with Jordan, to demilitarize the Sinai 
Peninsula and to surrender sovereignty over the 
holy places in Jerusalem. 

Radio Cairo reported that Israel broke the cease 
fire by opening artillery fire “all along the front." 

Sept. 28: Israel informed the US that its plans to es- 
tablish settlements in occupied territory were neces- 
sary for military security but did not signal any 
change in Israel's policy towards the areas. 

Jordan protested Israel's plans to establish the 
settlements as a contravention of the UN charter 
and international laws. 

Sept. 29: UAR Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyad, ad- 
dressing the UN, accused the US of having reneged 
on prewar promises to uphold the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of all Middle 
East nations and rejected all Israeli proposals for 
direct negotiations. 

Oct. 1: A leader of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by Israel for carrying arms, forging documents and 
belonging to a terrorist organization. 

Oct. 2: The Governor of Suez announced that the 
evacuation of the civilian population of the city is 
being accelerated as a result of the recent clashes 
in the area. 

Jordan said that the UN Security Council should 
consider sanctions against Israel if she continued 
to disregard the General Assembly resolutions and 
criticized Israel on the situation in Jerusalem and 
the condition of the refugees. 

Oct. 3: Eban, speaking before the General Assembly, 
said that “apart from the cease fire agreement, we 
have no contractual engagements with our neigh- 
bors at this time. We must now build not a ram- 
shackle structure based on ambiguity and doubt, 
but a durable edifice of relations embodied in 
treaties of peace.” 

Israel reported that there were 288,000 fewer 
tefugees under her control than are listed by 
UNWARA, according to the recent Israeli census. 

Oct. 4: Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol stated that Is- 
rael is ready to negotiate with Egypt on freedom 
of passage in the Suez Canal even if the talks have 
no bearing on the future relations between the 2 
countries. i 

Oct. 5: Syria protested to the UN accusing Israel of 
destroying 2 villages in the Jawlin area (Golan 
Heights). 
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Israel protested to the UN charging Syria with 
continuing, even stepping up terrorist attacks in 
Israel. 

Oct. 6: The UAR accused Israel of systematically de- 
stroying Suez Canal facilities to hamper use of the 
canal when it is reopened. 

Oct. 10: The Israeli military authorities in the oc- 
cupied Gaza sector cancelled Egyptian civil holi- 
days but maintained religious holidays. 

The Italian firm Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI) denied reports that oil produced by the 
Israelis from the Sinai oilfelds was being refined 
in Italy. 

The UAR newspaper Al-Ahram said that the 
first step towards the opening of the Suez Canal 
should be the withdrawal of Israeli forces to pre- 
june borders. 

Oct, 11: The Israeli army reported that an Israeli 
fighter downed an Egyptian MIG-21 over the Suez 
Canal zone. 

Speaking before the UN General Assembly 
Iraqi Foreign Minister ‘Adnan Pachahchi warned 
that “If the United Nations fails to act now, 
then a new outbreak of armed conflict will be in- 
evitable.” 

Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol said that the 
USSR had replaced 80% of the planes, tanks and 
artillery lost by the UAR in the war, and that Is- 
racli intelligence reports indicated that Syrian arma- 
ments were nearly at pre-war levels. 

Oct. 12: The Israeli military government in the Gaza 
Strip announced it will permit local drivers to 
travel during curfew hours during the citrus pick- 
ing season in the area. Local stevedores will also 
be permitted to work at night but must remain 
within the harbor area. 

Oct. 13: The President of the UN General Assembly 
announced that debate on the Middle East had been 
postponed and that the Assembly would be in 
recess “for a short while.” 

Oct. 14: Israeli and Jordanian forces exchanged fire 
across the Jordan River near the Shaykh Husayn 
Bridge. Jordanian sources reported that 7 were 
wounded and 1 missing. 

Oct. 15: Ysraeli authorities reported that Arab ma- 
rauders from Jordan blew up a communal dining 
hall, a transformer house and a trailer truck in the 
Maoz Haim communal farm. 

Oct. 17: The Israeli Cabinet, after meeting in special 
session, issued a statement saying “Israel will con- 
tinue to insist on the principle of direct negotia- 
tions.” 

Oct. 19: UNRWA Commissioner-General Michel- 
more told the UN General Assembly that Israel 
has permitted only “a small fraction” of the Arabs 
from the occupied West Bank to return. 

Oct. 20: Israeli military sources announced the capture 
of 11 Syrian trained infiltrators and their equip- 
ment including rifles, grenades, and submachine 
guns near Jalbün. 


Oct 21: An Israeli destroyer, the Elatb, was sunk by 
Egyptian missiles off the northern coast of Sinai. 
Cairo Radio reported that the Elath entered Egyp- 
tian territorial waters and "Our naval units engaged 
and sank it." The Israeli announcement said that 
the ship was on a routine patrol 14 miles outside 
of Egyptian territorial waters. 

Oct. 22: An Egyptian military spokesman said that 
naval units of the UAR engaged and damaged a 
second Israeli ship inside territorial waters 2 hours 
after the attack on the Elaeth. An Israeli military 
spokesman denied that there had been any new 
naval engagement. 

The UAR complained to the UN that the Elath 
“was seen speeding in the United Arab Republic 
territorial waters” and that Egyptian naval units 
“were compelled to act in self defense.” 

Israel protested to the UN that the Elath “was 
on a normal patrol off the Sinai Coast following 
a routine which has been known to the United 
Arab Republic for several months.” 

Oct. 23: A general of the UAR High Command 
Mustafa Kamal said that the Elath sank 11 miles 
north of Port Said in Egyptian territorial waters 
and denied reports that Soviet personnel were in- 
volved in the sinking of the ship. 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that UAR 
President Nasir had “renewed hostilities” with Is- 
rael by the sinking of the Elath. 

Oct. 24: In an artillery exchange over the southern 
end of the Suez Canal 2 large UAR oil refineries 
were set on fire by Israeli shelling. 

'The USSR presented to the UN Security Council 
a draft resolution condemning Israeli shelling of 
Suez, demanding compensation for the UAR and 
calling for an immediate cease fire. 

The US presented a draft resolution which 
would condemn “any and all” cease fire violations, 
insist on respect for the cease fire and call on all 
governments concerned to end the firing. 

Oct. 25: The UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution proposed by the Council Presi- 
dent condemning recent violations of the cease 
fire in the Middle East and demanding that the 
member states concerned immediately cease all pro- 
hibited military activities in the area and cooperate 
fully and promptly with UNTSO. 

UAR Suez Governor Hamid Mabmüd said of the 
shelling of UAR refineries that “The damage is 
very serious. It seems that one refinery [the Nasr 
refinery} is completely destroyed and the other 50 
per cent.” The chief engineer said that the shelling 
had also hit the refinery’s distillation plant. 

Oct. 26: In a press conference in Paris, Jordanian 
King Husayn said about Israel “I suppose it is a 
nation whether we like it or not,” and that she 
“will have the challenge of her life to make clear 
if she really is interested in peace.” 

Governor Mahmiid announced that the fire at 
the Nasr refinery had been brought under control. 
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Oct. 27: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that "We 
are maintaining the cease fire agreement and taking 
it as binding." 

Oct, 29: Israeli officials confirmed that damage to the 
oil installations at Abii Rudays in the occupied 
Sinai Peninsula was being repaired. 

The UAR newspaper Al-Ahram reported that the 
UAR should not accept any resolution "which does 
not include the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
occupied Arab territory.” 

Oct. 30: Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol, speaking be- 
fore the Knesset, said that Israel would "consolidate 
her position" in the occupied areas until a perma- 
nent peace was negotiated with the Arabs. Refer- 
ring to the occupied West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
Eshkol said that the territory was held "not by right 
but by force, as the result of military aggression 
and occupation." 

Israeli Foreign Minister Eban emphasized that 
"direct negotiations offered the best prospect for 
peace" and said that Israel would confer with a UN 
Special Representative in the Middle East only if 
his frame of reference was not prejudicial to Is- 
rael's case. 

Oct. 31: Secretary General Thant announced a plan to 
strengthen the UN observer operation in the Suez 
including increasing the observer force to 90 and 
using 4 patrol boats and 4 helicopters to improve 
cross canal communications. 

Nov. 1: Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol said he would 
be willing to travel to Amman to discuss peace 
terms with Jordanian King Husayn. 

Nov. 3: Israel announced a contribution of I£lm to 
UNRWA, it was reported. 

The Jerusalem Police announced the arrest of 
Mayor Faysal Husayni, described in the report as a 
top commander in a]-Fatap. 

Nov. 4: An Israeli Defense Forces spokesman said 
that an Israeli soldier was wounded when an Israeli 
patrol encountered a Syrian force “which had pene- 
trated into our territory” in the Jawlan area (Golan 
Heights). 

Nov. 5: A Jordanian military spokesman reported that 
Israelis opened fire on civilian houses in Abii 'Isá 
Grove. There were no civilian casualties and one 
soldier was wounded. Three houses were destroyed. 

Chief of UNTSO Odd Bull arrived in Cairo for 
talks on Thant’s proposals to strengthen UN obser- 
vation machinery in the canal zone. 

An Israeli military spokesman reported that the 
shooting incident at Baysán Valley began when 
Arab saboteurs set dynamite charges in a grain silo 
and a warehouse. The saboteurs escaped across the 
Jordan River under covering fire provided by Jor- 
danian forces. 

Nov. 6: Jordanian King Husayn said that, in present- 
ing the Arab position on the Middle East, he and 
UAR President Nasir have been in “extremely close 
touch. We ate very close in regard to our positions. 
There is no difference.” 


Nov. 7: Jordanian King Husayn, in a speech in the 
US, said that his position “would mean that we 
recognize the right of all to live in peace and se- 
Curity in that area." He stressed the urgency for 
finding a solution to the crisis saying "it is not a 
question of bargaining anymore. It is the utmost 
limit." 

The UAR called for a meeting of the UN Se- 
curity Council to discuss the Middle East situation. 

India, Mali and Nigeria submitted a draft reso- 
lution which would declare the occupation or ac- 
quisition of territory by conquest inadmissable un- 
der the UN charter and call for Israeli withdrawal 
from all occupied territories. 

Nov. 8: UAR spokesman Muhammad al-Zayyát as- 
serted that the UAR guaranteed the "right of Israel 
to exist." He said that the statement was not, how- 
ever, "a recognition of Israel.” 

Nov. 10: The Jordanian Ambassador in Damascus was 
told that the Syrian government "had not author- 
ized anyone to speak in its name, particularly about 
questions which bear on the destiny of the Arab 
nation." 

Editor of Al-Ahram Haykal said that a political 
settlement for the Middle East situation had be- 
come almost impossible because of US support of 
Israel. 

Nov. 12: Israeli and Jordanian troops exchanged mor- 
tar fire north of the Damiyah Bridge. A Jordanian 
spokesman accused the Israelis of having opened 
fire against farm houses on the east bank. 

The Israeli government said it would not coop- 
erate with any UN representative who came only 
to oversee Israel's withdrawal from occupied Arab 
lands. Withdrawal, it said, must be considered in 
terms of a peace settlement through direct talks 
with the Arabs. 

Nov. 13: The Jordanian government asked UNESCO 
to intervene to preserve antiquities in the occupied 
West Bank. 

Nov. 14: Israeli Army Headquarters reported that 
Arab terrorists caused an explosion in a Dodge 
automobile assembly plant in Nazareth. 


General 


1967 


Sept. 14: The Arab League Council ended its meeting 
in Cairo, during which Secretary General Hassii- 
nah’s term was extended by 6 months. 

Sept. 17: The Organization of the Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) ended a 2 day conference 
expressing full support for the Libyan and Iraqi 
demands for an increase in posted prices and bor- 
der values respectively and agreed that a consulta- 
tive meeting of the heads of delegations would 
meet October 5 in Saudi Arabia. 
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Sept. 26: US Secretary of State Rusk and British For- 
eign Secretary Brown met with representatives of 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey on the mutual defense 
obligations under CENTO. 

Tunisian Secretary of State for Information 
Klibi, in opening the 13 nation Arab Information 
Ministers Conference in Bizerte, appealed for an 
end to “rhetoric:inflamed oratory” in Arab publi- 
cations which “led our peoples so far astray that 
they cannot conceive of reality and its problems 
except through a veil of passion concealing a truth 
which can no longer be grasped.” 

The EEC’s commission for relations with African 
countries ended 2 day discussions on Morocco’s and 
Tunisia’s application for membership. 

Sept. 30: The conference of Information Ministers 
ended after adopting a “series of positive measures 
intended to stimulate Arab action in the field of 
information.” 

The WHO Regional Committee for the Eastern 
Mediterranean ended a 6 day meeting in Tehran 
after endorsing a $6.28m work program for 1969. 

Oct. 11: The 4 day meeting of Arab economic experts 
in Algiers ended with an agreement in principle on 
the establishment of an Arab economic and social 
fund with a capital of KDs 100m of which Ku- 
wayt will supply KDs 30m. 

Oct. 24; The US announced it would resume military 
deliveries to the Middle East supplying light jet 
bombers to Israel, an unspecified type of planes to 
Libya and other military equipment to Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia and Tunisia. 

Nov. 4. The consultative committee of the OPEC 
ended, having discussed, in particular, cancellation 
of special reductions provided for under royalty 
expensing agreements. 


Afghanistan 
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Oct. 11: The Kabul Radio announced that the Cabi- 
net headed by Prime Minister Maiwandwal re- 
signed. King Zahir Shah asked Minister of Plan- 
ning Abdallah Yaftali to be acting Prime Minister 
until a new Cabinet could be formed. 

Oct. 15: King Zahir Shah inaugurated the first su- 
preme court in the country. 

Oct. 22: The Czechoslovakian Deputy Minister for 
Foreign Trade ended a week’s visit to discuss mu- 
tual trade. 

Oct. 26: The talks with Soviet experts on plant pro- 
duction, quarantine and veterinary matters ended 
with the final programs on pest control and “re- 
lated matters” signed. 

Nov. 1: King Zahir Shah appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Noor Ahmad Etemadi as Prime Min- 
ister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Other 
members of the new Cabinet are: 


Ali Ahmad Popal: First Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Education 

Abdallah Yaftali: Second Deputy Prime Minister 

Khan Mohammad: National Defense 

Mohammad Omar Wardak: Interior 

Mohammad Anwar Ziyaee: Finance 

Mohammad Asgar: Justice 

Noor Ali: Trade and Commerce 

Mohammad Hussein Massa: Public Works 

Mohammad Anas: Information and Culture 

Mohammad Azim Gran: Communications 

Miss Kobra Noorzai: Public Health 

Abdul Samad Salim: Agriculture and Industries 

Mir Mohammad Akbar Reza: Mines and Irriga- 
tion 

Samad Hamed: Planning 

s Wahed Sarabi: Minister without Port- 
folio 

Said Massoud Pohanyar: Chief of Tribal Areas 


Algeria 


(See also, General, Syria, Tunisia) 
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Sept. 1: The fourth Algiers International Fair opened. 

Sept. 2: The Foreign Ministry announced that the 
country will maintain its ban on oil and gas ex- 
ports to the US and Britain. 

Sept. 3: A Korean economic delegation, led by the 
Deputy Minister of Trade, arrived for talks on 
means of strengthening relations between the 2 
countries. 

Sept. 4: President Houari (Hawari) Boumedienne 
(Bü-Midyán) met with Yugoslav President Tito’s 
personal envoy Petar Stambolic. 

Sepi. 8: About 900 workers in the 2 French oil com- 
panies Compagnie de Recherche et d'Exploitation 
Petrolióre au Sabara and the Compagnie d’Exploi- 
tation Petroliére went on strike protesting the com- 
panies’ failure to implement a government decree 
concerning vocational training and a lack of "AI- 
gerianisation.” 

Sept, 12: An Italian firm SNAM Progetti was awarded 
a contract to build a 700 kilometer pipeline from 
Hawd al-Hamra to Sukaykidah. The pipeline will 
be completed in 1970 with a capacity of 30m tons 
of crude. 

A US Negro leader Stokely Carmichael ended 
a week's visit. l 

Sept. 14: A British gas tanker was preparing to begin 
the loading of natural gas for Britain, it was re- 
ported, 

Société Nationale de Transport et de Commer- 
cialisation des Hydrocarbures (SONATRACH) 
agreed to supply 400,000 tons of crude to the 
Egyptian General Petroleum Corp. (EGPC) at 
about $1.62 per barrel. 
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Sept. 16: The government awatded a contract to the 
Italian firm Innocenti and Morelli to build a £7.3m 
steel rolling mill for the Annaba steel complex. 

Sept. 23: The 2 pilots of Moise Tshombe's plane were 
released. 

Sept. 25: 'The government and the Congolese (Kin- 
shasa) government agreed to resume diplomatic re- 
lations. 

Oct. 2: The strike by the workers of 2 French oil 
companies ended. 

Oct. 7: A trade delegation ended a 10 day visit to 
India with an agreement to explore the possibilities 
of a sharp increase in trade. 

Oct. 17: Jordanian King Husayn arrived for talks with 

' government leaders on the Middle East crisis. 

Oct. 24: UAR Vice President Zakariyya Muhyi al-Din 
arrived for talks. 

Oct. 31: The government announced that all interna- 
tional financial transactions including the import 
and export business would have to be done through 
the Free Algerian State Bank. 

Nov. 1: The country marked the 13th anniversary of 
the Algerian revolution. 

President Boumedienne announced that compul- 
sory military service would begin next year. 

Nov. 13: Iraq signed a cultural cooperation agreement 
providing for exchanges in cultural, scientific and 
technical matters. 


Cyprus 
(See also, Turkey) 
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Sept. 2: The government announced plans for “abso- 
lute freedom of movement” in the south west to 
reduce tensions between Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
riots. 

Sept. 10: After the 2 day talks between Greek Prime 
Minister Kollias and Turkish Prime Minister Demi- 
rel the two issued a joint communiqué speaking of 
the need for friendship and cooperation but pro- 
posed no concrete action. 

Sept. 16: Foreign Minister Kiprianou met with Greek 
King Constantine and Greek Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Spandidhakis. 

Sept. 18: A delegation of exporters will leave on Oc- 
tober 15 for Sweden, Denmark, West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia to increase the 
country’s exports, it was announced. 

Sept. 22: Nicosia Radio announced that Turkish 
troops under UNFICYP escort, leaving for Turkey 
stoned 12 vehicles, 2 shops and a house. 

Oct. 12: The Council of Ministers met with President 
Makarios on the sending of exporters abroad, 

Oct. 20: The UN announced contributions from Fin- 
land and Sweden of $50,000 and $180,000 respec- 
tively to the UNFICYP. 


Nov. 12: The government released Turkish Cypriot 
leader Rauf Denktash and returned him to Turkey. 

Nov. 14: General Grivas gave the UN notice of the 
resumption of police patrols through Ayios Theo- 
doros. 

Nov, 15: UNFICYP reported heavy fighting between 
government forces and Turkish Cypriots at Ayios 
Theodoros and Kophinou in which between 25 and 
30 Turkish Cypriots were killed. UNFICYP said it 
had been informed that the government had or- 
dered a cease fite which the Turkish Cypriot lead- 
ership said it would honor. 


Ethiopia 
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Sept, 1: Emperor Hiaila Siláss& received Yugoslav 
President Tito’s personal envoy, Deputy Foreign 
Secretary Miso Pavicevic. 

Sept. 18: The Emperor ended a 3 day visit to the 
Kenya coast. 

Oct. 20: The new US Ambassador William O. Hall 
and Mrs, Hall arrived. 

Oct. 23: The US agreed to a $5.796m loan to finance 
a malaria eradication program. 


]ran 
(See also, General) 
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Sept. 7: The Constituent Assembly designated Em- 
press Farah as regent until Crown Prince Riza be- 
comes 20. 

Sept, 15: The World Bank approved a $22m loan 
for the development of water resources and agri- 
culture in the Qazvin Plain. 

Sept. 16: The Central Bank of Iran authorized all 
banks to allow both Iranian and foreign clients to 
open current accounts in foreign exchange. 

Sept. 27: Rumania signed an agreement under which 
the 2 countries will jointly invest $121m to build 
a tractor plant at Tabriz. 

Sept. 30: The Navy ordered 8 38-passenger and 2 
180-passenger Hovercraft from the British Hover- 
craft Corp. for coastal defense patrols in the Per- 
sian Gulf, it was reported. 

Spain and Iran agreed to abolish visas for travel 
between the 2 countries for nationals of the coun- 
tries, effective December 1. 

Oct. 6: The Shah inaugurated the fifth Senate session 
and the 22nd Majlis session with a speech review- 
ing past programs and giving the principles of 
nationalization of water resources, modernization 
of the country and reform in the educational and 
administrative fields as areas to be stressed. The 
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provinces will be "allowed more latitude to take 
initiative and shoulder responsibilities” and the 
Agriculture Ministry should be divided into several 
new ministries." 

Oct. 9: (The discovery of a "sheer mountain" of high 
grade copper in the Kuhpalagi area was reported. 

Oct. 14: The 29th birthday of Empress Farah was 
celebrated. 

Oct. 26: The Shab crowned himself and Empress 
Farah and in an address pledged "to bring the Ira- 
nian nation up to the level of the most progressive 
and prosperous societies of the world and to renew 
the ancient grandeur of this historic land." 


Iraq 


(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algería, 
lran, Kuwayt, Sudan, Syria, UAR) 
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Sept. 13: President 'Arif said that the government 
will open oil concessions taken away from the Lon- 
don based oil companies in Iraq and will accept 
the best offer for prospecting and marketing. 

Sept. 21: The new Law 123 providing for a complete 
reconstitution of INOC was promulgated. The of- 
fice of Managing Director was abolished, being re- 
placed by a President/Chairman of the Board. The 
company’s operations were expanded to include do- 
mestic refining and product marketing. The law 
also stipulates that payment of percentages of net 
profits back to the government after 5 years will 
be on a sliding scale. 

Sept. 25: France signed an agreement under which 
the 2 countries will grant each other most favored 
nation treatment. 

Sept. 27: The head of the Gas Distribution Adminis- 
tration ended an 8 day visit to Turkey during 
which the 2 countries agreed to contract an inter- 

. national consulting firm to study the technical as- 
pects of the project for the supply of Iraqi gas to 
Turkey. 

Sept. 30: An Iraqi delegation, led by Minister of 
Planning Muhammad Ya'qüb al-Saidi returned 
from Paris where the French government agreed to 
grant aid for economic projects and to facilitate 
trade. 

Oct. 2: The government began a shift of Arab tribes- 
men away from lrbil in an effort to placate the 
Kurdish tribesmen, it was reported. 

Oct. 3: The government named a board of directors 
for INOC which will be headed by former Minis- 
ter of Economy Adib al-Jadir. Muhammad Jawad 
al-Abüst will succeed him as Minister of Economy. 

Oct. 4: The Japanese Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Co. 
signed 3 contracts worth a total of $18.9m for the 
supply and installation of the Basrah chemical fer- 
tilizer plant at Abū al-Khusayb. 


Oct. 8: The government rejected a British protest 
against the promulgation of Law 97 as “contrary to 
the most basic international principles and con- 
ventions” and as "an infringement of Iraq's sov- 
ereignty." 

Oct. 9: The Baghdad daily Saw? al-‘Uräbah reported 
that INOC had taken over all equipment and in- 
stallations in the North Rumylah oilfield. 

Oct. 13: Syrian President Atási ended a 2 day visit for 
talks with President ‘Arif which “reaffirmed that 
the Arab nations’ steadfastness and victory will de- 
pend on the unity of all those determined to strug- 
gle and sacrifice.” 

Oct. 19; An Italian company signed an $8.37m con- 
tract for the construction of a sugar factory in al- 
Amárah. 

Oct. 24: Turkish Prime Minister Demirel ended a 5 
day visit with a joint communiqué calling for 
"withdrawal of Israel's forces from territories they 
occupied after June 5 and scrupulous implementa- | 
tion of the United Nations resolutions on Jerusa- 
lem and Arab refugees." 

Nov. 3: Yemeni President Sallal arrived for talks with 
President ‘Arif. 

Nov. 7: The Compagnie Francaise des Petroles and 
the government signed an agreement establishing 
an organization which will replace British Petro- 
leum in supplying aircraft with fuel and oil at 
Iraqi airports, it was announced. 

Nov. 9: Lebanese President Charles Hilü arrived for 
a 3 day visit. 

Nov. 11: The 1967/68 Budget Law was amended 
providing for an additional expenditure of IDs 2m, 
to be spent equally on development projects and 
other aid in northern Iraq. 

Nov. 12: The government announced it will resume 
diplomatic relations at the embassy level with the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic. 


Israel 
(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, General) 
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Sept. 5: The Ministerial Economic Committee ap- 
proved a supplemental budget of 1£522m. About 
half of the sum will go for industry and to bolster 
employment. 

Sept. 6: The Ahdut Avoda party council authorized 
the party secretariat to positively complete nego- 
tiations for the merger of the Mapai, the Rafi and 
the Ahdut Avoda. The council also called upon the 
Mapam party to take part in the negotiations. 

Sept. 9: The US firm Rockwell-Standard Corp. an- 
nounced it will sell its executive jet aircraft busi- 
ness to the government for $25m. 

Sept. 11: The government added $17m to the defense 
budget. The funds will be provided by the pur- 
chase of bonds and from contributions. 
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Sept. 15: The World Bank approved a $15m loan to 
the Industrial Bank of Israel Ltd. for its lending 
operations through 1968. 

The Mapai party and the Ahdut Avoda agreed 
on all aspects of their merger, it was reported. 
Sept. 18: A 6 man trade delegation arrived in Uganda 

to discuss ways to increase mutual trade. 

The treasury reported that last year's budget defi- 
cit of 1£355.8m was caused by a shortage in tax 
income caused by the economic slowdown. 

Sept. 20: The Belco Oil Corp. announced it had been 
granted a concession to prospect for offshore oil 
along Israel's continental shelf. 

Sept. 23: The Central Bottling Co. of Israel, a joint 
US-Israel company, will open a $2.5m plant out- 
side 'Tel Aviv, it was announced. 

Sept, 24: In a meeting of the Rafi central committee 
Ben Gurion attacked the government, accusing it of 
corrupt leadership. 

Sept. 28: The Rafi central committee issued a state- 
ment resolving that “it is useless to continue ne- 
gotiations on a merger with the Mapai.” 

Nov. 2: Tri-Continental Pipeline Ltd. of Paris will 
build an $80m pipeline across the country capable 
of transporting 1m barrels of crude a day, it was 
announced, 

Nov. 6: Two Israelis seeking to trace a former Nazi 
chief of the Gestapo Heinrich Miiller were ar- 
rested by West German police in Bonn. 

Foreign Minister Eban met with British Prime 
Minister Wilson in London. Eban said of the talks 
“it is the opinion of the British government that 
the time has come for Israel and the Arab countries 
to begin negotiations for establishing peace in the 
Middle East.” 

Nov. 7: Prime Minister Eshkol called on the diaspora 
Jews to “exert every possible effort” to increase the 
country’s population to 5 million “in the near fu- 
ture.” 

Nov, 9: Former West German Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard ended a 10 day visit. 

Nov. 15: Finance Minister Sapir said that the June 
war had cost approximately $750m in direct and 
indirect expenses. Intensive fund raising from 
abroad, however, raised $350m above what would 
normally have been received. 


Jordan 


(See alro, Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, 
Turkey, UAR) 


1967 


Sept. 14: 'The UAR agreed to cancel customs charges 
on intertrading and increase the volume of trading 
between the 2 countries to £3m. 

Sept. 22: King Husayn ended a 3 day visit to Pakistan 
for talks with President Ayub on the Middle East 
situation. 


Sept. 23: 'The US announced that it would continue 
its annual contribution to the Jordanian budget. 
Sept. 26: West Germany signed a cooperation agree- 
ment backing the operations of the Jordanian Nat- 

ural Resources Authority. 

Oct. 5: King Husayn ended a 4 day visit to the USSR. 
Information Minister Salah Abü Zayd announced 
that the visit was "successful and fruitful," that a 
cultural and scientific agreement was signed and 
that economic discussions were held. 

Oct. 7: À new Cabinet was formed. It is as follows: 

Bahjat al-Talhüni: Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs 

Ahmad Tüqàán: Deputy Prime Minister 

Hashim al-Jayyüsi: Finance 

Bishárah Ghasib: Public Works 

Sam‘in Da’id: Justice 

‘Akif al-Fayiz: Communications and State Affairs 

Hazim Nusaybah: Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 

Subbi Amin ‘Amr: Health 

Hasan al-Kayid: Interior 

Amin Yunis al-Husayni: Transports 

Salih Burqàn: Social Affairs and Labor 

Salah Abū Zayd: Culture, Information, Tourism 
and Antiquities 

Hiatim al-Zu'bi: National Economy 

Muhammad Adib al-Amiri: Education 

‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Rifai: State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sayih: Religious Affairs 
and Holy Lands 

Abmad Fawzi: Interior for Municipal and Rural 
and State Affairs 

Sami Ayyüb: Agriculture 

Habis al-Majali: Defense 

Zayd al-Rifá' was appointed private secretary to 

the King by Royal Decree. 

Oct. 8: The Cabinet retired Staff Major General Mu- 
hammad Ahmad Salim, Staff Brigadier General 
‘Ag ‘Alt, Staff Colonel Kamal al-Tahir and Staff 
Colonel Shams al-Din Muhammad ‘Arif, effective 
October 9. 

King Husayn announced that he would be “di- 
fect supervisor” of the armed forces. 

Oct. 14: The Cabinet retired 40 army officers as a 
part of a reorganization of the armed forces. 

The Cabinet approved an agreement under which 
West Germany will provide a $4.37m loan for a 
failway line between ‘Aqabah and Ma‘an. 

Oct. 16: The Foreign Ministry announced the Saudi 
Arabian payment of £3,703,703 as the first install- 
ment of aid agreed upon at the Khartüm Confer- 
ence. 

Oct. 18: The US Senate confirmed the appointment 
of Harrison M. Symmes as Ambassador to Jordan. 

Oct. 23: King Husayn arrived for a private visit to 
France during which time he will visit with Presi- 
dent DeGaulle. 

Oct. 29: King Husayn arrived in Bonn for 2 day talks 
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on the Middle East situation and refugee aid. 
Nov. 1; Crown Prince Hasan announced that Jordan 
will begin to draft men into the armed forces. 
Nov. 6: An International Monetary Fund (IMF) del- 
egation ended a 2 day visit for talks with officials 
on monetary developments in the country. 


Nov. 12: King Husayn ended a 10 day visit to the. 


US. He said he was satisfied with the talks he bad 
with President Johnson and Defense Department 
officials and hoped "we soon will arrive at a settle- 
ment at the United Nations that will lead to a 
peaceful resolution of all the problems in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

Nov. 13: King Husayn arrived in France for a 6 day 
private visit. 


Kuwayt 
(See also, General, Lebanon) 


1967 


Sept. 3: 'The Cabinet decided to resume the pumping 
of oil to all countries. 

Sept. 7: Amir Shaykh Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah ended 
a 6 day visit to France during which time he met 
with President DeGaulle. 

` Sept. 14: The Kuwayt Petrochemical Industries Co. 
(KPIC) and the Turkish Azog Sanayii Co. agreed 
to establish a jointly owned company in "Turkey 
for the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. KPIC 
will supply “all foreign currency to establish” the 
$50m project which will be supplied with liquid 
ammonia from Kuwayt. The agreement also covers 
construction in Kuwayt of 2 ammonia plants. 

Oct. 10: The joint Iraqi-Kuwayti border committee 
ended 4 day talks with a joint communiqué saying 
that they agreed to grant technical teams from 
both sides “complete freedom of movement in the 
border area and within the territory of the oppo- 
site side to exchange information if necessary.” 

Oct. 23: Somali Prime Minister Muhammad Ibrahim 
Egal ended a 3 day visit. 

Nov. 6: Minister of Finance and Oil 'Atiqi, com- 
menting on the recent OPEC meeting, said "with 
deep regret the situation between the exporting 
countries and the oil companies does not give 
grounds for optimism." 


Lebanon 
(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, SAF) 


1967 


Sept. 6: The government agreed to return its am- 
bassadors to Britain and the US. 

Sept. 7: The Kuwayti Fund for Arab Economic De- 
velopment (KFAED) approved a L£16m loan to 


finance wheat silos in Beirut harbor, it was re- 
ported. 

Sept. 10: The Amir of Kuwayt ended a 2 day official 
visit for talks with President Hilt. 
Sept. 27: Former Mufti of Lebanon for 15 years 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Alaya died at the age of 77. 
Oct. 11: In an agreement signed by the principal 
creditors, Intra Bank was reconstituted as an in- 
vestment company and small bank. Repayment will 
be made in cash and stock deposits. The share hold- 
ing will be 45% by the government, 35% by Ku- 
wayt, 7% by Qatar and 13% by the US Com- 
mercial Credit Corp. 

Oct. 14: The Amir of Kuwayt ended a month's pri- 
vate visit to Aley. 


' Oct. 16: The Court of Criminal Assizes committed 


the former chairman of Intra Bank, Yüsuf Baydas, 
3 former executives of the bank and an auditor for 
trial on charges of fraudulent bankruptcy. 

Oct. 17: Sabri Hamadah was reelected Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Oct. 23: All lawyers went on a 24 hour strike pro- 
testing the methods used by tax collectors in the 
sequestration of 20 leading lawyers’ offices. 

Oct. 25: A Soviet economic mission ended a 15 day 
visit for talks on Soviet participation in Lebanese 
development plans. 


Libya 
(See also, General, Turkey) 
1967 


Sept. 4: The government resumed the shipment of oil 
supplies to Britain, the US and West Germany. 
Sept. 12: Minister of Oil Khalifah Müsà announced 
the government's approval of the acquisition by 
Esso Standard of a 50% interest in 4 concessions 

in western Libya. 

s 30: King Idris ended a 20 day holiday in Tur- 

ey. 

Oct. 11: Occidental Petroleum Corp. announced its 
discovery of a new well southeast of the Idris field 
which tested at 3,360b/d. 

Oct. 24: An additional allocation of L£56m was au- 
thorized by Royal Decree to be allocated as follows: 
L£10m for the army, L£15m for the Arab Solidar- 
ity Fund, L£25m for an increase in the ordinary 
budget and L£6m for housing. 

Oct. 26: A new Cabinet was formed under the Pre- 
miership of former Minister of Justice ‘Abd al- 
Hamid al-Bakkish. The, other ministers are as 
follows: 

Salim al-Qadi: Finance 

Hamid al-"Ubaydi: Defense 

Ahmad 'Awn Sif: Interior 

Ahmad al-Bishti: Foreign Affairs 
Wanis al-Qadhdhafi: Planning 
Hamid Abū Sariwil: Social Affairs 
al-Mahdi Büzü: Parliamentary Affairs 
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‘Umar Ju'üdah: Health 

Ahmad al-Suwaydiq: Youth 
Khalifah Misa: Petroleum Affairs 
Mustafa Ba'yà: Education 

al-Hadi al-Qa'üd: Communications 
‘All al-Milüdi: Municipalities Affairs 
Husayn al-Ghanay: Civil Service 
Salihin al-Hüni: Information 

‘Abd al-Karim Ilyas: Agriculture 
Fathi Ju'üdah: Public Works — . 
Bashir al-Muntagir: Premiership Affairs 
Tariq al-Barüni: Industry 

‘Umar Ibn ‘Amir: Economy 

Oct. 29: The government announced that “big prog- 
tess” had been made in negotiations with the Brit- 
ish and the Americans on the evacuation of their 
military bases in the country. 

Oct. 30: Occidental Petroleum reported the discovery 
of an oil well in concession 103 that tested at 
75,000 b/d. 

Nov. 12: Petroleum Affairs Minister Müsá announced 
that all oil exporting companies operating in the 
country agreed to the temporary elimination of the 
6.596 tax discount allowance. 


Morocco 
(See also, General) 


1967 


Sept. 23: Foreign Minister Ahmad Laraki arrived in 
Madrid for a day's visit to discuss the cession by 
Spain to Morocco of Ifni. 

Oct. 6: King Hasan announced a military reorganiza- 
tion of the Royal Moroccan Armed Forces, appoint- 
ing Brig. General Bin Amar as Major General and 
Brig. General Muhammad Mezziane as Minister in 
Charge of Coordination of the Armed Forces. 

Oct. 27: The US signed agreements totalling $34m 
for economic assistance. 

Nov. 3: The International Monetary Fund (IMF) ap- 


proved a standby arrangement authorizing draw- . 


ings by the government up to £50m over the next 
12 months, it was reported. 

Nov. 8: Niger President Hamani Dioti, on a state 
visit in Rabat, issued a joint communiqué with 
King Hasan affirming the "deep anxiety" about the 
situation in the Middle East and the “dangers it 
can create for international security” and an- 
nounced the conclusion of a treaty of friendship 
and cooperation. 


Pakistan 
(See also, General, Jordan, Tunisia, UAR) 


1967 
Sept. 5: The Export-Import Bank announced it will 


provide $10m to launch a communications satellite 
to improve communications between East and West 
Pakistan. 

Sept. 19: UAR foreign affairs advisor Mahmid 
Fawzi arrived with a message from President 
Nasir to President Ayub. 

Sept. 24: Bus drivers and conductors went on strike 
in West Pakistan, demanding a wage increase and 
other benefits. 

Sept 26: The conference of survey officials of India 
and Pakistan in Dacca ended with a decision to 
take up the demarcation of the border between 
West Bengal and East Pakistan. 

Oct. 2: President Ayub ended an 8 day visit to the 
USSR. 

Oct. 7: Foreign Minister Sharifuddin Pirzada ended 
a 3 day visit to the US for talks with President 
Johnson. 

Oct. 10: The Indian Defense Ministry said that 2 
Indian soldiers were killed and 3 wounded in an 
exchange of fire between Indian and Pakistani 
troops in the Uri sector on the cease fire line 
through the State of Kashmir. 

Oct. 13: The government announced that tele- 
communication links between Pakistan and India 
will be restored November 1. 

Oct. 17: Albanian Prime Minister Mehmet Shehu 
ended a 3 day visit for talks with President Ayub. 
In a joint communiqué, Albania supported the 
right of “self determination in Kashmir” and the 
2 countries agreed to explore extending economic 
cooperation. 

Oct. 20; President Ayub ended a 4 day visit to France 
for talks with President DeGaulle on the “inter- 
national political situation.” 

Oct. 31: President Ayub ended a day's visit to Turkey 
for talks with President Sunay and Prime Minister 
Demirel. 

At a dinner honoring a Communist Chinese 
trade delegation, Commerce Minister Abdul Ghaf- 
fur Khan said that the volume of trade between 
the 2 countries had increased more than 14 times 
in the last 6 years. 


Persian Gulf 
(See also, Lebanon) 


1967 


Sept. 22: The OPEC headquarters announced that 
Abu Dhabi will become a member of the organi- 
zation at the end of November. s 

Oct. 21: The Japan Petroleum Exploration Co. 
(Japex) announced it had given up negotiations 
on concession agreements with the states of Shar- 
jah, ‘Ajman and Umm al-Qaywayn because the 
company could not find a way to raise the necessaty 
funds. 

Oct. 26: The Italian fitm Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI) announced agreements with Shell Oil for 
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the development of off shore oilfelds near Qatar 
and for off shore gas prospecting. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, General, Jordan, Somalia, Turkey, Yemen) 
1967 


Sept. 2: 'The government announced its decision to 
resume the pumping of oil to all countries without 
exception. 

Sept. 5; The UN FAO signed a 3 year agreement to 
establish laboratories in Jidda and Dammam to be 
operated by a Dutch institute. 

Sept. 7: All Coca Cola plants in the country were 
closed in accordance with the November decision 
of the Arab Boycott Office, it was reported. 

Sept. 16: The government announced that "There has 
been a financial dispute between the Saudi Arabian 
government and Aramco concerning oil sales at 
Sidon. In view of the fact that an understanding 
in principle has been reached regarding this dis- 
pute, it has been decided to resume oil shipments 
via Tapline.” 

Sept. 23: King Faysal ended a 4 day visit to Mogadi- 
shü to increase economic, social and cultural co- 
operation. 

Oct. 8: Saudi Arabia announced its budget for 1967/ 
68. Revenues and expenditures will be balanced at 
Rs 4,937m. 

Nov. 2: UAR Deputy Premier Husayn al-Shafi't 
ended a 4 day visit for talks with King Faygal. A 
joint communiqué described the talks as "a con- 
tinuation of the constructive, positive steps" taken 
by UAR President Nasir and King Faysal at 
Khartim and affirmed the countries’ pledges on 
Yemen, 


Somalia 
(See also, Saudi Arabia) 


1967 


Sept. 1: The Foreign Minister said that “Somalia is 
ready to confer with the Kenya government on the 
question of the northern frontier district” so that 
agreement could be reached. 

Minister of State Mungai declared that Kenya 
forces had killed 240 Somalis in the northern fron- 
tier district within a period of a month. 

Sept. 12: The national press agency reported that 
Kenyan troops killed 63 nationals in the northern 
frontier district. 

Sept. 22; Saudi Arabian King Faygal ended a 3 day 
visit to help strengthen economic, cultural and 
social relations. 


Oct. 28: The government agreed to restore diplomatic 
relations with Kenya and to maintain peace and 
security on both sides of the border. 


South Arabian Federation and Eastern 
Aden Protectorate 


1967 


Sept. 1: The Minister of National Guidance and In- 
formation returned from talks with the UN Special 
Mission to Aden in Geneva and said that "it is 
necessary at this stage to maintain the administra- , 
tive structures in South Arabia” and added that he 
would remain in office “until the wishes of the 
people are fulfilled.” 

The UN Special Mission to Aden arrived in 
Beirut for talks with British Minister Without 
Portfolio Lord Shackleton. 

Sept. 4: The National Liberation Front (NFL) said 
it would not open negotiations with Britain until 
that country granted South Arabia independence 
“immediately” and withdrew all her forces. 

The British Ministry of Overseas Development 
announced a £92,000 loan to develop a new fishing 
harbor and cold storage facilities. 

Sept. 5: The NLF asked UAR President Nasir to 
personally intervene to prevent civil war between 
it and the Front for the Liberation of Occupied 
South Yemen (FLOSY). 

In a broadcast, British High Commissioner Sit 
Humphrey Trevelyan recognized “the nationalist 
forces as representatives of the people” and said 
he was ready for immediate discussions about 
British recognition “of an effective government 
formed by the nationalist forces.” 

Sept. 6: The 13 Arab states in a letter to the UN 
objected to suggestions that the Islands of Perim, 
Kuria Muria and Kamarin might not be included 
in the independent state of South Arabia. 

Sept. 7: Presidential Assistant for Foreign Affairs 
met with the Secretary of FLOSY and with the 
UN Special Mission to Aden. 

Sept. 8: FLOSY reportedly ordered its forces to end 
clashes with the NLF. 

Sept. 9: The UN Special Mission to Aden and repre- 
sentatives from FLOSY met for talks on imple- 
menting the UN resolutions on Aden’s future. 

Sept. 10: NLF and FLOSY forces reportedly clashed 
in the Shaykh ‘Uthman suburb of Aden. 

Sept. 11: Leaders of NLF and FLOSY reportedly in 
the Shaykh "Uthmán district agreed to a cease fire. 

Sept. 12: 'The UN Special Mission to Aden returned 
to New York to complete its report to the Secre- 
taty General. 

British troops pulled out of Little Aden as the 
fitst stage of British withdrawal from the country. 
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Sept. 13: The NLF announced that it had taken con- 
trol of the Little Aden area. 

Sept. 17: The NLF said it was willing to govern 
South Arabia in partnership with FLOSY based 
on each front's influence in the area. 

Sept. 18: The NLF announced it had taken control 
of the Bayham area. 

Sept, 19: High Commissioner Trevelyan ordered the 
release of 20 political detainees from Mansiirah 
prison. 

Sept. 20: Heavy fighting broke out in the Dali‘ area 
between NLF and FLOSY forces. 

Sept, 22: FLOSY agreed to have talks with the NLF 
provided the meetings were under the “personal 
supervision of United Arab Republic President 
Nasir.” 

Sept. 24: British troops left 2 districts in Aden, tura- 
ing security duties over to the army. 

Sept. 25: The NLF and FLOSY agreed to a cease fire 
effective at 6 AM September 26, it was reported. 
The 2 also reportedly agreed to begin meetings on 
October 3 for a provisional government. 

Oct. 1: A British soldier was killed by an Arab in the 
suburb of Tawahi. 

Oct. 2: The NLF announced that it had gained con- 
trol of the Kathiri sultanate. 

Oct. 3: The talks between delegates of the NLF and 
FLOSY were delayed to allow all the delegates to 
gather. 

Oct. 14: One Arab was killed and 7 people wounded, 
including 4 British soldiers, in nationalist demon- 
strations marking the fourth anniversary of their 
uprising against British rule. 

Oct. 16: The NLF announced it had taken control of 
the Mahrah sultanate and captured its ruler, 
‘Abdallah bin 'Ashür bin ‘Afrir. 

Oct. 25: The NLF called on Britain to withdraw 
from the country immediately. 

Nov. 1: The NLF and FLOSY agreed to negotiate 
with British authorities jointly. 

Nov. 2: The British government announced that it 
would withdraw entirely from Aden and South 
Arabia during the second half of November. 

Nov. 4: Leaders of the NLF and FLOSY in a joint 
statement broadcast on Cairo Radio threatened to 
punish men who continued fighting and asked the 
South Arabians to "spare the blood of innocent 
people." 

Fighting resumed in both the Shaykh Uthman 
and Mansürah districts. 

Nov. 6: At least 30 Arabs were killed in clashes be- 
tween the NLF and FLOSY in Aden. 


Nov. 8: Sayf al-Dàli'i, head of the NLF's political l 


bureau, called on Britain to recognize the NLF as 
the sole representative of the people of South 
Arabia when the country becomes independent. 
Nov. 11: NLE troops engaged British troops in a 2 
hour battle in Aden. Two civilians were injured. 
Nov. 14; British Foreign Secretary Brown reported 


that the government and the NLF will begin 
negotiations in Geneva "next week." 


Sudan 


1967 


Sept. 13: The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
approved a $10m standby loan to improve the 
country’s finances. 

Sept. 18: Minister of Commerce Ahmad al-Sayyid 
Hamad announced that the government banned 
imports of all US capital and consumer goods. 

Sept. 29: A 10 man Soviet military delegation ended 
7 day talks with the Defense Ministry on Russian 
military aid and technical training assistance. 

Oct. 3: The USSR signed a trade protocol to double 
their mutual trade by 1970. 

Oct. 26: 'The meeting of the 3 nation Yemen peace 
committee to be held in Khartüm was postponed 
indefinitely when the Iraqi representative did not 
arrive. 


Syrian Arab Republic 
(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Israel, UAR) 


1967 


Sept. 9: The government decreed that all contracts 
between proprietors of private schools and their 
teachers and administrative personnel would be 
annulled and that management of private schools 
be transferred from the owners to the Ministry of 
Education. 

Sept. 11: The international leaders of the Ba'th Social- 
ist Party reelected President Atási as party Secre- 
tary General. 

Sept. 18: Fifteen leading Christian clergymen notified 
the government that schools operated by their 
organizations would not open unless the govern- 
ment repealed the September 9 decree. 

Sept. 19: US Negro leader Stokely Carmichael ar- 
rived for a 3 day visit. 

Sept. 23: East Germany signed an agreement to de- 
velop technical equipment for the Syrian News 
Agency. 

Sept. 27: An Iraqi industrial delegation ended a 
week's visit to discuss mutual industrial coordi- 
nation and intergration. 

Sept. 28: Prime Minister Yüsuf Zu'ayyin announced 
changes in the Cabinet. The new ministers are: 

Habib Haddad: Information 

Fayiz Ismá'il: Manicipalities and Rural Affairs 

Ihsan Subaynati: Justice 

Zakariyyà Khayyatah: Health 

Mustafa al-Sayyid: Higher Education 

Suhayl al-Ghazzi: Culture, National Guidance 
and Tourism 
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Ahmad al-Hasan: Oil, Electricity and Industrial 
Projects g 

Hammaüd al-Qabbani: State for Planning 

Muhammad Talab Hilal: Supply 

Zuhayr al-Khàni: Economy and Foreign Trade 

Oct. 3: The Ministry of Interior announced that in- 
structions were worked out permitting Iraqi and 
Syrian nationals to travel between the 2 countries 
with identity cards instead of passports. 

Oct. 4: A military court sentenced a Syrian soldier to 
15 years hard labor for the murder of an Irish 
officer serving with the UN during the June war. 

Oct. 16: Defense Minister Hafiz al-As'ad returned 
from a week's official visit to Czechoslovakia to 
visit a number of military installations. 

Oct. 27: Prime Minister Zu‘ayyin ended official visits 
to the UAR and Algeria to “continue an exchange 
of views on the Arab attitude towards the Zionist- 
imperialist invasion.” 

Oct. 30: A Soviet military delegation arrived for 
talks with government officials. 

Nov. 1: The Soviet firm Technoexport signed a con- 
tract to prepare plans for a gathering system for 
the Karatchuk and Rumaylan oil fields. 

Nov. 5: 'The Council of Ministers approved a decree 
organizing the "popular army." The army will be 
a part of the armed forces and linked to the Minis- 
try of Defense. 


Tunisia 
(See also, General) 
1967 


Sept, 8: The World Bank approved a $10m loan to 
the Société Nationale d'Investissement (SNI), a 
development finance company. 

Sept, 11: The Ford Motor Co. of Britain signed an 
agreement with the Socsété Tunisienne d'Industrie 
Automobile for the assembly of Ford trucks at 
Sousse. 

Sept. 23: The government rejected as “inadmissible” 
a protest from the Communist Chinese Foreign 
Ministry and declared as unwelcome the 4 remain- 
ing members of the embassy in Tunis. 

Sept, 26; Communist China announced it had sus- 
pended diplomatic relations because of the govern- 
ment's "hostile attitude.” 

Oct. 4: The US granted the Société "Lesidenre 
d'Blectricite et de Gaz a $6.2m loan. ~ 

Oct. 5: President Bourguiba (Bü-Ragibah) said 
"Arab statesmen are not leading their people at 
the moment but instead are indulging the passions 
of the masses in order to stay in office.” 

Oct. 30: Minister of Finance Ahmad bin Salah began 
an 11 day tour of European countries including 
Yugoslavia, Austria and Sweden. 

Nov. 4: Secretary of State to the Presidency Bahi 
Ladgham ended a 4 day visit to Algeria for talks 


with Algerian Foreign Minister Bouteflika (Büti- 
fliqah). 

Nov. 6: The US signed a $27.1m Food for Peace 
agreement. Tunisia will receive wheat, feed grains, 
vegetable oils and cotton. 


Turkey 


(See also, General, Cyprus, Iraq, Kuwayt, Libya, 
i Pakistan) 


1967 


Sept. 10: Prime Minister Demirel ended talks with 
Greek Prime Minister Konstandinos Kollias to 
discuss the international situation including the 
Cyprus question. 

Sept. 11: Jordanian King Husayn ended a week's 
visit for talks on the Middle East situation and the 
development of mutual relations. It was agreed 
that the countries will increase economic coop- 
eration. 

Sept. 17: Forty-two people were killed and 600 in- 
jured in a riot at a soccer game in Kayseri. 

Sept. 18: After the second day of rioting in Sivas the 
police arrested 17 people, blocked roads berween 
Kayseti and Sivas and suspended bus service be- 
tween the 2 cities. 

Sept. 19: The Cabinet decided to suspend all second 
league soccer games temporarily. 

Sept. 21: Kayseri Governor Uner, Kayseri Police 
Chief Gokceoren and Sivas Police Chief Erturk 
were dismissed. 

Sept. 25: Demirel ended an 8 day visit to the USSR 
to improve relations. 

Oct. 5: A government conciliation board settled a 30 
day strike of Turkish employees of the US com- 
pany that provides household services for the US 
base at Incirlik. 

Oct. 7: Shore leave was cancelled for US ships of the 
Sixth Fleet due to student anti-American demon- 
strations. 

Oct. 10: Demirel, in commenting on his trip to the 
USSR, said that the visit had eliminated "the last 
traces of hostility” from Soviet-Turkish relations 
and added “We are close friends with the United 
States, and this activity will do nothing to change 
that.” 

Oct. 12: A British European Airways plane with 66 
people aboard crashed off the south west coast. 
There were no survivors. 

Oct. 15: Students demonstrating against US involve- 
ment in Vietnam smashed an American military 
bus and beat up Istanbul city counselor Kansiser. 

Oct. 23: The government strongly protested a state- 
ment by Greek Deputy Prime Minister Spandidakis 
that the union of Greece and Cyprus “is the only 
solution as this is dictated by historical destiny.” 

Oct 29: The country celebrated the establishment of 
the Republic. 
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Oct. 31: Pakistan President Ayub ended. a 6 day visit. 

Nov. 14: The Foreign Ministry announced that Presi- 
dent Sunay will visit Saudi Arabia and Libya 
November 20 and 25, respectively. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, SAR, Syria, Yemen) 


1967 


Sept. 3: President Nasir met with Iraqi President 
‘Arif. 

The USSR signed a protocol of help ia explor- 
ing for oil in the Siwah Oasis. 

Sept. 4: Al-Ahram confirmed that ‘Abd al-Hakim 
‘Amir and 50 other top military officers were ar- 
rested on August 27, charged with plotting to 
overthrow Nasir. 

Sept. 5; Minister of Foreign Affairs Mahmiid Riyad 
ended a 2 day visit to the USSR. 

Sept. 6: Al-Akbbar reported that Minister of War 
Amin Huwaydi replaced Salah Nasr as director of 
the intelligence department. 

Communist China reportedly withdrew its offer 
of gifts of wheat and money after the decisions of 
the Khartüm conference were announced. 

Sept. 8: 'The United Arab Airlines resumed flights to 
London. 

Sept. 11: The Middle East News Agency reported 
that over E£13m in East bloc loans have been 
made available to defray import costs. 'The loans, 
payable over 2 years, are outside the scope of 
existing commercial agreements. 

Sept. 16: Minister of National Guidance Fá'iq ended 
a visit to the Congo (Kinshasa) where he attended 
the Áfrican Summit Conference. 

Sept. 19: Director of the Voice of the Arabs Ahmad 
Sa'id was replaced by Muhammad 'Urüq. 

Sept. 27: Minister of Agriculture Sayyid Maral said 
that the cotton crop would be larger than last year 
and might exceed the record crop of 1964. 

Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs Mahmüd 
Fawzi ended an 8 day visit to Pakistan and India 
to discuss the Middle East crisis. 

Sept. 30: Jordanian King Husayn ended a day's visit 
for talks with Nasir. 

Oct. 4: The government announced that emergency 
measures would be taken to provide food and shel- 
ter for evacuees from Isma'iliyyah and Suez. 

Oct. 5: Former Director of the Intelligence Service 
Nasr was arrested in connection with the death of 
Field Marshal ‘Amir. 

Oct. 6: Editor of Al-Ahram Haykal said that Egypt 
lost the war because the military commanders 
proved too inflexible and then panicked after 
Israel's air attack. "Egypt had considerable poten- 
tialities but wasted them with unusual dereliction." 

Oct. 10: Investigations into the death of ‘Amir were 


closed with his suicide established. 

Oct. 12: British Sir Dingle Foot ended an unofficial 
visit to Cairo for talks with Nasir. 

Oct. 15: Sir Harold Beely, a British diplomat, arrived 
in Cairo for talks on resuming diplomatic relations 
with the UAR. 

One of the 12 turbines in the Aswan Dam pro- 
ject began functioning. 

Oct. 16: ‘Aziz Sidqi was appointed as Minister of 
Industry. 

Oct. 19: Indian Prime Minister Gandhi arrived for 
talks with Nasir. 

Oct. 20: Haykal, in an editorial, wrote that "the 
enemy did not fly in from the west as we had 
previously thought, but rather followed the natural 
approach—the gap between Port Said and the 
Lake of Burullus." 

Oct. 21: US Negro leader Stokely Carmichael arrived 
in Cairo. 

Oct. 22: Sir Harold Beely and Nasir reached a 
"general understanding" that resumption of diplo- 
matic relations was "desirable." 

Oct. 24: Syrian Prime Minister Zu'ayyin ended a 2 
day visit for talks with Násir on the Middle East 
crisis. 

Oct, 27: Soviet warships, including 2 submarines, a 
destroyer and a troopship arrived at Alexandria. 
Oct. 28: The King and Queen of Nepal arrived for 

a day's visit. 

Oct. 30: The US House of Representatives voted to 
cut off all cotton imports from the UAR. 

Former Commander of the Air Force Sidqi 
Mahmüd and 3 other former senior officers went 
on trial in a military court charged with the 
responsibility for Egyptian setbacks in the June 
war. The proceedings were adjourned until Novem- 
ber 11. 

Nov. 3: Yemeni President Sallal ended a 3 day visit 
for talks with Nasir. 

Nov. 4: Italy agreed to defer certain short term loans, 
it was reported. 

Nov. 8: Economy and Foreign Trade Minister Zaki 
ended a 2 week tour of Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany for talks on the promotion of economic 
and trade relations. Both countries agreed to send 
technical missions to the UAR, and Czechoslovakia 
agreed to increase the amount of credit available 
to the UAR. 

Nov. 13: Officials met with a representative of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) to press a re- 
quest that the Fund permit a withdrawal of $60m 
in foreign exchange, 

Jordanian Prime Minister Talhüni arrived on 
an “official and urgent” visit to present Nasir with 
a message from Jordanian King Husayn. 

Nov. 14: Shell Oil announced a short term agreement 
to supply the UAR with lubricants and gas and 
fuel oil. 

Nov. 15: British Petroleum announced an agreement 
to refine Morgan crude at its Aden refinery. 
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Yemen 


(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, UAR) 


1967 


Sept. 14: Aden Radio reported that UAR troops had 
begun to withdraw from the country. 

Sept. 15: A Saudi Arabian military communiqué 
said "Egyptian planes continue to bomb densely 
populated towns and villages." 

Sept. 20: The Royalist government called for a broad 
based conference of tribal and political leaders to 
choose a council and a parliament to head the 
countty. 

Sept. 26: The UAR newspaper Al-Ahram reported 
that the withdrawal of Egyptian troops from Ye- 
men would be complete by December 15. 

Oct. 4: The Arab mission established on August 31 
left for Cairo after demonstrations against it in 
San‘a’. In a statement issued by the mission the 
members said that President Sallal refused to meet 
with them and that many tribal leaders could not 
meet with them "owing to the difficult circum- 
stances and obstacles placed in the mission's way." 

Oct. 6: Al-Abram reported that while all UAR 
troops will be withdrawn, the UAR government 
will still be bound by the joint defense pact at the 
request of the Republican régime. 

Oct. 12: President Sallal formed a new government 

. retaining the posts of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister for himself. The new ministers are: 

‘Abdallah Dhabbi: Interior 

‘Abduh 'Uthmàn: South Arabian Affairs 
‘Abd al-Ghani ‘Alt: Treasury 
‘Abdallah Barakat: Agriculture 

‘Ali al-Matari: Communications 
Muhammad Sa'd al-Attár: Economy 
Muhammad Ahmad Junayd: Works 
Qasim Ghalib: Education 

Ghalib Shari: Health 

Ahmad Shajni: Information 

Qadi Husayn Siyaghi: Religions Affairs 


Muhammad ‘Ali Aswadi: Minister Without 
Portfolio 

Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali "Uthmán: Consellor for 
Presidential Affairs 

Oct. 29: The USSR agreed to begin direct commercial 
flights between Yemen and Moscow. 

Nov, 5: A Republican leader, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Iryáni, in a military coup, ousted President Sallal. 
The 3 man ruling council is headed by Iryant and 
includes Ahmad Muhammad Nu'mán and Muham- 
mad ‘Ali ‘Uthman. The new ministers are: 

Muhsin al-‘Ayni: Prime Minister 

‘Abd al-Salam Sabri: Deputy Prime Minister 
and Internal Affairs 

Hasan Makki: Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Sa'id al-‘Attir: Economy 

Ahmad ‘Abduh Sa'id: Treasury 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Sukkari: Defense 

Qadi Muhammad al-Hajji: Education 

‘Abd al-Malik al-Tayyib: Information 

‘Abd al-Qadir Ibn ‘Abdallah: Justice 

Qadi Husayn al-Siyaghi: Religions Affairs 

‘Abdallah al-Qurshimi: Public Works 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman: South Arabian 
Affairs 

“Ali al-Matari: Communications 

‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Ghani: Agriculture 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad: Health 

Ahmad al-Rahümi: Interior and Local Adminis- 
tration 

Nov. 6: The new government pledged to uphold the 
Republican system of government. Prime Minister 
‘Ayni said negotiations would begin soon with 
Royalist leaders. 

Nov. 8: 'Ayni said that the government would not 
permit consultation with the Royal family and 
would not allow the Republican system of govern- 
ment to be put to a vote. 

Nov. 10: Head of the council Iryani announced that 
'Ayni had left for the UAR to strengthen 
“brotherly relations.” 

Nov. 13: Al-Ahram reported that the Shaykh of the 
Bani Hashish tribe signed a “peace agreement for 
non-aggression" with the Republican government. 
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THE VILAYET OF SYRIA, 1901-1914: A 
RE-EXAMINATION OF DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS AS 
SOURCES 
William L. Ochsenwald 


Diplomatic correspondance has generally 
served as the basis of research in the political 
history of the modern Middle East. The in- 
terpretation of analysis of a given society has 
been presented from the point of view of for- 
eigners writing about a small administrative 
élite in terms of its success in achieving the 
goals of traditional government—tax collection, 
conscription, and the maintenance of a minimal 
degree of public security. Recently regional his- 
torians have begun to broaden the scope of 
their investigations to include such diverse sub- 
jects as economic development, social structure 
and value formation. In addition to the Impe- 
rial Ottoman and Egyptian national archives 
which are just beginning to be used extensively, 
diplomatic documents from Western European 
. archives are being sifted to discover how valu- 
able they may be to those who seek to go 
beneath the surface of political history. 

The most widely quoted source for British 
documents dealing with the Ottoman Empire 
in the period immediately before the war * con- 
tains extracts from the British Ambassadors 
Annual Report and his usually short letters to 
the Foreign Office—both types of document 
centering on political developments in Con- 
stantinople. The Embassy's “Correspondence 
Respecting the Constitutional Movement in 


Turkey”? is more informative on administra- 
tive changes and popular enthusiasm but con- 
centrates on the non-Arab provinces. Secondary 
sources rely heavily on the work of a small 
group of Arab nationalists, frequently in exile 
and often alienated from Ottoman administra- 
tion? Even in the study of formal political 
events little work has yet been done in the 
investigation of the administration of the Arab 
provinces. 

The British consular reports from Damascus 
to Constantinople in the years 1900 to 1914 
suggest that a thorough-going review of diplo- 
matic records may be productive of new data 
concerning conditions in Syria and, by implica- 
tion, in other Arab parts of the Empire. : 

On the formal political level the chief con- 
cern of Ottoman government seems to have 
been the maintenance of public order which 
was widely threatened by quarrels and raids by 
the Druzes and the Bedouin. Following the 
Revolution of 1908 the spread of taxation, elec- 
tions and conscription to areas already under- 
going economic change caused by the construc- 
tion of new railroads provoked large revolts, 
particularly among the Druzes and the Hauran. 

Other types of data could serve as illustra- 
tions of the practical impact of modernization 
upon a traditional society. The reports for 1901 


1. Gooch, G. P. and Temperley, Harold (Eds.), British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Vol. V: The Near East 1903-9 (London, 1928); Vol. X: Part I: The Near and Middle East on the Eve of 


the War (London, 1936). 


2. Cd. 4529, printed in Great Britain. State Papers 1909, Vol. CV. 

3. Even Zeine N. Zeine, in his ground-breaking Arab-Turkish Relations and the Emergence of Arab Na- 
tionalism (Beirut, 1958), which explicitly attempts to correct this point of view, supplies little about the local 
conditions of the Arab provinces immediately preceding the War. 


© WILLIAM L., OCHSENWALD is a graduate student at the University of Chicago. 
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included complaints that not enough gum was 
placed on the new postage stamps, comments 
on the increased use of the Hijaz Railroad by 
pilgrims, descriptions of labor unrest and the 
lessening of exports to Egypt of textiles caused 
by competition from China and England. Fol- 
lowing the 1908 Revolution in Constantinople 
there emerged in the city of Damascus the 
political liberalization which can also be seen in 
the Imperial capital: newspapers engaged more 
freely in criticism of the government; political 
clubs were formed; previously suppressed or 
perhaps unfelt anti-Turkish sentiment became 
clear, especially in resentment against the non- 
Arabic speaking members of the judiciary. An 
example of the type of information which has 
been largely ignored and yet is revealing of the 
cleavages between reformers and traditionalists 
is contained in the October 1908, Quarterly 
Report. In a debate between the members of 
the Damascus branch of the Society of Union 
and Progress and the 'z/amz over what type of 
clothes women should wear the SUP suggested 
that clothing should be left to the individual 
while the ‘ulama’ proposed mandatory “simple 
and enveloping” clothes. Only after the threat 
of military force did the SUP carry the day. 

The above anecdote reveals some of the 
problems which should be considered when 
dealing with the Damascus consular reports. 
They tend to be spotty, seldom following up 
one development over a period of time. Thus, 
although agriculture is mentioned frequently, 
prices of cereals are only sporadically included. 
The sources of information available to the 
Consul may have been limited by language bar- 
tiers, e.g. Consul Devey did not speak Arabic? 
Since the reports deal largely with the city of 
Damascus, there is little discussion of such 
questions as the impact of the Revolution of 
1908 on the other towns in the Vilayet. The 
reports are also overly concerned with adminis- 
trative changes of personnel and the problem of 
corruption. 


Use of the consular reports has been hind- 
ered by the lack of any guide to their contents. 
The following pages are intended to be an 
illustration of the types of information that can 
be gathered from them and an incentive for 
others to undertake a similar review of these 
records. 

The terms used in the column on the left 
serve a triple function: they test the desirability 
of using a preconceived list of political, social 
and economic categories in analysis of new 
documents, and generally proved sufficiently 
flexible that they might be suggested as a basis 
for categorization in a larger project; they are 
intended to show at a glance what any given 
precis deals with; they could easily be con- 
verted into a page index of the entire microfilm 
file of documents. The relative value of subject 
categories, a short precis, and simple title sen- 
tences as used by the Consuls and repeated in 
the last selections can be seen; the preferable 
combination would seem to be a precis provid- 
ing relatively detailed information made readily 
usable by a subject index. 

This analysis of the Quarterly Reports from 
January 1901 to July 1914, does not include the 
following Reports which were missing from 
the microfilm roll made available by the Public 
Record Office from F.O. 618 No. 3: July and 
October, 1901; April, July and October, 1907; 
page 6 of January, 1909; October, 1911. It 
should also be noted that the January 1912 
Report is incorrectly dated as January 1911. 
The outbreak of the Italo-Ottoman War, which 
is discussed in the Report, took place in Sep- 
tember 1911; therefore the Report could not 
have been written in January 1911. There are 
numerous cases of pages which have been mis- 
numbered and must therefore be read out of 
their numerical order. 

Generally, those documents sent to Constan- 
tinople between Reports are discussed in the 
next Quarterly Report. To avoid repetition, 
only a sampling of these documents is given. 


4. For more specific information on the Syrian economy at the end of the period see E. Weakley, “Report on 
the Conditions and Prospects of British Trade in Syria," Great Britain. State Papers 1911, Vol. LX XXVII, 
reprinted in part in Charles Issawi (ed.), The Economic History of tbe Middle East 1800-1914 (Chicago, 


1966). 


5. Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations (London, 1937), p. 71. 


Both pagination and spelling have been 
taken from the original documents. Quarterly 
Reports are all dated from Damascus. They 
were sent by the following: Consuls Richards 


pl 

LAND CONTROL 

DRUZES 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 
RAILROADS 

AGRICULTURE 
HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION 


URBAN GOVERNMENT 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL SERVICES 

TAXATION, EFFECTIVENESS 

AGRICULTURE 


p. 10 
TRANSPORTATION 
TAXATION 
AGRICULTURE, 
GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
PALESTINE 


RELIGIOUS 
MILITARY 
RAILROADS 
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(1901-1905) and Devey (1907-1914); Acting 
Consuls Monahan (1902-1903), Meshaka 
(1905-1906 and 1913), Edmonds (1906), and 
Young (1910). 


1901 
January 7 
A Druze and Muslim mixed commission settles a village 
border dispute. 


The competition of carts caused the Damascus-Beirut Rail- 
road to lower its rates. | 

Telegraph lines to Medina are nearly complete. 

Grain crops partially fail. 

Cotton textiles are exported to Egypt and the Ottoman 
Empire chiefly. 

Artisan goods are deteriorating in quality. 

April 6 

Circassians are being settled in and near Amman. 

Damascus municipal funds are being spent chiefly on a new 
hospital, the new government house, restoration work on 
the Great Mosque, and not on the city roads. 

Not enough gum is put on the new Imperial postage 
stamps. 

New sheep tax is not being collected since the assessors are 
being bribed to underrate the number of sheep. 


1902 
January 8 


Hijaz Railroad is being built very slowly. In order to 
finance it, there is a 10% cut in all official salaries over 
500 piasters. 

Damascus-Beirut Railroad revenues are increasing. 

The Vali has been ordered by and Imperial Irade to help 
those threatened by mulberry tree disease, chiefly in the 
Bekaa district. 

Palestinian olive crop fails; number of sheep and goats 
decline because of drought. 

April 5 

Strike of silk workers and weavers who refuse to accept 
wage cuts caused by a decline in the silk trade. 

Fruit trees are ruined by coldness. 

There is a sudden campaign to obtain arrears in taxes 
which were due; especially for arrears in payments by the 
religious communities for exemption from military con- 
scription. 

Discussion of progress in the construction of the Hijaz 
Railroad. 
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p.49 
APPOINTMENTS 
ARTISANS, 
STRIKES 
TRANSPORTATION, 
RAILROADS 


p. 83 
DRUZES, 
SECURITY FORCES 
MILITARY, 
PAY 
TRANSPORTATION, 
RAILROADS 


pl 
DRUZES 
TAXATION, 
EFFECTIVENESS 
CHRISTIANS 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
MILITARY, 
PAY 
RELATIONS WITH 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, 
ATTITUDE TOWARD 


p.17 

PUBLIC HEALTH, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
TOURISTS 

GREEK ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, HIERARCHY 


p. 24 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

RAILROADS, TYPE OF 
WORKERS 


p.33 

DRUZES, 
TAXATION 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

AGRICULTURE 


July 10 

New Defterdar and Chief Qadi. 

Striking silk workers, about 2,000-3,000, go back to work 
and accept a 20% wage reduction. 

Discussion of plans for a projected railroad to Haifa and 
Egypt; i 

October 8 


Druze quarrels are settled by the arbitration of one of the 
Atrash sheikhs backed by two battalions of Ottoman 
infantry. 

Hijaz Railroad soldiers haven't been paid for five months. 

Despite decrease in rates on goods shipped on the Damas- 
cus-Beirut Railroad, there is no considerable increase in 
traffic or receipts. 


1903 


January 10 

Policy by the Vali is conciliation with the Druzes. 

Vilayet Ministry of Finance estimates only one-half of all 
taxes are’ paid. 

Christians, especially those in the Bekaa, are leaving via 
Beirut with the encouragement of local shipping compa- 
nies. 

There is heavy incidence of cholera in Damascus. 

Troops in Syrian Vilayet petition the Sultan over the tele- 
graph for their back pay; they eventually do get some of 
1t, 


_ The Vali is accused of being pro-German. 


April 6 

Quarantine in Lebanon which stops all goods from transit 
to Damascus by railroad. Cholera has caused economic 
disaster: tourists have not come in usual numbers. 

Announcement of changes in the Greek Orthodox hier- 
archy. 

July 8 

Cholera is serious in Hama. 


Hijaz Railroad workers number 6,000 of which 4000 are 
soldiers. 


October 3 

Druzes ate relatively calm during the harvest season, al. 
though two tax collectors are killed. 

Cholera is endemic in Damascus; all exports are blocked. 

Abundant harvest. 


p.l 
APPOINTMENTS 

PUBLIC HEALTH 
MILITARY, HOUSING 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT, 


p. 18 

DRUZES, ARMS 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, 
ATTITUDE TOWARD 

AGRICULTURE 

CENSORSHIP 


p. 27 

MILITARY, LOGISTICS 
TAXATION 

GREEK ORTHODOX 
HIERARCHY 

INTERNAL TRADE 
BUREAUCRACY, ROLE IN 

AGRICULTURE 

TRANSPORTATION, 
URBAN 


pl 
TRANSPORTATION, 


EMIGRATION 
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1904 


January 7 

Vali is forced to cancel the appointment of a pro-Jumblatt 
sheikh. 

Cholera disappears from Damascus. 

Hamidieh Barracks are renovated. 

Discussion of possible phosphate mining by a British com- 
pany and a consequent increase of railroad traffic. 

May 25 

An offer to survey the progress of the Hijaz Railroad by an 
American steel company executive is rejected by the 
Vali. 

Haifa branch railroad has priority; small sub-contractors 
handle the actual construction. 


July 9 

Druzes are paying five times the market value of rifles in 
Damascus. 

New hospital is dedicated in Damascus by the Vali whose 
special project it is. 

Muslims favor the Japanese while the Christians in the 
Vilayet are pro-Russian; the war is being followed with 
great interest locally. 

Grain crops are only about one-half of normal crop; fruit 
production is also low. 

Egyptian newspapers ordered banned by the Imperial gov- 
ernment, 


October 10 


Camel corps established to help guard the Hijaz Railroad 
and to assist in tax collection. 

Russian versus Hellenic factions inside the Greek Orthodox 
Church battle over appointments; the new Bishop of 
Zahleh is pro-Russian. 

Ahmet Izzet Pasha, the Sultan’s Second Secretary, is raising 
money for shares in an electric tram company for Da- 
mascus. 


Crops, as had been expected, did generally fail. 


1905 


January 4 

Discussion of tram company; Consul doubts the possibility 
considering the narrowness of Damascus' streets. 

Hijaz Railroad top officials can not be bribed. 

Christian emigration to Egypt and the Americas continues 
to be heavy. 
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p.8 
DRUZES, RAIDING 
AGRICULTURE 


p. 13 
COMMUNICATIONS 
TOURISTS 
AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN INTERESTS, 
ARCHEOLOGY 


p. 15 
DRUZES, RAIDING 
BEDOUIN 


pel 

NATIONALISM, ARAB 

CHRISTIANS, 
BUREAUCRACY 

COURTS 


p. 8 

APPOINTMENTS 

GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 
HIERARCHY 

RAILROADS 

URBAN AFFAIRS, 
POWER 
TRANSPORTATION 


p. 28 

CHRISTIANS, 
BUREAUCRACY 

AGRICULTURE 


p. 31 

AGRICULTURE 

BEDOUIN, 
RAIDING 
PUBLIC SECURITY 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


pl 

PUBLIC SECURITY 
BUREAUCRACY 

AGRICULTURE, PRICES 


April 4 

Druzes and Bedouin are raiding. 

Grain production is normal. 

July 11 

Telegraph from Maan to Aqaba is opened. 

Tourists number 1,100— most are American, British, and 
German. 

Prices are high for grain and fruit. 

Baalbek excavations finished by German archeologists. 

October 3 


Druzes lose fifty-five men in a raid on a Bedouin village; 
great shock at this substantial defeat. 


1906 
January 22 


The only Arab Vali of the twenty-six in the Empire is the 
newly appointed Vali of Mosul, a brother of the Sultan’s 
secretary, Izzet Pasha. 

A Christian assistant to the Inspector of the Ministry of 
Justice for Damascus and Beirut has been given equal 
status with his Muslim superior. 

April 4 

The former Vali, Nazim Pasha, has been discharged, the 
new Vali is Shukri Pasha. l 

The probable successors of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch 
are pro-Russian. 

Hijaz Railroad is now complete to Muddawarra. 

A power plant to produce electric energy for Damascus is 
now being built in the Anti-Lebanon mountains. 


July 11 


The only Christian qaimakam in the entire Vilayet has been 
removed. 
Grain and fruit crops are good. 


October 2 


Exceptionally good crops. 
Public safety is poor; the Bedouin raids have come close to 
the City of Damascus. 


1907 
January 2 


Murders and robberies increase, even against the Haj cara- 
vans coming from Persia and Iraq. The Vali is accused of 
inefficiency and lack of concern. 

Average crops but prices are up by about 10. 


p. 1 

AGRICULTURE, PRICES 
BARLEY 

RAILROADS 

PILGRIMS 

MILITARY, LOGISTICS 

TRANSPORTATION, 

URBAN 


p. 4 
CHRISTIANS, 
ARAB NATIONALISM 
MILITARY, 
CONSCRIPTION 
TRANSPORTATION, 
RAILROADS 
PILGRIMS 
AGRICULTURE 
TOURISTS 
INTERNAL TRADE, 
BANKING 


p. 22 
RAILROADS 
PUBLIC WORKS 
TRANSPORTATION, 
ROADS 
URBAN 
AGRICULTURE 
p. 66 
YOUNG TURK REVOLUTION, 
PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
APPOINTMENTS 
SECURITY FORCES 
POLITICAL IDEAS, 
PARTICIPATION IN 
ULEMA 
ARTISANS 
MILITARY, PARTICIPATION 
IN POLITICS 
ELECTIONS 
HAURAN 
REGIONALISM 
CLOTHING 
MILITARY 
ULEMA 
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1908 

January 6 

Failure of last year’s crops and the increased export demand 
cause a doubling of the prices of cereals; barley is espe- 
cially costly. 

Pilgrims to Medina now use trains chiefly. Still have 6,000 
troops working on construction. 

Camel corps cavalry has expanded to 700. 

Electric trams have now been accepted by the Damascus 
public and are widely used. 

April 1 

Christian Bishopric of Tarsus is vacant and likely to remain 
so; the people refuse to deal with the Patriarch who is 
Arab while the people are “Greek.” 

Military draft is now extended to the descendents of the 
Algerian refugees who petition the Sultan for mercy. 

Hijaz Railroad carries 10,000 passengers to and 15,000 
from Medina. 

Crops are good. 

Tourists are fewer than usual. 

Discount rate is now 12%, it is usually 9; the cause is an 
Egyptian financial panic which has tightened credit. 

July 2 

The Adm (also "Azm") family of Damascus are the purvey- 
ors to the Hijaz Railroad. 

Public construction includes seventy kilometres of road, 
and a new bridge across the Barada. 

Tram and electric lighting company profits are low. 

Crops are good. 


October 1 


Results of the coup in Constantinople include large public 
celebrations costing about 2,000 pounds. 

Official changes include six qaimakams of cazas, thirty 
minor officials and the alaibey (chief) of police. 

Political clubs are formed by the ulema, doctors, shoemak- 
ers, and a local branch of the Union and Progress Com- 
mittee, 

Parliamentary elections; first, select electors who then vote 
by cazas. Refusal of Hauran to elect a deputy or to 
participate in electoral process. 

Debate on women’s clothing: The Society of Union and 
Progress favors free choice by the individual; the ulema 
propose mandatory regulations, 

The municipality of Damascus suppresses pensions which, 
with other economies, yields 3,000 pounds. 

Political prisoners released; includes many confined to 
house arrest and not known to be prisoners. 
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TRADITIONAL VALUES 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY FORCES 
ISMAILIANS 
RAILROADS, 

STRIKES 
AGRICULTURE 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 
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Ismailians released from religious persecution. 

Hijaz Railroad construction in the last seven years now 
includes 1,460 kilometres; it is to be finished by August. 
At present the Railroad fears to extend the line to Mecca 
because of raids by Bedouin. 

Bedouin remain calm and detached, wait to see the results 
of the Revolution before supporting it. 

Strike of railroad and customs workers at Beirut is greeted 
with sympathy in Damascus—resentment at high profits 
and poor service by the Railroad. The strike has had little 
impact on the economy. 

Grain and fruit harvests are excellent with high prices. 

New spring water is piped into Damascus from Ain Fijeh. 


1909 

January 2 

Muhammad Pasha Adm, forced to resign from the Idara 
Mejlis (Damascus advisory council) has returned to it. 

_Other officials who had been ousted by the Union and 
Progress Committee are returning. 

Nazim Pasha, Vali of Beirut, is appointed to succeed Shu- 
khri Pasha as Vali of Syria. Nazim’s appointment is at 
the behest of Major Assad Bey, the acting Aleibey of 
Police, a liberal. 

In October, 1908, the ulema had inspired a riot against 
Assad Bey and the liberal party. 

Union and Progress Committee has been reorganized by 
two delegates from the Salonica headquarters. It contin- 
ues to be secret. 

Parliamentary election of eight deputies; no Christians are 
elected. The Muslim electors had agreed in advance on 
non-Christian candidates. 

Pilgrimage is now safe from Bedouin raiding all the way to 
Mecca. 

Commercial Club is trying to raise 12,000 pounds by sub- 
scription to start a fez factory. One-half of the 3,000 
shares is subscribed. 

The Hurriyet (Liberty) Club is chiefly social and is now 
inert politically. 

Wheat is five shillings per bushel; generally high prices but 
also a large crop. 

Boycott of Austrian goods from November, 1908; directed 
against imports through Beirut; caused by the Bosnian 
annexation crisis; small economic impact. 

There are three new newspapers in Damascus: a daily, a 
weekly, and a bi-weekly. 

Salaries have not been raised but fewer bribes are being 
given or accepted. 
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Hijaz Railroad traffic department manages to lose money 
because of poor management. Only 5,000 pilgrims (com- 
pared to last year's 10,000) but the Railroad could not 
carry them all. . 

The Druzes are restless, fearing that the Constitutional 
movement in Constantinople may result in the loss of 
their traditional exemption from conscription and taxes. 

Grain from the Hauran can be marketed more easily be- 
cause of the Haifa brank railroad line. 

A deputy has been elected from Deraa, but few Druzes 
participated. 

The surplus funds of the Druzes are being spent on arms. 


April 1 

Municipal elections; terms of office of municipal advisory 
council are extended; little money is available for re- 
forms in Damascus. 

The Mejliss Urnoumi (Vilayet advisory council) meets for 
the first time; created by the new Imperial constitution: 
it has four members from each Sanjak; of the sixteen 
members at least one-half are Muslims; the President is 
the Vali. Suggestions include: construction of carriage 
roads, increase municipal revenues, improve primary ed- 
ucation, establish Chambers of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, improve the collection of taxes, increase public 
security, restore irrigation systems. 

The "Muhammadan Association" of Constantinople has 
spread to Damascus; it is circulating a petition for the 
use of Shari'a law. 

About 8,000 pilgrims this year. 

The Imperial Ministry of Justice announces that in the 
future all judicial posts will be appointive. 

The strike of butchers against a new tax is broken by the 
municipality of Damascus which supplies the city with 
meat itself. 


July 1 

The Persian Government took nine months to appoint a 
new Consul-General for Damascus. 

Arif Effendi Kudsi, President of the municipality of Da- 
mascus, tesigns because it has no money. 

Union and Progress Committee elects seven new "manag- 
ers" under the supervision of two inspectors from Con- 
stantinople. 

Three members of the “Muhammadan Association” are 
arrested and sent to Constantinople. 

Newspapers in Damascus accuse the Vali of being too 
sympathetic to the old regime. 
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Corruption continues and is even increasing because bu- 
reaucrats can not now be removed on suspicion but must 
be proven to have accepted bribes. 

Appeals are made for voluntary contributions to the gov- 
ernment; taxes are still being farmed. 

Christians fear local repetition of Adana massacres. 

Three squadrons of cavalry sent to Adana from the Vilayet. 


October 4 


A German Consul is appointed at Damascus after a five 
year vacancy; the post was filled in the interim by a local 
merchant. 

The gendarmerie is under the supervision of a Frenchman. 

Widespread dismissals among the Ministry of Justice and 
the courts. 

Major Jemil Bey, Commissioner of the Union and Progress 
Committee, is setting up branches, settling disputes, and 

_ lecturing to army officers. 

Meetings are held to encourage the use of native fabrics for 
dress and to discourage imports; proposed increase of 
import duty to 15%. 

Amnesty for all political prisoners sentenced before July 
23, 1908 and all prisoners who had served one-half their 
sentence. 

Little is done by the Vilayet to help flood victims in Homs. 

New Vali is Ferik Ismail Fazik Pasha. 

High prices for crops but low production. 

Tax collection is unusually equitable with less favoritism to 
the rich. 


1910 

January 2 

A commission composed of the Vali and his chiefs of 
department has fired the Aleibey of Police, five 
qaimakams, and over 100 clerks in the last quarter. 

The Shihab family of Lebanon has three members serving 
as qaimakams in the Vilayet and others elsewhere in the 
Empire. 

New municipal elections are ordered after the dissolution 
of the advisory council by the Vali. 

The post of Haj Muhafizi is dissolved, the conveyance of 
the mahmal is given to a colonel of the Army. 

The editor of al-Muktabar is acquitted of charges of sedi- 
tion; he had been accused of favoring an Arab Caliphate. 

Hamdi Bey of Baghdad wished to start an automobile 
service from Damascus to his home city. 

Conscription of non-Muslims starts in Damascus; about 
250 are enlisted. 

The Vali prohibits grain exports as prices mount. 
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April 4 

Khedive of Egypt passes through Maan and Deraa but the 
Vali does not greet him; there is public criticism of the 
government for this slight against a Muslim ruler. 

The Hijaz Railroad is disrupted for a month by floods. 

New judges are appointed by the Ministry of Justice—four 
are from Damascus and eight are Turks. 

A branch of the Deutsch-Palestin Bank is opened in Da- 
mascus with a capital of 400,000 pounds; the only other 
large bank in the city is a branch of the Imperial Otto- 
man. 

July 12 

Popular dislike of the Vali and of the Turks is increasing 
because of the following: the liberalism of the Young 
Turks, the autocratic behavior of officials, lack of consid- 
eration for the sensibilities of local notables, court deci- 
sions are given in Turkish. 

Garrisons are reinforced in areas southeast of Damascus. 

Hoarding of grain by merchants in Aleppo and Damascus 
causes rioting; the government forces them to release 
grain; prices remain high; the harvest was 15-20% lower 
than usual. 

A glass factory is being built with local capital; there is 
foreign investment in a new ice factory. 

The whole municipal government resigns after the city 
treasurer of Damascus admits bankruptcy; there have 
been four presidents of the municipality in the last six 
weeks. 

Cavalry is being trained by a German officer. 

October 11 

Municipal elections upset by Vali's selection of Muhammad 


Pasha Adm as president even though another member of 
the council received more votes. 


1911 


January 3 

Army is receiving better equipment as well as over 1,300 
Druzes as conscripts. 

Vali obtains a fetwa approving of the stopping of a subsidy 
to the Bedouins for their not raiding settled areas. 

'The new Vali is Ali Ghalib Pasha. 

There were only 6,000 pilgrims this year. 

Over 2,300 criminal cases were tried in the Damascus 
courts in the last year. 


April 15 
The new Vali knows only Turkish. 
Kerak Sanjak is under military government. 
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In a reorganization of the Imperial Army for former Vth 
Corps is now the VIIIth; the three constituent divisions 
are stationed at Damascus (currently on duty at Deraa), 
Aleppo, and Haifa. 

The Mejlis Urmuni suggests the establishment of an elec- 
tric power plant at Homs, rebuilding of several decayed 
mosques, and a requirement that all government officials 
know how to speak and write Arabic. 

Snow and a bad winter have closed the Damascus-Beirut 
Railroad for forty-three days, the longest period re- 
corded. 

About 8,000 pilgrims have passed through Damascus. The 
Hijaz Railroad's total revenue was 110,000 pounds; most 
of it coming from pilgrims. 

July 13 

Conscription continues to cause emipration, especially 
among the minority religions. 

Heavy incidence of "prison fever" among the prisoners in 
the Damascus jails. 

Corruption continues among the judges causing bitter com- 
plaints by the Consul to the Vali. 

An Arab deputy in the Imperial Parliament complains that 
only 1% of the employees of the Ministry of Finance are 
Arabs. . 

Eight battalions of the VIIIth Army go to Yemen. 


1912 
January 16 
War with Italy and the blockade of Beirut slow commerce. 
The number of pilgrims increases. 
Harvest seems to be above normal. 
Cholera returned to Damascus in September; there were 
few deaths. 
Newspapers in Damascus continue to campaign against the 


April 1, 1912 

Nazim Pasha returns as Vali. 

Refugees from Beirut (400-500 Muslim women and chil- 
dren) come to Damascus; eighty Italians are expelled. 

There are about 8,000 pilgrims. 

The public seems to favor the Union and Liberty Party as 
opposed to the Society of Union and Progress. 

All newspapers are required to deposit 100 Turkish pounds 
as a guarantee, 

Blockhouses are being built along the railroads. 

Exemption from the Army costs thirty Turkish pounds. 
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July 1 

Emigration of Christians increases. 

Government attacks those newspaper editors most critical 
of the administration. 

Cereal crop is only 25% of the average production. 

A training institute for teachers is opened; it will eventu- 
ally produce 300 teachers per year. 


October 2 


Cholera was “serious” in July. 

Both commerce and agriculture are slow. 

All former deputies from the Vilayet are returned in the 
new elections except Adm who is new Imperial Minister 
of Evkaf (waqfs). 

The new Vali is Osman Rifaat Pasha Ferik. 

A Chamber of Agriculture is founded at Damascus. 

Several newspapers are sponsored by the government and 
have assumed a favorable attitude to the Society of 
Union and Progress. 


1913 
January 18 
New Mushir, Kyazim Pasha, goes to office on the Muslim 
holiday of Bayram. 


The electric company, during an argument with the munic- 
ipality of Damascus, turns off the public lighting system, 
which causes rioting against the company and its subsidi- 
aty electric tram company. 

April 1 

Arif Bey is the new Vali; the seventh in the four and 
one-half years since the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion. 

Egyptian newspapers are banned. 

Mejlis Urmouni calls for decentralization of the Vilayet 
and the installation of Arabic-speaking judges. 

Boycott of the electric tram company is nearly universal. 

Textile production is drastically declining as the Egyptian 
demand for Syrian textiles decreases. 


June 

Epidemic of scarlet fever; small pox vaccinations by the 
Sanitary Department. 

Two battalions of redif infantry revolt and retreat to the 
Great Mosque in Damascus; the Vali wants to starve 
them out but the Imperial Minister of War orders them 
to be freed unharmed; this creates doubts about the 
power of the central government to suppress other types 
of insurrections. 
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November 1 


Cost of wheat and barley has doubled in the last fifteen 
years. 


1914 

January 14 

Arrest of editors of opposition newspapers is assailed in 
speeches, e.g., one given by Shukhri Asali. 

Report on typhus and typhoid diseases; 25% of those who 
acquired the disease died; serum for diptheria from Eng- 
land and France. 

May 2 

Elections are restricted to supporters of Union and Prog- 
tess; widespread abstentions by secondary electors in 
Hama. 

Mejlis Urmouni's suggestions include more elementary 
schools, and an increase in the length of paved roads. 

A court to handle small claims is established in Damascus. 

Crops are good in the northern part of the Vilayet, but 
there was not enough rain the south, 


July 9 

Electricity is now widely used in Damascus. 

No money is available for more schools. 

New conscription is feared, especially by the non-Muslims 
who are leaving in great numbers. 
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September 17, 1908 

The Ministry of the Interior has ordered the Vali to send a 
commission to the Hauran and the Eastern tribes to 
explain to them the constitution and the new regime. 


September 23, 1908 

Ibn Sooud has been recognized as paramount in all of the 
Nejd, even by the Shammar who are unusually weak at 
the moment. 

There are various rival claimants to the Hail Emirate; 
discussion of their strengths and supporters. 


October 18, 1909 
Shahir Effendi Henbeli who had attacked the position and 


authority of the Circassian beys and was friendly to the 
fellahin was attacked by a mob. 'They used the pretext of 
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a gramophone being played on Bayram and were led by 
the ulema. Two squadrons of cavalry were sent from 
Damascus to restore order. 


September 1,1910 

The Vth and I Army Corps have sent twenty-five battalions 
of infantry and three battalions of artillery to the Deraa 
area recently. (This is about 18,000 men; see note of 
September 30, 1910, p. 19). They are equipped with 
search lights and field telephones, 


December 13, 1910 

The 2,500 pound subsidy given to the Majiali Arabs for 
guarding the Amman and Maan sections of the Hejaz 
Railroad is not being paid. The Bedouin as a result have 
burned several stations, killed the resident guards, and 
destroyed the telegraph. Troops can not be moved to 
attack the Bedouin because the railroad cars needed are 
on the other side of the break in the line. 
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SUEZ RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILITY 
Sir John Richmond 


No END OF A LESSON, by Anthony Nutting. 
New York: Clarkson N. Potter, 1967. 194 
pages. Index. $5.00. 

THE SUEZ AFFAIR, by Hugh Thomas. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1967. 214 pages. 
Notes. Plates. Maps. Bibl. $5.95. 

SUEZ: TEN YEARS AFTER, edited by Anthony 
Moncrieff. Broadcasts from the BBC’s Third 
Program moderated by Peter Calvocoressi. 
New York: Random House 1967. 
xviii + 155 pages. $3.95. 


With the publication of these books the ten 
year process of unravelling what the newspa- 
pers delight to call “the secrets of Suez” comes 
to an end for most practical purposes. The only 
serious obscurity remaining is what connection, 
if any, there was between the Suez scheme to 
“knock Nasir off his perch” and the Iraqi plan 
to take over Syria. The existence of such a 
connection is hinted at by Mr. Thomas (p. 97). 
But from the account given in the Struggle for 
Syria by Patrick Seale, any planned connection 
seems very unlikely. Most of what these books 
relate has already appeared in other accounts 
mostly derived from French or Israeli sources. 
Neither France nor Israel had the same reasons 
to cover their tracks as had the British govern- 
ment. But for the English speaking general 
reader Mr. Calvocoressi and Mr. Thomas have 
produced the first complete accounts of what 
happened and why, and they have supported 
their conclusions with an impressive wealth of 
documentation. 

Mr. Nutting's book is less comprehensive. It 
claims to be no more than a personal account. 


He took a personal part and adds one or two 
interesting pieces to the puzzle—notably Eden's 
meeting at Chequers with Gazier and Challe on 
October 14, at which he was present—but his 
story does not affect the general pattern of 
events as reconstructed by Calvocoressi and 
Thomas. His manner of telling the story con- 
trasts sharply with the more clinical approach 
of the historians and adds some fascinating 
color. I cannot forebear from quoting this pas- 
sage, worthy of the political novels of Trollope, 
and throwing vivid light on the notion of loy- 
alty in the Conservative party, to which Mr. 
Nutting sacrificed a promising political career. 


When he had finished reading it, [Mr. 
Nutting's draft statement to the House of 
Commons on his resignation] he [Mr. Harold 
Macmillan] shook his head and, in solemn 
and almost funereal tones, he said, "This is 
very damaging. It could easily bring down 
the Government, and for you, dear boy, it 
will do irreparable harm.' Then after pausing 
for dramatic effect, he went on, "Why say 
anything at all? You have already been 
proved right and we have been proved wrong. 
You have also done the right thing by re- 
signing and, if you keep silent now, you will 
be revered and rewarded. You will lead the 
Party one day.’ 

At that moment I wanted to be quit of 
politics and all the hypocrisy that seemed to 
go with it. I did not even stop to argue, and 
picking up my speech, walked silently from 
the room, Outside in the street, I tore my 
notes up and stuffed them down a drain. It 
seemed a fitting gesture. (p. 162). 


On the dustcover of Hugh 'Thomas book it 
is suggested that he has set out to answer such 
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questions as: Did Suez represent a complete 
breakdown of Cabinet governament in England? 
Could Dulles be saddled with all the blame? 
Was there a military failure or only a political 
one? Was Nasir really angry about the Aswan 
High Dam? How did Israel become involved? 
Did Eden’s illness affect his judgment? Most of 
these questions find a more or less satisfactory 
answer in the pages of one or all of these books. 
But there remains the question of why the 
British and French governments thought that 
the toppling of Nasir would help to solve their 
problems in the Middle East or North Africa, 
and why the British, who had been ready to quit 
India and were positively eager to match the 
scramble for Africa with the scramble to get 
out of it, should have been so reluctant to aban- 
don their positions of strength in the Arab 
Middle East. 

Mr. Nutting addresses himself to the second 
of these questions in his preface, setting out, 
without much conviction, the argument that the 
need to safeguard British oil interests in the area 
was as great if not greater than the need to 
defend imperial communications with India 
which had formerly kept British forces in the 
Middle East. This argument must carry some 
weight, but I think another historian’ gets 
closer to the core of the matter when he remarks 
in an essay on the Suez adventure that "at this 
moment the real meaning of the loss of Empire 
was felt and felt with sorrow." The year 1947 
was too close to the end of the war for such 
emotion: England was in a mood to shed re- 
sponsibility. In the case of Africa the Common- 
wealth disguised the loss of Empire, but the 
sorrow and indeed the anger, at the loss of 
British paramountcy in the Middle East, is 
amply illustrated by many of the remarks quoted 
in Hugh Thomas’ book. Thomas is probably 
right in thinking that only Julian Amery saw 
the Suez situation as “a gleaming opportunity” 
to redeem what Britain had lost in the Middle 
East, but that the emotions he felt were widely 
shared among top political personalities is 
shown by the ludicrous exaggeration of their 
language in describing the threat posed by 
President Nasir’s nationalization of the canal. 


1. Albert Hourani in A Vision of History. 


Thus Mr. Macmillan said "Britain would go 
down against Egypt with flags flying rather than 
submit to the Suez despoliation," (p. 95) and 
Sir Anthony Eden in a letter to Eisenhower 
wrote of "an ignoble end to our long history if 
we accepted to perish by degrees." It may prop- 
erly be pointed out that at the time Europe was 
calculating on the development of an oil short- 
age instead of the glut which in fact came about 
four or five years later. Nevertheless when all al- 
lowances are made, this kind of language indi- 
cates a serious failure to see things in their true 
proportions and words fail one to comment on 
Eden’s suggestion in September (Nutting, p. 
67) that the Foreign Office should have another 
look at Churchill’s 1940 offer of common citi- 
zenship for all British and French nationals. 

In this connection Mr. Thomas’ account of the 
membership of Eden’s Cabinet seems relevant. 
None had much position outside politics and 
"this crisis . . . was dictated by political con- 
siderations: the City and the British world com- 
mercial community regarded the nationalisation 
as something to be taken in our stride.” (Hugh 
"Thomas, p. 40). However wrong they may have 
been about the objective international situation, 
the Conservative politicians were right about 
the feelings of the British people, who endorsed 
Eden's handling of the Middle East by 53 to 32 
per cent in an opinion poll taken on November 
10th and 15th, five days after the cease fire, 
when one might have thought that its ineptitude 
had been sufficiently exposed. To the feelings 
of sorrow at the loss of Empire and the less 
reputable feelings of dislike and contempt which 
too many Englishmen feel for Egyptians, must 
be attributed the failure of the Labor Party to 
exact from their opponents the just political 
price for Eden's blunder. 

The contrast between the British and French 
attitudes is brought out strongly in all these 
books. They shared the error of equating Presi- 
dent Nasir in the 1950s with Chancellor Hitler 
in the 1930s and an astonishing failure to under- 
stand what was happening in the Arab world, 
but little else. It is often considered unhistorical 
to ascribe characteristics to nations as if they 
were individuals, but the attitudes of the French 
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and English participants in this adventure do 
seem to bear out the popular ideas of their 
national characters. John Bull slow to anger but 
dangerous when roused, uncalculating and blun- 
dering, but ready to recognize his mistakes and 
unable to act without the conviction that his 
motives wil bear a moral examination, and 
Marianne, cynical, logical and incapable of see- 
ing any side to any question except her own, 
were ill-assorted partners. The French position 
was simple and logical. Unfortunately the pre- 
. mises were wrong. A hundred years of French 
rule in Algeria and an entirely justifiable pride 
in its achievements had led to the entirely un- 
justifiable belief that Algeria really was a De- 
partment of France and that Algerians really 
had become French. Hence it was logical for 
them to believe in spite of the evidence that 
opposition to France in Algeria must be manu- 
factured elsewhere, and the fact that Egypt was 
helping the insurgents made it easy to identify 
where the mischief lay. If the government of 
Egypt could be humbled the Algerians would 
return to their true allegiance and the problem 
would be settled on French terms. M. Pineau 
put it even more cynically in Mr. Calvocoressi's 
Third Broadcast when he said, "But the nation- 
` alisation of the Canal was for Nasser a great 
success, and among the Algerian people the suc- 
cess of Nasser was a success for the Arab people 
in general For us it was very dangerous if we 
did nothing." (p. 62). In his next sentence he 
brings in the idea of shared socialist principle 
between France and Israel but does not play 
this up, as one imagines a British Minister 
would have done if it had been a Socialist and 
not à Conservative government which had de- 
cided on the need to "knock Nasir off his perch." 
Instead M. Pineau admitted, "But it is not the 
main reason. If Israel had not some particular 
reasons to engage in this Sinai campaign, I am 
sure the French Government would not decide 
to invade the Suez Canal.” (p. 63). The osten- 
sible object and the only justification for Anglo- 
French action, the restoration of the Suez Canal 
had been almost forgotten, but France and Brit- 
ain were united in angry determination to cut 
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Nasir down to size. 

The same emotion was doubtless shared by 
the people of Israel, but their leaders had cal- 
culated more realistically. To quote from another 
recent book on Suez, "The origins of the Suez: 
crisis lie in Israel, where the decision to fight 
a preventive war was deliberately timed to take 
advantage of what Israeli leaders thought to be 
widespread disenchantment with Colonel Nasser 
and policies"? No one who reads these three 
books with attention, particularly if he has also 
read General Dayan's Diary of tbe Sinai Cam- 
paign or General Burns’ account of his time in 
command of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization and later of the Emergency 
Force, is likely to quarrel seriously with this 
judgment. General Dayan is quite frank about 
Israel’s policy of massive retaliation and justifies 
his own aggressive attitude, adopted now by an 
increasing majority of his people, by the argu- 
ment that Arab refusal to negotiate leaves Israel 
no alternative to force. This evades the real ques- 
tion of what any meaningful negotiations be- 
tween Israel and her neighbors could be about. 
From the point of view of Israel they can only 
be about the terms of Arab surrender of what- 
ever proportion of Palestine is currently oc- 
cupied by the Israeli state, whereas from the 
Arab side they can only be about the terms on 
which Israelis are to be allowed to live on Arab 
territory. While both sides deny the legitimacy 
of the sovereignty of the other over the area in 
dispute, no peace negotiations are possible, only 
armistices. General Dayan is right to maintain 
that the kind of Israeli state which has developed 
under his leadership, and that of others who 
think like him, depends on force. It also flour- 
ishes on force and as another Jewish writer put 
it? after Suez but before the war of June 1967, 
"the dirtiest trick the Arabs could play on the 
Jews at the present time would be to make peace 
with them." It is on this proposition that Gen- 
eral Dayan and others have built their political 
careers. 

After the adventure had failed, there was a 
tendency for British spokesmen to claim that 
its lasting achievement was to have given the 
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United Nations a solid peace keeping róle. Mr. 
Calvocoressi devotes his seventh broadcast to 
this question. In it Mr. H. G. Nicholas concludes 
that "for the fact that UN peace forces are 
practicable at all, that the will to contain vio- 
lence can be given tangible international ex- 
pression—for that we have to thank Suez, and 
Mr. Lester Pearson and the late Dag Ham- 
marskjold.” (p. 134). This may still be true, 
but the weakness of the philosophy of "Leave 


it to Dag" to which Mr. Nicholas also drew 
attention has been glaringly exposed this sum- 
met, by the brínkmanship of President Nasir, 
which provided the opportunity for the second 
Israeli preventive war. Although it seems un- 
likely that anything like Suez will happen again, 
the attitudes of Israel and Egypt remain un- 
changed and anyone interested in the peace of 
the Middle East should read at least one of these 
books. 
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SOLDIERING FOR PEACE, by Major General Carl 
von Horn. New York: David McKay, 1967. 
viii + 402 pages. $6.95. 


Reviewed by S. G, Taxis 


This is a personal account of six years in 
command of United Nations peace-keeping 
forces in the field: Palestine (1958-60, 
1961-2), the Congo (1960) and the Yemen 
(1961-2). Major General Carl von Horn, a 
career officer in the Swedish army, writes from 
a wealth of experience and with utter frank- 
ness. The book is controversial—not surpris- 
ingly—for the subject matter is by its nature 
controversia]. 

As indicated in the preface, the author's 
major purpose is to encourage a reassessment of 
the rôle of the United Nations as a peace- 
keeping organization. This he sees as a require- 
ment applying to both the member states and 
to the executive secretariat, with emphasis upon 
the need for realistic definition at the political 
level of the objectives established and upon the 
deployment and support (political and admin- 
istrative) of United Nations Forces in the field 
on a basis consistent with such objectives. 

General von Horn writes from a wealth of 
experience, centering his story around the is- 
sues involved in Palestine, the Congo and the 
Yemen. He discusses with frankness the genesis 
of the problems, the actions within the United 
Nations which led to the establishment of the 
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peace-keeping forces, the efforts of the forces 
under his command to meet their commitments 
in accomplishment of assigned tasks and the 
constraints imposed by inconsistencies of 
United Nations policies and shortcomings in 
guidance and support. He deals with the many 
problems which faced him in the field, with the 
personalities involved and with the interactions 
of factional, ideological and national interests 
as he perceived them. 

The author criticizes the support and the 
cooperation afforded the Field Forces by ele- 
ments of the administrative staff of the United 
Nations along with a corresponding lack of 
appreciation of proper command channels and 
command responsibilities. While this is proba- 
bly understandable in view of the relative per- 
manency of civilian administrative appoint- 
ments in the United Nations and the transitory 
nature of military assignments with the Field 
Forces, understanding by itself can do nothing 
to relieve the problem. Resolution of this im- 
passe is essential to fundamental improvements 
in field force capabilities: at the same time it is 
most doubtful barring some highly unlikely 
changes in the unwieldy political structure of 
the parent organization. 

General von Horn’s vignettes of the many 
national and international political and military 
personalities with whom he was associated are 
of considerable interest. His devotion to the 
late Dag Hammarskjóld is evident and touch- 
ing, as is his deep regard for Andrew Cordier, 
Henri Vigier and others. His differences with 
Ralph Bunche are illustrative of the ever pres- 
ent problem of reconciling the positions of the 
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political decision maker and the field com- 
mander. When writing on personalities with 
whom rapport was lacking the author leaves no 
doubts as to his attitude—his pen drips with 
disenchantment. 

The author has been criticized on grounds of 
limited scope of vision and lack of objectivity. 
This may be justified. However, as Field Com- 
mander, General von Horn lived in direct con- 
frontation with politico-military problems that 
threatened both lives and international peace. 
Under such circumstances situations of immedi- 
ate urgency tend to obscure the broader political 
view: dispassionate objectivity—however desir- 
able—is rare. 

Regardless of readers’ opinions of the 
book—and they are apt to be strongly pro or 
con—most will agree that it is intensely inter- 
esting and that the author writes with deep 
sincerity. It is, in a sense, an autobiography. As 
such, it is representative of the author's own 
perceptions and experiences through six diffi- 
cult years of dedicated service to the United 
Nations and the cause of peace. If this is what 
the reader expects, he should enjoy the book. 
Controversial though it may be, Soldiering for 
Peace is a distinct contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the United Nations róle in the 
keeping of international peace and the capabili- 
ties and limitations of United Nations forces 
deployed for that purpose. 


X Bric. GEN. S. G. TAXIS served as Senior US 
military observer in Palestine with the UNTSO 
from 1951 to 1953. 


ALGERIA 


AHMED BEN BELLA, by Robert Merle. Intro- 
duction by Clare Hollingworth. Translated 
by Camilla Sykes. New York: Walker, 1967. 
160 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lorna Habn 


One of the more interesting revolutionary 
leaders of recent years is Algeria’s Ahmed Ben 
Bella, if only because he was less interesting as 
an individual, less of a revolutionary and con- 
siderably less of a leader than most outside 


observers realized. Mediocre of intellect, easily 
susceptible to flattery and apt to act on the basis 
of emotion rather than of logic, Ben Bella’s 
three years as head of independent Algeria 
were marked by his growing personal ambi- 
tions, his administrative inepitude, his anti- 
imperialist posturings and his sincere but 
poorly directed desire to see his country some- 
how remodelled and thriving under a revolu- 
tionary form of socialism. Yet because his 
drives and dreams, successes and failures so 
nearly personified the spirit of postwar Algeria, 
Ben Bella continues to attract and to merit 
attention. 

The above “biography,” consisting of taped 
interviews with Ben Bella made and edited by 
the French writer Robert Merle, is worth little 
as serious biography, history or political analy- 
sis. Recounting (in the first person singular) 
his life story from his peasant childhood in 
Marnia until the year before his overthrow on 
June 19, 1965, Ben Bella ignores, exaggerates 
and distorts many crucial aspects of his career. 
(By way of partial explanation, the author 
notes [p. 33 of the preface] that “he told me 
that he did not wish to speak of the internal 
affairs of his government, of his contentions 
with Morocco or of the Kabyle revolt as he 
wanted in all cases to reach a state of reconcili- 
ation”). The unconcealed admiration of both 
Merle and Hollingworth, combined with a few 
errors and distortions on their part too, do little 
to clarify or complete the record. 

The obvious shortcomings of the book, how- 
ever, are also the source of its value to students 
of Algerian affairs. More objective accounts of 
the Algerian revolution and its leaders, written 
by persons less enchanted with their subject, 
can be readily attained. But Ben Bella’s unob- 
jective and ingenuous narrative, in which he 
discusses only what he wishes and only in the 
manner he wishes, gives the reader an unusual 
insight into his personality. Thus he shows his 
belligerence in recounting how he allegedly 
told President Kennedy, “Why do you perse- 
cute Castro? . . . I warn you, that if you do the 
same to us, you will have a second Cuba in 
Africa” (p. 136-7). He displays his irrational 
ptejudices when recounting how “I dictated a 
statement in which I immediately denounced 
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the racialist and police organized machinations 
of which Kennedy had been the victim, and 
which would now, naturally, be attributed to 
Fidel Castro.” (p. 137). As to his own accom- 
plishments in building socialism, his long ac- 
counts of how "I" nationalized farms and prop- 
erties by chance or by whim and punished 
transgressors frequently “without going 
through the formalities ...” of consulting 
members of his Cabinet, do much to explain 
why he was finally forced from power by appre- 
hensive colleagues—and also why he is still 
fondly remembered by many of his less sophis- 
ticated countrymen. 

In brief, this modest volume provides some 
rare glimpses both of Ben Bella's self image and 
of the image he wished to present to others. 
The infinite discrepancies between these images 
and reality are not merely beside the point: 
they are the point. 
© LORNA HAHN is the director of the intelligence 

research and analysis program at The American 

University, Washington, D. C. 


ARAB WORID 


TRIBES AND TRIBULATIONS: A JOURNEY IN 
REPUBLICAN YEMEN, by Peter Somerville- 
Large. London: Robert Hale, 1967. .189 
pages. 13 photos. Map. 25s. 

W'AR LORDS OF OMAN, by P. S. Allfree. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale, 1967. 191 pages. 16 pho- 
tos. Map. 25s. 


Reviewed by Eric Macro 


Both of these books are in the Robert Hale 
tradition—gaily wrapped, “for the general 
reader” and lacking indices: both are illustrated 
and are modestly priced by today's standards. 
They will either go rapidly out of print or will 
be remaindered quickly. Books on the Yemen 
or Oran are always welcome because there are 
relatively few published. But it took a military 
coup d'état in 1962 to keep the Yemen consist- 
ently in the headlines for more than five years. 
The book Tribes and Tribulations (an unfortu- 
nate and unrevealing title) is a product of the 
consequent journalistic interest in the Yemen 


and is a reporter’s account, as the subtitle tells 
us, of a journey in republican held territory. 

Peter Somerville-Large, a free lance journal- 
ist from Dublin, managed, through some 
Yemeni students at Dublin University, to get a 
visa from the republican “government” in 
San‘a’. He set forth in January 1963 accredited 
to the Irish Times and accompanied by his 
misspelled republican Yemeni student friend 
"Yahir." I cannot say that the book is interest- 
ing. It is a useful narrative to have on record 
but reading it is hard going: it impresses one as 
a rather tedious account of the author's comings 
and goings in the republican part of Yemen. 
He was captured by royalists outside San‘a’, 
rescued by republicans and sent packing back 
to Aden without his passport. 

The War Lords of Oman is much more fun 
and the countenance of the reader of this light 
and chatty tale will bear a smirk through most 
of the 190 pages. P. S. Allfree, who is now a 
"mister" once more after fourteen years of com- 
missioned military service, served for six of 
those years in the Trucial Oman Levies and in 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman's army. Apart 
from spending periods as a training officer and 
a member of the Sultan's intelligence staff, he 
took part in operations in Oman in general and 
Jabal Akhdar in particular from 1957 onwards. 
His accourit although amusing is a critical one 
and bristles with many of the personalities 
known only to those initiated into the lore of 
Oman and the Trucial States. Mr. Allfree, now 
on the staff of the Kenya Weekly News, must 
have some nostalgic reminiscences about mili- 
tary and social life in southeastern Arabia, the 
spirit of which he has conveyed to his readers 
in such an accurate way. 
© Eric Macro, O. B. E, R. A. F., is the author 


of Yemen and the Western World published in 
London by Christopher Hurst, Dec., 1967. 


EGYPT 


THE EGYPTIAN AGRARIAN REFORM 1952- 
1962, by Gabriel S. Saab. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967. xvi + 236 pages. 
Bibl. Gloss. Maps. Index. $8,00. 
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Reviewed by Afif I. Tannous 


For many centuries down to the recent past, 
Middle East agriculture, as an occupation and 
way of life for the large majority of the people, 
suffered from an oppressive system of land ten- 
ure. Most of the land was owned by the few, 
and most of the cultivators were landless share- 
croppers or laborers. In a majority of the coun- 
tries land categories and titles were divided 
between private, state, commercial and reli- 
gious ownership. The dominant outcome was 
abuse of land and human resources, stagnant 
agriculture and retarded economic develop- 
ment. 

After the Second World War, the emergent 
national régimes began to recognize the ser- 
iousness of the problem and to search for ap- 
propriate solutions. Certain steps, hesitant and 
limited, were taken by each country in the 
region. Then, shortly after the Revolution of 
1952, Egypt pioneered with the implementa- 
tion of a sweeping agrarian reform program 
whose impact has been felt throughout the re- 
gion. Since then, a wave of agrarian reforms has 
swept the Middle East, including a most signif- 
icant program in Iran. 

The book under review is indeed timely, for 
the benefit of each country in the region includ- 
ing Egypt. The author has done an excellent job 
of analysis and appraisal, going thoroughly over 
every aspect of the agrarian reform program. 
He supports his statements with impressive doc- 
umentation but also speaks with the authority 
of first hand observation. He takes an objective 
stand in showing points of weakness and 
strength and in arriving at conclusions. 

In the introductory chapter, the author pre- 
sents the base from which the reform emerged; 
he highlights the characteristics of Egyptian 
agriculture. Against this background he dis- 
cusses the development of the agrarian reform 
in the seven chapters of Part 1 and three chap- 
ters of Part 2. He covers thoroughly the major 
features of land distribution, cooperatives, 
credit, production and marketing and concludes 
with an overall appraisal of economic, social 
and financial aspects of development. In the 
two chapters of Part 3 he discusses subsequent 
developments in agrarian policy which led to 


the implementation of the second agrarian re- 
form. The appendices constitute an excellent 
supplement to the main text, and they contain 
detailed data and observations that add tangibly 
to the insight gained from the book. 

The shortcoming of the book is that it covers 
only the first decade of the reform, 1952-1962. 
Much has happened during the past five years, 
and one would wish for another chapter to 
cover recent developments. 


© ArIF I. 'TANNOUS is the area officer for the 
Near East and Africa in the Department of 
Agriculture. 


MODERNIZATION AND BRITISH COLONIAL 
RULE IN EGYPT: 1882-1914, by Robert L. 
- Tignor. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1966. 417 pages. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Monroe 


Strange to say the British, though proud of 
the work they did in and for Egypt between 
1882 and 1914, have never produced a dispas- 
sionate book about it. (Lord Cromer's and Lord 
Lloyd's were pieces of special pleading). Per- 
haps it is as well that the first cool analysis 
comes from a non-British hand, for a foreigner 
can write uninhibitedly of scenes and jobs 
about which the British long kept quiet for two 
very different reasons—first, because of the 
imperial mystique that travelled west from 
India with the earliest officials, and secondly, 
because Anglo-Egyptian relations after 1920 
were so manifest a failure that no Englishman 
felt inclined to describe the heyday. 

Professor Tignor's book is therefore a boon 
to both teacher and student, and justifiably so if 
all they need is a narrative of events. These it 
sizes up in good order, and its statistical data 
are adequate for all general purposes. It there- 
fore covers the happenings that colored life for 
everyone from pasha to peasant, for the minor- 
ity groups who ran banks and businesses and 
for the British officials who were set the task of 
running a country that they did not govern—a 
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country that was in a position to muster legiti- 
mately the support of various foreigners, in- 
cluding the French and the Ottoman Sultàn, 
every time it questioned British management. 

But accounts, however good, of changes in 
irrigation schemes, banking systems, legislative 
practices, or even class structures and the com- 
position of ministries or exports do not make a 
full length portrait of an era. Also relevant are 
the characters and foibles of the men involved. 
Though all the pro-consuls, officials and Egyp- 
tians whom Dr. Tignor describes are now dead, 
many survive who remember them, and many 
of them left, either in libraries or in the attics 
of their English country houses, papers that 
resurrect their experiences. Dr. Tignor's friends 
and colleagues well know that he worked hard 
in Britain and Cairo among these dust-laden 
relics, but unfortunately the result he produces 
in the way of pen-portraits does not come up to 
expectations. No one, except perhaps Cromer, 
comes to life. The men who move in and out of 
his Residency (and notably his Achates, the 
shy, opinionated and  over-devoted Harry 
Boyle) remain wooden and dumb. Nor do 
Cromer’s successors stand out as they might 
have done—Gorst in his certainty that, despite 
his insignificant presence, he was cut out for 
the job of behaving like a Liberal, and Kitche- 
ner in his granite complacency that he knew 
what to do for the best. Similarly none of the 
Egyptians described become men of flesh and 
blood, with the result that Mustafa Kamil’s 
drawing room charm and the stouter fibers of a 
Luther-like thinker such as was Muhammad 
‘Abduh or of a liberal incarnate such as was 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid cannot materialize for 
readers new to the subject. 

“The British administrators wished to create 
in Egypt conditions which would enable them 
to withdraw without jeopardizing their strate- 
gic interests.” So do many venturers overseas, 
yet we know now that most of them wish for 
the moon. Dr. Tignor shows that the British 
strove for this goal handicapped by inadequate 
powers, coupled with an imagination inade- 
quate to grasp that here was a people much 
more cultivated, sophisticated and critical than 
any they had handled elsewhere in Asia and 
Africa, but the shortcomings which he finds 


room to describe are not alone enough to ac- 
count for the whole development of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, 

In a longer run than his book covers, British 
relations with Egypt have been worse than 
those with India, Ceylon, Iraq, Kenya or any 
other onetime dependency that one cares to 
mention. Yet some good and disinterested work 
was done on both sides. Where was the rub? 
Something went wrong between the individuals 
employed and the men they had to deal with, 
and it is to be hoped that a future historian— 
possibly an Egyptian holding one of his degrees 
from some British university—will take a closer 
look at all these people and describe just how 
such an unprecedented web of discord came to 
be spun. 


© ELIZABETH MONROE is a senior research fellow 
of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


THE REVOLUTION IN EGyptT’s ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM: FROM PRIVATE ENTERPRISE TO SO- 
CIALISM, 1952-1965, by Patrick O'Brien. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1966. 354 
pages. Bibl Index. $8.80. 


Reviewed by Ragaei El Mallakh 


This book centers not on the economy in the 
process of development per se but concerns 
itself with the political, legal and institutional 
ramifications of the evolution from “private 
enterprise to socialism.” Accordingly it does 
not supplant the works of Issawi, Mead and 
Hansen and Marzouk; rather it supplements 
them by elaborating on specific aspects of own- 
ership and economic control. 

Written from an historical approach, the 
book is broken down into chapters on the na- 
ture of the economy up to 1950 and the gov- 
ernment’s rôle in the economy from the time of 
Muhammad ‘Alfs innovations to the rise and 
gradual decline of the free market system prior 
to the Revolution of 1952. Subsequent chapters 
describe the free enterprise economy of the 
revolutionary régime (1952-56), the adoption 
of guided capitalism (1957-60) and the réle of 
private enterprise in the first five year plan. The 
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was not accompanied by the rise of an authori- 
tarian doctrine. . ." (p. 293). After discussing 
the 1962 Constitution of Basic Democracies in 
detail he says that "the issue seems to be thus 
between those who want an immediate restora- 
tion of full-fledged democratic constitution and 
those who want to proceed to the goal of full- 
fledged democratic government by  install- 
ments." (p. 294). 

The book was completed in September 1963. 
If it were to be sent to press a little bit later, the 
author would have noticed the passage of the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act in De- 
cember 1963, providing for the justiciability of 
Fundamental Rights the absence of which was 
"lack of a vital element. . . . judged by criteria 
of western democratic constitutions.” (p. 294). 
Further, as opposed to what he had feared (p. 
265), it wasn't "thousands" but only 31 laws 
relating mainly to social and economic reforms 
issued by the Martial Law régime which were 
placed outside the purview of judicial review. 
These laws included reforms like the West Pak- 
istan Land Reforms Regulations, the Muslim 
Family Laws Ordinance, 1961, the Basic De- 
mocracies Order, 1959. Also included in these 
31 laws are the Offices (Disqualification) 
Order, 1959, and the Public and Representative 
Offices (Disqualification) Act Declaration 
Order, 1960, which barred certain civil servants 
and politicians from holding public offices be- 
cause they had been found guilty of corrupt or 
illegal practices. 

Similarly the author can take much satisfac- 
tion from the fact that his oft-repeated warn- 
ings (p. 242, 244, 288) about the sense of 
frustration and disappointment felt by the peo- 
ple of East Pakistan in respect to the economic 
policies of the central government unfavorable 
to their province did not go unheeded. His 
concern in this respect is very genuine, and this 
reviewer believes that the author was not exag- 
gerating when he warned that this sense of 
frustration “constitutes a threat not only to de- 
mocracy in Pakistan but to the very existence of 
the country.” (p. 288). A perusal of the goals 
set and achieved during the Second Five Year 
Plan 1960-65 and the goals set and being 
achieved under the Third Five Year Plan 
1965-70 do demonstrate that the government 


of Pakistan is serious in giving substance to the 
provision of the 1963 Constitution (Principles 
of Policy: Clause 16 and Article 145 [4]) 
ensuring parity between the provinces “in all 
spheres of the Central Government’ and in 
removing disparities between the provinces in 
telation to per capita income “in the shortest 
possible time.” During the Second Plan 
1960-65, the actual increases in regional in- 
comes for East and West Pakistan were 30 and 
28 per cent respectively; during the Third Plan 
the increase is expected to be 40 and 35 per 
cent respectively. Out of a total proposed ex- 
penditure of Rs. 52 billion under the Third 
Plan, Rs. 27 billion have been allocated to East 
Pakistan and Rs. 25 billion to West Pakistan 
(see Planning Commission, Government of 
Pakistan, The Third Five Year Plan 1965-70, 
Karachi: May, 1965, for details). Further, the 
creation in East Pakistan of an autonomous 
Water and Power Development Authority and 
autonomous Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion besides several other agencies and corpora- 
tions which formerly were centrally controlled 
have provided the needed economic initiative 
in the province. 

The constitutional problems of a country 
split into two units a thousand miles apart do 
not lend themselves to easy description, let 
alone solution. Dr. Chaudhury must be com- 
mended for undertaking such a cballenging 
task and his close association with the Pakistan 
Constitution Commission as an Honorary Ad- 
viser provided him with the insight needed for 
such an undertaking. His work should be con- 
sidered useful for those who seek information 
on the constitutional developments in Pakistan 
since its creation in 1947. 
© MASOOD GHAZNAVI is associate professor of his- 


tory at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PAKISTAN, by Chaudhri 
Muhammad Ali. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. ix + 387 pages. Notes. 
Index. $11.00. 


Reviewed by T. Eliot Weil 
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This account of events leading to the es- 
tablishment of Pakistan and of the early years 
of its existence as a nation merits the attention 
of all students of the continuing confrontation 
between Pakistan and India. The author is 
unusually well qualified for his task. As a civil 
servant in undivided India he was Financial 
Adviser, War and Supply. As one of the two 
members of the Steering Committee responsi- 
ble to the Partition Council, he participated in 
the drafting of the partition plan. He was Sec- 
retary General of the new Pakistan government 
and became Finance Minister in 1951 and 
Prime Minister in 1955. 

In his preface Muhammad Ali states that 
even though the facts narrated were for the 
most part in his personal experience, he has 
"wherever possible, cited documentary evidence 
from other sources" and has tried "as far as 
humanly possible to present an objective ac- 
count.” He goes on to say, however, that he 
would be "guilty of untruth" if he were to 
claim "Olympian detachment." In his effort to 
achieve objectivity the author quotes exten- 
sively from Indian and British sources—among 
them books which "cannot be accused of bias 
against the Indian and British personalities in- 
volved” such as Alan Campbell-Johnson’s Mis- 
sion With Mountbatten and Pyarelal’s Ma- 
hatma Gandhi: The Last Phase. 

The upshot of the chapter on historical back- 
ground is that partition was inevitable—that 
caste divided the Hindu and Muslim communi- 
ties “for all time,” that under the British colo- 
nial administration the Hindus formed “a new 
aristocracy” and a “new middle class” and that 
Hindu majority was fixed and hereditary and 
the Muslim minority was “doomed forever to a 
position of subordination.” The author de- 
scribes Mr. Gandhi as an “incomparable 
leader,” a “Hindu of Hindus” whose lifelong 
aim was to revive and strengthen Hinduism. 
He refers to Lord Mountbatten’s “skillful diplo- 
macy” but states his belief that Lord Mountbat- 
ten was less than impartial in his dealings with 
Mr. Jinnah. Likewise he maintains that the La- 
bour Government was unduly influenced by 
Congress leaders during the pre-partition pe- 
riod. 

Muhammad Ali describes in a matter-of-fact 
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manner a number of significant developments 
in which he played a key rôle. His account of 
the 72 days in which preparations were made 
for partition conveys something of the frenetic 
atmosphere which prevailed—when the Vice- 
roy distributed tear-off calendars showing the 
number of days until independence on each 
sheet. Perhaps as a result of his efforts to be 
objective the author does not, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, fully describe the horror and sav- 
agery of the riots and mass murders which took 
place in 1946 and 1947. 

The author is unstinting in his praise of Mr. 
Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan. He does not 
hesitate to condemn fellow Pakistanis whom he 
regards as self-seeking. The book ends with a 
reference to the promulgation of the Constitu- 
tion of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan which 
Muhammad Ali, as Prime Minister, presented 
to the country in March 1956. 


C T. ELIOT WEIL served in the US Mission and 
Embassy, New Delhi, and the Office of South 
Asian Affairs, Department of State, 1945-52. He 
was Counselor for Political Affairs, New Delhi, 
1953-56, and Director of the Office of South 
Asian Affairs, 1960-62. 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF PAKISTAN, by 
Khalid B. Sayeed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 1967. vii-- 321 pages. Bibl Index. 
$2.95. 


Reviewed by Firouz Babrampour 


Professor Sayeed has written a useful and 
objective study of the political system of Paki- 
stan. This well documented book consists of 
eleven chapters dealing with Pakistan’s origins, 
her internal affairs and her external relations. 

Pakistan, which emerged as an Islamic state 
in 1947 following the end of British rule and 
the partition of India, consists of two noncon- 
tiguous provinces separated by Indian territory. 
East Pakistan, although more populous than 
West Pakistan, is less developed. As a result of 
political and ethnic differences between East 
and West Pakistan, separatist sentiments have 
arisen in East Pakistan. Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
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had led Pakistan during the struggle for state- 
hood. During the first decade of independence, 
serious internal conflicts arose, and in 1958 
President Iskandar Mirza was forced to resign 
as a result of a military coup led by General 
Muhammad Ayub Khan who later became Pres- 
ident. Martial Law (1958-62), although having 
temporarily affected democratic processes, had 
been justified in that it restored political tran- 
quility, curbed corruption and stabilized the 
economy. Concurrently, the system of "basic 
democracies" (local councils) was instituted 
under which levels of authority reached down 
to the village level. 

A new constitution which gave the president 
overriding authority, was promulgated in 1962. 
A national assembly was created consisting of 
156 members, one half coming from each of 


the two provinces, At the very apex of the new . 


system stands President Ayub Khan—supported 
by the army and the civil service. The major 
political organization, the Pakistan Muslim 
League, dominates six opposition parties which 
were banned during the period of martial law 
and have been partially reactivated since. The 
Communist party remains illegal. 

The author has tried to interpret the Pakis- 
tani viewpoint which is essential to understand- 
ing the manner in which Pakistan’s political 
system has been shaped by Pakistani beliefs and 
reactions to external forces, A developing coun- 
try, Pakistan is faced with serious economic and 
social problems. While Ayub Khan has been 
criticized for his alleged authoritarianism, Pro- 
fessor Sayeed stresses the fact that the Ayub 
government has ensured both political stability 
and economic development: he implies, how- 
ever, that democratic development has been 
slow. President Ayub, who is sixty, will proba- 
bly run for another five year term in 1969. 
Some observers are concerned that if he should 
die unexpectedly, Pakistan's vague constitution 
and its still more vague decision making proc- 
esses may produce a period of political instabil- 
ity. 

The last chapter is a concise but skillfull 
exposition of Pakistan's external policies. Paki- 
stan is a member of the UN, SEATO, CENTO 
and the British Commonwealth, and she has 
diplomatic relations with Communist China. 
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While generally friendly to the United States, 
Pakistan's strained relations with India have 
inhibited her relations with the United States. 
The Kashmir issue which led to armed conflict 
in September 1965, is the greatest obstacle to 
long term peaceful relations with India. Al- 
though there have been recent improvements in 
Pakistan-Indian relations, there is no indication 
that the Kashmir controversy will soon be re- 
solved. 'This conflict is complicated by the exist- 
ence of Muslim minorities in India and Hindu 
minorities in Pakistan. Despite the differences 
between the two states, this reviewer believes 
that in time the mutual interests of these two 
emerging Asian countries will overcome cur- 
rent obstacles. 


© FIROUZ BAHRAMPOUR is an associate professor 
of political science at Texas Wesleyan College. 


SOMALIA 


ITALIAN COLONIALISM IN SOMALIA, by Rob- 
ert L. Hess. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1966. 196 pages. Appendices. Bibl. 
Index. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Gary L. Fowler 


Italian colonialism is an enigma in the his- 
tory of Africa and Europe. Prior to World War 
I, it was largely an ad hoc exercise in futility. 
Colonial “policy” shifted from the extremes of 
attempting to maintain a status quo among 
European nations with Mediterranean interests 
to the expansionist programs of Francesco 
Crispi for creating an Italian empire in Africa. 
The consistent damage to Italian prestige at 
European conference tables and in the field, 
notably the humiliating defeat at Adowa, made 
the success of either approach minimal. Efforts 
to reverse these trends were made in the first 
decade of this century. Nationalist, irredentist 
and colonial expansionist ideologies were com- 
bined, and the Ottoman territories of Northern 
Libya were added to the Colony of Eritrea and 
Somalia. Although development of this nascent 
empire stalled during the war years, Fascist 
concepts of politics, society and economy were 
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subsequently applied to the colonies. The arena 
was available to prove the merits of Fascism as 
a model for development; and the colonies 
were test sites for some of the most bold and 
imaginative schemes of development attempted 
by any colonial power as the grand design for 
an Italian African empire was drawn. Italy pro- 
posed to control African development and hold 
an equal share in determining the future of 
post-World War II Europe as a victorious Axis 
power. 

Italy entered the scramble for African terri- 
tory when few areas remained available; colo- 
nialism flourished under Fascism as the process 
of decolonization began in other empires; and 
the Italian model of empire was dissolved after 
World War II. Except for these events and the 
widely publicized conquest of Ethiopia in 
1936, knowledge of Italian colonialism remains 
vague. 

Robert Hess, Associate Professor of History, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, has 
made the first extensive analysis of Italian colo- 
nialism in one part of the empire—Somalia, 
The study is important for three reasons. First, 
it contains a wealth of new information about 
Italian activity in Somalia and East Africa. Ital- 
ian colonialism was certainly a more complex 
and important affair than indicated by the ex- 
ternal facade of European foreign affairs, the 
Fascist “rape” of Ethiopia, and the debate sur- 
rounding the fate of the Italian colonies after 
World War II. Secondly, Hess writes without 
direct attachment to Italy. As he notes (p. 
viii), the volumes sponsored by the Comitato 
per la Documentazione dell'Opera dell'Italia in 
Africa, which are based on official archival 
material pertaining to Italian colonialism in 
Africa, suggest that many facets of the Italian 
experience will remain unexplained or unex- 
plored. This is certainly the case in other recent 
research efforts, such as Enrico de Leone’s study 
of Libya (La Colonizzazione dellAfrica del 
Nord, Il, Part 5, pp. 251-581) which disposes 
of the important two decades of Fascist leader- 
ship in less than 30 pages. Thirdly, Hess had 
access to the archival materials of the Comitato 
per la Documentazione dell'Opera dell'Italia in 
Africa. He was the first non-Italian researcher 
to use these sources. 
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“Shoestring colonialism” aptly describes Ital- 
ian activity in Somalia during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. A brief introduction 
outlines the debates in Italy over a national 
commitment to colonialism and the claims of 
other states to the Horn of Africa on the eve of 
the Conference of Berlin, and Chapter 1 ex- 
plains the intricate diplomatic games which 
eventually gave Italy clearance to act in Somalia 
and focus her interests on the Benadir region. 
Italy chose to govern indirectly through charter 
commercial companies rather than bear the 
costly and unpopular burden of direct rule in 
territories to which she had only nominal, 
paper rights. The operations of the two charter 
commercial companies are analyzed in Chapters 
2 and 3. What emerges is a fascinating account 
of the economic and political failure of these 
experiments. The major factors that contrib- 
uted to the failure were the lack of governmen- 
tal support to offset the heavy costs of renting 
the Benadir ports (from the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar), the need for paramilitary security forces 
to ensure the stability of commercial relations 
with the Benadir hinterland, rivalry for the 
charter between the two companies and the 
perpetual state of near anarchy in the Northern 
Protectorates that was promoted by the activi- 
ties of the Mad Mullah. The Benadir Company 
replaced the Filondari Company as the charter 
agent near the close of the century with prom- 
ises of more extensive governmental support. 
The Italian parliament was slow to approve the 
Benadir Act, however, and private enterprise 
was reluctant to invest in what appeared to be a 
highly speculative venture at best. The classic 
model of the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany as a charter agent of colonialism was not 
successfully adopted by Italians interested in 
Somalia. 

The Italian government assumed control of 
the Somalia enterprise (May 1904) only after 
journalists exposed the widespread existence of 
slavery in the Benadir region. Public and pri- 
vate interests in Italy spoke in condemnation of 
the lack of interest of previous governments in 
Somalia and the inability of the Benadir Com- 
pany to eliminate slavery as well as to make any 
appreciable progress in either political or eco- 
nomic development. In an effort to change the 
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situation, a series of governors worked for the 
next two decades to create a formal political 
and administrative colonial infrastructure for 
Somalia and expand the area of effective Italian 
tule in the Benadir region. The slavery scandal, 
which Hess explains in Chapter 4, had exposed 
the problems to be solved, and the success of 
methods used in the solution of them by colo- 
nial administrations is analyzed in Chapter 5. 
The greatest progress was in effecting 
politico-administrative change to improve the 
environment for economic development. De- 
velopment, however, was slow as private Italian 
investment remained small. The exigencies of 
World War I and the rebuke of Italian claims 
for territorial adjustments at the Paris Peace 
Conference were unfavorable for progress. 
However this did not deter planners and propa- 
gandists from picturing Somalia as a prosper- 
ous colony for the future which would absorb 
thousands of emigrant Italian colonists on ex- 
tensive agricultural estates. 

Efforts were made to fulfill these prophecies 
during the era of Fascist control, 1923-41. This 
is the subject of Chapter 7, which is preceded 
by a review of the political problems of the 
Northern Protectorates from 1889 to 1923. The 
basic formula of Fascist programs was to 
achieve complete rule over all of Somalia and 
then proceed with economic development. The 
former was achieved by mid-1928 at a tremen- 
dous financial cost. This marked a significant 
departure from previous colonial policies, for 
Fascist governments under Mussolini consist- 
ently were willing to pay for progress under the 
assumption that colonialism was in the public 
interest and that the deficits in colonial budgets 
would eventually be erased by economic devel- 
opment. In Somalia, as in other parts of the 
empire, development was basically defined as a 
function of Italian agricultural colonization. 
Large scale commercial estates were eligible for 
extensive governmental aid and credits, and 
they were relatively successful when compared 
to the smaller scale private enterprises, espe- 
cially those that sought to sponsor the settle- 
ment of Italian colonist families. Although the 
importance of colonial agricultural products in- 
creased during the 1930s, they never achieved a 
dominance in export trade as the colony contin- 
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ued to operate at large budgetary deficits 
throughout the Fascist era. In this sense Italian 
colonialism was an economic failure. Ulti- 
mately it was also a political failure as British 
forces controlled all of Italian East Africa by 
the end of 1941. 

Italian Colonialism in Somalia is a superior 
book by any standards. Its main strength rests 
with the skill displayed by Hess in presenting 
the host of interdependent factors that focused 
Italian interests in Somalia and in indicating 
the changes that were made in the methods 
used to solve the political, economic and social 
problems of the colony. The range of new 
material on the operation of Italian colonialism 
in East Africa is impressive and, for the reasons 
stated above, important to clarifying a major 
segment of the historical record. The summary 
(Chapter 8) is excellent, and the appendices 
are useful statistical and documentary supple- 
ments, 

The book also has several weaknesses that are 
telated to both the scope and the methods of 
analysis. First, “colonialism” is a vague term. It 
is inherently so, and Hess does not offer any 
clarification. Thus it is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to judge the degree to which the objective 
of the study is fulfilled. Secondly, there is an 
imbalance in favor of the exceptional character- 
istics of the Italian experience in Somalia. This 
is most pronounced in the extensive treatment 
of “shoestring colonialism.” The statements that 
suggest a comparison of Italian methods and 
goals in Somalia with colonialism in other parts 
of the empire (or with colonialism in other 
empires) are brief, infrequent, and not con- 
vincing. Thirdly, the question of the rôle of 
Somalia in Italian East Africa is posed but not 
answered. Certainly general plans for imperial 
development did exist, and not all of them were 
simply theoretical statements of Fascist propa- 
gandists. From this perspective, Italian colonial- 
ism in Somalia remains an historical enigma. 
Finally, the statement (p. vii) that an under- 
standing of the colonial régimes used in 
Somalia “aids” in the comprehension of con- 
temporary problems must be accepted or re- 
jected as an article of historiographic faith. The 
reader has the choice. There is little evidence 
offered in support of acceptance, however, and 
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the epilogue (Chapter 9) is superfluous. The 
merits of the book as a study of the historical 
development of the Italian colonial experience 
in Somalia are sufficient to recommend it 
highly without further reference to any aca- 
demic creed. 


€ GARY L. FOWLER is a lecturer in the department 
of geography at Indiana University. 


TURKEY 


EDUCATION AND THE QUEST FOR MODERNITY 
IN TURKEY, by Andreas M. Kazamias. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1966. 304 
pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Daniel 


What has been the róle of education in the 
modernization of Turkey—in the creation of a 
secular, national republic, an industrialized and 
planned economy and the adoption generally of 
new western ways of thinking and behaving? 
In essaying an answer Andreas Kazamias, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Policy Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, employs the techniques of 
both the historian and the social scientist. After 
reviewing the educational system of nineteenth 
century Turkey, he describes the present struc- 
ture of the educational system and curriculum 
and finally explores the relationship between 
education and aspects of Turkish society and 
culture such as the recruitment of élites, nation- 
alism, secularization and laicization and the oc- 
cupational structure. His principal focus is on 
the lycée, the school on which Turkey’s mod- 
ernizers depend for the development of intel- 
lectual skills, attitudes and leadership needed 
for the transformation of their society. 

The author finds that the republic succeeded 
in opening its lycées to students from a wider 
socioeconomic background than did the Otto- 
man government. But, he notes, Turkish educa- 
tors continue to regard the lycée as primarily a 
university preparatory school to which entrance 
must be highly selective lest inadequately pre- 
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pared students dilute the quality of work. 'Tech- 
nical education remains undervalued by most 
educators, parents and students. The author 
agrees with those Turkish teachers who contend 
that the schools "socially, culturally and eco- 
nomicall" are "not functional" Despite 
impressive progress since 1923, too few Turks 
have completed elementary school, depriving 
the nation of a base for sustained economic 
growth. The all important lycées remained 
characterized by inequalities of access; a contin- 
uing lag in opportunities for women, and stu- 
dent populations biased heavily toward the 
small urban population. Turkey, he concludes, 
is "confronted with as great a challenge as she 
was when she emerged as a nation-state.” (p. 
266). 

This otherwise admirable study is flawed by 
several omissions. First, there is no discussion 
of the American schools which, beginning in 
1830, were a major factor in enabling the mi- 
nority populations to become the most western- 
ized element within the Ottoman Empire. Al- 
though Robert College was long the only source 
within Turkey of certain varieties of engineers 
and the chief preparatory school for Turkish 
students undertaking graduate degrees in the 
United States and although the American Col- 
lege for Girls expanded the otherwise limited 
educational opportunities for women, neither 
school receives adequate attention. Has Tur- 
key's effort at recruiting its future leadership on 
the basis of achievement rather than ascriptive 
criteria been furthered or hindered by the mul- 
tiple track system of Turkey’s secondary 
schools, a system that sorts out children at age 
eleven and assigns pupils almost irrevocably to 
a track from which they cannot switch should 
some other educational course subsequently 
seem more suited to their maturing interests, 
abilities and ambitions? One wishes, finally, 
that this study might be supplemented by a 
parallel study focusing on the technical, voca- 
tional and normal schools of Turkey. 


€ RoBERT L. DANIEL is a professor in the depart- 
ment of history at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT FESTIVAL 
Book (FESISCHRIFT), edited by Fuad 
Sarruf and Suha Tamim. Beirut, Lebanon: 
American University of Beirut, 1967. 356 
pages. $4.50 (hard cover); $3.50 (paper). 


This is a volume in the Centennial Publica- 
tion Program (1866-1966) of the American 
University of Beirut, to which a number of 
faculty members have contributed, along with 
other scholars. The contributions are quite dis- 
parate in character, ranging from Malik B. Bad- 
ri's "Recall of Proverbs as an Indicator of Cul- 
tural Orientations: A Cross-Cultural Study" to 
Henry Madani’s “Ternary Logic and Modern 
Digital Computers.” Students of the modern 
Middle East, however, will be especially inter- 
ested in Charles Issawi's paper on “British Con- 
sular Views on Syria's Economy in the 
1850’s-1860’s,” Joseph Malone's essay on “Sur- 
geon Colvill’s Fight Against Plague and Chol- 
era in Iraq, 1868-1878,” and perhaps, espe- 
cially, in A. L. Tibawi’s paper on “The Genesis 
and Early History of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege.” The publication itself is a tribute to the 
institution whose centennial was being cele- 
brated. 


© Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


BITTER HARVEST: PALESTINE BETWEEN 
1914-1967, by Sami Hadawi. New York: 
New World Press, 1967. 355 pages. $4.95. 


This is certainly one of the best presentations 
of the Arab case relative to the Palestine prob- 
lem. It is well written and thoroughly docu- 
mented. Mr. Hadawi, author of Palestine: Loss 
of a Heritage (1963), has had varied experi- 
ences with the Palestine Mandate Government 
(1920-1948), with Arab governments and at 
the United Nations, and he has a basic ac- 
quaintance with the materials which he has 
used in preparation of his book. 

His new book was written at the urging of 
friends who felt that an “Arab answer to the 
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Zionist and Israeli allegations and accusations 
would shed significant light on the thorny 
Problem.” It does. Not only does his book bring 
out aspects of the problem which need to be 
illuminated; it reflects the profound sentiments 
of an intelligent, sensitive Arab Christian con- 
cerning the fate of his birthplace in Jerusalem 
and of his homeland, Palestine. The book cov- 
ers the familiar historical backgrounds of the 
problem, the development of the Zionist move- 
ment and the Zionist claims to Palestine, and 
the development of Palestine under the man- 
date. The heart of the book, however, centers in 
Chapters VI to XV, which trace the problem 
from the Partition Resolution of November 29, 
1947, down to date, with discussion of the Ar- 
mistice system and its violations, the UN efforts 
toward peaceful settlement, the refugee prob- 
lem, the Arab minority under Israeli rule, Israel 
and the United States and the impact of Israel 
on the Arab world. Chapter XVI, an addendum, 
deals with the Israeli bitzkrieg of June 1967, 
and the epilogue gives the author's "reflections 
of a Palestinian." 

Not all of Mr. Hadawi's readers will agree 
with some of his statements, and his suspicion 
of Anglo-American collusion with Israel in the 
tragedy of June 1967 cannot be substantiated 
(p. 314). Whatever one's views as to specific 
points, however, this is the kind of book, from 
an Arab—a Palestinian—author, which simply 
must be read if there is to be any basic under- 
standing of the Arab position relative to the 
Palestine problem and the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
It is not the one-sided affair usually presented 
to the American reading public. There is an- 
other, and Mr. Hadawi bas rendered a service 
in presenting it in a highly readable, docu- 
mented volume. 


©} Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


Diz FRANZOSISCHE ALGERIENPOLITIK VON 
1919-1939, by Wolfgang Ohneck. Cologne 
and Opladen, Germany: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag, 1967. 195 pages. DM 22. (Series: 
Beiträge zur Kolonial—und Uberseege- 
schichte, Band 2). 
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With careful documentation, good writing 
and thorough research in newspapers, govern- 
ment documents and secondary material, Wolf- 
gang Ohneck has undertaken to re-examine the 
French reform movement in Algeria and the 
forces arrayed against that movement from 
1910 to World War IL The treatment ties 
together events in Algeria and the metropole, 
moving from World War I to the historical 
climax in the Blum-Violette bill and its final 
defeat. The tantalizing question, "Could it have 
been otherwise?" is always present and is 
raised explicitly at the end. In one sense, it 
could not because it was not otherwise. How- 
ever, the reforms could only have affected the 
urban relations since rural relations could only 
be changed by a social revolution (page 184). 
However, the polarization into Algerian na- 
tionalism and colon control had already gone 
too far in the 1930s to make urban reforms 
possible. Instead, the opposing theses of metro- 
politan supervision and native dominion status 
were brushed aside by a colon dominated do- 
minion, justified in settlers’ eyes by the rising 
nationalism. It was a self-proving and ulti- 
mately self-defeating hypothesis. 
deutscher Oplag is to be congratulated for tak- 
ing on a publication whose audience is doubt- 
less limited but whose value is great. 


© I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN, New York University, 
New York. 


FAISAL, KING OF SAUDI ARABIA, by Gerald de 
Gaury. New York: F. A. Praeger, 1967. 140 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Illus. Index. $6.95. 


It is not generally realized that King Faysal 
has had a forty-eight year career in interna- 
tional diplomacy, though he was born in this 
century. In 1919, aged fourteen, he went to 
London, accompanied by an older cousin, with 
a definite agenda for discussion of the postwar 
problems of the Arabian Pennisula. Lord Cur- 
zon treated him and his party rudely, though 
George V was gracious. As Viceroy of the Hijaz 
from the early twenties, 4s longtime Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, then as Prime Minister, Heir 
Apparent and finally King, his cautions and 
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silences have distinguished him from many of 
his co-leaders. Those from the West who have 
dealt with him know him as a pragmatist and a 
king moving with care in a world into which 
he was not born but has come to know well, to 
deal with rationally, but not always, from ex- ' 
perience, to admire. Those publicists who pre- 
sent him as a "traditionalist" and/or as a reac- 
tionary "friend of the West" do not understand 
him at all. 

Col. de Gaury has been a familiar of the 
Saudi court for many years—one of the few 
who could claim to be friends of theirs and of 
the Hashimites at the same time. His book 
treats lengthily the early years of Faysal and his 
training for kingship. Though occasionally 
verging on the panegyric and the romantic 
(Faysal is the latter only in appearance), de 
Gaury does some justice to a remarkable man. 


©} WILLIAM SANDS, Washington, D. C. 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH KHAZARS, by 
D. M. Dunlop. New York: Schocken Books, 
1967. 293 pages. SB 167. $2.45 in paper. 


Originally published by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press in 1954, Professor Dunlop's trea- 
tise was the first comprehensive history of the 
Khazars in a Western European language. In it, 
he traces the beginning of the Khazars, their 
relations with the Persians before the Arab and 
Muslim invasions, their contacts with the 
Greeks, their conflicts with the Arabs, their 
conversion to Judaism and their ultimate disap- 
pearance from the stage of history as a people. 
While Professor Dunlop suggests some evi- 
dence of connection between the Jews of East- 
ern Europe, primarily Poland, and the Khazars, 
he does not press the point beyond the sketchy 
evidence available. 


©} Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE MIDDLE EAST Crisis: A PERSONAL IN- 
TERPRETATION, by Sir John Glubb. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1967. 48 pages. 5s. 
6d. in paper. 
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These are the reflections of Lt. Gen. Sir John 
Bagot Glubb, former commander of the Arab 
Legion, on the Middle East crisis of 1967 which 
led to the June blitzkrieg. Essentially this little 
brochure, which constituted the basis of lec- 
tures delivered in the United Kingdom and the 
United States, is divided into three parts—the 
rôle of Russia, Asia and Africa and a brief 
history of the Palestine grievance. General 
Glubb propounds the thesis that the Soviet 
Union, to achieve its secular aims in the Middle 
East, pushed Syria and Egypt into the conflict 
with Israel with full knowledge that they would 
be defeated and thereby rendered more amena- 
ble to Soviet domination. He also stresses the 
primary significance of Egypt as a key to the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean. While 
many questions may be raised as to the Soviet 
róle in the initiation of the conflict, there can 
be little doubt that, as a result of the conflict, 
Russia has enhanced its influence in the Arab 
Fast. 


< Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


NEW TOWNS IN ISRAEL: URBAN AND RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT, by 
Erika Spiegel a preface by Rudolf Hille- 
brecht and Edgar Salin. Translated into Eng- 
lish by Annelie Rookwood. New York and 
Washington: F. A. Praeger, 1967. 192 pages. 
$17.50. 


Dr. Erika Spiegel has written a useful and 
interesting study on urban and regional plan- 
ning in Israel. This volume, based on her re- 
search into Israel's experience in the establish- 
ment of new towns and cities, was designed to 
examine the Israeli approach to determine its 
applicability in the developing areas. The au- 
thor sought to present "a comprehensive and 
systematic account of the principles, aims and 
procedures of town and country planning in 
Israel" and has succeeded in achieving that end. 
The volume considers such factors as popula- 
tion distribution and planning for redistribu- 
tion, town models, housing construction, legal 
and institutional frameworks for planning and 
problems of finance and administration, among 
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others. Perhaps the drawback of the study is the 
attempt at comprehensiveness in a volume of 
less than 200 pages (and those consisting of 
English and German texts side by side). The 
volume is marred by occasional inconsistencies 
in translation from the original German text. 
The author has correctly pointed to city plan- 
ning as a complex process involving political, 
economic, social and ideological factors and has 
successfully illustrated their interaction in Is- 
rael's establishment of new towns. Indeed it is 
the complexity of the process and the fact that 
the Israeli experience is sufficiently different 
from that. of other states that make the author 
refer to it as a "unique experiment" (page 9). 
This leads to the conclusion that while it can- 
not serve as a model the Israeli experiment 
merits careful study and attention by develop- 
ing states. The volume is enhanced by excellent 
diagrams, fine photographs and imaginative 
presentation of supporting statistical data. 


C BERNARD REICH is project chairman, Near East 
and South Asian affairs and North African affairs, 
strategic studies department, Research Analysis 
Corporation, McLean, Virginia. 


ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL STUDIES: COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OF E. A. SPEISER, edited by J. J. 
Finkelstein and Moshe Greenburg. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1967. 

. 616 pages. $10.00. 


This is a collection of 36 articles by the late 
distinguished Orientalist and Biblical scholar at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The articles 
deal with a large range of subjects, ranging 
from Biblical studies and linguistics to the an- 
cient civilizations of Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine and social and intellectual progress in 
the ancient Near Fast. Students of the modern 
Middle Fast, with which the Jozrnal is prima- 
rily concerned, will find them of intense inter- 
est. The volume closes with a bibliography of 
Professor Speiser’s writings which lists books, 
articles and reviews published in the period 
1924-1964. 


© Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
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THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK 1967-1968, ed- 
ited by S. H. Steinberg. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1967. 1,736 pages. Index. $12.50. 


Like Massachusetts, The Statesman’s Year- 
Book needs no encomium. It also needs no 
extensive review, for it has been the vademe- 
cum not only of statesmen but of all business- 
men and students who need ready reference to 
the facts of life the world over. Like its prede- 
cessors, the current edition is up to date and 
authoritative. Its coverage of the Middle East is 
both ample and detailed, including convenient, 
if brief, bibliographies for those who desire to 
pursue their interests further. In other words, 
these annual volumes should be on all refer- 
ences shelves. 


© Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


TURKISTAN, NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN 
RUSSIAN TURKISTAN, KOKAND, BUKHARA, 
AND KULDJA, by Eugene Schuyler, edited 
with an introduction by Geoffrey Wheeler. 
Abridged by K. E. West. New York, Wash- 
ington: Frederick A.  Praeger, 1966. 
xxxvi-- 287 pages. Maps. $10.00. (A vol- 
ume in the Series "Travellers and Explor- 
ers.” 


One must welcome this new addition to the 
fecent spate of publications on Turkistan. The 
American consular officer, Eugene Schuyler, set 
out to tour Russia’s newly acquired dominions 
in Turkistan in 1873. His journey lasted about 
eight months and took him to Bukhara, Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Khokand and as far east as 
Kuldja. Schuyler was an open-minded, intelli- 
gent man and a good observer. The data he 
gives on Russian penetration into Turkistan 
have lost some of their value as these events are 
now reasonably well documented. The descrip- 
tion of his personal experiences, of everyday 
life, has, however, kept its value and makes 
entertaining reading. It is rather unfortunate 
that this is an abridged edition as, for research 
purposes, one will still have to turn to the 
original complete text. Some of the charming 
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drawings that illustrated the first edition have, 
fortunately, been reproduced. 

Three useful maps and a bibliography of 
fourteen entries have been added to this 
abridged edition. The introduction contains the 
following gem: "There is at present no precise 
indication of the impending fall, or even the 
decline of the Soviet Empire.” Sans blague! as 
the French would say. 


© DENIS SINOR, Indiana University. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 

The Comparative International Almanac. By Morris 
L. Ernst. Ed. by J. A. Posner. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1967. xli +239 pages. Tables. $6.95. 

Competitive Interference and Twentieth Century 
Diplomacy. By R. C. Cottam. Pittsburgh: Univ. 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1967. 236 pages. Index. $5.95. 

The Middle East and North Africa 1967/68, 
London: Europa, 1967. 984 pages. Tables. $21.00. 

Opéra Minora. 3 vols. By Louis Massignon. Beirut: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1967. L£ 130 (25% discount to 
Orientalists). 

Oriens: Index to Volume 1-10. Prepared by M. P. 
Roncaglia. Leiden: Brill, 1967. viii + 143 pages. 
Gld. 66. Index of the Journal of the Internationale 
Gesellschaft Für Orientforschung for 1948-58. 

al-Sharq al-Abmar {The Red East}. By Salamah 
‘Ubayd. Damascus: Matba'at al-Insha’, 1967. No 
price indicated. In Arabic. Impressions of a Syrian’s 
visit to Communist China. 

The Western Mediterranean World: An introduc- 
tion to its regional landscapes. By J. M. Houston. 
New York: Praeger, 1967. 832 pages. Ius. 
Maps. Gloss. Appen. Bibl. Index. $13.50. 


Documents 

Labour Code of Pakistan (Central) including Mining 
Legislation. Commentary by M. Shafi. Karachi: 
Bureau of Labour Publications, 1967. viii + 561 
pages. $7.90. 

Report by the Secretary-General under General 
Assembly Resolution 2252 (ES-V) and Security 
Council Resolution 237 (1967). 18 August 1967. 
13 pages. No price indicated. The Arab refugee 
problem. 

Report of the Commissioner-General of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East 1 July 1966-30 June 
1967. General Assembly, Official Records: Twenty- 
Second Session. Supplement No. 13 (A/6713). 
v + 101 pp. Tables. $2.00. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Report of tbe Secretary-General on tbe Implementa- 
tion of paragraphs 8 and 9 of General Assembly 
Resolution 2252 (ES-V). 6 September 1967. UN 
Doc. A/6792. 14 pages. No price indicated. As- 
sistance to Arab refugees. 

Report of tbe Secretary-General under General As- 
sembly Resolution 2254 (ES-V). 12 September 
1967. UN Doc. A/6793 (8/8146). 75 pages. No 
price indicated. Report of Ambassador E. A. 
Thalmann concerning the situation in Jerusalem 
following its annexation by Israel. 

Selected Judgments of the Supreme Court of Israel, 
Vol. III. Ed. by E. David Goitein. Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.: Oceana, 1967. 400 pages. $12.50. Includes 
important decisions from 1959 to 1963. Vol. II 
(1963) covered 1954 to 1958; Vol I (1963) 
covered 1948 to 1953. 

The USSR and Arab Belligerency. By Information 
Division, Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Israel. 
Jerusalem, 1967. 87 papes. No price indicated. 

West Pakistan Labour Code. Commentary by 
M. Shafi. Karachi: Bureau of Labour Publica- 
tions, 1967. viii + 708 pages. $7.90. 


Afghanistan 

Afghanistan. By Peter M. King. New York: 
Taplinger, 1967. 224 pages. Maps. Plates. $4.95. 

Afghanistan, 1900-23: A diplomatic history. By 
L. W. Adamec. Berkeley: Univ. of California 
Press, 1967. vi + 168 pages. Appen. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $7.00. 

The First Afghan War: 1838-42. By J. A. Norris, 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1967. 80s. 


Arabian Peninsula 

The Barren Rocks of Aden. By James D. Lunt. 
New York: Harcourt, 1967. 196 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Bibl. $4.95. 

Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1894-1914. By B. C. 
Busch. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1967. 
416 pages. $8.75. 

Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880. By J. B. 
Kelly. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. 
700 pages. Maps. $23.55. 

British Interests in the Persian Gulf, 1747-1778. By 
Abdul Amir Amin. Leiden: Brill, 1967. vi + 163 
pages. Gld. 36. 

Hawks of the Hadhramaut. By P. S. Allfree. London: 
Robert Hale, 1967. Illus. 25s. 

Modern Yemen. By M. W. Wenner. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. 231 pages. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $6.95. 

Oman since 1856: Disruptive modernization in a 
traditional Arab society. By Robert G. Landen. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1967. 503 pages. 
Maps. Charts. $12.50. 

The Trucial States: A brief economic survey, By 
K. G. Fenelon, Beirut: Khayat, 1967. 78 pages. 
Maps. Appen. No price indicated. 
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Egypt and Sudan 

Economic Development and Planning in Egypt. By 
Magdi M. El-Kammash. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
Praeger Special Study. 375 pages. Maps. Tables. 
Charts. Bibl. $15.00. 

Egyptian Review of International Law. By Egyptian 
Society of International Law. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: 
Oceana, 1967. Volumes 1-22. $17.50 per volume 
or $325 the set. An Oceana reprint in English and 
French. : 

Farouk of Egypt. By Barrie St. Clair McBride. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale, 1967. 30s. 

The Founder of Modern Egypt: A study of Mubam- 
mad Ali. By H. H. Dodwell. London: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1967. 284 pages. $6.00. Reprint of 
the 1931 edition. 

A History of the Arabs in tbe Sudan, 2 vols. By 
Harold MacMichael. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1967. Bibl. $37.50. Reprint of the 1922 edition. 

In Relief of Gordon: Lord Wolseley’s campaign 
journal of the Khartoum relief expedition 1884-85. 
Ed. by Adrian Preston. London: Hutchinson, 
1967. 50s. 

Prisoners of the Mahdi. By Byron Farwell. London: 
Longmans, 1967. 50s. 

Secret History of the English Occupation in Egypt. 
By Wilfrid S. Blunt. New York: Fertig, 1967. 
$11.00. Reissue of the 1907 edition. 

‘Yankee’ Sails on the Nile. By Irving Johnson and 
Electa Johnson. London: Robert Hale, 1967. Illus. 
30s. 


Fertile Crescent 

Financing Economic Development in Iraq: The role 
of oil in a Middle Eastern economy. By Abbas 
Alnasrawi. New York: Praeger, 1967. xii + 188 
pages. Appen. Bibl. $15.00. 

Lebanon in History. 31d ed. By Philip K. Hitti. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1967. Illus. 84s. 

The Neglected War: Mesopotamia 1914-1918. By 
A. J. Barker. New York: Dial, 1967. xiv + 411 
pages. Appen. Maps. Illus. Bibl. $7.50. 

Political Parties in Lebanon. By M. W. Suleiman. 
Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1967. 326 pages. 
Appen. Tables. Bibl. Index. $7.50. 

Politics and the Military in Jordan: A study of the 
Arab Legion, 1921-57. By P. J. Vatikiotis. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 182 pages. Appen. Index. 
$7.50. 

Syria Jordan Lebanon. By Sir John Glubb. New 
York: Walker, 1967. 228 pages. Plates. Maps. 
Bibl. Index. $6.50. 

Tripoli: A modern Arab city. By John Gulick. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1967. xii + 253 
pages. Maps. Tables. Appen. Bibl. Index. $8.50. 

Die Wirtschafilichen Und Socialpolitischen Verbalt- 
nisse Im Irak Unter Besonderer Berucksichtigung 
von Agrarverfassung Und Agrarreform. By Hans 
Meliczek. Frankfurt: DLG Verlag, 1966. No price 
indicated. 
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Israel 

Banking Institutions in Israel. By Meit Heth. New 
York: Davey, 1966. xxi + 360 pages. Appen. In- 
dex. No price indicated. 

The Case for Israel. By F. Gervasi. New York: Vi- 
king, 1967. xvii + 181 pages. Bibl. Appen. Index. 
$5.50. 

Days of Fire. By Samuel Katz. New York: Double- 
day, 1968. $5.95. 

Government in Israel. By Yehoshu'a Freudenheim. 
Tr. from Hebrew by Meir Silverstone and Chaim 
Ivor Goldwater. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: Oceana, 
1967. x + 309 pages. Bibl. $10.00. Tr. of ha- 
Shilton bimedinat Yisrael. 

The History of Modern Israel’s Money, 1917 to 1967. 
By Sylvia Haffner. La Mesa, Cal: Privately 
printed, 1967. 196 pages. Illus. $5.25 in hard 
cover and $3.25 in paper. 

A History of the Co-operative Movement in Israel, 
Book I: The evolution of the co-operative move- 
ment. By Harry Viteles. London: Vallentine, 1967. 
252 pages, 42s. 

Israel and World Politics. By Theodore Draper. New 
York: Viking, 1968. $4.95 in hard cover and 
$1.95 in paper. 

Israel on the Road to Sinai: A small state in a test 
of power. By Ernest Stock. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1967. 254 pages. $6.50. 

The Israeli Campaign 1967. By Peter Young. Lon- 
don: Kimber. 42s. 

Israeli Society. By S. N. Eisenstadt. New York: 
Basic Books, 1967. $10.95. 

The Legal Framework of Economic Activity in Israel. 
By Meir Heth. New York: Praeger, 1967. Praeger 
Special Study. 290 pages. Indexes. $10.00. 

Lightning out of Israel: The six-day war in tbe 
Middle East. By Associated Press, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 158 pages. Illus. Maps. 
$4.95. 

The Lightning War. By W. Byford-Jones. London: 
Robert Hale, 1967. 30s. 

Saving and Investment through Retirement Funds 
in Israel. By Marshall Sarnat. New York: Davey, 
1966. xiv + 102 pages. Appen. Tables. Bibl. Index. 
No price indicated. 

The Service Industries in a Developing Economy: 
Israel as a case study. By Gur Ofer. New York: 
Praeger, 1967. xiii + 149 pages. Appen. Index. 
$8.50. 

A Soldier's Diary. By Yaël Dayan. London: Weiden- 
feld & Nicholson, 1967. 25s. 

Two Generations of Zionism: Historical recollections 
of an American Zionist. By Bernard A. Rosen- 
"vs New York: Shengold, 1967. 286 pages. 
$4.50. 


Nortb Africa 
Les Algériennes. By Fadela M'Rabet. Paris: Maspero, 
1967. Cahiers libres no. 103. 304 pages. NF 12,30. 
Economic Development in Tunisia: The impact and 
course of government planning. By Ghazi Duwaji. 
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New York: Praeger, 1967. Praeger Special Study. 
225 pages. Map. Tables. Bibl. $15.00. 

The Franco-Moroccan Conflict, 1943-56. By 
S. Bernard. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1968. 
$12.50. . 

Mauritania. By A. G. Gerteiny. New York: Praeger, 
DOR x + 210 pages. Appen. Bibl Gloss. Index. 
$6.00. 

Research on Agricultural Development in North 
Africa. By Phillips W. Foster. New York: Agri- 
cultural Development Council, 1967. American 
Universities Research Program Monograph no. 2. 
72 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

A Short History of Malta. By Brian Blouet. New 
Hir Praeger, 1967. 237 pages. Bibl. Index. 

.00. 

State and Land in Ethiopian History. By R. Pank- 
hurst. Addis Ababa: Institute of Ethiopian Studies, 
1966. Monographs in Ethiopian Land Tenure no. 3. 
vii + 211 pages. Maps. No price indicated. 

The Surest Path: The political treatise of a nineteenth 
century Muslim statesman. Tr. with intro. by 
L. C. Brown. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1967. Middle Eastern Monograph no. 16. 178 
pages. Bibl. $3.50. 


Pakistan and Kashmir 

Friends Not Masters. By Muhammed Ayub Khan, 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. 289 pages. 
Plates. Maps. $7.50. 

Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, 1857- 
1964. By Aziz Ahmad. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1967. xi + 273 pages. Bibl. Index. $6.75. 

The Kashmir Problem 1947-1966. By A. Lamb. New 
York: Praeger, 1966. 150 pages. Bibl. Maps. In- 
dex. $5.00. 

Legal Aspects of tbe Kasbmir problem. By H. S. 
Gururaj Rao. Bombay: Asia Publ, 1967. xiv + 
379 pages. Bibl. $7.75. 

Pakistan, 2nd ed. By Alan Gledhill. London: Stevens, 
1967. 97s. Gd. 

Pakistan. 31d ed. By Ian Stephens. New York: Prae- 
ger 1967. 304 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. 
8.00. 


Soviet Middle East 

Armenia on the Road to Independence. By R. C. 
Hovannisian. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1967. $8.50. 

A Mandate for Armenia. By J. B. Gidney. Kent, 
en Kent State Univ. Press, 1967. 270 papes. 
$7.50. 

Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and tbe Anglo-Russian 
Question. By George N. Curzon. 95s. Reissue of 
the 1889 edition. 


Turkey and Iran 
Four Studies om tbe Economic Development of 
Turkey. By F. C. Shorter, J. F. Kolars, D. A. 
Rustow, and O. Yenal. London: Cass, 1967. 45s. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Function of Accounting in Economic Develop- 
ment: Turkey as a case study, By Lee Seidler. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. Praeger Special Study. 369 
pages. Tables. Maps. Appen. Bibl. $15.00. 

High-level Manpower in Economic Development: 
The Turkish case. By R. D. Robinson. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1967. Middle East Mono- 
graph no. 17. xii + 121 pages. Bibl. Notes. No 
price indicated, 

Iran. 6th ed. By Donald N. Wilber. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1967. Plates. Maps. 48s. 
Istanbul, By Peter Mayne. London: Dent, 1967. 
Cities of the World Series. Plates. Maps. 25s. 
Turkish Panorama. By Stowers Johnson. London: 

Robert Hale, 1968. Illus. 25s. 


Medieval History 

The Arab Navigation. By ‘Allama Syed Sulaiman 
Nadvi, Tr. by Syed Sabahuddin ‘Abdur Rahmān. 
Lahore: Sh. Muhammed Ashraf, 1966. vii + 150 
pages. Appen. Rs. 12.00. : 

The Assassins, By Bernard Lewis. London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1967. 30s. 

Ghazali’s Book of Counsel for Kings: Nastbat-al- 
Mulük. Tr. by F. R. C. Bagley from Persian text 
ed. by Jalal Huma’i and Arabic text ed. by H. D. 
Isaacs. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. Univ. 
of Durham Publication. Notes. Bibl. Index. 63s. 

A History of Islamic Spain. By W. M. Watt. x + 210 
pages. Index. Maps. Illus. Gld. 12.65. Reprint of 
1965 ed. with added section on literature by 
P. Cachia. 

Ibn Kbaldán: The Muqaddimah, an introduction to 
history. 3 vols. boxed, 2nd cd. Tr. by Franz Rosen- 
thal Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1967. 
Bollingen Series XLIIL cxvi + 481 pages; xiv + 
463 pages; xi + 613 pages. Illus. Notes. Bibl. 
$25.00. 

Ibn Kbaldun in Egypt. By W. J. Fischel. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1967. 165 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $5.00. 

The Knights of St. Jobn in Jerusalem and Cyprus, 
1050-1310. By J. Riley-Smith. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1967. 84s. 

The Lost Centuries. By Sir John Glubb. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1967. 45s. This fourth 
and final volume of Sir John Glubb's history of 
the Arabs covers the years 1145-1453. 

The Medical Formulary of al-Samarqandi and the 
Relation of Early Arabic Simples to Those Found 
in the Indigenous Medicine of tbe Near East and 
India, By Martin Levey and Noury al-Khaledy. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1967. 
382 pages. $15.00. Facsimile reproduction of text 
with translation. 

The Ottoman Impact on Europe. By Paul Coles. 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1967. Illus. 35s. 

The Political Theory of Ibn Khaldiin. By Muhammad 
Mahmoud Rabi‘. Leiden: Brill, 1967. ix + 178 
pages. Gld. 24. 
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Taxation in Islam: Yabya Ben Adam’s Kitab al 
Kharaj. 2nd rev. ed. By A. Ben Shemesh. Leiden: 
Brill 1967. ix + 143 pages. Illus. Gloss. Index. 
Gld. 32. 


Modern History and Politics 

Bibliographie zu Fragen des arabischen Sozialismus, 
des Nationalismus und des Kommunismus unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt des Islams. By Wolfgang Ule. 
Hamburg: Documentation Centre for the Modern 
Orient, German Orient Institute, 1967. x + 170 
pages. No price indicated. 

Cyprus: Conflict and conciliation, 1954-1958. By 
S. G. Xydis. Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 
1967. xxiv + 792 pages. Bibl. Index. $15.00. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Ed. by T. Wright. 250s. 
Reissue of the 1848 edition. 

L'Idéologie arabe contemporaine. By A. Laroui. Paris: 
Maspero, 1967. 224 pages. NF 15,40. 

Middle Eastern Constitutions and Electoral Laws. 
By Abid A. Al-Marayatii New York: Praeger, 
1968. Praeger Special Study. 550 pages. $17.50. 

The Peaceful Uses of Miltary Forces. By Hugh 
Hanning. New York: Praeger, 1967. Praeger 
Special Study. 348 pages. Charts. Appen. $12.50. 
Sections on Iran, Israel, Morocco, and Pakistan. 

Pioneers East. By D. H. Finnie. Cambridge: Harvard 
repe Press, 1967. 277 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. 

7.50. 

Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary 
Middle Bast, Ed. by Kemal H. Karpat. New York: 
Praeger, 1967. 448 pages. Index. $9.00. 

The Rise of Nationalism in the Balkans, 1800-1930. 
By Wesley M. Gewehr. Hamden, Conn.: Archon, 
1967. Berkshire Studies in European History. 
xi + 137 pages. Bibl. $4.00. First published in 
1951. 

Victorian Military Campaigns. Ed. by Brian Bond. 
New York: Praeger, 1967. xii + 328 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Appen, $7.95. 


Economics and Sociology 

A Cumulation of a Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Economic Literature on the Arabic- 
speaking Countries of the Middle East, 1938-1960. 
By School of Oriental and African Studies, Univ. 
of London, and Economic Research Institute, 
American Univ. of Beirut. Boston: G. K. Hall, 
1966. 9,600 entries. $40.00. 

Evolution of Oil Concessions in the Middle East and 
North Africa. By H. Cattan. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: 
Oceana, 1967. 256 pages. $7.50. 

The Foreign Aid Programs of the Soviet Bloc and 
Communist China. By Kurt Muller. Tr. by R. H. 
Weber and M. Roloff. New York: Walker, 1967. 
xiii + 331 pages. Tables. $15.00. 

Golden River to Golden Road. 2nd ed. By Raphael 
Patai. Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1967. 406 pages. Notes. Index. $10.00. 

The Law of Oil Concessions in the Middle East and 
North Africa. By Henry Cattan. Dobbs Ferry, 
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N. Y.: Oceana, 1967. xiv + 189 pages. Tables. 
Index. $7.50. f 
Soviet and Eastern European Trade and Aid in Africa. 
By Baard R. Stokke. New York: Praeger, 1967. 
Praeger Special Study. 347 pages. Tables. Bibl, In- 
dex. $15.00. Sections on Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, 

Sudan, Ethiopia. 

Studies on Selected Development Problems in Various 
Countries in the Middle Hast. By United Nations 
Economic and Social Office in Beirut. Beirut: 
United Nations, 1967. UN Sales No. 67.II.C.9. 
Appen. $2.00. Analysis of development plans in 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt, and Syria; analysis of trade 
relations between Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and the UAR; survey of settlement 
patterns and related problems, measures, and poli- 
cies in Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and Syria; review of development planning and 
social objectives in Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt and Syria. 


Religion and Philosophy 

Avicenna’s De Anima (Arabic Text): Being the psy- 
chological part of Kitab al-Shifa’. Ed. by F. Rahman. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. Univ. of 
Durham Publication. 63s. 

Christianity, Islam and the Negro Race. By E. W. 
Blyden. Leiden: Brill, 1967. African Handbook no. 
1. xviii + 407 pages. Index. Gid. 20.20. First pub- 
lished in 1887. 

The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. By Laurence E. 
Browne. New York: Fertig, 1967. 198 pages. Map. 
Bibl. $6.50. First published in 1933. 

L'Église Grecque Melkite au Concile. Beirut: Dar al- 
Kalima, 1967. Notes. L£ 20. Speeches by Patriarch 
Maximos IV. 

Fakbr al-Din al-Razi and bis Controversies in Trans- 
oxiana. By Fathalla Kholeif. Beirut: Dar el-Mach- 
req, 1966. No price indicated. 

Histoire de l'église copte, tome 1. By Martiniano 
Roncaglia. Beirut: Dar al-Kalima, 1967. L£ 30. 
Patriarchen am Goldenen Horn Gegenwart und Tradi- 
tion des orthodoxen Orients. By Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Fernau. Germany: C. W. Leske Verlag Opladen, 
1967. 173 pages. Bibl. Index. Maps. No price in- 

dicated. 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism, By R. A. Nicholson. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1967. 295 pages. 
$9.00. Reprint of the 1921 edition. 

Teachings of Shah Waliyullah of Delbi. Tr. by G. N. 
Jalbani. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1967. 
viii + 184 pages. Bibl. Index. Rs. 12.50. 


Art, Literature and Linguistics 

Arabic Language Handbook. By M. C. Bateson. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1967. xv + 119 pages. Bibl. $3.00. 

Elementary Turkish. By Lewis V. Thomas. Rev. and 
ed. by Norman Itzkowitz. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1967. $7.50 in hard cover and $4.95 
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Sir: 


I take pleasure in writing to you from the 
University of Utah, which I joined for the fall 
quarter of 1967 as a visiting professor of Politi- 
cal Science. I left Lebanon in these critical 
moments, hoping that my visit to the United 
States would allow me to communicate directly 
with my American friends about the present 
grave situation in the Middle East. 

All of us, Americans and Arabs, ought to be 
deeply concerned with all the aspects of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. We must do our utmost to 
prevent the resumption of hostilities in the 
area, We must spare no effort in finding a 
peaceful and just solution to this tragic conflict. 
Nonetheless, its impact on American-Arab rela- 
tions deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived. 

This great country, the United States of 
America, has every reason and every possibility 
of building in dignity, freedom, justice and 
peace, a creative partnership with the whole 
Arab world from Morocco to Iraq. The Arab 
world has its weaknesses and shortcomings, but 
it has also all the thrilling promises of a 
developing society. The United States has the 
excesses of affluence, but it has also the resource- 
ful abilities of a developed society. American- 
Arab partnership should be built complimen- 
tarily and patiently for the mutual good of the 
American and the Arab people. 

There have been many obstacles which have 
hampered the emergence of such a partnership. 
The Arab-Israeli conflict has been the greatest 
of these obstacles. Therefore, there is a pressing 
need for a new constructive approach to this 
conflict, which would limit its catastrophic ef- 
fects on American-Arab relations. A new free 


dialogue must immediately begin, which should 
enable Americans and Arabs to reassess their 
relations iz terms of common ideals and mutual 
interests more than in terms of power-politics 
or of domestic pressures. Trath, Reason, Wis- 
dom, Statesmanship, and Farsightedness should 
guide this dialogue rather than prejudice, emo- 
tion, violence, politics and short-sightedness. 

Americans and Arabs must not allow any 
"third party" to stand in the way of such a free, 
direct and creative dialogue. From 1947 to 
1967, there has often been a "third party," such 
as Europe, Israel, or Communism, lying behind 
the deterioration of American-Arab relations. 
There has never been a genuine and direct 
confrontation between the American and the 
Arab people, nor an authentic meeting between 
the American and the Arab mind. 

Under the impact of the Cold War, Ameri- 
cans see the Arabs in the shadow of a "third 
party”: world Zionism. To Americans, the 
Arabs are obsessed only with the destruction of 
Israel. To Arabs, Americans are obsessed only 
with the destruction of Communism. Thus, 
each party thinks that it knows all about what 
the other party stands against, but does not 
seem to care about what it stands for. 

In the Arab mind, the prevailing image of 
America is the image of a stronghold for world 
Zionism rather than that of a new continent 
blessed with unlimited opportunities for 
human beings. In the American mind, the dis- 
turbing image of the Arab world is the image 
of a stronghold for world Communism rather 
than that of a land bursting with the restless 
aspiration of its people for a new renaissance. 
Americans equate Arab nationalism with fanat- 
icism. They mistake Arab socialism for commu- 
nism. Islam is judged through the utterances of 
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its reactionary mullahs rather than through the 
bold achievements of its modernist leaders. 

The Arabs equate American world leadership 
with imperialism. They identify American de- 
mocracy with Zionist pressure groups. Ameri- 
cans ignore the Arab's deep urge for a new 
nationhood built on concrete freedom. They do 
not properly appreciate the Arabs sincere long- 
ing for a new society founded on justice. Arabs 
overlook American striving for a new world 
order governed by freedom and justice. 

This basic mutual misunderstanding deep- 
ened during the tragic events of the Fifth of 
June, which conveyed to the Arabs the impres- 
sion that Americans were feasting over their 
military debacle. Technological superiority and 
swift victory seemed to justify all the unhuman 
means and effects of this victory. The facts 
about the crisis, before, during and after the 
so-called “Six Days War,” were reported by 
American mass-media of information in an ut- 
terly one-sided manner, which made every Arab 
question American objectivity, and led him 
even to wonder about the American sense of 
fairness, 

While statesmen and diplomats are seeking 
at the United Nations a political settlement of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, American and Arab 
thinkers and intellectuals must attend urgently 
to the more obvious task of shortening the 
widening gap between the American and the 
Arab mind. They should not allow power alone 
to determine the future of American-Arab rela- 
tions. Man should be the master of power, not 
its slave. 

The United States cannot rely on power 
alone for the preservation of her interests in the 
Arab world. She cannot continue to view her 
relations with the Arab world only as one as- 
pect of a power game with the Soviet Union or 
Red China. The greatest human asset in the 
world contest for power in the Middle East is 
the good will of one hundred million Arabs, 
who live at the crossroad of the world conti- 
nents, command the world’s greatest reserves in 
oil, and who are the heirs to some of the 
world’s greatest civilizations and religions, The 
Arab world can develop better and faster with 
American understanding, assistance and friend- 
ship. 
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American intellectuals are called upon to free 
themselves from the complexes of indifference, 
isolationism, condescendence or onesidedness 
which have determined their approach to the 
Arab world. Arab intellectuals should overcome 
the feelings of mistrust, grudging, suspicion, 
bitterness and resentment which have governed 
their approach to the United States of America. 

American and Arab intellectuals must lead 
the way in challenging national prejudices. 
They ought to remind their countrymen that 
the people of another nationality are men, who 
may commit the greatest blunders but may also 
pursue the greatest achievements. They ought 
to show them how to engage in the search for a 
better future rather than to indulge in recrimi- 
nations about a vanishing past. Our love for 
Mankind, our trust in Man, and our concern 
with a better future for all men must be deep 
enough to set our minds free from all the 
ingrained hatreds of the past. 

An association, a university, a foundation, 
any responsible institution should immediately 
take the initiative in bringing together, outside 
of any governmental influence, a group of 
American and Arab thinkers, who may be capa- 
ble of starting the overdue dialogue between 
American and Arab thought. 

I hope that this letter will stimulate the 
reader into more thinking about American- 
Arab relations, and will encourage all those 
who have considered any proposal for the bet- 
terment of these relations to come out with 
their ideas and suggestions. 

My little country, Lebanon, has always be- 
lieved in free and rational dialogue as the 
proper way for communication between men. 
Faithful to their role as mediators between the 
Western and the Arab mind, our intellectuals 
will be happy to make their humble but active 
and creative contribution to the opening of a 
new dialogue between American and Arab 
thinkers. 


Dr. HASSAN SAAB 

Professor of Political Science 
at the Lebanese University and 
the Saint Joseph University of 
Beirut 
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Sir: 

We recently received some information from 
the U. S. Embassy in Ankara about services that 
the Embassy can provide American scholars 
who may be planning or conducting research in 
Turkey. The Embassy asked that we bring this 
information to the attention of interested schol- 
ars and university centers. 

The Embassy described the plight of two 
American research grantees in Turkey for work 
on their doctoral dissertations in the field of 
anthropology. The two spent many months in 
Turkey attempting to obtain the residence and 
research permits needed to carry out their stud- 
ies. They were not aware, until a very late state, 
that the Cultural Section of the U. S. Embassy 
could have applied for the necessary permits on 
their behalf, and in fact the Embassy finally did 
obtain them in a matter of weeks. 

Any U. S. scholars going to Turkey who may 
wish to avail themselves of the services of the 
Embassy may write directly to the Country 
Public Affairs Officer of the U. S. Embassy in 
Ankara. They should include detailed informa- 
tion about the field of study, including the 
precise topic of their research, the purpose of 
the research (e.g. dissertation, book, etc.), and 
the area of Turkey they wish to visit, all of 
which is required by the Turkish Government 
in issuing the necessary permits. 
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The Embassy tells us, for example, that for 
admission to official Turkish archives, applica- 
tions must be made to the Turkish government 
and such application can be initiated as soon as 
the Ámerican researcher knows that he will be 
going to Turkey. The following information is 
needed: 

—name of scholar and university affiliation; 

—subject of study; 

—archives to be visited; 

—indication whether documents are to be 
microfilmed; 

—indication whether an interpreter is re- 
quired and whether arrangements have 
been made for one; 

—when the researcher plans to arrive in Tur- 
key and where and how long he plans to 
stay; 

Cdi he would be willing to make 3 
copies of study results available to the 
Turkish government, in expression of 
appreciation and in the interests of schol- 
arly exchange. 

For further information, researchers are also 

welcome to contact this office. 


E. RAYMOND PLATIG 
Director, Office of 

External Affairs, Department 
of State 


Oxford University Press 
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THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH OF 
THE SIX DAY WAR 


E. Kanovsky 


HE active combatants in the war, Israel and its neighbors, Egypt, Jordan 

| and Syria (Lebanon remained a noncombatant) endured the greatest eco- 

nomic cost during the war, and the economic consequences of the war ate 

most strongly felt by these states. The participation of the other Arab states in 

the war was either peripheral or nil, but its economic (and political) conse- 
quences affect many of these states. 

A thorough analysis of the economic impact of the war on these states pre- 
supposes an understanding of the economy, national income and its composition, 
the rate of growth of national product, the composition of the labor force and 
its level of education and skills, the problems of employment and unemploy- 
ment, economic relations with foreign countries and the balance of payments, 
natural resources and their exploitation, the economic "ideology" of the govern- 
ment, and a host of other economic and non-economic variables. No attempt can 
be made to present such an analysis in a short paper. Students of developing 
countries are well aware of the relative lack of economic data, their inaccuracies 
or incompleteness and the tardiness of their publication. Security considerations, 
real or imagined, dictate the withholding or disguising of military expenditures. 
Yet with all these caveats, I believe that enough is available at this time to pre- 
sent certain orders of magnitude, to denote the central problems, and to discern 
future economic trends. 


Part I—The UAR 
Egypt's Pre-war Economy 


Egypt, which until the Second World War had been a net exporter of food, 
had become increasingly dependent on food imports. In part this was due to the 
fact that per capita agricultural production had been lagging, and in part due to 
the increased demand for food resulting from the rapid pace of industrialization, 
increasing money incomes and the rural-urban population trend. Egypt's major 
project, the Aswan Dam, initiated in 1960, is expected by the time of its com- 
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pletion (around 1970) to add about one-third to the cultivable area of the coun- 
try, plus a sizable increase in electric power. In 1966 it had already succeeded 
in eliminating most of the seasonal rise and fall in the Nile's level, and in con- 
serving precious floodwater (NYT Jan. 10, 1967, p. 11; WSJ July 20, 1967, 
p. 10). Three of the twelve turbines were scheduled to transmit 300,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity in early 1968. Two hundred thousand acres of desert land 
had already been reclaimed and were contributing to bumper crops in grains, 
fruits and vegetables according to Egypt’s Ministry of Agriculture (NYT 
Oct. 13, 1967, p. 5). Critics have noted that the population growth during the 
1960s, while the dam is being built, will leave the ratio of population to culti- 
vable land in 1970 much the same as in the late 1950s. This view ignores some 
of the other advantages of the dam, namely, more efficient irrigation and higher 
yields, as well as the large increase in electric power which is crucial to the de- 
velopment of both modern agriculture and industry. Furthermore, a return to 
the food situation of the 1950s would mean a vast improvement. Food imports 
in 1964 were two and a half times their level in 1960! 

The pace of industrialization was accelerated during the first five year plan 
(1960-65 ). Large scale investments were made in new industries including auto 
assembly, iron and steel, electrical appliances and other electrical equipment, 
chemicals—mainly fertilizers and pharmaceuticals—as well as the expansion of 
textiles, food processing and others. Official accounts show that the average 
annual rate of growth of national income between 1952 and 1959 was 4.3 per 
cent (about 11/4 per cent annual per capita growth), and that between 1960 
and 1965 the rate of growth was accelerated to seven per cent annually. How- 
ever, foreign economists express some doubts with respect to the accuracy of 
these claims and believe that there is a tendency to exaggerate the economic 
achievements of the régime (EIU June, 1965, p. 7). In fact, the new Prime 
Minister who assumed office in October 1965, subsequently disclosed that the 
previously reported 40 per cent increase in national income during the period 
of the Plan (1960-65) came largely from an over-expansion of services, in- 
corporating many wage increases, and that the economy, in both its agricultural 
and industrial sectors, had produced one-third less than the planned goals. 
(NYT Jan. 31, 1966, p. 58). 

What is clear is that since 1964, the Egyptian economy was under an in- 
creasingly severe strain. The deficit in the balance of trade grew from $96 
million in 1960 to $414 million in 1964. However, in 1964, this was com- 
pensated for by large scale American food aid as well as additional aid pro- 
grams provided by the US, the Soviet Union and many other countries. Suez 


1. Abbreviations: NYT, New York Times; WSJ, Wall Street Journal; EIU, Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit (issued quarterly in London, plus an Annual, for each country or group of countries); 
MEED, Middle East Economic Digest (issued weekly in London); MEAE, Middle East and African 
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Canal revenues and earnings from tourism were growing and helped sub- 
stantially in bridging the gap between commodity imports and exports. The 
record trade deficit brought the government to the realization that it must curb 
consumption and decelerate the pace of investment. These restrictions as well 
as a better cotton crop reduced the 1965 trade deficit to $328 million. However, 
the gain was short-lived, and in 1966 the trade deficit reached a new record 
$465 million. The cumulative deficits and the resulting burden of foreign debt 
. payments brought foreign currency reserves to a dangerously low level and in 
the fall of 1966 the treasury was compelled to sell one-third of its gold cover 
(National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin Vol. XX, No. 1, 1967, Statistical 
Section 1/2). The government of Egypt requested foreign creditors to "re- 
phase" short term commercial debts. Towards the end of 1966 the government 
began to default on debt payments to the International Monetary Fund and by 
May 1967 these arrears were $26 million. The only other countries which have 
ever defaulted on payments to the IMF were Cuba and Indonesia (NYT Feb. 27, 
1967, p. 11; NYT June 1, 1967, p. 1). 

Internally there was much evidence of a serious economic malaise. The Cost 
of Living Index, which had been stable for many years, rose three per cent in 
1964, 15 per cent in 1965, and an additional eight per cent in 1966. What is 
more crucial is the index of food prices which rose six per cent in 1964, 25 per 
cent in 1965 and 11 per cent in 1966 (United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, June, 1967, p. 168). For the rapidly growing urban sector (40 per 
cent of the population), most with fixed money incomes, the situation was be- 
coming "intolerable" (EIU March, 1967, p. 7). 

Since 1961, the government has accelerated the country's transition to a 
socialist state. Banking, insurance, transport, foreign trade, wholesale trade, 
mining and most of manufacturing was taken over by the state. The govern- 
ment's policy of minimizing overt unemployment had taken the form of com- 
pelling the state owned enterprises to accept many unneeded workers. The acute 
lack of foreign currencies gave rise both to many shortages of consumer goods, 
and of spare parts and raw materials for industry, further depressing production 
and productivity. A survey of industry published at the beginning of 1967 by 
an Egyptian economic journal listed excess capacity ranging from 10 to 70 per 
cent in various plants, and the more "advanced" the level of production (as one 
moves from raw material processing to the manufacture of finished goods) the 
greater the excess capacity. The factors accounting for this were varied, includ- 
ing: (1) shortages of skilled labor, (2) a shortage of electric power, (3) a 
shortage of spare parts, usually imported, (4) over-optimistic projections of ex- 
port possibilities, which were impeded by high production costs, indicating that 
the government had invested more than was warranted (EIU March, 1967, 
p. 10). 

It is difficult to assess the effects of the socialization measures on the perform- 
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ance of the economy. It is noteworthy that the official report for 1966-67 stated 
that various state owned enterprises had increased production by two to 13 per 
cent over the previous fiscal year, but that production in the private industrial 
sector (one-third of total industrial production) had increased over 40 per cent 
(MEED Aug. 10, 1967, p. 566). All the reports of various observers are unani- 
mous in their assessment of the extraordinary size of the bureaucracy, its inepti- 
tude and corruption. Corruption and inefficiency in government are in no way 
peculiar to Egypt, though it seems that Egypt suffers from more than the usual 
dose of these ills. What is worse is that in a country where all but the minor 
enterprises are state owned, and even the private sector is rigidly controlled by 
the government, the effects of a corrupt and inefficient bureaucracy on the econ- 
omy are far more serious. 

In spite of Soviet military aid, Egypt’s military expenditures have been very 
costly. Foreign observers estimated that Egypt allocated about $650 million to 
the military in 1966, i.e. about 14 per cent of its GNP (NYT Nov. 28, 1966, 
p. 14). This has not only diverted scarce resources from current economic de- 
velopment, but has added to the heavy burden of foreign indebtedness, restrict- 
ing the scope of future development. According to a UN report the external debt 
was $1.3 billion in mid-1966 (EIU March, 1967, p. 9). Apparently a part of 
Soviet military aid was given as a grant. Soviet economic aid as well as loans 
from some Eastern European and Western countries in 1966 and early 1967 
further increased the pre-war debt burden. A sizable part of future cotton ex- 
ports (and possibly some other exports) was mortgaged as payment for mili- 
tary and economic aid. 

‘As difficult as the situation was before the war in June 1967, there were also 
some bright prospects. The Aswan Dam was approaching completion and was 
already having a beneficial effect on agriculture. By all estimates it should have a 
significant impact on the economy by 1969 or 1970. New oil discoveries made 
the country a net exporter of oil for the first time, with net oil revenues of about 
$100 million annually, expected by 1970 (NYT Nov. 28, 1966, p. 14). An- 
other oil strike by an American company in the Western desert in May 1967 
looked very promising (EIU June 1967, p. 8). Since the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal in 1956, it had become a prime prop of the economy. In 1955, the 
Suez Canal Company collected $93 million in fees, of which it paid but $3 
million to the government. Between 1957 and 1966, Egypt had invested a 
total of $184 million in improvements, and doubled the capacity of the Canal. 
Canal tolls collected by Egypt in 1966 were $227 million (EIU June 1967, 
p. 7), plus an additional (estimated) $80 million in subsidiary trade (Econo- 
mist, Nov. 25, 1967, p. 845). Thus the Canal had assumed an importance to 
the Egyptian economy of 1966 approaching that of cotton (in terms of foreign 
currency earnings). What is more, whereas cotton is subject to annual fluctua- 
tions in yields and in prices, the Canal’s future growth in earnings was assured 
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by the steady large annual increase in European oil consumption, and its im- 
ports from the Persian Gulf oil states. In 1966 Canal tolls had increased by 15 
per cent as compared with 1965 and in the previous two years the increases 
were nine to ten per cent annually (EIU Annual 1967, p. 14). Finally, the 
tourist industry was assuming increasing importance, providing almost $100 
million in foreign currency in 1966 and projected at $138 million in 1967 
(MEED June 22, 1967, p. 442; NYT May 14, 1967, p. 16). 


Egypt's Post-War Economy 


Egypt's economy was severely affected by the war. The losses in terms of de- 
stroyed or captured military equipment and supplies have been variously esti- 
mated to have been between one and one and a half billion dollars. However, 
this affects the economy only to the extent that Egypt allocates resources for 
their replacement. At a press conference held in Cairo on July 25, 1967, the 
government stated that $136 million were being allocated in the current budget 
(1967-68) for the reequipment of the armed forces (MEED Aug. 3, 1967, 
p. 548). Various press reports would indicate that Soviet arms shipments after 
the war were in excess of the above allocation. It is generally believed that this 
equipment was provided by the Soviets as a grant, in whole or in part. However, 
it is probably safe to assume that the real cost to the Egyptian economy of re- 
building its military forces (in addition to the budget for maintaining the armed 
forces) is higher than the above figure, plus additional allocations in future 
budgets. ' 

No estimate has been published of the loss to the Egyptian economy resulting 
from the period of mobilization between May and July 1967. The mobilization 
of reserves added to the strain on the government budget, but the loss in terms 
of diminished civilian production was probably very small. Mobilization in 
Egypt, as well as in the other Arab states, involves but a small fraction of the 
labor force. (In Israel, one-quarter of the labor force was mobilized.) With 
widespread unemployment and underemployment and the underutilization of 
capacity, it seems probable that the loss in production was slight. Furthermore, 
there was apparently very little damage inflicted on civilian buildings and equip- 
ment during the June war. However, the destruction of the Suez refineries, in 
October 1967, was a severe blow to the economy. Egyptian engineers estimated 
that of the $208 million investment in the two Suez refineries, the damage in- 
flicted approximated $162 million. The loss of the oil stored in the refineries 
was given as $2.3 million. Fertilizer and cement plants in the vicinity were also 
damaged but no estimate was offered (NYT Oct. 26, 1967, p. 12). Until such 
time that the government decides that it is wise, from a military point of view, 
to rebuild the refineries, and is able to allocate funds for reconstruction, the 
minimum cost of replacing the refined oil products was calculated at $50 million 
annually (Economist, Oct. 28, 1967, p. 433) . Subsequently, it was reported that 
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the government had contracted with British Petroleum to have crude oil shipped 
from its promising new offshore El Morgan field (operated by an American oil 
company) to be processed at the Aden refineries (WSJ Nov. 17, 1967, p. 11). 
The Russians are providing the tankers (WSJ Dec. 20, 1967, p. 1). Apparently 
the government is dealing with this problem by paying for the processing in 
kind, and by curbing oil consumption in the country (Economist, Nov. 4, 1967, 
p. 547). It was reported that in the two months prior to the shelling of the Suez 
refineries, the government had been paying the American oil company for its 
50 per cent share of the crude oil extracted from the El Morgan field, with six- 
month promissory notes (Economist, Oct. 28, 1967, p. 433). The shelling of 
the refineries has undoubtedly made a bad situation worse. 

The closing of the Suez Canal is by far the most severe of the economic losses, 
and the one most likely to have a long run impact on the economy. Though less 
spectacular, Egypt’s nationalization, operation and improvement of the Canal 
probably ranks along with the Aswan Dam, as Násir's major economic (as well 
as political) successes. Between 1962 and 1966 it was able to cover almost half 
of the deficit in the balance of trade. Almost three-fourths of Canal tolls were 
collected from oil tankers. However, in the last few years the government noted 
a continuing trend towards the construction of larger and larger tankers which 
would be beyond the capacity of the Canal. Since nationalization, the capacity 
of the Canal had been increased from 30,000 ton tankers (loaded) to 60,000 
tons. In 1966, the government announced plans for additional widening and 
deepening of the Canal. The estimated $126 million investment, scheduled to 
be completed by 1973, would permit the passage of 100,000 ton tankers fully 
loaded, and of 180,000 ton tankers on the southern empty journey (NYT 
July 29, 1966, p. 9; Economist, Nov. 25, 1967, p. 845). A number of factors 
have combined to make the Canal relatively less important to international 
commerce than in 1956. At that time 80 per cent of Europe's oil came via the 
Canal. Although Europe's oil imports had trebled in the last decade, the share 
of its oil imports coming through the Canal had dropped to 50 per cent. In part 
this was due to major oil discoveries in North Africa, Nigeria and other coun- 
tries, which obviated the use of the Canal (NYT July 16, 1967, p. F12). Before 
the closing of the Canal, about five per cent of the total world tanker fleet was 
in vessels of more than 100,000 tons. However, most of the new shipping ca- 
pacity under construction was in vessels exceeding 100,000 tons. As of Novem- 
ber 1967, it was estimated that 70 per cent of the new tankers under construc- 
tion or on order were for larger tankers. These 150 super-tankers, with 150,000 
to 212,000 ton capacity, would be used to transport oil from the Persian Gulf 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Europe. These are expected to be in operation 
between 1968 and 1970 (WSJ Nov. 22, 1967, p. 8). According to one estimate 
the cost of transporting oil from Kuwayt to Rotterdam (the largest port in the 
world) using 200,000 ton tankers going via the Cape, is one-third less than 
with an 80,000 ton tanker via the Canal (MEED Sept. 28, 1967, p. 664). Oil 
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terminals for even larger 312,000 ton oil tankers are being constructed in 
Kuwayt and Ireland and are scheduled for completion in August 1968. Six of 
these super-tankers have been ordered by Gulf Oil Corporation in Japanese 
shipyards (NYT July 22, 1967, p. 40). The net effect of the closing of the 
Canal in 1967 has been to sharply accelerate the trend towards super-tankers 
and towards exploration and exploitation of oil fields more accessible to Euro- 
pean energy needs. 

Of far lesser importance quantitatively, but nonetheless important in its long 
term implications, is the increasing concern of the highly urbanized and indus- 
trialized Western countries with the problem of air pollution. The major oil dis- 
coveries in North Africa and Nigeria have the added advantage of being of low ` 
sulphur content. The same is true of the Western Canadian and of some of the 
newer South American oil fields. By contrast Persian Gulf oil is rated very high 
in sulphur content. Natural gas also has the advantage of having a low sulphur 
content. However, since the energy demands are growing so rapidly it is un- 
likely that this will materially affect the need for Persian Gulf oil in the fore- 
seeable future. Nevertheless, the increasing concern with air pollution may well 
have long term implications (NYT April 23, 1967, p. F1). The scheduled 
opening of containerized cargo service from Japan to Europe via Seattle and 
New York will have some impact on the non-oil cargo which had used the Suez 
Canal. This new route for Japanese exports to Europe is estimated to take 27 
days as compared with the 40 days via the Canal, and is expected to lower ship- 
ping costs as well (NYT June 11, 1967, p. 88). 

Recent reports strongly indicate that the government of Egypt is increasingly 
concerned with the long term implications flowing from the extended shutdown 
of the Canal. While it is true that Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia and Libya are pro- 
viding Egypt with an annual grant of 95 million pounds sterling * to compen- 
sate for the closing of the Canal, it is obvious that this situation is politically un- 
palatable to Egypt. Even before the war Egypt had been seeking financial help 
to implement its plans for the widening and deepening of the Canal. It was 
reported, in late 1967, that Egypt had approached the major oil companies for 
aid in helping to clear and improve the Canal to accommodate the super-tankers. 
Reportedly "the major users of the Canal think that only an international con- 
sortium, such as that which rescued Iran from the wreck of oil nationalization 
(in the early 1950s) could provide the capital to modernize the Canal” (The 
Economist, Nov. 25, 1967, p. 845). It may very well be that Egypt's agreement, 
in December 1967, to permit the clearance of the southern half of the Canal 
and the departure of 15 foreign ships moored there since the June war is related 
to its request for financial aid from the oil companies and other Western sources. 
It is possible, though unlikely at this time, that it may also presage an Egyptian 

2. This was equivalent to $266 million at the pre-devaluation rate of exchange or $228 million 


at the new rate for the pound sterling. It is not clear, at this time, whether the donors have agreed 
to increase their grant to compensate for the new exchange rate. 
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agreement to reopen the Canal even without Israeli withdrawal from the Sinai 
Peninsula, 

Another major casualty-resulting from the war was the tourist industry. 
Basically the problem here is not the loss of territory incorporating the prime 
tourist attractions, as was the case with Jordan. Rather, it was the strong anti- 
Western feelings engendered by Egyptian official spokesmen. In 1964 tourism 
had brought in $86 million in foreign exchange; in 1966, $100 million; and 
the projections for 1967 were for $138 million (MEED June 22, 1967, p. 442; 
WSJ Dec. 20, 1967, p. 1). For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1967, the 
Minister of Planning estimated that there would be a decline of $84 million 
(MEAE Sept. 1967, p. 118). The femoval of the US ban on ordinary travel to 
Egypt, in November 1967, and the resumption of diplomatic relations with the . 
United Kingdom may signal an uptrend in tourist travel to Egypt. The govern- 
ment’s ministry of tourism has launched a promotion campaign to recapture the 
tourist trade and has decreed a 20 per cent reduction in hotel rates (MEED 
Aug. 17, 1967, p. 583; Aug. 10, 1967, p. 567). However, the widely publicized 
anti-Western feelings in Egypt, during and following the war, must necessarily 
have a long term impact on the inclinations of Westerners to vacation in Egypt. 

_ The loss of the Sinai Peninsula primarily affected Egyptian oil production (in 
addition to Egypt’s decision not to activate the Suez Canal so long as Israel occu- 
pies the Peninsula). Until 1967, the Sinai Peninsula had been Egypt's main 
area of oil production. According to the Egyptian Minister of Planning, this 
constitutes a loss of $56 million annually (MEAE Sept. 1967, p. 118). Other 
than petroleum, the loss of the Peninsula has little impact on Egypt’s economy. 
About 200,000 tons of manganese were produced there annually, as well as 
some of the coal for Egypt’s steel mills. A small fishing and date industry exists 
in the northern coast (NYT Sept. 9, 1967, p. 8; NYT Aug. 20, 1967, p. 4). 
The above-mentioned report of the Minister of Planning fails to mention the 
loss of the Gaza Strip in his estimate of post-war losses to the economy. The 
densely populated Strip is mainly supported by the UN agency for refugees, as 
well as some private international welfare organizations. The only significant 
industry is citrus. Citrus exports in 1966 were $10 million (Jerusalem Post 
Weekly, Sept. 4, 1967, p. 2). 

In addition to the economic losses resulting from the war, the 1967 economy 
was affected by a bollworm attack on the cotton crop. At the time of writing 
there are many contradictory reports regarding this crop. One estimate of the 
government was that there would be a decline of $70 million in cotton exports 
(MEAE Sept. 1967, p. 119). Another estimate was that there was a loss of 11 
per cent as compared with the previous year (mainly as a result of the failure to 
distribute insecticides) (WSJ Dec. 20, 1967, p. 1). Cotton exports in the two 
previous years were about $292 million (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 12). This would 
indicate a loss of about $32 million, unless prices can be raised sufficiently to 
offset lower production. Since 60 per cent of cotton export goes to the Soviet 
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bloc, prices are partly governed by political factors. In any case, the bollworm 
attack on the cotton crop has added to the country's economic difficulties at a 
time when it can ill afford it. 

The Ministry of Industry's report for 1966-67 indicates that industrial pro- 
duction was four per cent below the planned goal and industrial exports fell 
short ten per cent due to "circumstances beyond the will and potentialities of 
productive units," whatever that means (MEED Sept. 28, 1967, p. 663). Fol- 
lowing substantial budgetary cuts (especially in the development budget) in- 
creased taxation and higher prices imposed in October 1966, and further curtail- 
ment in investment and additional taxation in April 1967, the government 
announced further revisions in July 1967. The latest called for an additional 38 
per cent reduction in the development budget from the level projected in the 
April announcement. Additional taxes of $122 million were imposed (MEED 
Aug. 3, 1967, pp. 548 and V.). The effect of these fiscal measures on the popu- 
lation are to lower drastically the already low living standards of the popula- 
tion, especially of the large (40 per cent) and rapidly increasing urban popula- 
tion. The Egyptian press stated that the effect of the post-war taxes is to cut the 
purchasing power of an urban family earning $46 dollars a month (the second 
lowest category) by an additional five per cent and those earning $92 a month 
(above average) by an additional nine per cent. Shortages of staple foods and 
price increases have intensified (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 10). Since the shelling of 
the oil refineries, this has extended to oil products as well. 

What has helped to keep the economy functioning has been the very sub- 
stantial aid received from many sources. In addition to large scale American aid 
until 1966, and the well known Soviet military and economic aid, the Soviet 
bloc, Communist China, Italy, France, Spain, Yugoslavia, have announced large 
pledges of aid since the war. Kuwayti aid between 1964 and 1966 totalled $275 
million (NYT Oct. 28, 1966, p. 7). In August 1967, the Cairo news agency 
announced that aid offered by various countries in 1967, exclusive of military 
shipments, amounted to $253 million (MEED Aug. 17, 1967, p. 582). Accord- 
ing to the announcement, $161 million went to assist banking operations 
(which may refer to current foreign purchases) and $40 million towards easing 
the balance of payments deficit (presumably payment of due or overdue debts, 
or addition to reserves) . This was before the decision of the Khartum conference 
of the Arab states in September 1967, where it was decided to grant Egypt 95 
million pounds sterling annually (mainly from Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya). However, this sum (assuming that the donor countries agree to increase 
the grant to compensate for the devaluation of sterling) of $266 million is less 
than the estimated loss of $280 million due to the closing of the Suez Canal.* 
It still leaves a substantial gap of $56 million arising from the loss of the Sinai 


3. The above figure quoting the Egyptian Minister of Planning presumably includes Canal Tolls 
plus his estimate of subsidiary trade arising from the Canal. 
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oil fields and of $84 million due to the estimated decline in tourist earnings, 
according to the Minister's estimates (MEAE Sept. 1967, p. 118). 

Some of the above losses are "temporary," though it seems (as of January 
1968) that this "temporary" situation may be a matter of years rather than 
months. However, even temporary losses have a longer run impact on the 
economy. To the extent that Egypt's economic difficulties result in a lowering of 
living standards this might be considered, from the point of view of the economy, 
a temporary phenomenon. However, the cutback in the rate of investment spend- 
ing has long run effects on the country's productive capacity for many years. 
Since the completion of the first five year plan in 1965, there have been repeated 
announcements of an impending new "Plan." In April 1967, there was an an- 
nouncement of a new three year "Accomplishment Plan" (the previous two 
years were left “unplanned” ). Now the goal is to produce a new five year plan 
for 1970-75. The fact that five “planless” years will have elapsed is a measure of 
Egypt’s economic difficulties before the June war, and aggravated as a result of 
the war (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 10). 


Summary and Conclusions 


As difficult as it is to present a clear picture of the Egyptian economy as of the 
beginning of 1968, due to the paucity of reliable data, it is infinitely more diffi- 
cult to evaluate its future prospects, even in the short run. “Political finance,” 
both external and internal, plays such a crucial role in the economy that prog- 
nostication is fraught with more than the usual hazards. If we assume no sub- 
-stantial increase in foreign aid, future prospects depend, to a large extent, on the 
nature of political decisions taken by the government. The decision to withdraw 
from Yemen (which was part of the price paid for Saudi Arabian aid) means a 
“saving” of at least $40 million annually, about half of which was in foreign 
currency (NYT May 5, 1966, p. 2). According to another estimate the cost of 
Egypt’s expeditionary force in Yemen was $250 million annually (NYT Aug. 6, 
1967, p. 63). The most far-reaching decision, namely, an overall political set- 
tlement with Israel, would alter the economic prospects fundamentally. This 
would mean a reopening of the Suez Canal and a large increase in oil produc- 
tion. This would not necessarily mean a cutoff of Arab aid, since Kuwayt had 
been a very large donor even before the war. Furthermore, a political settlement 
would probably involve some reactivation of US foreign aid, an increase in 
Western tourism and possibly increased Western private investment. In spite of 
the strong anti-Western feelings of Egypt, it encouraged the American oil com- 
panies operating in the country to continue their explorations and operations 
even during the height of anti-US official propaganda during the June war. Offi- 
cially the government has encouraged Western private investment. In 1964 it 
announced plans for a Free Zone in Port Said with very generous tax and other 
inducements to foreign investors, with a “guarantee” of no future nationalization 
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(NYT Jan. 20, 1964, p. 70). There is no doubt that political uncertainties 
have been the main cause of the failure to attract such investment. Even barring 
an overall political settlement with Israel, it is conceivable that some "tempo- 
rary” face-saving modus vivendi might be found which would permit the re- 
opening of the Canal, with a consequent partial realization of the aforemen- 
tioned economic gains. Furthermore, any political settlement accompanied by a 
reduction in the arms race would result in the reallocation of resources towards 
economic development. It seems clear that even if the Soviets are providing all 
the military hardware without any economic quid pro quo, the cost of military 
bases, training, etc., devolve mainly on the Egyptian economy. 

If we assume that no substantive changes take place, say, in the next few 
years, with respect to the external political situation (and any such prediction 
for the Middle East would be almost foolhardy), the prospects for improvement 
in the Egyptian economy depend largely on internal political decisions. True, 
the completion of the Aswan Dam in 1970 will aid significantly in improving 
the economy, especially in agriculture. It also seems likely that increased oil 
revenues will flow into the Egyptian treasury from new discoveries in the West- 
ern desert. However, Iraq with a population one-fourth of Egypt’s, with far more 
generous natural resources and with substantial oil revenues ($366 million in 
1965 as compared with a projection of $100 million for Egypt in 1970) is beset 
with serious economic difficulties. Another example is Algeria, with two-fifths of 
Egypt’s population, and abundant natural resources including oil and gas, but 
which seems to be unable to cope with its critical economic problems. On the 
other hand, Lebanon, with a paucity of natural resources, has been able to make 
substantial progress. It would seem to me to be a gross over-simplification to 
state that this is due to the “personality” of the Lebanese. Egypt boasts of a large 
number of educated people, including an exportable surplus of talent to other 
Arab states (to the extent that they are welcomed). All reports would seem to 
indicate that corruption and inefficiency in government is the norm in Lebanon, 
just as it is in Egypt and in many other countries. The difference would seem to 
lie in the fact that in Egypt political decisions (due to nationalization and 
stringent controls) mean that the day-to-day, as well as long term, functioning 
of the economy and of each productive unit is dependent on the bureaucracy, 
with all its shortcomings. Lebanon’s political philosophy has been one of mini- 
mal governmental interference with the economy. Nisir’s approach has been, 
heretofore, to apply increasing nationalization and controls as an antidote to 
political setbacks. The pace of nationalization was accelerated following Syria’s 
withdrawal from the “United Arab Republic” in 1961. Following the June war, 
the Egyptian government announced the complete nationalization of wholesale 
trade (MEAE Nov. 1967, p. 150). 

It is a commonly held view among economists that the root of Egypt’s eco- 
nomic problems is the high rate of growth of the population. Without in any 
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way minimizing the magnitude of the problem, the fact is that it is more or less 
in line with the rate of population growth of other Arab countries, as well as of 
many developing countries. In Egypt the rate of population growth is 2.7 per 
cent annually; in Lebanon, 2.5 per cent; in Syria, 3.0 per cent; and in Jordan, 
3.0 per cent (Selected Economic Data, Agency for International Development, 
June 1967, p. 5). True, Egypt's population is far larger, but it also has advan- 
tages not possessed by the others. It has had, since the 1952 Revolution, more 
political stability than the other countries—a sine qua non for economic devel- 
opment. Its irrigated agriculture is less susceptible to the wide annual fluctua- 
tions in yields typical of the rain-fed agriculture of the Levant states. Its size, its 
large number of educated people, as well as the personality of Nasir, make it the 
leading Arab state. This, in turn, has provided it with foreign aid from both 
West and East, as well as from the wealthy Arab states (though on a per capita 
basis, Jordan received far more aid). 

Of the four above-mentioned Arab states, the two non-socialist countries, 
Lebanon and Jordan, have no known oil deposits, whereas both Egypt and Syria 
have some producing wells. However, both have been very slow in developing 
this potential, due to their aversion to the Western "oil monopolists.” An official 
of one of the Western oil companies was quoted in mid-1966 to the effect that 
“political pressures from ‘pro-Moscow elements’ " in the Egyptian government 
had caused many delays, and that the Pan American Oil Company (which found 
large oil deposits) had stopped work at that time. He estimated that the delay 
had cost the government $45 million in oil revenues (NYT June 9, 1966, 
p- 75). Egypt's nationalization and development of the Suez Canal gave it the 
power to take advantage of the huge Persian Gulf oil production flowing to 
Europe. A recent UN report stated that deposits of iron ore, phosphate, clay, 
copper and other minerals appear to exist in sufficient quantity, in the vicinity 
of Aswan, for a chemicals-metals industrial complex (NYT Oct. 14, 1967, 
p. 11). By contrast both Lebanon and Jordan are quite poor in natural resources. 
Lebanon has encouraged its adept traders, merchants and bankers to exploit its 
comparative advantage in the provision of services (banking, trading and tour- 
ism) to the Arab world and has achieved the highest living standards in the 
Arab world (with the exception of the richest oil states). It has a developed 
agriculture and is expanding light industry. Jordan has concentrated on agri- 
culture, the exploitation of its phosphates, tourism and light industry. It was far 
less developed than Egypt in the early 1950s, but has achieved unusually high 
rates of economic growth, in spite of population growth exceeding that of Egypt. 

Without getting into an "ideological" controversy on the relative merits and 
demerits of socialism and rigid state controls on the one hand, and telatively 
free private enterprise and fewer governmental controls, on the other hand, it 
would seem that a country opting for the former system (whether for economic 
or social reasons) must have a much more efficient, dedicated and educated 
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political leadership and civil service. There are state enterprises even in the non- 
Communist countries such as France and Italy, which, reportedly, compete suc- 
cessfully with private enterprise and contribute to the economic development of 
their countries. But their success depends on dedicated and capable management 
and autonomy from central government control. The Soviet bloc countries are 
moving towards a system of fewer central controls, more reliance on the market, 
greater economic incentives for efficiency and profits and more leeway to local 
management to conduct their enterprises. In Egypt, the minor sectors left within 
the private sector are inhibited by their constant dependence on the government 
apparatus. The state owned enterprise managers, even where they have the nec- 
essary talent and dedication, have the additional problem of political interfer- 
ence. Employment is often given to the unproductive under social and political 
pressure (EIU Annual, 1967, p. 5). 

The Egyptian government planners decided that they must not only indus- 
trialize the country, but must build “national showpieces” such as steel mills and 
automotive plants (errors which have been committed by others) before they 
had the knowledgeable management to operate these enterprises (Economist, 
April 1, 1967, p. 15). The planners underestimated the costs in foreign cur- 
rency, as well as the costs of production. The large and growing urban popula- 
tion of the country requires the development of industry. But it seems that in- 
sufficient attention is paid to the constraints of skills, including managerial 
skills, as well as foreign exchange, efficiency and marketability. The post-war 
budget revisions announced by the Planning Committee in September 1967 
increased allocations to industry by 50 per cent (MEED Sept. 28, 1967, p. 663), 
whereas allocations to irrigation projects were drastically reduced from a pre- 
viously planned 150,000 feddans (a feddan is somewhat more than an acre) 
annually to 34,000 feddans in the current year (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 12). The 
industrial sectors selected for expansion appear to be important for the economy, 
including oil exploration and refining, fertilizers and sugar, but the area of 
greater comparative advantage for the country, and the one where it has the 
proven skills, is in agriculture. 

Of course, unusually good crops coupled with high international prices, or 
unanticipated oil discoveries, or an unusually large increase in foreign aid, would 
ameliorate the economic burdens. But, basically the longer term solution de- 
pends on fundamental political decisions and their implementation. In the 
international arena this could result in the reallocation of resources towards eco- 
nomic development; internally, this would involve more rational overall eco- 
nomic planning, and its effective implementation, and the removal of the dead 
hand of bureaucratic controls stifling productive enterprise. 


Part II of this article will appear in the Summer issue of the Journal. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MILITARY 
MODERNIZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


J. €. Hurewitz 


the postwar Middle East. But very little attention has yet been paid to 
the earlier decades of the twentieth century, to say nothing of the 
earlier centuries. Insofar as students of Ottoman history have investigated 
military politics, they have been preoccupied with developments in Istanbul, 
as if developments elsewhere in the empire had little or no bearing on the 
problems of military institutional change. At best there is recognition of the 
influence from outside but no attempt to assess it. Students of Egyptian, Per- 
sian, and Moroccan military-political history in the nineteenth century have 
been prone to wear similar blinders. 
` Even an exploratory probe into the record casts doubt on widely accepted 
premises. It is often held, for example, that military modernization resulted 
wholly from defensive needs, that military modernization was seen as a prereq- 
uisite for political survival. The belief in such needs undeniably became wide- 
spread. Yet the hypothesis hardly accounts for military modernization in 
Mehmed 'Ali's semi-sovereign Egypt, which was manifestly of the expansive, 
not defensive, variety. Áccording to another common assumption, this one 
almost invariably implicit, the military modernizers of the nineteenth century 
modeled their projected changes on a static image. As regards weaponry, in the 
first half of the. nineteenth century such an image was relatively sound. Weap- 
ons production in Europe in 1850 looked more like that of 1500 than that of 
1900. But once the industrial revolution overtook military industry, as it did in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the unprecedented changes in weap- 
onry induced changes in military organization and doctrine. The models for 
military modernization thus became dynamic, so that the military establish- 
ments that 'Abdülhamid and Nasir al-Din thought they were chasing resembled 
less and less the models of Mahmud II and Mehmed “Ali. 
In many ways, Mehmed ‘Ali in Egypt was the most spectacular military 
modernizer in the Middle East before World War I. He appeared at the time to 


A START has been made in the comparative study of military politics in 
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have unlocked the puzzle of effective modernization, and this appearance later 
contributed to his downfall. But before we examine his final failure, let us first 
evaluate his early triumphs. 


"Integrated" Modernization in Egypt 


My analysis begins with Mehmed 'Ali's having swept the Egyptian field clean 
of all provincial military opposition, even from his naturalized and once loyal 
Albanian troops, and his having begun to use Egypt as a base for the collection 
of more provinces. It was only then that he could begin to develop, indeed that 
he had of necessity to develop, a more elaborate military establishment. The 
narrative thus really opens in about 1820. By then he had already had experi- 
ence in the Arabian Peninsula in military conquest. My purpose here is to 
account for the fact that of all the Middle East military modernizers in the 
nineteenth century only Mehmed 'Ali developed an intergrated program. 

After the victory in Arabia in 1818, Mehmed 'Ali was determined to replace 
his refractory Albanian forces with what he termed a Nizam-i Cedid (new 
system), comprising freshly recruited officers and men who were to be organ- 
ized and trained in the European manner. The original plan seemed simple 
enough. The European-trained Ottoman and Circassian officers would fill the 
top command slots and along their side would work European instructors. The 
graduates of the preparatory school in Cairo for the military and general 
education of young Mamluks, whose ownership Mehmed 'Ali had acquired after 
the removal of the beys, would provide candidates for further training as 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers. Captured Sudanese slaves would 
form the lowest ranks. Among other purposes, to assure the plentiful supply of 
soldiers, Mehmed 'Ali began the conquest of Sudan in 1820. But in less than 
three years he abandoned the further use of Sudanese slaves, because of the high 
mortality rate, and turned instead to press-gang conscription of fallahin (peas- 
ants) in Upper Egypt. It was there in fact that he opened a half-dozen training 
camps, strewn along the banks of the Nile between Manfalut and Aswan. 

Mehmed 'Ali entrusted the training program to a handful of military instruc- 
tors, mostly French and Italians, and to Ottoman officers whom he had sent to 
Europe for training. By the end of 1823 the Nizam-i Cedid grew into a force of 
24,000 officers and men, comprising six infantry regiments with five batallions 
of 800 men each and equipped with French rifles. Mehmed ‘Ali deployed the 
first regiment in the Arabian Peninsula, the second in Sudan and the remaining 
four—under the command of his son Ibrahim—in Morea or southern Greece, 
on the urgent appeal of Sultan Mahmud II to help suppress the Greek rebellion. 

1. This concept was used by Sultan Selim III a generation earlier. In all the major Muslim 


states in the nineteenth century Nizam came to mean the “modernized” regular or standing army, 
as opposed to tribal army and other irregulars on whom Muslim rulers had traditionally relied. 
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Ibrahim used as his staging area the island of Crete, which his father had 
retained after its "pacification" in 1824, also on the sultan's invitation. The 
demands of the Greek war led to the rapid expansion of the new Egyptian army, 
with the sultan’s sanction. Many more European instructors, civilian and mili- 
tary, were hired, mainly from France. The innovative governor, meanwhile, 
placed his first orders in Italy and France for fully equipped naval vessels. Even 
before the delivery of the French ships in July 1826, Mehmed 'Ali had already 
recruited French instructors to help create the navy. 

Mehmed 'Ali began developing in these years an elaborate military school 
system to produce officers for the infantry, artillery, cavalry, and navy and to 
furnish the armed forces with engineers, doctors, veterinarians, pharmacists, and 
even buglers. Only Circassian Mamluks and Ottomans (among them Alba- 
nians, Kurds, and Greeks) qualified for command training, while Egyptian 
cadets were raised at first wholly for noncombatant services. This helped 
explain why Mehmed ‘Ali did almost nothing for elementary and secondary 
education. The only secondary institutions that the viceroy sponsored were the 
Mamluk preparatory school and a military high school for the sons of the ruler 
and his principal aides. Though selectively trained in the 1830s for combat 
assignment, Egyptian officers were nevertheless not allowed to rise above the 
rank of major." 

As part of the progressively more ambitious plans for military reorganization 
and expansion, and largely to pay for it, Mehmed 'Ali put into effect a series of 
political, economic, and social reforms which cumulatively took the shape of a 
comprehensive development program. He abolished the Mamluk tax farms, 
centralized the administration, reassigned the massive estates to relatives and 
retainers, and gave the peasants de facto title to small tracts of land. He put to 
use his Macedonian experience as a businessman by gradually building up an 
inclusive monopoly over the external, and the related domestic, commerce of 
the province. 

Spurred on by the empire-builder’s impulse and endowed with the business- 
man’s instinct for making money, Mehmed ‘Ali found ways of Jaying hands on 
the necessary foreign exchange. It may have been an accident of history that the 
swiftly growing textile industries of Lancashire and Lyons created a never 
satisfied demand for raw cotton, and an accident of geography that Egypt's soil, 


2. By far the most detailed treatment of Mehmed ‘Ali’s military training methods is that of 
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1938), chap. 2; see also Morroe Berger, Military Elite and Social Change: Egypt since Napoleon 
(mimeographed; Princeton, 1960), pp. 6-12; Elie Kedouri, "Djaysh, IV: Modern Period," EP 
vol. 2, pp. 513-15; A. Vingtrinier, Soliman Pasha (Joseph Séve) (Paris, 1886); G. Douin, Une 
Mission militaire auprès de Mohamed Ali (Cairo, 1923) and Les Premières frégates de Mohamed 
Ali (Cairo, 1926), both compilations of relevant official documents; and Vernon John Puryear, 
France and the Levant: From the Bourbon Restoration to the Peace of Kutiah (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1941) passim. 
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climate and plentiful water yielded a high quality of the product in ever-mount- 
ing abundance. Yet it was shrewdness that enabled Mehmed ‘Ali to exploit the 
opportunities, and imagination that encouraged him to plunge into industrial 
modernization as well. 

Meanwhile, after his defeat at Navarino in October 1827, Mehmed ‘Ali 
swiftly enlarged his army beyond all earlier levels and equipped his new navy 
with even larger ships, building many of them—including ships of the line 
mounting 100 guns or more—in his own dockyards with the aid of French 
advisers. By the end of 1831, when he sent Ibrahim to seize Syria from the 
padisah, the Egyptian armed forces comprised close to 100,000 men. Against 
such a formidable force, Sultan Mahmud II could not raise an adequate defense, 
and by February 1833 the Egyptian troops pushed deep into Anatolia. Only 
Russian naval intervention, requested by the Sultan, saved the Ottoman dynasty. 
Under the Ottoman-Egyptian settlement Mehmed 'Ali kept Syria, conscripted 
its peasants into his army and exploited its natural resources, particularly the 
trees for shipbuilding and for gunpowder (from charcoal). The start of the 
second Syrian war in 1839 threatened even greater disaster to the Ottoman 
dynasty than had the first. 

The collective intervention of the major European powers (except France) 
in 1840-41 cut Mehmed ‘Ali to provincial size. The powers stripped the viceroy 
of Crete, Syria, and Arabia, and put an end to his military and supporting 
economic modernization programs. The imposed settlement of 1841, to which 
France in the end also reluctantly subscribed, compelled Mehmed ‘Ali perma- 
nently to reduce his army to no more than 18,000 men, or less than one tenth 
its prior maximum size, It prohibited him from commissioning officers above 
the rank of colonel and from building war vessels, But, above all, it put into 
effect in Egypt the Anglo-Ottoman commercial convention of 1838, under 
which the viceroy’s monopolies of domestic and external commerce were abol- 
ished. Within a year the Egyptian industries, civilian and military, withered. 

Thus, Mehmed ‘Ali’s military and economic modernization plans ended in 
disaster. Still, the overall development thrust in the two decades preceding the 
European intervention in 1840 was remarkable, considering that it was taking 
place at roughly the same time as the opening stages of industrialization in 
Western Europe and the United States. Mehmed ‘Ali was willing to experiment 
with the proposals of the constant stream of Europeans who passed his way, but 
he insisted on carrying them out in his own way and usually under his own 
petsonal management. His aides, whether Europeans or Ottomans or even 
Egyptians, were not policy makers but policy managers. 

Mehmed 'Ali's initial success could be ascribed to a number of factors. He 
enjoyed until the final reckoning in 1840-41 the almost continuous support of 
France, where most of his technical advisers came from. As an autocrat, he 
erased the line between personal interest and state interest. The personal mo- 
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nopolies, in effect, became state monopolies, and the program as a whole thus 
took the form of state capitalism. Moreover, since decisions were exclusively his, 
he gave all projects—military, economic, and social—personal attention and 
endowed the total with an inner consistency. He was an efficient, if also brutal, 
coordinator, for so long as the European powers did not intrude he made his 
program work, and in the Middle East of the 1830s he had no peers. 

Mehmed 'Ali and his successors never recovered from the effects of the 
European intervention, although his grandson Isma'il (1863-79) came closest 
to emulating the dynasty founder. But Isma'il's heavy borrowing at ruinous 
discounts and interest rates for his ambitious schemes of military, economic, and 
social modernization hastened his downfall By the time of his dismissal in 
1879, Britain and France were already exercising a dual control over Egypt's 
finances under the authority of a public debt commission. After mounting crisis, 
beginning with the ‘Urabi cozp d’état in September 1881, Britain backed into 
the occupation of Egypt the following July, without precipating war in Eu- 
rope. For more than sixty years thereafter Whitehall decided the fate of the 
Egyptian army. 

Thus, military modernization in Egypt in the nineteenth century was best 
exemplified by Mehmed 'Ali who was clearly an empire builder, and in his 
triumphant season the Egyptian program, whatever the secondary effects, was 
designed to fulfill only one purpose: to expand his military and political power. 
The Ottoman dynasty by the nineteenth century was no less clearly an empire 
defender. As the dynasty lost province after province and, on at least one 
occasion, faced extinction, it turned in desperation to military modernization. 
What distinguished the Egyptian experience from the Ottoman were the pace, 
the direction, and the achievement. 


Ottoman Modernization in a Closed Circuit 


The Ottoman, like the Egyptian, military modernizers had to uproot the 
inherited systems before the imported ones could become workable. What 
Napoleon began by assaulting the Mamluk institution, Mehmed ‘Ali finished by 
wiping it out altogether only to discover that he had also to wipe out his own 
Ottoman force as well. The job took precisely two decades to complete. In the 
Ottoman Empire the beginnings of the assault on the Janissaries and on the 
provincial feudal cavalry are hard to fix. Two things are clear: the Ottoman 
Empire had borrowed military technology and technicians from Europe all 
along; and in the period of Ottoman decline when such exchanges grew steadily 
feebler, particularly in the eighteenth century, each scattered effort to graft 
European practices on the fossilizing Ottoman military establishment could be 
viewed as an attack on that establishment. 
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Until the 1790s such efforts focused on the development of an artillery corps 
and on the production of cannon, with marginal attention also, starting in the 
1770s, to improving the instruction of naval officers. The experiment of Selim 
III (1789-1807) with the Nzzam-i Cedid represented the first attempt to 
fashion a Europeanized army, and it is often hailed as the effective start of 
Ottoman modernization.’ Yet the Nizem-i Cedid, begun quietly in 1792, ended 
in disaster less than a decade and a half later, because the ‘ulema were deter- 
mined to save their own institutional skins. The break with the past did not 
occur until Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39) abolished the Janissary corps in 1826 
and, five years later, the remaining tax-exempt timars or military fiefs, on which 
the dynasty had relied since the beginnings of the empire for szpabis or provin- 
cial cavalry. On paper, Mahmud had reached the stage of durable innovation in 
1831, about a dozen years later than had his Egyptian vassal. Like Mehmed ‘Ali 
before him, Mahmud began sending army and navy cadets to Europe for 
training as early as 1827, but the total number in his reign remained small. On 
return, a few became instructors in the officer training “schools” that the sultan 
opened in and around Istanbul with the aid of European technicians chiefly 
from Britain, Prussia and Austria. 

Significantly, Mahmud sent no civilians to Europe for technical training, 
since he sponsored no economic development projects. He was economically 
hobbled, even in the predominantly Muslim districts, by an imperial and dynas- 
tic tradition that reserved the commerce of the empire for the non-Muslim 
minorities and for the European factors resident in the principal ports and 
interior trading centers. The imperial government raised revenue not by devel- 
oping the economy but by increasing the taxes, which meant in effect increasing 
the payments exacted from the provincial tax farmers who in turn exacted more 
and more arbitrary payments from the sultan’s subjects. The modernization pro- 
gram in the Ottoman Empire was essentially a program for the modernization of 
the government: the armed forces, the diplomatic service, the bureaucracy 
(which included the provincial, or more accurately the imperial, administra- 
tion), the judiciary, education, and, as the century wore on, communications. 

Even if the urge to develop the Ottoman economy had sharpened after 1840, 
that urge would have come too late. By then the European powers had, by 
concerted intervention, harnessed the Ottoman and Egyptian agricultural econo- 
mies to the industrializing European economies, with the familiar pattern of the 
exchange of raw materials from the Middle East for industrial goods from 
Europe. As a result, in the Ottoman Empire even more than in Egypt the 
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emergence of domestic industry and of a Muslim middle class was checked. 
Instead, non-Muslim minorities and the enlarging European resident communi- 
ties performed middle-class functions. The absence of economic reform in the 
Ottoman Empire thus closed the circuit of innovation. The rising secular educa- 
tional system promoted primarily the interests of the new class of military 
officers, civil (imperial) servants, diplomats, and teachers who by 1870 formed 
a new urban educated élite. Their influence in domestic politics outlived the 
empire and, indeed, Turkey's First Republic. 

In the Ottoman Empire it was thus Mahmud II who finally created the 
necessary conditions for durable change. Driven to reorganize the armed forces, 
Mahmud II was nevertheless denied the time to do the job well. The last decade 
of his reign was a period when the Eastern Question became murky, when his 
quarrel with Mehmed 'Ali interlocked with another over Ottoman affairs be- 
tween Russia and Britain, with Austria supporting Russia, and France, Mehmed 
"Ali. In the face of this awesome menace from within and without the sultan 
accelerated the speed of military change. 

By 1837 the sultan had brought into being twenty-five regular regiments of 
four battalions each, totalling roughly 40,000 men and comprising fifteen 
regiments of infantry, six of cavalry, three of artillery, and one of engineers. 
Almost an equal number of reserves were also created, enabling the sultan for 
the first time to call up trained men, instead of having to fall back as in the past 
on untrained and undisciplined irregulars. The primary obstacle was the paucity 
of new officers. Mahmud, it is true, resuscitated the officer training schools 
inherited from Selim and opened new ones. Yet the standards of instruction 
were much lower than the Egyptian, and the graduates too few for their duties. 
In the two Syrian crises of the 1830s he was forced to send half-trained officers 
into battle and fill the understaffed ranks with officers who did not pass through 
the new training system. Still, Mahmud laid the foundation of such a system, 
under European technical direction, that educated the cadets along European 
lines using French as the language of instruction. Mahmud also enlarged the 
navy and expanded the inherited naval officer school. By the end of his reign, his 
warships equalled in number Russia's Black Sea fleet. A British naval mission, 
as in the past, supervised the naval training program. 

Meanwhile, in desperation, Mahmud also resuscitated Selim Is abortive 
experiment in reciprocal continuous diplomacy. One of the first fruits of the 
new diplomacy was Ottoman participation in the European settlement of 1841, 
which guaranteed the sultan his sovereignty and relieved his regime of anxiety 
over its survival, as distinct from continuing anxiety over its territorial integrity. 
As part payment for the reintegration of his domain, the sultan had to accept 
what amounted to Europe’s collective custodianship over his realm. One of the 
unplanned benefits of the new diplomacy was the discovery of talented Muslims 
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who, after roving apprenticeships in the major capitals of Europe, came back to 
Istanbul to take charge of the nonmilitary reform projects. 

Of greater long-range significance was the early rivalry between the devotees 
of civilian reform and those of military reform. The first civilian reformers 
could observe European institutions and practices directly. The first military 
reformers could not. They were chosen, not because of special competence in the 
reforms they were expected to inspire and manage, but because of loyalty to the 
crown. Husrev Pasa, the first (1827-36) to hold the office of Serasker (com- 
mander in chief and principal military adviser to the sultan), was illiterate. 
Hafiz Pasa, who followed (1836-39), also underwent no advance training for 
the office. While primarily dedicated to the nonmilitary program, the civilian 
modernizers did not resist the reorganization of the armed forces. Until after the 
Crimean War, however, the military modernizers who flourished under reac- 
tionary grand vezirs, particularly in 1841-45 and 1852-53, vigorously opposed 
civilian reforms. As a result, the Tanzimat, or the modernization program, 
bifurcated, with the military and the civilians each going their separate ways. By 
1870, when the modernization process had become self-perpetuating, two dis- 
crete types of leadership had emerged, producing for the first time in Ottoman 
history a civilian bureaucracy. 

The first schools to appear were the officer training schools for the armed 
forces and "professional" schools for civil servants. The several officer training 
facilities in and around Istanbul were fused into a single Mekteb-i Harbiye 
(War College) in 1846. The corresponding institution for training civil serv- 
ants for the imperial (provincial) administration was the Mekteb-i Mélkiye 
(Civil Service College), founded in 1859 after two decades of experimentation 
with other institutional types." 

Not until 1869 did the Sublime Porte approve the plan for an empire-wide 
network of primary and secondary schools, and six years later separate advanced 
primary schools to prepare students for entry into military high schools and 
colleges. The number of cadets graduating from the Harbzye multiplied from an 
annual average of about 25 in the 1840s to over 100 in the 1870s and some 
500 at the turn of the century. The first class to leave the MZ/Eiye in 1861 
numbered 33; the graduating class 25 years later had risen to nearly four 
hundred, and three-fourths of them were boarders, signifying that they had 
come from the provinces. More and more jobs opened up in the imperial (civil) 
service following the promulgation of the vilayet law of 1864, which standard- 
ized and centralized the administration." 
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The armed forces were steadily expanded, so that in the war with Russia of 
1877-78 the sultan could place in the field 750,000 men. Moreover, Sultan 
‘Abdülaziz took a special interest in the navy, which he steadily enlarged until it 
was reputed at the close of his reign to be the third most powerful in the world. 
This was a dubious distinction, since naval vessels at that time became obsoles- 
cent almost before they were commissioned. The large navy simply encumbered 
the Sublime Porte with high expenditures for purchase and upkeep, because 
Ottoman dockyards could no longer produce modern warships. Non-Muslims, 
in theory, were subject to conscription as early as 1856 when the cizye (military 
exemption tax) was abolished; but they were not in fact inducted until 1909. 
Quite apart from the mutual hostility that separated the religious communities, 
the Sublime Porte was unwilling to give non-Muslims military training for fear 
that they might use the skills in the nationalist movements for independence in 
their provinces." 

The more the urban-educated élite imitated Europe, the more tbey tried to 
centralize the imperial administration and to modernize the armed forces. The 
more they succeeded, the more they became aware of their failure, for the 
models that they followed became antiquated before the Ottoman modernizers 
could put their versions into effect. Thus, at each stage of military development, 
on the eve of the promulgation of each new major law between 1843 and 1909, 
the proponents of the legislation insisted on the urgent need for reorganizing 
the armed forces. In 1876, when for the first time in nearly seventy years coups 
d'état occurred (two sultans being replaced within three months), significantly 
it was the new urban educated élite, civilians and soldiers, who staged them. 
Moreover, because of greater political experience, the civilians were the senior 
partners of the civil-military coalitions. 

"Abdülhamid's countercoup restored the sultan's absolute rule early in 1878, 
and he kept it for three full decades. Yet even in the period, he continued 
modernizing the armed forces, the bureaucracy, and the foreign service under a 
repressive régime, delegating no powers to his vezirs. The junior military 
officers who took the lead in creating the Committee of Union and Progress 
which staged the overturn of the repressive Hamidian régime in 1908 did not 
themselves seek direct power, but preferred to undergo a period of apprentice- 
ship. They too started out as junior partners in a civilian-military coalition. 
After suppressing the counter-revolution in April 1909, the military officers 
gradually took power and held it through World War I. In theory, the officers 
had reinstated the constitution of 1876, with its provision under amendments 
for a parliamentary régime. In practice, the military officers had instituted their 
own form of military authoritarianism." 
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By the end of World War I, the Ottoman Empire had thus fashioned a 
modernized army and navy. Yet it could hardly be claimed that Ottoman 
military capability had become self-generative. For all heavy equipment and for 
warships the Sublime Porte had become more dependent than ever on European 
sources of supply. Still, by contrast with Persia and Morocco, Ottoman military 
modernization was substantial. 


Marginal Modernizers in Persia and Morocco 


Persia and Morocco, like the Ottoman Empire, turned to military moderniza- 
tion for defense and survival. Since Persia lay in the path of Anglo-Russian 
advance, the shahdom came perilously close to losing its sovereignty in 1907, 
when an Anglo-Russian convention divided the country into spheres of in- 
fluence. Morocco, on its side, was divided into French and Spanish protectorates, 
while the city of Tangier was set aside as an international enclave. The Persian 
and Moroccan monarchs of the nineteenth century continued relying, as in the 
past, on tribal forces. The very existence of such forces impeded military 
modernization. 

The start of military modernization in Persia is usually ascribed to ‘Abbas 
Mirza, the crown prince in the first third of the nineteenth century. As governor 
of Azarbayjan, ‘Abbas Mirza set up military headquarters at Tabriz. Although 
the modern force was intended to defend Persia against Russia, as his first 
European instructors the crown prince employed Russian officers. During the 
short-lived alliance between France and Persia (1807-08), the training pro- 
gram was entrusted to a military mission headed by Brigadier General Antoine 
Gardane, whom Napoleon assigned to Fath ‘Ali Shah (1797-1834). But Napo- 
leon’s failure to support Petsia against Russia abruptly ended the French 
mission. 

Under the renewed Anglo-Persian alliance in 1809, British officers and 
NCOs were reassigned from India as advisers to ‘Abbas, primarily for training 
infantry and artillery. Britain also furnished modern weapons and munitions, 
and British technicians built and ran a foundry at Tabriz for making guns and 
powder. By 1815 the new force was said to number some 12,000 infantry, 
mostly of tribal origin, in addition to a brigade of cavalry with about 1,200 
men, and a unit of horse-drawn artillery equipped with twenty field pieces. 
‘Abbas Mirza sent two young Persians to England in 1811 for study and 
training, and five more in 1815. One died in England, and the others returned 
to Persia in 1819, with one exception, for service as specialists in the army. The 
exception, Mirza Hajji Baba-ye Afshar, became the royal physician and a promi- 
nent man of public affairs, one of the inspirations for James Morier’s hero in 
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Hajji Baba of Isfahan. The practice of sending young men to Europe for 
professional education was interrupted for more than two decades. But after 
1845, it became standard, though on a small scale. 

Following a break in diplomatic relations in 1836, because of a Persian 
attack on Herat (Afghanistan), Britain suspended military aid to Persia and did 
not resume it until the eve of World War I. Apart from individual British 
officers who remained in the private employ of the shah, the Persian govern- 
ment turned to the Italian city states, France, Austria-Hungary, and Russia for 
military advisers. Italian expatriates, who reached Persia in 1854, stayed on for 
about a dozen years. Austria sent two separate missions, the first in the 1850s 
consisting chiefly of noncombatant technicians, and a somewhat larger mission 
in the 1880s to assist the shah in creating a force, no larger than 6,000 men, 
organized in seven battalions for duty in western Iran. Meanwhile, a small 
mission from France with fewer than a dozen men apparently accomplished 
little in the two years (1859-61) that it served the shah. Many of the European 
officers were used as instructors in the Dar al-Funzn (polytechnic institute), 
founded in 1852 by Mirza Taqi Amir Kabir, the inventive and energetic adviser 
of Nasir al-Din Shah (1848-96) in the opening years of his reign. The forerun- 
ner of the University of Tehran, the Dar al-Funin remained the principal officer 
training school until the opening of a durable military academy in 1885, also 
staffed in part by European officers. By 1891 the academy enrolled a total of 
about 150 cadets, while the Dar al-Funiin accommodated only half that num- 
ber, 45 being trained as infantry officers and the rest as artillery officers. 

The first modernized formation that took root was the Persian Cossack 
Brigade, and even that force developed haltingly. Begun in 1879 with Russian 
assistance, the regiments of the brigade consisted on paper in 1891 of an 
estimated 1,800 officers and men. In fact, however, it numbered fewer than 300, 
all mubajirs (immigrants), descendants of Transcaucasian Muslims who had 
resettled in Persia at the beginning of the nineteenth century and who were 
reassigned as a detachment from a “regular” cavalry unit. The handful of 
Russian officers and NCOs, who served as instructors and commanders, still 
belonged to the tsar’s forces, although they were in the shah’s pay. The Russian 
personnel in 1906-07 included one colonel, one major, two captains, and six 
sergeants. By then the Persian Cossacks may have numbered as many as 1,200. 
For more than a decade and a half, their only activity consisted of drill and 
parade. Following the assassination of Nasir al-Din Shah (1848-96) in May 
1896, the brigade became essentially an imperial guard for protecting the 
monarch and the dynasty. When Muhammad ‘Ali Shah tried by counterrevo- 
lution, with the support of the Persian Cossacks and a contingent of Russian 
troops, to abrogate the constitution of 1906 and to dissolve the Majlis (legisla- 
ture) for which it provided, Bakhtiyari tribal troops marched on Tehran com- 
pelling the shah to abdicate in favor of his son Ahmad (1909-25). Indeed, 
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until World War I, the irregular tribal cavalry, enlisted as needed with little or 
no drill or discipline, could easily check the Cossack Brigade. 

Meanwhile, Mirza Husayn Khan (1826-81), one of the first Persians edu- 
cated in Europe on private rather than public funds, entered the diplomatic 
service when it was first started in the mid-nineteenth century. After tours of 
duty in Bombay and St. Petersburg, he was assigned to Istanbul for about a 
dozen years. While there, he observed closely Ottoman achievements in mod- 
ernization. He was recalled to Tehran in 1870, and two years later Nasir al-Din 
Shah appointed him Grand Vezir. In manifest imitation of Ottoman practice, he 
created discrete ministries and named himself to the new post of Sipabsalar 
A'zam or minister of war and commander in chief of the army (corresponding 
to the Ottoman Serasker). Less successful were his efforts to civilianize the 
provincial administration, principally because no provision was made, as in 
Istanbul, for separate training facilities for the army and for the civil service.” 

In Morocco, Mawlay ‘Abd al-Rahman (1822-59), after defeat by the French 
forces in Algeria in 1843, recognized the need to create a modern army. No 
action, however, appears to have been taken until after his son, Muhammad IV 
(1859-73) ascended the throne. An edict of 18 July 1861 called for compre- 
hensive military reorganization, and the basic technical assistance was eventu- 
ally entrusted to French officers. The creation of the ‘asker or standing army on 
the European model reduced the political influence of the most important gish 
leaders or commanders of the tribal forces. The ‘asker resembled the Cossack 
Brigade in forming a force for protecting the royal family. 

At the same time, Mawlay Muhammad also tried to reorganize the gish tribes 
on a more national basis. The tribal troops were divided, in theory, into regi- 
ments (500 men), companies (100 men), and groups (20 men) of standard 
size and were given a modicum of formal drill. The mkhbaznis or gish soldiers, 
eligible for service in the military-civilian bureaucracy, could rise to the highest 
posts. The Bwakbir, for example, furnished the pages for the palace. The pasha 
of the Bwakhir served as governor of Meknes, and the pasha of one of the 
Sheraga tribes as governor of New Fez. Moreover, the tribal forces continued to 
excel in horsemanship and turned out the best cavalry in the kingdom." 





8. On developments in the first half of the nineteenth century, see Hafez Farman-Farmaian, 
“The Forces of Modernization in 19th Century Persia: A Historical Survey” (manuscript to be 
published by the University of Chicago Press); also George N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question (London, 1892), vol. 1, chap. 17; F. Kazamzadeh, “The Origin and Early Develop- 
ment of the Persian Cossack Brigade,” The American Slavic and East European Review, vol. 15 
(October 1956), pp. 351-63; Edward B. Browne, The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909 (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), chap. 7; and Sir Percy Sykes, A History of Persia (third edition, London, 1951), 
vol. 2, chap. 87. 

9. A, Cour, "Djaysh: I, Muslim West,” EP, vol 2, pp. 510-511; Ed. Michaux-Bellaire, 
oer EP, vol 3, pp. 166-71; Eugene Aubin, Morocco of To-Day (New York, 1906), 

p. 10-12. 
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The Widening Technological Gap 


The experience of Egypt and the Ottoman Empire with military moderniza- 
tion demonstrated that effective change could not take place until the traditional 
military institutions were substantially extirpated. Neither Persia nor Morocco, 
however, liberated itself from the clutches of its tribal forces. Military moderni- 
zation in each consisted chiefly in creating a small Europeanized unit of élite 
troops with the explicit mission of safeguarding the dynasty. The two monarch- 
ies also tried to rationalize the structure of their tribal forces, to update the 
weaponry, and to give the tribesmen the benefit of formal drill. But the recur- 
rent efforts were short-lived and the cumulative results insignificant. From 
reliance on such informal, undisciplined and largely uncoordinated forces, the 
shift to a unified army required the taming of the tribesmen. This goal Persia 
did not reach until the rise, after World War I, of a single-minded military 
leader who, though establishing a new dynasty in the traditional manner, 
nevertheless used his office to modernize the army. Morocco had to wait until it 
regained sovereignty in 1956. The European imperial masters had earlier bro- 
ken the military power of the tribes once and for all in "pacifying" the 
protectorate. 

Of greater importance, the modernizing armies in the Middle East in the 
nineteenth century were shooting at moving targets. The very armies that 
served as models were themselves swiftly changing, as Western Europe became 
steadily more industrialized. The Egyptian experiment might have become 
self-generative, if left to run its course in a Middle East setting over which hung 
no threat from Europe. But the European powers, after the start of the French 
conquest of Algeria in 1830, had begun to envelop the Middle East, and against 
the rapidly industrializing states of Europe, no Middle East dynastic state could 
have been expected to hold its own. As late as the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the issue was still blurred. The industrial revolution had not 
yet overtaken the manufacture of military weapons. The technological gap, in 
brief, was still a civilian gap. Thus in 1830 Mehmed ‘Ali could, with the 
advisory aid of European engineers, construct foundries for the manufacture of 
cannon, plants for the manufacture of rifles and ammunition, and even dock- 
yards for the building of warships. The end products were probably as good, or 
almost as good, as weapons and vessels made in Europe. 

The breakthrough in military industry occurred after mid-century, starting 
essentially in the Crimean War. The switch from immobile to increasingly 
mobile artillery, from fixed gun tubes to those equipped with cradle suspension 
and automatic recoil mechanisms, from round ball to elongated projectiles, 
from inaccurate single-shot small arms to machine guns and repeating rifles, 
from densely smoking to smokeless powder, from pigeons and fire-signallers 
and personal messengers to telegraph and telephone, from horse-drawn vehicles 
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and animal-pack carriage of supplies to bulk and rapid transport by railroad, 
from sail to steam in naval propulsion, and from wood to iron and then to ever 
tougher steel in naval construction—all these changes, and many more, revolu- 
tionized military industry in the second half of the nineteenth century. As a 
major consequence, the rapidly changing military industry in Europe progres- 
sively shortened the lifespan of each new generation of weaponry. The Middle 
East rulers could no longer realistically hope to catch up with military technol- 
ogy in Europe. They might buy modern weapons, but they could not be certain 
that their troops would assimilate the new hardware easily. No longer could the 
Middle East rulers hope either to manufacture the proliferating family of 
weapons or to stand alone in the increasingly complex industrializing world. 

The revolution in weapons and weapons technology accelerated the changes 
in the type, the size, and the organization of European armies. Such changes, 
indeed, had antedated the military industrial revolution; but that revolution 
quickened the tempo. Mercenary troops had finally disappeared by the close of 
the eighteenth century and large standing armies, either professional or cadre- 
conscript, became the norm. These were highly trained, strictly disciplined, and 
intensely nationalistic armies. By the early nineteenth century, moreover, the’ 
combat forces consisted chiefly of infantry supported by cavalry and artillery. 
The Middle East armies at that time were for the most part degenerate versions 
of armies that once had thrived on ad hoc enlistments in time of crisis and that 
relied almost exclusively on cavalry, with only marginal artillery support and 
almost no infantry. Meanwhile, after mid-century, the service troops in Euro- 
pean armies became progressively more elaborate to include such special 
branches as communications, engineering, medicine, supplies, and finance, while 
the commanding staffs became more and more professional. As the European 
models grew steadily more intricate, the modernizing armies in the Middle East 
lagged farther and farther behind. 

Military modernization in the Middle East in the nineteenth century thus 
raised many problems. Even if the industrial states of Europe were willing to 
share their military technology, the Muslim dynastic states could not have 
mastered the new skills without simultaneously changing their societies and 
their economies. In Europe the scientific revolution had preceded the industrial 
revolution which in turn had preceded its application to the needs of war. In the 
Middle East the military modernizers were trying to reverse the process. Even 
when the process works in reverse, the rates of diffusion differ. Still, it has 
become fashionable among scholars to claim that modernizing armies in prein- 
dustrial and industrializing societies invariably become agents of economic, 
social, and political modernization. The claim rests on the premise that the skills 
developed in the care, use, and repair of modern weapons are transferable to 
nonmilitary economic and social purposes in the society at large, in brief, that "a 
new soldier” becomes “a new man” in the nonindustrial states. It also rests on 
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the further premise that many military investments in overhead—such as road 
construction, harbor improvement, airport development, and the introduction of 
new communications systems—cater also to nonmilitary purposes, in brief, that 
military investment in overhead almost always contributes to economic and 
social development. This thesis has had only limited and variable validity in the 
nineteenth as in the twentieth century. 

In view of the widening technological gap, it is less relevant to evaluate 
military modernization in the Middle East on Western rather than on local 
standards. Any assessment made on the basis of the performance of the Euro- 
pean models was bound to show the achievement in the Middle East in a poor 
light. A more meaningful measurement could be made by considering the 
contrast with the performance of the displaced armies. Whatever the mode of 
military assessment, modernizing Middle East armies transformed the condi- 
tions and the consequences of military politics, although the results were far 
from uniform in the several Middle East states. 


YOUTH AND WOMEN'S EMANCIPATION 
IN THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Peter C. Dodd 


tradition of male domination in society. Reinforcing male domination, the 

tradition has also emphasized the seclusion of women, restricting her life 

to the home. The traditional society excluded woman from occupations and 

from political activity. Within the family, they were subject to the authority 

of father, husband and brother. Education was not held to be desirable for 
women since it might make them restless and unruly.’ 

The onset of modernization brings with it a gradual change in sex róles, 
moving away from the patterns of strict seclusion and male domination toward 
greater freedom for women. In contemporary Arab society the impact of 
modernization has been far-reaching. Strict seclusion has disappeared; the 
tight to vote has been given to women in a number of Arab countries; 
women are now permitted to engage in a number of occupations, especially 
those that do not involve contact with men. Education for women is now 
widespread, especially at the elementary level. 

Although these changes constitute a break with tradition, full emancipa- 
tion for women is still in the distant future. Woman's place, in Arab society, 
is still the home. Commenting on interviews conducted in 1955 with a sam- 
ple of educated Arab youth, a psychologist says: 


[= many developing societies, the United Arab Republic has inherited a 


The mother is described by both men and women as a patient, affectionate, forgiving, 
sacrificing creature devoted to her home, children and husband. . . Her world is al- 
most exclusively the home. ‘She has no activity outside the home’ is the common 
statement. . . the image of the good wife is the wife-mother role, not strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of the mother? 


'The United Arab Republic is a particularly interesting case because two 
strong trends exist to counteract the traditional complex of male domination 
and female restriction. The first of these is a historical trend, beginning in the 


1, There are a number of accounts of the position of women in traditional Arab society and of 
the process of modernization. For a summary of these see: William J. Goode, World Revolution 
and Family Patterns, New York: Collier-MacMillan-Free Press, 1963; Morroe Berger, The Arab 
World Today, New York: Doubleday (Anchor), 1964, pp. 98-134; Jacques Berque, Les Arabes 
d'hier 2 demain, Paris: Editions due Seuil, 1960, pp. 155-172. 

2. Pergrouhi Najarian, "Adjustment in the Family and Patterns of Family Living," Journal of 
Social Issues, 15, 3 (1959), pp. 37-38. 
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middle of the nineteenth century, toward the gradual improvement of the 
status of women in the society." Education for girls was initiated by missionaries 
about 1840 and given additional although limited support by the government 
of the Khedive Isma'il. Egyptian writers such as al-Tahtawi, Qasim Amin and 
Faris Nimr took up the cause of women’s rights. By the turn of the century, it 
was becoming the pattern for girls of good family to acquire elementary and even 
secondary education. After the First World War, women gained the right to 
university study. They also began to enter the world of work, in occupations 
such as teaching and social work. Restrictions on social activity were relaxed, 
so that women of good family could go shopping, attend dinner parties and 
public functions. 

The outcome of this historical trend, by the time of the 1952 Revolution, 
was a measure of emancipation for women in the cities, especially in Cairo 
and Alexandria. Changes in the villages, however, were slight. Even in the 
cities, emancipation was restricted to the upper and middle classes of the society, 
a small fraction of the urban population. 

Superimposed on this long run trend is a second trend of more recent origin. 
The espousal of "Arab socialism" by the Revolutionary government has im- 
plied an ideological commitment to equality for women. The emphasis on 
equality takes explicit form in the National Charter of 1962, a document that 
forms the basic statement of principle for the nation and is widely studied in 
the schools: 


Woman must be regarded as equal to man and she must therefore shed the remain- 
ing shackles that impede her free movement, so that she may play a constructive and 
profoundly important part in shaping the life of the country.’ 


While this statement, like many ideological assertions, should be regarded as 
a long run goal, it is significant that it takes an explicit position in favor of 
equality and emancipation. In this, the Charter differs notably from the Con- 
stitution of 1956, which guaranteed to women ". . . compatibility between 
her role in the society and her duties in the family.” ° This earlier statement 
makes no mention of equality or emancipation. 

The government has translated this ideological position into a number of 
measures improving women’s status in the society. Women have received the 


3. An account of Egyptian society before the changes in women’s status was written in 1835 by 
E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, London: Everyman's Library, re- 
printed 1963. The development in education in the nineteenth century is treated in J. Heyworth- 
Dunne, An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt, London: Luzac, 1938. 
Jacques Berque, op. cit, pp. 164-166 describes the Egyptian movement describing women's eman- 
cipation. A summary of Qasim Amin’s program, published in 1899, is to be found in Albert 
Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age, Oxford, 1962, pp. 164-170. 

4. Draft of the Charter, May 21, 1962, Information Department (presumably UAR; no publi- 
cation information), p. 63. The quotation is from section 7, entitled “Production and Society.” 

5. Title II, 19 of the Constitution of 1956. Published in French in U. Pace and V. Sisto, Reper- 
toire Permanente de Legislation Egyptienne, Alexandria, 1959 and supplements. Translation mine. 
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right to vote, and a small number of women are members of the National As- 
sembly. The first woman minister was appointed in 19627 The employment 
of women in some industries and sections of the civil service has been encour- 
aged. Perhaps most significantly, educational opportunities for girls have been 
steadily increased. All university faculties are now open to women. In 1960, 
approximately 50 per cent of the girls of elementary school age were in school. 
In the preparatory school age group (13-15) about ten per cent were in school, 
and in the secondary school age group (16-18), about six per cent. By 1965- 
66, these percentages had been increased to 58 per cent of the elementary 
school age group, 17 per cent of the preparatory school age group and nine 
per cent of the secondary school age group.’ 

Despite these two trends—the historical one towatd emancipation of the 
upper and middle classes and the more recent governmental support of eman- 
cipation—the society as a whole is still largely traditionalist. Arranged mar- 
riages are still common, especially in the countryside. The low status of adult 
women is indicated by an illiteracy rate of ninety per cent; the comparable 
figure for adult men is about sixty-five per cent." Similarly, only a small pro- 
portion of women are employed outside the home, four per cent according to 
the 1960 Census. 

The current situation in Egypt is therefore that of a great difference between 
the traditional position of the mass of adult women and the deliberate attempts 
by the government to introduce a measure of emancipation. The government's 
program affects primarily the girls and younger women. Progress toward 
emancipation will depend on a number of factors: the possibility of creating 
opportunities for women, new legislation regarding marriage and divorce, the 
continued development of education. 

Perhaps even more important, however, is the willingness of men to accept 
and support progress toward women's emancipation. On measures concerning 
women's emancipation, men are much more opposed than women." In a society 
that prescribes male domination, it is male support for the new measures that 
will determine their success. 

Ultimately, the measures will weaken the man's authority in the home. A 
high degree of opposition is to be expected, especially among the traditionally 


6. Peter Mansfield, Nasser’s Egypt, London: Penguin African Library, 1965, p. 116. 

7. These are my estimates based on the following sources: for the numbers of girls in each age 
group, 1960 Census of Population, Department of Statistics and Census, Cairo, 1963, Table VIII; 
for 1960-1961 enrollments, Il-mufakkira il-ihsa'iyya (Statistical Notebook), Department of Statis- 
tics, Ministry of Education, 1966, pp 2-3. 

8. 1960 Census of Population, op. cit., Volume I1, Table 47, p. 302; Table 27, pp. 86-87. The 
illiteracy figure is probably an underestimate, since literacy was assessed on the basis of the re- 
spondent's report. 

9. For a review of the evidence on this point, see W. J. Goode, op. cit, pp. 152-153. Data 
from the present study, not reported here, confirm this: boys’ attitudes towards women’s emancipa- 
tion are much more conservative than girls. 
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oriented masses. Commenting on the emancipation of women in the Arab 
world, an analyst points out that: 


There is much. . . in the Near Eastern tradition and in the psychology of men that 
stands in the way of this trend. Men little touched by the modern world insist on 
maintaining ancient custom with respect to women as with respect to other aspects 
of social life.” 


The purpose of this paper is to examine, through a sample of Egyptian 
youth, the extent of male opposition to women’s emancipation. In addition to 
examining the extent of opposition, we shall inquire into the effect of three 
factors that affect the extent of opposition: the type of community in which 
the young man lives (village or city), the social status of his family and the 
level of education of his mother. Of these factors, the first two have received 
much attention from social scientists and are known to be related to traditional 
attitudes." The effect of the third factor, the level of mother's education, is not 
so well known. It is itself an index of woman’s emancipation and should have 
especial relevance, therefore, to this study of the opposition to emancipation. 


Opposition to Emancipation: Its Extent 


This paper reports on a study of the attitudes and values of secondary school 
students in the UAR. As students, they are an élite group, since not more than 
twenty per cent of the male youth in this age group (15-18) are in school. 
With reference to the larger society, they may be termed a “potential élite”: a 
class from which future leaders will be drawn.” In Egypt, secondary school 
education is a passport to middle class status. It guarantees a firm hold on lit- 
eracy, a good chance of a university education (about half the secondary school 
graduates continue to university) and a good chance for a white collar job. 

As students, these youth are probably more liberal and less traditional than 
the adults of the society. The extent of their opposition to emancipation is 
therefore an underestimate of the amount of opposition in the adult society. 
Their position as a "potential élite," however, makes their attitudes of great 
interest. They may well determine the pace of change in the society. 

The youth were students in four secondary schools: two in Cairo and one 
each in the delta cities of Tanta and Zagazig. 'The schools were selected to rep- 
resent as wide a variety of communities as possible. Of the schools in Cairo, 
one is located in the Shoubra, close to the railroad yards, and draws students 
from working class and lower middle class families. The other is in Giza, a 

10. Berger, op. cit, p. 129. 

11. See, for instance, Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society, Glencoe: Free Press, 
T For a similar study of the potential élite in developing societies, see Remi Clignet and 


Philip Foster, “Potential Elites in Ghana and the Ivory Coast," American Journal of Sociology, 
(November 1964), 349-362. 
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well-to-do suburb that also houses the University of Cairo. The schools in Tanta 
and Zagazig draw students both from the city and the surrounding villages. 
Tanta, with a population of over 200,000, is a center for religious activities as 
well as an important railway junction. Zagazig is smaller and more recent as a 
city; it is the capital for the province of Sharqiyya. 

It should be noted that the sample does not represent all Egyptian secondary 
students, of whom there were over 150,000 at the time of this study in 1966. 
A fully representative sample would have to be larger than this one. In this 
survey, it was decided to concentrate on a small number of schools and to study 
these schools intensively. The variety in type of community in this sample indi- 
cates the variety in the total society, but middle class urban boys are over- 
represented. W'e shall try to correct for this by pointing out the difference 
between middle and lower class boys, and the difference between urban and 
village boys. 

In each school, a representative sample of about 250 boys completed a ques- 
tionnaire in Arabic about their plans for careers, their schooling, and values 
concerning work and occupations. In the questionnaire, there were two ques- 
tions that ask about the position of women in society, and it is the responses to 
these questions that are reported here. 

The first question is specific, asking whether the boy will permit his uis to 
work after marriage. It read as follows: 


Table 1 

When you marry, will you approve of your wife having a job outside the 
house? 

Per cent (Number) 
I will not approve 45.6 (474) 
I will approve of her working some of the time 43.7 (454) 
I will approve of her working all of the time 9.9 (103) 
No answer 0.9 (9) 
Total 100.1 (1040) 


Almost half the boys will not approve of their wives working outside the 
home. This is the traditional position, forbidding the participation of married 
women in occupations. Another large group of boys, over forty per cent, take a 
moderate position, saying that they will approve of their wives working some 
of the time. This does not mean part time work, since part time jobs do not 
exist in Egypt; it usually means that it is all right for the wife to work if there 
are no children, or if the children are grown and do not need her. 

Only a small group of boys, about ten per cent, approve of their wives work- 
ing all the time. This is the most liberal position. If this group is combined 
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with the boys who would permit their wives to work part of the time, it ap- 
pears that slightly more than half would permit some measure of occupational 
activity. 

This result may be compared with a survey carried out in 1950, of students 
at the Higher Training College for Teachers in Cairo." There, 74 per cent of 
the men said that they disapproved of any career or occupation outside the 
home for married women. In the present study, the percentage of disapproval 
is less than 50 per cent. Since the two samples differ considerably, and the ear- 
lier study had a relatively small number of students (31), one hesitates to infer 
that there has been an extensive change in the attitudes of men students. In- 
stead, the earlier study may be used to support the present one in demonstrating 
the widespread opposition to the employment of married women." 

The second question in the present study asks for the boy's opinion on the 
quality of pay for men and women." This question is stated in general form, 
asking whether people doing the same work should receive the same pay. It is 
not specific to the individual's life, as was the question about a wife working 
after marriage. The pattern of responses is shown below: 


Table 2 


Suppose that there are men and women working in a factory and that all 
of them are doing the same work. What pay do you think that each 
group should receive? 


Per cent (Number) 
The pay should be equal 39.7 (413) 
The men should get a little bit more 37.9 (394) 
The men should get a lot more 19.7 (205) 
The women should receive more 2:2 (23) 
No answer 0.5 (5) 
Total 100.0 (1040) 


It may be seen that more than half of the boys do not feel that the pay 
should be equal. Fifty-eight per cent say that the men should get more, either 
a little more or a lot more. About forty per cent say that the pay should be 
equal and a small minority—two per cent—take the position that the women 


13. James M. Gillespie and Gordon Allport, Youth’s Outlook on the Future, New York: 
Doubleday, 1955, p. 60. 

14. The opposition to the employment of married women exists, of course, in countries much more 
industrialized than Egypt. For a review of this and other issues in the United States, see Carl Degler, 
“The Changing Place of Women in America," Daedalus, 2 (Spring 1964), 653-670. Another study 
of Middle Eastern students, conducted in 1955, found 41 per cent of the young men opposed to 
women working after marriage (Najarian, op. cit.). 

15. I am indebted for the format of this question, on the quality of pay, to Harvard University 
Project on Socio-Cultural Aspects of Development directed by Professor Alex Inkeles. The same 
format is being used in a number of different societies, including Nigeria, Chile and Pakistan. 
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should receive more. (When I asked one of this small minority about his an- 
swer, he explained that the women would need more money because they 
would have to hire someone to do their household work). 

It should be noted that the 1962 Charter is required reading in the secondary 
school and that the boys have to study it carefully. The Charter implies that 
pay should be equal, but many of the boys either do not draw this implication 
ot, if they do draw it, do not agree with it^ The implication was clear to the 
teachers, several of whom suggested the question was unnecessary. The teach- 
ers maintained that the Charter gave the answer, the boys had studied the Char- 
ter, and would therefore give the right answer. 

In summaty, about half the boys are opposed to these measures that would 
contribute to equality for women. More boys are opposed to the equal pay 
suggestion than are opposed to the suggestion that their wives work, even 
though the "equal pay" question is framed in general terms. 


Opposition to Emancipation: Some Sources 


The boys’ answers show that a large number, roughly half, are opposed to 
measures that would advance the emancipation of women. These boys are per- 
haps representative of that sector of the society that opposes changes in wom- 
en’s status, and it is therefore important to inquire into the sources of their at- 
titudes. What factors, it may be asked, predispose a secondary school student, 
otherwise exposed to modernizing influences, to oppose change in the status 
of women? 

Three factors are suggested here: the type of community, the social class 
standing of his family, and the degree of education achieved by his mother. 
The type of community—village, small city or large city—determines many 
of the influences upon the boy. Life in the village, as many observers have 
noted, is essentially traditional." In contrast, the city exposes the boy to non- 
traditional ideas regarding the status of women. In the village, women do not 
work outside the home; in the city, there do exist occupations open to women. 
For many reasons, one would expect the youth from a village family to oppose 
the emancipation of women. 

The differences between the masses and the middle classes has already been 
suggested. The masses, both urban and village, do not favor emancipation. A 
boy from a lower class family, therefore, would be subject to more traditional 
influences than a boy from a middle class family. 

16. This non-acceptance of official ideology is interesting, given the intensity of political sociali- 
zation in the UAR. This socialization, which is especially strong in the schools, is described in 
Leonard Binder, "Egypt: the Integrative Revolution," in Lucian Pye and Sidney Verba, editors, 
Political Culture and. Political Development, Princeton University Press, 1965, pp. 396—448. 

17. Two of the studies of Egyptian villages are: Hamed Ammar, Growing Up in an Egyptian 


Village, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954; and Henry Ayrout, The Egyptian Peasant, 
translated by John Alden Williams, Boston: Beacon Press, 1963. 
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The third factor that we will examine is perhaps not so obvious: the degree 
of education achieved by the boy's mother. It has often been argued that the 
education of women will bring improvement to family life. The question that 
is raised here is whether this education will in turn influence the son's attitude. 
Does the presence of an educated mother predispose the son, in turn, to favor 
the emancipation of women? Or is the mother's education of little effect, in 
comparison to the other influences that determine his attitude? 

In what follows, each of these three factors will be examined for the influ- 
ence that it has on opposition towatd woman's emancipation. As indices of op- 
position, we will take the proportion of boys who answered that they would 
not permit their wives to work after marriage and the proportion who favored 
higher wages for men. The table below shows the differences between types 
of community, in terms of these indices of opposition. 


Table 3 


Opposition to Emancipation by Boy's Home Community 


Per cent of No. of boys 
boys opposing from this type 
the measure of community 
1. Wife working after marriage 
Type of community 
Village 56.1 (239) 
Small City (usually Tanta or Zagazig) 40.0 (365) 
Large City (usually Cairo) 44.1 (435) 
All Boys 45.6 (1040) 
2. Equal pay for women 
Type of community 
Village 61.1 (239) 
Small City 56.2 (365) 
Large City 56.6 (435) 
All Boys 57.6 (1040) 


With regard to the village, the percentages shown in the table are as ex- 
pected. They are higher than in either the small city or the larger city, indicat- 
ing stronger opposition from boys with a village background. The differences 
between village boys and city boys is more pronounced for the question of wife 
working after marriage than for the more abstract question of equal pay. Per- 
haps the question of the wife working after marriage is mote real to the boy, 
and more likely to arouse his opposition if he comes from a community where 
such activity is frowned upon. 

Comparison of the small city boys with the large city boys reveals an unex- 
pected pattern. There appear to be few differences between these two categories. 
On one item, the small city boys are less likely than the big city boys to be in 
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opposition; on the other they are nearly equal. In these data, there is no evi- 
dence that the boys from the small city are more traditional in their orientations 
than the boys from the big city.” 

This may be surprising. The visitor to the small city such as Zagazig is struck 
by its resemblance to the villages that surround it, rather than by a resemblance 
to Cairo. But these data suggest that the modernizing forces of the city are at 
work, even in the relatively small cities of the delta. Newspapers, the radio, 
frequent trips to Cairo are all readily accessible to the resident of Zagazig or 
Tanta. 

A second factor of interest is the influence of the social class of the family 
on the boy’s opinion. The analysis is shown in Table 4. The social class of the 
family is determined by the father’s occupation. Middle, class families are those 
where the father is engaged in technical, administrative or professional work, 
clerical work or sales. Lower class families are those where the father is en- 
gaged in skilled or unskilled labor or agricultural work. This classification on 
the basis of occupation is similar to classifications made on the basis of family 
income or on the education of the parents. 


Table 4 
Opposition to Emancipation by Boy's Social Class 


Per cont of No. of boys 
boys opposing from this 


the measure social class 
1. Wife working after marriage 
Social Class of Father’s Occupation 
Lower Class 55.6 (13) 
Middle Class 40.6 (647) 
2. Equal pay for women and men 
Social Class of Father's Occupation 
Lower Class 67.6 Q13) 
Middle Class 53.2 (647) 


The difference between boys from lower and middle social classes, shown in 
Table 4, is as expected. Boys from lower class families are more likely to op- 
pose the measures leading to women’s emancipation. The middle class families, 
as many observers have pointed out, are more likely to relax restrictions on 
women. Boys from these families reflect the atmosphere of increased status for 


18. Daniel Lerner, in The Passing of Traditional Society, Glencoe: Free Press, 1958, points to the 
central process of urbanization as the ". . . transfer of population from scattered hinterlands to 
urban centers" (p. 59). He does not attempt to differentiate between the effect of the small city and 
the large city. 
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women. It should be noted, however, that there is still a substantial proportion 
of middle class boys who oppose both measures. 

The influence of rural background and lower class membership has been 
shown to increase opposition to woman's emancipation. A third factor remains 
to be examined: the degree of education achieved by the boy's mother. The 
educated mother, it may be argued, influences her sons to favor increased status 
for women. Through example or instruction, she may be able to create sym- 
pathy for the inequalities of the traditional system.” The sons of educated 
mothers, therefore, should be more favorable to women’s emancipation than 
the sons of uneducated mothers. 

In our sample, about one-third of the boys come from families where the 
mother has had no formal education. About one-third come from families where 
the mother has had some education at the elementary level. About one-quarter 
have mothers whose education continued to the secondary or university level. 
For the remainder, mother’s education could not be ascertained.” 


Table 5 
Bays’ Opposition to Emancipation by Mother's Education 


Per cent No. of boys 
of boys in this 
opposing category 
1. Wife working after marriage 
Degree of Mother’s Education 
No schooling 57.2 (331) 
Attended elementary school 44.6 (312) 
Attended secondary school 37.1 (167) 
Attended university s 30.1 (73) 
All Boys 46.4 (1040) 
2. Equal pay for women and men 
Degree of Mother's Education 
No schooling 65.6 G31) 
Attended elementary school 59.0 G12)” 
Attended secondary school 47.3 (167) 
Attended university 49.3 (73) 
All Boys 57.1 (1040) 


19. This argument assumes that women with education favor emancipation more than women 
without education. Evidence of this is to be found in a study of Amman: Gordon Hirabayashi and 
May Ishaq, "Social Change in Jordan," American Journal of Sociology, 64 (July 1958), 36—40. 
Goode summarizes the evidence on this point forcefully: "Without any question, the more educated 
respondents are far more intensely in favor of the emancipation of women than are the less educated, 
and the urban more than the rural.” Goode, op. ciè., p. 151. 

20. Information on degree of mother's education was supplied by the boy. About 12 per cent, or 
one boy in eight, did not know the level of education achieved by his mother. In a number of these 
cases, the boy had lost contact with his mother through divorce. Under Egyptian practice, the sons of 
divorced parents usually reside with the father. 
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The preceding table presents an analysis of the opposition to emancipation, 
by degree of mother's education. 

Comparison of the groups in Table 5 shows that, on both questions, mother's 
education has a decisive effect. With each increase in the level of education 
achieved by the mother, the boy's opposition to woman's emancipation de- 
creases. Among boys with uneducated mothers, opposition to the wife working 
after marriage is almost twice as frequent (57 against 30 per cent) as it is 
among boys whose mothers have attended a university. The mother's education 
apparently results in her influencing the boy in the direction of greater freedom 
for women. The greater this education, the more likely the boy is to approve 
of his wife working and of equal pay for women. 

In terms of percentage differences, the influence of mother's education ap- 
peats to be greater than that of the type of community or social class. The dif- 
ferences between types of community are of the order of five to 15 per cent, 
those for social class about 15 per cent, but the differences between the groups 
in Table 5, showing the influence of mother's education, are of the order of 
18 to 27 per cent. 

Before accepting these conclusions, however, a caution must be introduced. 
The social class of the family and the degree of education of the mother are 
known to be highly related. Men in middle class occupations tend to marry 
women with education, men in lower class occupations to marry women with- 
out education. In studying the boys' attitudes, therefore, the effect of social 
class of the family and the effect of mother's education must be studied sepa- 
rately. So far, the analysis has shown a strong effect of the mother's education, 
but it has not shown how much of this effect is due to the fact that the son of 
an educated mother is also in a middle class family environment. 

To show the effect of mother's education independently of the social class 
effect, it is necessary first to separate the boys by social class of family and then 
to compare the groups by level of mother's education. This analysis is shown 
in Table 6. 

The data in Table 6 display the effect of mother's education, independently 
of the effect of social class. Within each social class, the education of the mother 
has the effect of reducing the boys' opposition to women's emancipation. In 





The distribution of the degree of education makes it clear that the families of these boys are by 
no means a random sample of the population. One-third of the mothers of these boys have no edu- 
cation, whereas a comparable figure for the total society would be 80 per cent or more. There are 
relatively few boys from lower class families, where the mother is uneducated, and a large proportion 
from middle class and upper middle class families, where the mother has a secondary school or 
university education. In the selection process that leads to secondary school, the boy from an educated 
middle class family has a great advantage over the boy from a lower class family. While these 
advantages are great in Egypt, there is ample evidence that secondary schools in other countries also 
draw disproportionately from the middle class. See the papers under “The Selection Process in Edu- 
cation" in Education, Economy, and Society, edited by A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold 
Anderson, Glencoe: Free Press, 1961; Roger Girod, “Systèmes scolaire et mobilité sociale," Revue 
Francaise de Sociologie, 3 (1962), 2-19; Clignet and Foster, “Potential Elites... ," op. cit. 
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Table 6 


Mother's Education and Opposition to Emancipation, Social Class Controlled 








Oppose wife Oppose No. of 
working after equal pay boys in 
marriage for women this category 
1. Boys from lower class families 
Degree of Mother’s Education 
No schooling 58.5% 72.2 (176) 
Some schooling Celementary, 
secondary or university) 52.5 63.3 (99) 
All lower class boys 55.6 67.7 (313*) 
2. Boys from middle class families 
Degree of Mother's Education 
No schooling 54.4 58.8 (136) 
Attended elementary school 41.4 56.7 (203) 
Attended secondary school 35.2 47.6 (145) 
Attended university 30.2 49.2 (63) 
All ‘middle class boys 40.6 53.2 (647) 





* Note: Among lower class boys, there were only ten whose mothers had a secondary school education 
and four whose mothers had attended a university. These were combined with those whose 
mothers had primary education, under the heading "some schooling.” 


the lower class, the boys with educated mothers are less likely, by differences 
of six and nine per cent, to oppose the measures favoring women than are the 
boys with uneducated mothers. In the middle class, the differences are some- 
what larger, reaching a maximum of 24 per cent on the question of the wife 
working after marriage. 

One is led to conclude that, in this important area, the degree of mother’s 
education has an influence. The more educated mother seems to be able to af- 
fect her son’s attitudes towards the status of women. Most liberal of all are the 
sons of women who have had secondary school or university education.” 

The process by which the educated mother influences her son is not, of course, 
evident from these data. One might expect that such a mother would have 
higher status in her family than the uneducated mother. She would have access 
to a greater range of information and her counsels would be heeded more 
often. In seeking advice, the children might turn to her more often than they 


21. It is interesting to note that, on the question of equal pay, sons of university educated women 
are slightly more opposed than sons of women with secondary school education. If mother’s education 
had a constant effect, one would expect them to be less exposed. This group, of university educated 
women, is the only where a substantial number of mothers are gainfully employed. About 30 per cent 
of them hold jobs outside the home, whereas not more than three per cent of any of the other groups 
do so—mothers with no education, primary school or secondary school education. 
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would in the family with the uneducated mother. Since the study was not di- 
rectly concerned with family relationships, one can only speculate about these 
differences in the process of influence in the families of educated and unedu- 
cated women. 

The degree of mother's education appears to have a strong effect on her 
sons' support of woman's emancipation. The effect is stronger than such com- 
monly cited factors in change as the difference between village and city, or be- 
tween lower and middle class. Even when one controls for the effect of social 
class, the mother's education is an influential force, leading the boy to support 
the emancipation of women. 


Conclusion 


Youth's attitudes in some degree reflect those of the larger society. 'Thus, we 
find village youth more opposed than urban youth, lower class youth more op- 
posed than middle class youth. Since all the youth in our sample are educated, 
and since they are exposed to urban influence, their attitudes must not be taken 
as representative of the total society, but more as representative of the new mid- 
dle classes of society, what Polk has called the "new men" of Egypt." 

The most important factor affecting these youth appears to be the degree 
of education achieved by their mothers. Where the mother is uneducated, there 
is little support for woman's emancipation. Where the mother is highly edu- 
cated, with secondary school or university training, there is strong support. 

This finding is important for two reasons. In the first place, degree of educa- 
tion is a factor that can be systematically improved by the society. It is more 
“manipulable” than either place of residence or social class. Societies can in- 
crease the amount of education given to their women more rapidly than they 
can increase the proportion of population resident in the cities or the propor- 
tion of families that have middle class standards and attitudes. 

In the second place, the United Arab Republic has made determined efforts 
to raise the level of education of women. Since the Revolution, education in 
the country has expanded very rapidly. Schooling for girls has kept pace with 
schooling for boys; in this respect, the official ideology of equality has been ex- 
plicitly implemented. 

'The expansion of education means that the mothers of the next generation 
will be much better educated than are the mothers of the present generation. 
There will be fewer uneducated mothers, many more with an elementary educa- 
tion, and more with secondary and university education. The findings of this 
study suggest that these educated mothers will have a distinctive influence on 
their sons, increasing their support for women's emancipation. If these findings 


22. William R. Polk, "The Nature of Modernization,” Foreign Affairs, ÁÁ, 1 (October 1965), 
100-111. 
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are extrapolated to the future, the increase in women's education should lead 
to an increase in men's support for women’s emancipation. Optimistically, one 
might expect a cycle of increasing education for women, increased support of 
women's emancipation by the men of the society, and a slow expansion of op- 
portunities for women in the society. 

Such a cycle, however, rests on two assumptions. One is that the findings of 
this study can be confirmed: that mother's education continues to have a lib- 
erating effect on the boy. While it seems reasonable to expect this, it must be 
recalled that the sheer expansion of education may mean that education as a 
factor comes to have less importance. Especially is this the case where rapid ex- 
pansion has led to indifferent teaching and slight learning. Unless education 
continues to have an impact on the girl, she cannot in turn influence her son. 

The second assumption is that the attitudes towards women's emancipation 
result in real social change. There is the danger that verbal attitudes may be 
only a reflection of official ideology, not of basic predisposition to accept change. 
Where political socialization is so widespread, people may come to have one 
set of attitudes for public expression and another set for the private enforce- 
ment of social norms and expectations. While state action based on state ide- 
ology can open up certain kinds of opportunities for women, large scale eman- 
cipation rests on the willingness of the man to accept and support this type of 
social change. Among the "new men" of Egypt, there are indications of this 
willingness, as judged by this study of Egyptian youth. 


CHRONOLOGY 
November 16, 1967— February 15, 1968 


Arab Israeli Conflict 
1967 


Nov. 18: Israeli and Jordanian forces exchanged fire 
across the Jordan River in 2 incidents. Each side 
blamed the other for causing the incidents. 

Nov. 19: UN Secretary General U Thant said that UN 
observers had erred in a November 9 report that 
Egyptian gunfire destroyed an Israeli Defense Forces 
patrol vehicle, explaining that the explosion was the 
result of an accident in the vehicle. 

Nov. 20: A Jordanian military spokesman reported 
that Israeli artillery fire hit a refugee camp ad- 
ministered by the UN, killing 14 Jordanians and 
wounding 28. 

UAR Under Secretary in the Foreign Ministry 
Salah Jawhar met with UNTSO Chief of Staff Odd 
Bull on increasing the observation posts in the 
canal zone. 

Nov. 21: In a military communiqué, Jordan said her 
armed forces had shot down an Israeli fighter 
plane on the east bank of the Jordan River. Israel 
confirmed the loss, saying that planes were used 
after Jordanian tanks opened fire on observation 
posts in occupied territory. 

Nov. 22: The UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted a British resolution calling for the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from occupied Arab terri- 
tories and an end to all belligerency and requesting 
that the Secretary General designate a special 
representative to the Middle East "to establish and 
maintain efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted 
settlement.” The resolution also affirmed the ne- 
cessity for “guaranteeing freedom of navigation 
through international waterways in the area; achiev- 
ing a just settlement of the refugee problem;” and 
“guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and po- 
litical independence of every state in the area.” 

Nov. 23: A Syrian government spokesman announced 
that Syria “categorically and firmly rejects” the 
November 22 Security Council resolution. 

UAR President Nasir called for a new conference 
of Arab leaders to consider the November 22 
resolution. li 

Swedish Ambassador to Moscow Gunnar Jarring 
was appointed as the UN special representative to 
the Middle East as called for in the November 22 
resolution. 


Nov. 25: Israeli authorities put al-'Arish under curfew 
after a grenade attack on Israeli soldiers. 

Nov. 27: The first Arabs to return to the occupied 
West Bank under the Israeli plan for reunion of 
families crossed the Allenby Bridge. 

Nov. 28: Israeli officials reported that several build- 
ings in Dayr al-Balah in the occupied Gaza Strip 
were destroyed in reprisal for the murder of an 
Israeli volunteer. 

Nov. 29: The commander of the Israeli Defense 
Forces decreed the reduction of curfew hours in the 
occupied West Bank during Ramadan. 

The Israeli army razed the Arab village of 
Jiftlik in the occupied West Bank because the 
empty houses of the village "were a hazard to 
security and health" and had served as a "staging 
area for the terrorists." 

Dec. 1: The UAR announced that Egyptian anti-air- 
craft gunners had shot down 3 Israeli Mirage jets 
that had violated UAR air space. An Israeli com- 
muniqué said that one Israeli plane was shot down 
and denied the Egyptian report that the plane was 
a Mirage jet. 

Israeli Prime Minister Levi Eshkol proposed a 
common market for the Middle East as a substi- 
tute for the "division, fragmentation and senseless 
hatred" in the area. 

Dec. 2: Thant announced the establishment of 9 new 
observation posts in the canal area to help main- 
tain the cease fire. f 

Dec. 6: In a pledging conference at the UN, 33 gov- 
ernments pledged $26,270,340 to UNRWA. Com- 
missioner-General of UNRWA Michelmore said 
the agency would need $47.5m for the next year. 

UN peace envoy Jarring confirmed that he will 
establish his headquarters in Cyprus. 

Dec. 7: A Jordanian press report said that the Israeli 
authorities had deported 200 Bedouin from the 
Jericho area to the east bank. 

Dec. 8: The Israeli army killed 4 Arabs, dynamited 
300 houses and evicted 200 people from a village 
northwest of Jericho, Havana Radio reported. The 
action was reportedly a reprisal for Arab guerrilla 
action against Israeli forces, 

The Security Council agreed that Thant could 
enlarge the UN observer force in the canal zone 
and provide additional transport for it. 

Dec. 10: An Israeli military spokesman charged that 
an Israeli pilot whose body was returned by the 
Jordanians had been murdered, saying that an 
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autopsy, attended by a Red Cross official, showed 
he had died from beatings and stabbings. 

Dec. 13: A UAR government spokesman, Muhammad 
al-Zayyát, said that "if there are no Israeli soldiers 
in the peninsula then we will begin working to 
open the canal.” 

The Israeli Defense Ministry announced that 
Israel would not let an Egyptian dredger enter the 
canal to clear sections of Lake Timsāh as dredging 
was unnecessary for the release of the stranded 
ships. K 

Dec. 14: Jarring ended a 2 day visit to Lebanon for 
talks with government officials. 

Dec. 15: UNRWA announced the receipt of $1m 
from the Near East Emergency Donations Inc, 

Jarring arrived in Israel from Beirut. 

Dec. 16: Jarring met with Jordanian King Husayn 
in ‘Amman, 

The UN General Assembly's Special Political 
Committee voted for a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a custodian of Arab property in 
Israel. 

Dec. 18: Jarring met with UAR Foreign Minister 
Riyad in Cairo. 

Dec. 19: The UN General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion regretting that repatriation and compensation 
of the refugees had not been effected and called 
upon all governments to make very generous con- 
tributions to UNRWA. 

The Israeli army announced that 2 Arab sabo- 
teurs were killed and an undisclosed number 
arrested by security forces in the occupied West 
Bank. 

Dec. 20: Jarring ended a 4 day visit -to the UAR. 

A new Palestine commando organization, The 
Palestine Organization for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, called upon all militant organizations to 
unite. 

Dec. 21: An Israeli Defense Forces spokesman said 
that an armed group opened fire at Israeli forces 
near the Damiyah Bridge and then withdrew under 
Jordanian cover fire. One Israeli soldier was killed. 

Dec. 22: Ystaeli military authorities said that 54 
Arabs, reportedly members of terrorist organiza- 
tions, were rounded up. 

Thant said that Jarring reported his encourage- 
ment by Arab and Israeli willingness to cooperate 
and that he had been received "with utmost cour- 
tesy and with expressions of willingness to cooper- 
ate." 

Dec. 26: Jatring conferred with Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Eban in Jerusalem. 

Dec. 28: The UAR newspaper alAbrüm reported 
that Egypt had begun surveying the bottom of the 
Suez Canal to find out what obstacles must be 
removed to free the ships trapped in the canal and 
to deternine whether the sbips should leave 
through the southern or northern end of the canal. 

Israeli authorities imposed a curfew on Arab 
villages in the Gaza Strip after an Israeli vehicle 


hit a mine in the area killing an Israeli soldier : 
and wounding 3 others. 


Dec. 29: Jordanian representative to the UN Muham- 


mad al-Farra complained to the UN that Israel was 
resorting to “more oppressive measures and torture” 
and that Israel's “acts of lawlessness” were contrary 
to international law. 

Al-Ahram reported that the UAR had rejected 
any offers to help in clearing the canal and that the 
Egyptian Suez Canal Authority would handle the 
operation. 


1968 
Jan. 1: A group of 24 Arab leaders from occupied 


Jerusalem submitted a petition to Israel protesting 
the deportation of several Arab Jeaders, calling it 
a violation of international law. 

A Jordanian military spokesman reported that 
Israeli artillery fired on the Wadi al-Yabis camp 
in the east bank, killing 3 civilians and wounding 
6 others. 

Israel returned 500 Egyptian prisoners from the 
June war and announced that a complete exchange 
had been arranged. 


Jan. 3: Jarring arrived in Jerusalem for talks with 


Israeli Foreign Minister Eban. 


Jan. 4: The UAR said it would proceed with plans 


to remove 15 stranded vessels from the Suez Canal 
without consulting Israel. 


Jan. 5: After meeting with Thant, Israeli Prime Min- 


ister Eshkol called for "direct negotiations between 
parties." 

UNRWA announced the receipt of a $100,000 
donation from Japan. 


Jan. 8: Jerusalem Radio reported that Jordanians fired 


at workers south of the Baysán Valley. Israeli forces 
reportedly returned the fire. When Jordanian fire 
resumed, Israeli planes were used. 

Jarring met with Jordanian Prime Minister Tal- 
hüni in ‘Amman 


Jan. 9: A spokesman for the Israeli Prime Minister 


outlined the government's plan for the restoration 
of the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, including a 
restoration of the buildings to a pre-1948 state 
but with modern sewage and other facilities. Many 
Jewish families will be moved into the renovated 
buildings and the 75 Arab families still there will 
be moved out and compensated. 


Jan. 11: An Israeli Finance Ministry spokesman an- 


nounced that the government expropriated an 838 
acre area in the occupied sector of Jerusalem. 
Private owners of 225 acres in the designated 
area are to be compensated. 

Israel announced that her forces had killed an 
Arab saboteur trying to blow up the oil pipeline 
between Elath and Haifa. 


Jan. 12; Israel began returning Egyptian war pris- 


oners. No figures were available. 


Jan. 13: Israeli and Jordanian troops exchanged fire 
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across the Jordan River near the Sea of Galilee. 

Jam. 14: Mortar shells were fired into Elath while 
firemen fought a blaze at the terminus of the 
Elath-Haifa oil pipeline which, reportedly, was 
started by Arab saboteurs. The fire was extin- 
guished after 4 hours. 

Jan. 15: The US announced its refusal to recognize 
the Israeli expropriation of January 11, criti- 
cizing the “unilateral actions affecting the status 
of Jerusalem.” 

Jan. 18: The Israeli army imposed a general curfew 
on the Arabs in Gaza while security forces could 
conduct a house to house search for arms. 

Israel resumed the repatriation of Egyptian 
prisoners after a 4 day delay due to desert storms. 

Jan. 20: Eight Palestine organizations formed a joint 
command to direct guerrilla operations against 
Israeli forces. The organization will be divided 
into 3 corps for “purposes of military expediency.” 

Jam. 21: Israel released another group of Egyptian 
prisoners. 

Jarring arrived in ‘Amman for talks with gov- 
ernment officials. 

The Jordanian government announced the receipt 
of about £4,400 from the Italian city Bologna to- 
wards relief of the refugees. 

An Israeli military court in Lydda sentenced 5 
Arabs to life imprisonment and 2 others for terms 
of 8 and 15 years for sabotage offenses. 

Jan. 22: Jarring arrived in Jerusalem for talks with 
Israeli officials including Foreign Minister Eban. 

Jan, 23: The last of the Egyptian prisoners of the 
June war was returned. À total number of pris- 
oners exchanged was 4,481 Egyptians for 11 Is- 
raelis. 

Jan. 24: 'The UAR announced that the country hoped 
to start freeing the ships trapped in the canal within 
a month. 

Jan. 25: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 
Israel had opened fire in the Allenby Bridge area 
and that in the ensuing exchange 3 Israeli sol- 
diers were killed and 1 Jordanian wounded. 

Israel agreed to arrangements for the removal 
by the UAR of 2 sunken vessels blocking the 
southern exit of the canal. 

An Egyptian spokesman announced that Israel 
opened fire near Port Tawfiq. An Israeli report 
said that Egypt had tried to operate a boat in the 
Suez Canal near Port Tawfiq and Israeli fire had 
prevented them from doing so. 

Jan. 26: The UN Children's Fund authorized an 
additional $512,000 in emergency aid to mothers 
and children in the Middle East. 

Jan. 27: 'Yhe UAR began work to open the southern 
section of the Suez Canal. 

Jan. 29: lsraeli security forces arrested 71 people 
suspected of belonging to an underground ter- 
rorist Organization in the Gaza Strip. 

Jan. 30: Israeli and Egyptian forces exchanged fire 

from al-Qantarah and al-Isma'iliyyah to the Great 
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Bitter Lake. Israeli authorities reported that the 
clash began with an Egyptian attempt to sail a 
small motor launch in Lake Timsah. A UAR 
military communiqué said that Israeli troops had 
opened fire on a Suez Canal Authority vessel con- 
ducting survey operations in the canal. 

A UAR spokesman for the Suez Canal Authority 
said that efforts to free the stranded vessels in 
the canal] would be suspended indefinately as a 
result of the exchange of fire with the Israelis. 

Jan. 31: AL Abram reported that Egyptian artillery 
knocked out 9 Israeli tanks and destroyed several 
Israeli artillery, anti-tank and anti-aircraft units. 

Jerusalem Radio reported that the Israeli In- 
terior Ministry would issue identity cards for men 
over 15 years in "Judaea, Samaria and the Gaza 
Strip" at the end of February. 

Feb. 1: The citizens of the Jawlan area were per- 
mitted to travel freely throughout Israel without 
passes and sell their agricultural products to buy 
goods on the Israeli market from then on. 

Feb. 2: Al-Ahram reported that Egypt will not free 
the vessels in the canal until the Middle East 
crisis is settled. 

Feb. 4: Israeli authorities announced the decision to 
transfer the Ministry of Police from Tel Aviv to 
the Arab sector of Jerusalem. 

The trial of 8 persons charged with being mem- 
bers of al-Fath began before the Lydda Military 
Tribunal. 

Feb. 5: Israeli authorities announced that only Israeli 
currency would be legal tender in the Gaza Stri 
and the northern Sinai Peninsula after February 16. 

Feb. 8: Israeli and Jordanian forces exchanged fire 
at the Allenby and Damiyah Bridges. Both sides 
reported the other had begun the clash. Three 
Israeli soldiers, 1 Jordanian soldier and 7 Jor- 
danian civilians were killed. 

Feb. 11: Jarring arrived in Jerusalem for a day's 
visit with Israeli officials. 

Clashes broke out between Jordanian and Israeli 
forces in the Jisr al-Majàmi' area. According to a 
Jordanian report, 5 Israelis were killed. 

Feb. 12: The Israeli Defense Ministry issued 1 year 
permits to many shopkeepers and businessmen in 
the occupied areas for visits to Jordan, Kuwayt 
and other Arab states. 

An Israeli Defense Forces spokesman announced 
that 71 people were arrested on suspicion of be- 
longing to sabotage organizations during a curfew 
imposed on the bazaar quarter of Nabulus. 

Feb. 13: Jarring made a day's visit to the UAR. for 
talks with Foreign Minister Riyad. 

The Israeli Ministry of Social Welfare an- 
nounced it would distribute 2 month’s supply of 
sugar, flour and cooking oil to 3500 Bedouin in 
the central Sinai desert. 

Feb. 14: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan met with 
UN Representative Odd Bull to discuss conditions 
for the work of the UN observers along the Suez 
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Canal and in the Jawlàn area. 

Jarring arrived for a day's visit to ‘Amman 
for talks with Prime Minister Talhüni on Jarring's 
recent visit with Israeli officials. 

Speaking in the US, Israeli Prime Minister 
Eshkol said that the government wanted to "nor- 
malize" life in the Jordan River area and added 
“I think that the Jordan is the natural border of 
the State of Israel." 

An Israeli Defense Forces spokesman reported 
that 8 Arab infiltrators and an Israeli soldier were 
killed in an exchange north of the Dead Sea. 

Feb. 15: Fighting broke out near the King Husayn 
Bridge and, according to Jordanian reports, Israelis 
shelled the village of Shaykh Muhammad. Jor- 
danian losses were reported at 7 soldiers and 16 
civilians killed and 27 soldiers and 32 civilians 
wounded. Jordan reported that 6 Israeli jet fighters 
had been hit and 12 Israeli tanks destroyed. The 
fighting stopped when Israel agreed to a Jor- 
danian request for a cease fire. 

In a statement, Israeli Defense Minister Dayan 
said “I do not believe that any cease fire can exist 
which does not include on the part of the Jordan- 
ians an agreement to prevent Fath men from 
crossing the Jordan River and opening fire.” 

UAR President Nasir, in addressing Arab jour- 
nalists said that Egypt would like to solve the 
problem of Palestine without war if possible, but 
added that the UAR is “not afraid of war.” 


General 
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Nov, 24: The 7 day Special Group Meeting of WHO 
in Baghdad ended with a recommendation to es- 
tablish an association for medical schools to pro- 
mote medical education in the Middle East. 

The 2 day conference of ministers from the 
4 Maghrib states in Tunis ended with an agree- 
ment to regulate their relations within a frame- 
work of a permanent consultative committee of 
the Maghrib. 

Nov. 25: The CENTO ministerial council meeting 
will be held in London April 23 to 24, the 
British Foreign Office announced. 

Nov. 29; The third conference of Arab Labor Minis- 
ters in Kuwayt ended with the adoption of a num- 
ber of resolutions including a call for establishing 
a social security scheme for the Arab countries and 
for agreements on the movements of workers 
within Arab countries. . 

A 9 day UNESCO regional seminar for petro- 
leum technology ended with recommendations in- 
cluding the expansion of facilities of existing pe- 
troleum research centers and participation by 
UNESCO in establishing 5 petroleum technology 
centers. 
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Pakistan, Iran and Turkey formed an RDC 
Lawyers Federation comprising about 100,000 law- 
yers from the 3 countries. i 

Nov. 30: The 14th OPEC conference ended a 4 
day meeting in Vienna with a communiqué ex- 
pressing “its dissatisfaction with the slow progress 
of the talks” with the oil companies, The confer- 
ence agreed to hold an extraordinary meeting in 
Beirut January 8. 

Dec. 1: The Arab League announced that an Arab 
summit conference would be held in Rabat on 
December 12, to be preceded on December 9 
by a meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers in Cairo. 

Dec. 11: The Arab Foreign Ministers Conference in 
Cairo ended with an agreement that the Arab 
summit conference will meet in Rabat on January 
17 to deal primarily with a unified Arab plan 
for dealing with the Middle East situation. 

Dec. 19: Representatives of 11 countries including 
Morocco, Algeria, the Sudan, Tunisia and Libya 
met in Tangiers to sign a definitive apreement on 
the establishment of the African Training and 
Administrative Research Centre. 

Dec. 22: Al-Ahram reported that most of the mem- 
bers of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) called for the resignation of Chairman 
Ahmad Shugayri. Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt agreed 
on the final demarcation of the land boundary of 
the Neutral Zone and the common Saudi Arabian- 
Kuwayti border. 

Dec. 24: Ahmad Shuqayri resigned as chairman of 
the PLO. 

Dee. 28: The 6 nation Arab Economic Unity Coun- 
cil ended its 3 week meeting in Cairo with a 
decision to reduce customs tariffs among the mem- 
bers up to 80% on agricultural products and up 
to 40% on industrial goods. 

Dec. 29: The Libyan Petroleum Ministry announced 
that the 14th OPEC conference in November had 
granted membership to Abu Dhabi, decided on 
making a study on programs for price stability 
of oil abroad, approved the 1968 budget, appointed 
Hasan Kamal Chairman of the Council of Gover- 
nors and Francisco Parra as Secretary General, 
and said the next conference would be June 24, 
1968 in Vienna. 
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Jan, 8: Arab League representatives decided to post- 
pone indefinately the summit conference to be 
held in Rabat on January 17. 

Jan. 9: The OPEC announced that the member coun- 
tries concerned accepted in principle an oil com- 
pany offer for gradual elimination of tax discount 
allowances. The communiqué noted the “special 
position of Abu Dhabi and Qatar” recognizing 
that such a position requires special treatment. 
Libya rejected the offer and will enter into inde- 
pendent discussions with its concessionaires on al- 
lowances. 
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Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt and Libya established the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPAEC) with its headquarters to be in 
Kuwayt. The organization will have a Council of 
Ministers, an Executive Bureau, a Secretariat headed 
by a Secretary General and a court. OPAEC was 
formed to "determine ways and means of safe- 
guarding the legitimate oil interests of its mem- 
bers... .” 

Jan, 11: The governing council of the UN Develop- 
ment Program approved the 1968 allotments for 
technical assistance including $2,175,000 for the 
Middle East. 

The Maghrib Air Transport Committee approved 
a proposal to set up a joint airline to be known as 
Air Maghrib. 

Jan. 29: A PLO spokesman announced that the post 
of Commander in Chief had been abolished and 
that the top rank would be limited to the Chief 
of the General Staff, now held by Subhi al-Jabi. 


Afghanistan 
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Jan. 7: Yugoslav President and Mrs. Tito arrived on 
a 4 day official visit. 

Jan. 26: The World Food Program committed 
$534,000 of food and aid to help resettle families, 
it was reported. 

Jan. 28: A trade delegation left for the USSR to 
sign a protocol on exchange of goods and payments 
for 1968. 

Jan. 29: The educational and cultural cooperation 
program for 1968 between Afghanistan and Bul- 
gatia was signed. 

Feb. 1: USSR Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Kosygin ended a 2 day visit. 


Algeria 


(See also, General, Iraq, Tunisia, Yemen) 
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Nov. 17: Société Nationale de Transport et de Com- 
mercialisation des Hydrocarbures (SONATRACH) 
announced the delivery of Soviet oil equipment, 
including 2 drilling rigs for prospecting teams in 
the El Borma and Amenas regions. 

Nov. 25: French Minister of State for Public Func- 
tion Michelet ended a 3 day visit for talks with 
President Houari (Hawari) Boumedienne (Bu- 
Midyan)} and Minister of the Interior Ahmad 
Medeghiri. 

Nov. 26: A new state controlled chemical company, 
Société Nationale des Industries Chimiques, was 
formed to supervise chemical industries under state 
control. 
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Nov. 28: Tunisia and Algeria issued a joint com- 
muniqué agreeing to step up communications and 
cultural contacts. 

Dec. 1: The formation of Compagnie Industrielle de 
Gaz Naturel Liquifié (CICAL) to handle the ar- 
rival of Saharan natural gas in 1970 was approved. 

Dec. 10: An official communiqué announced the ap- 
pointment of Finance Minister Ahmad Kaid to 
the FLN párty head and the dissolution of the 5 
man party secreteriat whose functions will be as- 
sumed by Kaid. Ousted were Mohand Ou el-Hadj, 
"Tayebi Larbi, Cherif Balkacem, Youssef Khatib and 
Salah Boubnider who were called to "other func- 
tions." 

Dec. 15: The official news agency reported that troops 
loyal to the President had foiled an attempted 
coup by dissident army units led by Tahir Zbiri in 
the El Affroun-Mouzaiaville district. President Bou- 
medienne announced that the "criminal conspir- 
acy" which had threatened to "plunge the country 
into a dangerous adventure" had failed and that 
he had assumed direct control of the army, dis- 
missing Col. Zbiri. 


` Dec. 16: Boumedienne announced that the last of the 


“misled” troops had been returned to their barracks. 
Dec. 19: It was announced in Paris that the govern- 

ment converted 65m American dollars into Amer- 

ican gold. . 

Dec. 28: A group of about 1,000 members of the 
armed forces met in Algiers to reaffirm “unbend- 
ing” support of the President. 

Dec. 31: Syrian Minister of Interior Muhammad Id 
Ishawi ended a 5 day visit for talks with govern- 
ment officials. 

Jan. 1: France signed an agreement giving the coun- 
try control of all internal civil aviation matters. 
Jan 4: Algérie Presse reported that the 1968 budget 
would be set at about £550m with slightly over 
half being spent on the Administrative Budget and 
the rest on the Development Budget. The receipts 
are to total £377m with the deficit of £173m to 

be met by the issue of state bonds and loans. 

Jan. 8: SONATRACH signed an agreement to de- 
liver 4.5m tons of crude to Krupp of West Ger- 
many and Promos of Switzerland within the next 
4 years. 

Jan. 12: Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et 
FIndustrie Afrique, a subsidiary of the Banque Na- 
tionale de Paris, agreed to cease all its activities in 
Algeria and transfer them to the Banque Nationale 
d'Algérie. 

Jan. 26: An Indian trade delegation ended a 4 day 
visit. 

The government agreed to supply the UAR with 
100,000 tons of crude to meet "the UAR's urgent 
need for crude oil." 

Jan. 31: 'The French completed their withdrawal from 
the Mers el-Kebir naval base. 

Feb. 2: The Algiers section of the National Union of 
Algerian Students, protesting proposed government 
supervision of union elections, prolonged what was 
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to be a 1 day strike after police allegedly arrested 
several students. 

Feb. 7: French teachers at Algiers University pro- 
tested against alleged police action towards 3 
French teachers during the student strike begun on 
February 2. 


Cyprus 
(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Turkey) 
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Nov. 16: The UNFICYP Information Bureau an- 
nounced that the Force units occupied positions on 
hills in the area of Ayios Theodhoros and 
Kophinou. 

Turkish Representative to the UN Eralp asked 
the Secretary General to insure that the Greek 
Cypriots attacking Turkish Cypriot villages with- 
draw. 

Nov. 17: A Turkish note was delivered to the Greek 
Ambassador in Ankara reported]y blaming Greece 
for the present crisis and asking for prompt and 
specific action to prevent a recurrence of the fight- 
ing. 

Nov. 18: Turkish fighter planes were reported to 
have flown over the country 4 times. 

Nov. 19: Commander of the Cypriot National Guard 
George Grivas left for "consultations" with Greek 
military leaders in Athens. 

Nov. 20: A Greek Cypriot woman was killed near 
Avdehellero by a man reported to have been a 
Turkish Cypriot. : 

Turkish Foreign Minister Caglayangil said that 
Turkey was prepared to use all means at her dis- 
posal to lift the threat to Turkish Cypriots. 

Nov, 21: UN officials reported that a 3 man UN 
patrol had been disarmed, beaten and taken pris- 
oner by Turkish Cypriot soldiers north of Nicosia. 
It was reported that one man escaped and the 
others released after an hour. 

A Turkish Air Force reconnaissance plane flew 
over the country several times. 

Nov. 22: Greek Foreign Minister Pipinelis announced 
that Greece’s reply to the Turkish note was de- 
livered to Ankara. 

US President Johnson appointed former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Cyrus Vance as a special en- 
voy to Cyprus. 

U Thant issued identical messages to the Presi- 
dent of Cyprus and the Prime Ministers of Greece 
and Turkey appealing to the governments “to avoid 
any action that could precipitate a new outbreak of 
hostilities and to exercise the utmost restraint in 
the present explosive circumstances.” 

Nov. 23: US special envoy Vance conferred with 
Turkish leaders in Ankara and later flew to Athens 
for talks with Greek officials. 

Nov. 24: The government asked for “an immediate 


emergency meeting" of the UN Security Council 
"in view of the clear threat of invasion of the 
territory of the Republic of Cyprus by Turkish 
forces." 

President Makarios said that "whether the war 
which threatens our island will be avoided or not 
does not depend on us” and said that Turkey “may 
force war on us.” 

Nov. 25; The UN Security Council in a concensus 
statement called upon the parties concerned "to 
show the utmost moderation and restraint" and to 
refrain from any act which might aggravate the 
situation. 

Vance arrived in Athens to report Turkey's po- 
sition to Greek Foreign Minister Panayotis. No 
details were disclosed. 

Nov. 28: Vance ended talks with Turkish Foreign 
Minister Caglayangil in Ankara on Turkish de- 
mands that the Greek army be withdrawn in a 
period shorter than 3 months and on Turkish de- 
termination to land troops in the country unless 
the demands are met. $ 

Nov. 29: Cyprus protested to the UN about Turkish 
aggression, listing Turkish overflights and other 
acts. Secretary General of NATO Brosio said that 
“The efforts made so far for peace have met with 
success and I am confident we are going to make 
peace. No final agreement has been reached but 
progress has been made.” i 

Dec. 2: The Athens news agency reported that Turk- 
ish Foreign Minister Caglayangil said that an 
agreement over Cyprus had been reached. 

Greek Foreign Minister Pipinelis announced 
that “an agreement has been reached which, among 
other things, provides for phased withdrawal from 
Cyprus of the armed forces of Greece and Turkey 
except for the regular contingents." i 

Dec. 3: Greece sent a message to Thant accepting 
the call for a withdrawal of troops from Cyprus 
and accepting the suggestion that the UN should 
take a larger role in the peace keeping operations 
in the country. 

Turkish Prime Minister Demirel announced the 
acceptance of Thant’s appeal and expressed sup- 
port for broadened functions for the UNFICYP 
which could include “supervision of disarmament, 
which should extend to all forces constituted after 
1963.” 

President Makarios replied to Thant’s appeal 
saying that he would welcome the constructive 
suggestion and that his full reply would be sent in 
12 hours. 

Dec. 4: President Makarios’ reply said that any en- 
largement of UNFICYP should be considered by 
the Security Council with “due regard to the sov- 
ereignty” of Cyprus. 

Dec, 5: Turkish Prime Minister Demirel, reporting 
to a joint session of the Senate and Assembly, said 
“Turkey's decision is definite; Turkey will not give 
up its rights in Cyprus or the rights of our kinsmen 
in Cyprus.” 


CHRONOLOGY 


Dec. 8: The first contingent of Greek Army soldiers 
to quit Cyprus left for Athens. 

Dec, 11: Thant appealed to the Security Council to 
renew the mandate for the UNFICYP, suggesting 
the enlargement of the mandate to include "super- 
vision of disarmament and the devising of practical 
arrangements to safeguard internal security." 

Dec, 22: The Security Council unanimously extended 
the UNFICYP mandate until March 26 but did 
not extend the authority of the mandate. 

Dec. 29: 'The Turkish Cypriot radio announced that 
Turkish Cypriot leaders had formally set up their 
own "transitional administration" and appointed 
an 11 man Executive Council headed by former 
Vice President Fazil Kutchuk. 

Jan. 4: Makarios announced full freedom of move- 
ment for Turkish Cypriots with the exception of 
those in Nicosia's Turkish quarter. 

Jan. 12: Makarios announced there would be a presi- 
dential election within 45 days and said that the 
government was preparing a new constitution for 
the country. 

Jan. 15: Rival Greek Cypriots demonstrating for and 
against Makarios clashed in Nicosia. 

Feb. 8: Ankara Radio reported that 5 Turkish 
Cypriot students were denied entry into Cyprus 
after spending their holiday in Turkey with their 
families. 


Ethiopia 
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Nov. 28:-Ethiopian and Somalian officials ended 3 
day talks on frontier problems. 

Dec. 4: The country formally applied to become a 
full member of the East African Economic Com- 
munity. 

Dec. 11: Emperor Haila Silassé opened the first ses- 
sion of the OAU. 

Dec. 15: The second conference of African planners, 
begun on December 4 and sponsored by the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa, ended with rec- 
ommendations including a proposal to establish a 
consultative service to hasten Africa’s economic 
growth. 
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Jan. 19: The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) together with the In- 
ternational Development Association and Sweden 
agreed to a $27m loan for a 4 year highway de- 
velopment program. 

Jan. 28: Yugoslav President Tito conferred with the 
Empetor in the capital. 


Iran 
(See also, General, Kuwayt, Lebanon) 
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Nov. 16: The government announced a Rs 400m 
allocation to the Animal Husbandry Organization 
to finance larger loans for stock breeders. 

Nov. 23: The Lavan Petroleum Company (LAPCO) 
announced a 5,426 b/d oil strike in the Gulf, it 
was reported. 

Nov. 25: The Shah inaugurated Tehran University’s 
Rs 400m atomic reactor center. 

Nov. 26: Yugoslavia signed an oil barter deal under 
which Yugoslavia will import 500,000 tons of 
Tranian crude in exchange for Yugoslav capital 
goods. 

Nov. 27: Yugoslavia extended $50m of credit to 
build a high tension electricity network in northern 
Iran. The credit, repayable over 10 years at 3%, 
will be repaid with Iranian oil, textiles and shoes. 

Bulgarian President Traikov ended a week's visit 
for talks with the Shah and Prime Minister 
Hoveida. 

Nov. 29: The US celebrated with Iran the official 
end of American aid to the country. 

Dec. 1: A military delegation arrived in Moscow 
reportedly for talks on acquiring more Soviet arms. 

Dec. 3: The Shah opened the Ahwaz pipe rolling 
mill which has an annual capacity of 360,000 tons 
and will manufacture 80% of the pipe for the 
trans-Iranian gas pipeline. 

Dec. 4: The Shah inaugurated the Consortium's 
£18m petroleum products export terminal at Ban- 
dar Mah Shahr which has a throughput capacity 
of 350,000 b/d. 

Dec. 16: Denmark announced it will lend about $2m 
to finance 4 factories for cement, dairy, cold storage 
and food packaging. 

Dec. 20: Preliminary surveys by French oil tech- 
nicians showed large deposits of crude 200 kilome- 
ters west of Isfahan, it was announced. 

Dec. 25: Parliament ratified a bill authorizing $260m 
to strengthen the armed forces, especially in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Dec, 27: The Export-Import Bank signed a $10m 
loan agreement to buy machinery, equipment, ma- 
terials and services to be used by INOC for a new 
$15.6m plant at Ahwaz. 

Dec. 30: The government announced it will exchange 
diplomatic relations on the ambassadorial level 
with Libya. 
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Jan, 2: The USSR news agency Tass reported that 
the head of a Soviet Foreign Ministry department, 
Vladimir Yerofeyev, will replace Grigory Zaitsev 
as Ambassador. 

Jan. 9: The government announced that the country 
is prepared to participate in “any form of re- 
gional cooperation” for the defense of the Gulf 
area. 
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Jan. 12: The Shah inaugurated the Farahabad power 
plant which will have a total output capacity of 
247,000 kilowatts, 

Jan. 13: Kuwayti Head of State Shaykh Sabah al- 
Salim Al Sabah ended a 4 day official visit with 
the announcement that the 2 countries agreed on a 
final settlement of the outstanding continental shelf 
issue. 

Jan, 21: The Shah and Empress Farah ended a 5 day 
visit to Malaysia. 

Jan. 28: Prime Minister Abbas Hoveida explained 
the country’s, attitude towards the British with- 
drawal from the Gulf saying "Iran's policy has 
always favored a regional collaboration, but there 
is one point that must be made clear, namely that 
this does not concern countries situated outside the 
Gulf area.” 

Jan. 29: The Shah and Empress Farah ended an 8 day 
visit to Thailand. 

Jan. 31: The Shah announced the cancellation of his 
state visit to Saudi Arabia to have been from Feb- 
ruary 3 to 8. 


Itaq 


(See also, General, Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Turkey) 
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Nov. 18: President ‘Arif accused the Iraq Petroleum 
Company (IPC) of trying to drain the country's 
wealth saying that "the stubborness of IPC and its 
persistence in draining out wealth led us to promul- 
gate Law Number 97." 

Minister of Planning Muhammad. Sadi an- 
nounced that France will finance the construction 
of a £12m oil refinery at Basrah. 

Industry Minister Khalil Ibrahim Husayn ended 
an 8 day visit to Poland and a 2 day visit to East 
Germany. 

Nov. 23: 'The French group ERAP signed an agree- 
ment with INOC getting part of the acreage expro- 
priated from IPC in 1961. The contract covers 
10,800 square kilometers in central and southern 
Iraq. 

Nov. 27: Kurdish leader Mustafa al-Barazáni sent an 
ultimatum to President ‘Arif saying that if Kurdish 
demands were not met by the end of the month, 
Kurdish ministers and other representatives would 
withdraw from the government, it was reported. 

Nov. 28: Oil Minister ‘Ali al-Hasani announced that 
a Soviet delegation of oil experts arrived for talks 
with INOC “with a view to drawing up an agree- 
ment for oil exploration and development in the 
northern part of the country." 

Nov. 29: 'The Cabinet reduced the National Defense 
tax on salaries effective December 1 by one half 
in the income brackets of Ds 100 a month or less 
and by 30% or less on higher incomes. 
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Dec. 1: The government announced that sabotage 
incidents had taken place at oil installations in 
Kirkuk. 

Dec. 3: A decree was issued under which all 16 pri- 
vately owned newspapers will cease publication, 
effective December 4 and will be replaced by 5 
nationalized dailies edited by state officials, Cabinet 
permission will be required to publish a privately 
owned newspaper. The 5 dailies are: al-Jumbiiriy- 
yah, al-Masa’ al-Thawrah al-Arabiyyah, al-Muwatin 
and the Baghdad Observer. 

Dec. 11: Prime Minister Tahir Yahya announced that 
entry into oil installations and power and water 
pumping stations was banned except by permission 
of the authorities. 

Dec. 17: The USSR signed an agreement to speed up 
the establishment of 5 Soviet financed industrial 
projects in the country. 

Dec. 21: The Oil Industries Employees and Workers 
Union and IPC signed a contract raising the mini- 
mum daily wage for casual labor from Ds 0.60 
per day to 0.66 and the salaries of employees are 
to rise in proportion in 3 stages over a 2 year 
period. There will also be an increase in allow- 
ances, payments of bonuses and annual leave, 

Dec. 24: The USSR, in an exchange of letters, agreed 
to assist INOC in the development of its oil in- 
dustry by providing aid for drilling production in 
southern Iraq, helping the transport and marketing 
of the oil produced and carrying out exploration 
for oil in specified areas in return for the delivery 
of Iraqi crude. 

Dec. 30: A Turkish delegation ended a week's visit 
with a joint communiqué announcing an agree- 
ment under which Iraq would sell 100,000 tons of 
natural gas and 75,000 tons of crude a year to 
Turkey and a Turkish oil company will prospect 
for oil in northern Iraq. 
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Jan. 6: Al-Jumhériyyah reported that 6 ministers re- 

signed. The new ministers are: 

"Abd al-Karim Kannünah: Economy 

‘Taha al-Hajj Ilyas: Education 

‘Abd al-Hamid Hani: Labor and Social Affairs 

Jamal Ahmad Hamdi: Health 

Yasin Khalil: Youth Welfare 

Faysal Sarhan al-‘Irs: State 

The Ds 11m gas treatment and sulphur recovery 
plant at Kirkuk was inaugurated. i 

President ‘Arif and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces ‘Abd al-Rahmān Muhammad opened 
the Ds 2m atomic reactor in al-Suwayrah. 

Jan. 12: Baghdad University students declared a strike 
reportedly protesting the lack of freedom in the 
country and the failure of the government to estab- 
lish a parliamentary democracy. 

Jan. 22: 'Yhe Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry 
for Agrarian Reform were combined to form the 
Agriculture and Agrarian Reform Ministry. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Jan. 24: A French military delegation ended a 10 
day visit. 

The Cabinet approved an Italian loan financing 
75% of the construction costs of a Ds 4m sugar 
factory. 

Feb. 1: The Algerian company SONATRACH and 
INOC signed an agreement for cooperation in all 
fields of the petroleum industry, Baghdad Radio 
reported. 

Feb. 4: Baghdad Radio announced that the oil com- 
panies agreed to pay the loss in royalties, amount- 
ing to £4,457,181, incurred by the devaluation of 
the currency. 

Feb. 7: France made public a letter to President 
DeGaulle from Kurdish leader Mullah Mustafa 
Barazüni begging the President not to sell arms to 
Iraq until the Kurdish problem is settled. 

Feb. 8: Economy Minister 'Abd al-Karim Kunnünah 
ended a trip to New Delhi and arrived in Cairo 
to lead an Iraqi delegation in UAR economic co- 
ordination meetings to begin February 10. 

Feb. 9: President ‘Arif told the French newspaper Le 
Monde that Baghdad had received "offers from 
numerous companies" beside the Compagnie Fran- 
çaise des Pétroles for rights in the North Rumaylah 
oil field but that "France will have priority.” 

Feb. 10; President “Arif accompanied by Oil Minister 
‘Abd al-Sattar ‘Alf al-Hasani ended a 4 day visit 
to France for talks on acquiring French arms and 
on oil. A joint communiqué was issued saying that 
the Middle East problem could not be settled until 
Israel withdrew from territories occupied during 
the June war. 

Feb. 12: A 5 man Turkish oil delegation ended a 12 
day visit for talks with INOC officials. 

Feb. 15: French official sources reportedly confirmed 
a deal for the sale of 70 armored gun carriers to 
the country. 


Israel 
(See also, Axab Israeli Conflict) 
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Now, 23: The government reduced import duties by 
an average of 1596 to compensate for the devalua- 
tion. Low customs rates were cut 20 to 33%, high 
rates were cut 14 to 20%. Duties on essential food- 
stuffs were not changed. 

Nov, 27: The Ahdut Avodah party approved a merger 
with the Mapai party. 

Dec. 3: Deputy Chief of Staff Chaim Bar Lev was 
appointed Chief of Staff effective January 1, re- 
placing Itzhak Rabin who will become Ambassador 
to the US. 

Dec. 11: Prime Minister Eshkol asked that all minis- 
ters and political leaders clear public statements 
with the government. 

A spokesman for the Prime Minister announced 
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that Eshkol will visit the US in the beginning of 
February. 

Dec. 12: A Rumanian economic delegation, led by 
Foreign Minister Cioara, arrived for an 8 day visit 
for talks on economic and trade relations. 

Former Prime Minister Ben Gurion announced 
at a Rafi party meeting that he was not ready to 
return to the Mapai party under present conditions 
and with the present Mapai leadership. 

Dec. 13: The Rafi party voted to merge with the 
Mapai and the Ahdut Avodah parties. 

Dec. 19: Rumania signed an agreement increasing 
trade to $31m and an agreement for the planning 
and building of factories in Rumania. 

Dec. 21: US officials confirmed that a first delivery 
of A-4 Skyhawk aircraft, ordered before the war, 
had been made. 
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Jan. 4: Brazil signed an agreement under which Israel 
will help Brazil develop atomic energy for peaceful 
uses. 

Jan. 5: The US asked the government for $3.3m in 
compensation for the families of the men killed 
in the Israeli attack on the USS Liberty during the 
June war. 

Jan. 8: The Prime Minister ended a 4 day visit with 
US President Johnson and the 2 issued a joint 
communiqué saying that "The President agreed to 
keep Israel's military defense capability under active 
and sympathetic examination and review in the 
light of all relevant factors, including the ship- 
ment of military equipment by others to the area.” 
Israel also endorsed the basic idea for peace in the 
area including respect for the integrity of all na- 
tional territories and justice for the Arab refugees. 

Jan. 10; The Defense Ministry announced the exten- 
sion of its compulsory military service from 30 to 
36 months. 

Jan. 12: Prime Minister Esbkol ended a 9 day visit to 
the US. 

Jan. 20: Defense Minister Dayan will visit the US 
from February 19 to 25 in a trip sponsored by the 
Israel Bonds Organization and the United Jewish 
Appeal, it was reported. 

Jan. 21: 'The Ahdut Avodah, the Mapai and the Rafi 
parties merged to form the Israel Labor Party. 
Jan. 22: 'The Knesset approved the new 1968/1969 
budget of about $600m. Development expenditures 
were estimated at slightly less than 20% of the 
budget with about 62% of the current revenue 

going for defense. 

Jan. 26: The British Admiralty announced that the 
Israeli submarine Dakar was reported missing about 
150 miles north of Alexandria. 

Feb. 8: Labor Minister Yigal Allon ended visits to 
the US and England. 

The Secretariat of the Israel Labor Party unani- 
mously elected Golda Meir as the party Secretary 
General. 
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Feb. 15: Jerusalem Radio reported that Defense Min- 
ister Dayan will not leave for the US on Februaty 
19 as planned. 


Jordan 


(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, UAR) 
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Nov. 18: The Development Board approved its 1968 
development budget of about Ds 8m providing for 
the completion of projects already approved. 

Prime Minister Bahjat al-Talhüni delivered a gov- 
ernment policy statement saying that the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces from territory occupied 
since June 5 was the government's main objective 
and that the government "will spare no effort" to 
equip the army with the latest arms "from any 
source." 

Nov, 21: King Husayn conferred with British Foreign 
Secretary Brown in London on the Middle East 
situation. 

Harrison Symmes presented his credentials to 
Crown Prince Hasan as US Ambassador replacing 
Findley Burns. 

Nov. 22: The government won a 40 to 3 vote of 
confidence on the statement of November 18. 

Nov. 23: The Ministry of Finance announced the 
receipt of the Kuwayti installment of Ds 1,358,024 
as decided upon at the Khartüm Conference. 

Nov. 26: King Husayn ended a 6 week tour of Arab 
and Western capitals. 

Dec, 1: Prime Minister Talhüni announced an order 
authorizing a government committee to confiscate 
produce arriving in the east bank suspected to be of 
Israeli origin and to seize vehicles transporting such 
produce and arrest persons dealing in the produce 
for trial in military courts. 

Dec. 2: Iraqi Chief of Staff Mahdi ended a 7 day 
visit to inspect Iraqi troops stationed in Jordan. 
Dec. 20: The Finance Ministry announced the receipt 
of the December installment of Kuwayti aid of Ds 

1,164,021. 

Dec. 30: Minister of Economy Hatim al-Zu'bi an- 
nounced the ban on entry of eggs and chicken 
from the occupied West Bank and the transport of 
sheep and goats from the east to the West Bank 
without a permit issued by the Jordanian Di- 
rectorate of Supplies. 
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Jan. 12: A West German parliamentary delegation 
ended a week's visit. 
King Husayn approved a new draft law requiring 
that Jordanians between 18 and 40 years old serve 
2 years in the armed services. 
Jan. 13: The government received a draft agreement 
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from the US for the supply of about 30,000 tons of 
wheat at 2.5% over 20 years under the Food for 
Peace program. 

Jan. 14: Director of the US AID Funari said that 
the US would stop providing monetary aid because 
of the progress the country made in developing its 
own economy and because it is receiving aid from 
Arab countries. 

Jan. 20: Lebanese President Charles Hilü and a dele- 
gation ended a 2 day state visit. 

Jan. 22: The House of Representatives passed the 
1968 budget of Ds 84, 651,030. Revenue is esti- 
mated at Ds 72,947,680 leaving a deficit of Ds 
11,703,350. 

Jan. 23: UAR. Vice President Mahmüd Riyàd ended 
a day's visit for talks with Prime Minister Talhüni 
reportedly on unified Arab action to serve the Arab 
cause. 

'The government received the Kuwayti install- 
ment of £1,358,024. 

Jan. 30: Minister of Economy Zu'bi announced that 
the Soviet delegation which arrived on January 10 
for a 19 day visit "will conclude its mission on 
February 5." 

Feb. 5: ‘Amman Radio announced that the Soviet 
delegation ended its visit to promote economic 
relations and to study natural resources, industry, 
transport, public and municipal services and: tele- 
communications. 

Feb. 7: 'The government announced the receipt of the 
Saudi Arabian second installment of £4,320,987 
including the difference resulting from devaluation. 

Feb. 8: The government granted the Yugoslav firm 
INA on an oil concession for 25 years and re- 
newable for another 15 for oil prospecting in an 
area where oil may exist. 

Feb. 11: The Ministry of Finance announced that the 
country signed 2 agreements for the export of 
phosphates to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia of 
200,000 and 60,000 tons respectively during 1968. 

Feb. 14: The US announced it will resume arms ship- 
ments to the country and that detailed negotiations 
on a new military agreement with Jordan had be- 


gun. 


Kashmir 
1967 


Dec. 8: The Indian government announced the re- 
lease of Shaykh Mohammad Abdallah conditioned 
on his remaining in the territory of Delhi and 
refraining from meeting foreigners or addressing 
meetings. 

Dec. 9: Shaykh Abdallah told the Indian government 
that he would not accept its order releasing bim 
from detention because of restrictions on his free- 
dom of speech and movement. 

Dec. 10: The Indian government announced it would 
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not rescind the order releasing Abdallah from de- 
tention. 

Dec. 11: President of the Plebiscite Front Mirza 
Afzal Bey warned India that the “reign of terror 
in Kashmir will not suppress the Kashmiris’ urge 
for freedom.” 

Dec, 25: Abdallah rejected an Indian government 
order relaxing restrictions on him, saying he would 
accept nothing less than a complete restoration of 
his rights including his right to return to Kashmir. 
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Jan. 2: India restored full rights to Abdallah. The 
Plebiscite Front announced its determination to 
"continue the struggle" for self determination in 
Kashmir. 


Kuwayt 


(See also, General, Iran, Jordan, Persian Gulf, 
Syrai, Turkey, UAR) 
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Nov. 21: A Yemeni delegation headed by Minister 
of Economy 'Attür ended a 2 day visit to explain 
"the situation in Yemen and canvass support for 
the Republican Regime and the National Economy" 
and to discuss economic relations. 

Nov, 23: Minister of Finance and Oil 'Atiqt said that 
the devaluation of the pound would have some 
"unfavorable effects" but that these effects were 
limited because the oil revenues were pegged to 
the dollar and a "good part" of the state's sterling 
reserves were invested in shares. 

Nov. 25: A Turkish delegation led by Commerce 
Minister Ahmet Turgel ended a 5 day visit with a 
joint statement that the talks were fruitful and 
that agreement on economic and commercial co- 
operation was possible. 

Nov. 29: 'The Arabian Oil Company of Japan an- 
nounced a new gusher with a flow of about 
6,300b/d in its off shore areas. 

Dec. 18: The government announced that Iran can- 
celled a 5% tax imposed on goods exported or 
re-exported to Iran from Kuwayt in ships of the 
Kuwayti Maritime Company. 

Dec. 24: The Amir issued a decree extending the 
territorial waters to 12 nautical miles whether for 
the mainland or the islands of Kuwayt. 

Jan. 9: Iraqi Prime Minister Tahir Yahya accom- 
panied by a 7 man delegation ended a 3 day visit 
to review the Middle East situation and to promote 
mutual relations. 

The Kuwayti Fund for Arab Economic Devel- 
opment (KFAED) and Iraq issued a joint state- 
ment that the Fund agreed, in principle, to finance 
a paper mill at Basrah and an electric power station 
at Samarra’, it was reported. 
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Jan. 20: Minister of Defense Shaykh Sa'd al-‘Abdallah 
Al Sabah ended a 5 day visit to France reportedly 
to seek French arms. 

Jan. 25: UAR Vice President Mahmüd Riyád ended 
a 2 day visit for talks with officials on the Middle 
Fast situation. 

Feb. 7: Bahrayn's Head of State Shaykh ‘Isa Bin 
Salman Al Khalifah ended a 4 day visit for talks 
with the Amir. 

Feb. 12: A Rumanian delegation headed by Oil Min- 
ister Alexandra Boaba arrived for talks on coop- 
eration in oil affairs. 


Lebanon 
(See also, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, UAR, Yemen) 
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Nov. 16: President Charles Hilü ended an 8 day 
tour during which he made official visits to Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Director of the Middle East Operation for the 
IMF John Gunter arrived for talks with officials 
including Governor of the Central Bank Sarkis. 

Nov. 22: The country marked its 24th anniversary 
of independence. 

Nov. 24: The details of a French loan were an- 
nounced. Of the total loan of Fr 126m, Fr 25m is a 
direct treasury loan repayable over 15 years at 4% 
and Fr 101m is in guaranteed credits. 

Nov. 25: The government seized the defaulting Arab 
Economy Bank. Governor of the Central Bank 
Sarkis announced that depositors would be paid in 
full. 

Nov. 27: Former Chairman of Intra Bank Yusuf 
Baydas was taken into custody in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, on a warrant issued by Lebanon through 
Interpol. 

Nov. 28: Chairman of the Litani River Authority 
Antoine Baz announced that plans for construction 
of a dam at Mayfadün were cancelled and instead 
a dam will be built at Khardali. 

Nov. 30: Khalil Salim was named the Director of 
General Finance of Intra Bank and Muhammad 
‘Ata’ Allah and Pierre Daghir were named to the 
Board of Governors. 

Dec. 6: Lebanon filed a request with Switzerland for 
the extradition of Yüsuf Baydas. 

The US Commodity Credit Corporation signed 
an agreement which will allow Lebanon to import 
a maximum of 150,000 tons of wheat worth $12m 
to be paid in dollars over 3 years. 

Dec. 16: A fiscal stamp of about £5 for foreign 
travellers arriving in Lebanon through Beirut In- 
ternational Airport was discontinued. 

Dec. 28: Intra Bank resumed business. 


1968 
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Jan. 15: Speaker of the House Sabri Hamadah an- 
nounced that the Karámi government will resign 
"in February" to make way for the caretaker gov- 
ernment which will supervise the national elections 
on April 17. 

Jan. 17: Yran signed a treaty of friendship with the 
country. 

Jan. 22: UAR. Vice President Mahmüd Riyad ended 
a day's visit. 

Jan. 30: 'The Parliament approved the 1968 budget 
balanced at L£ 712,238,000. Defense expenditures 
were estimated at L£ 135,875,100 and education 
expenditures were estimated at L£ 101,502,500. 

Feb. 8: 'The new election Cabinet was formed. The 
ministers are: 

‘Abdallah al-Yafi: Prime Minister, Finance and 
Defense 

Fu’ad Butrus: Vice Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister 

Hinr (Henri) Fir'awn: Minister of State with- 
out Portfolio 

Rashid Baydün: Justice 

‘Uthman al-Danà: Public Works 

Idwar (Edouard) Hunayn: Economy 

Jan (Jean) ‘Aziz: Education, Planning and In- 
formation 

Anwar al-Khatib: Water Resources 

Khalid Junbulat: Agriculture and Health 

Sulayman Franjiyyah: Interior 


Libya 
(See also, General, Iran) 
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Nov. 27: A British firm, Elequip of Wigston, was 
awarded a £ 72,000 contract to supply a mobile 
generating plant. 

Dec. 7: The official news agency announced that a 
number of Italian fishing boats, operating in 
Libyan territorial waters has been detained. 

Dec. 11: Two US companies, Ashland Oil and Re- 
fining Company and Whitestone Petroleum Corpo- 
ration announced they had jointly acquired the 
Circle Oil Company which owns 3 concessions in 
the country. $ 

Dec. 24: The country celebrated its 16th anniversary 
of independence. 
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Jan. 9: A Cabinet reshuffle was announced. The new 
ministers are: 
Wanis al-Qadhdháfi: Foreign Affairs 
al-Hadi al-Qa'üd: Finance 
Ahmad Najm: Economy and Trade 
‘Ali "Atiqah: Development and Planning 
Anwar Sassi: Housing 
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Shams al-Din al-Arabi: Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

Maatugh Adam: Tourism 

‘Umar bin ‘Amir: Communications 

Jan. 15: One hundred six people were put on trial 
in Tripoli accused of planning subversive activities 
and acts of terrorism against the state. 

Jan. 24: The Criminal Court in Tripoli adjourned 
the trial of 106 people until February 3. 

Jan. 31: Turkish President Cevdet Sunay accom- 
panied by a 22 man delegation ended a 5 day visit 
for talks with King Idris on bilateral relations and 
increasing cooperations in all fields. 


Morocco 
(See also, General) 
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Nov, 19; King Hasan announced the birth of his 
fourth child, a girl. 

Nov. 21: Negotiations for Moroccan association to 
the EEC opened in Brussels. 

It was reported that a shipment of Czech arms, 
including 6 tanks, arrived. 

Dec. 6: The government bought 150,000 tons of 
wheat, worth $8.9m, from the US, it was an- 
nounced. 

Dec. 19: The UN General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution requesting that Spain accelerate the decolo- 
nization of Ifni and determine with Morocco the 
procedures for the transfer of powers. 

Dec, 25: The Ministry of Information announced 
that former Chairman of the state phosphate min- 
ing agency Office Chérifien des Phosphates and 
present Minister of Justice Ali Benjelloun was dis- 
missed after inquiries into the operation of the 


agency. 
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Jan. 3: Minister of Finance Tahiri said that the 1968 
budget would be one of “continued positive aus- 
terity.” 

Jan. 12; King Hasan inaugurated work on a $20m 
US designed earth dam on the Ziz River. 

Jan. 17: King Hasan announced a Cabinet reshufile. 
The new ministers are: 

Driss Slaoui: Justice 

Thami Ouazzani: Tourism 

Abdel Hafid Boutalib: Public Works 

Abdessalem Benaissa: Labor 

Ahmad bin Kiramah: Commerce 

Minister of the Interior Oufkir was given charge 
of Veteran's Affairs and Resistance Fighters. 

Jan. 23: 'Yhe USSR, under the 1966 Economic Co- 
operation Convention, agreed to build a 60MW 
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anthracite fired power station at Djerada by 1971. 
die 7: Italy agreed to a $10m loan for the five year 
plan. 


Pakistan 
(See also, General) 
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Nov. 23: President Ayub dedicated the Mangla Dam, 
capable of producing 400,000 kilowatts of power, 
and 7 other projects under the Indus Basin re- 
placement works plan. 

Nov, 28: West German Chancellor Kurt-George 
Kiesinger ended a 3 day visit. 

Nov. 30: The government announced the opening of 
bids for the construction of the Tarbela Dam. 

Dec. 9: The USSR signed an agreement for the ex- 
change of commodities on an expanded scale in- 
cluding Pakistani importation of 16m rupees worth 
of pig iron from the USSR. 

Dec. 18: The National Assembly passed a bill au- 
thorizing the State Bank of Pakistan to set up an 
Industrial Credit Fund to advance loans through 
specialized agencies. 

Dec. 23: US President Johnson issued a joint com- 
muniqué after a brief meeting with President Ayub 
reviewing Pakistan's development progress and the 
world situation with special emphasis on moving 
towards peace in Vietnam. 

Dec. 24: The Rumanian Ambassador announced that 
trade between the 2 countries will increase by 
12% during the next year to reach $9.45m. 

Dec. 25: Muhammad ‘Ali Jinnah's birthday was 
celebrated. 

Dec. 27: Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion M. M. Ahmad announced that China had 
agreed to $40m of credits to supplement the pre- 
vious credit of $60m for the Third Plan period. 
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Jan. 1: President Ayub accepted the resignation of 
Foreign Minister Sayyid Sharifuddin Pirzada, it 
was reported. 

Jen. 6: 'The government expelled First Secretary in 
the Indian Consulate P. N. Ojha, accusing him of 
being involved in a secessionist movement in East 
Pakistan. The Indian government denied the 
charges and expelled Counselor Ahmad. 

Jan. 14: A. Hungarian delegation arrived to conclude 
new trade apreements. 

Jan. 17: Yugoslav President Tito ended a 7 day visit 
with a joint communiqué announcing agreement 
to enlarge areas of cooperation in economic, com- 
mercial and cultural spheres. 

Feb. 1: Jordanian King Husayn ended a week's visit 
for talks with President Ayub on the Middle East 
situation, 
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Persian Gulf 


(See also, General, Iran, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia) 
1967 


Dec. 6: A consortium of 3 Japanese companies, 
Maruzen Oil, Daikyo Oil and Nippon Oil, was 
awarded a 40 year oil concession covering 4,416 
square kilometers of offshore acreage. The agree- 
ment calls for 50% tax plus 12.5% royalty ex- 
penses in accordance with the OPEC formula. 

Dec. 12: The UN General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution reaffirming the “inalienable right of the 
people of Oman" to self determination and inde- 
pendence. 


- 1968 


Jan. 16: British Prime Minister Harold Wilson, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, announced that 
Britain would withdraw its forces from the Persian 
Gulf by 1971 and that Britain's "basic interest in 
the prosperity and security of the area remains." 

Jan. 17: The Bahrayn government issued a joint com- 
muniqué with Saudi Arabia stressing the need to 
strengthen mutual cooperation and agreeing to con- 
tinue with plans for a causeway linking the island 
with Saudi Arabia. 

Jan. 18: Babrayn's Director of Information Shaykh 
Muhammad Ibn Mubarak Al Khalifah said he 
hoped the British would not withdraw before 1971 
saying that defense would be a serious problem 
and that Bahrayn would regard Iran's claim to it as 
a threat. 

Jan. 21: Shaykh Zayd Ibn Sultan of Abu Dhabi and 
other rulers of the Gulf Shaykhdoms reportedly 
offered to pay the entire cost of maintaining British 
forces in the area. 

Jan. 22: British Defense Minister Denis Healy re- 
jected any possible offers by the shaykhdoms to 
pay the cost of keeping British forces in the area, 
it was reported. 

Jan. 28: An official Kuwayti delegation headed by 
Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad AI 
Sabah ended a day's visit to Bahrayn as part of a 
fact finding tour of the Gulf. 

Jan. 29: The official Kuwayti delegation ended a day's 
visit to Qatar. 

Jan. 30: 'The Kuwayti delegation ended its tour with 
a visit to Dubai. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also, General, Jordan, Lebanon, Persian Gulf, 
Sudan, UAR, Yemen) 
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Nov. 15: Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Re- 
sources Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamānī said that the 
government was determined that its income from 
mineral resources should constitute 30% of the 
general budget within 15 years. 

Nov. 16: Lebanese President Charles Hilü ended a 
5 day visit for talks on the Middle East situation 
and on the need to strengthen economic and trade 
cooperation. 

Nov. 27: PETROMIN, and Italian fitm ENI and the 
US firm Phillips Petroleum Company signed an 
agreement to jointly prospect and exploit 77,381 
square kilometers in the Rub‘ al-Khalt. 

Nov. 28: The Italian company INCAS signed a Rs 
11,297,000 contract for the construction of the 
Huraymilah-Malham road. 

Nov. 29: A UAR-Saudi Arabian joint committee, 
headed by Saudi Minister of Finance and National 
Economy Amir Musa'id Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman and 
UAR Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki ended a 2 day meeting. 

Nov, 30: The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
announced that foreigners may not act as commer- 
cial agents and that Saudi Arabian agents are re- 
quired to register with the Ministry all the firms 
they represent. 

Dec, 2: Rumania signed an agreement to get about 
9m tons of crude over the next 4 years. 

Dec. 8: The Arabian Oil Company (AOC) announced 
an oil discovery in its concession in the Neutral 
Zone which tested at about 6,300 b/d, it was 
reported. 

Dec. 12: Continental Engineering of the Netherlands 
signed a $14.08m contract as prime contractor for 
the Jiddah water desalination and power plant 
project. Aqua-Chem of Wisconsin was awarded the 
subcontract for the construction of the desalina- 
tion plant. 

Dec. 26: A 30 year concession to prospect in the 
Red Sea was granted to Sinclair International Oil 
Company, Natomas and the Pakistani government. 
The concession, renewable for 10 years, will give 
Saudi Arabia 14% of the proceeds of all crude 
oil, asphalt and natural gas found and 50% of the 
profits. 

Dec. 27: The assets of the Misr and Cairo banks 
in Saudi Arabia will be transferred to a proposed 
Saudi Arabian-Egyptian bank, it was reported. 
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Jan. 8: Bahrayn's Director of Information Shaykh 
Muhammad Ibn Mubarak Al Khalifah ended a 
day's visit for talks with King Faysal. 

Jan. 11: Jordanian King Husayn accompanied by 
Prime Minister Talhünr and Crown Prince Hasan 
ended a 2 day private visit with King Faysal. 

Jan. 17: Bahrayn's ruler Shaykh ‘Isa Ibn Salman 
Al Khalifah ended a 2 day official visit with King 
Faysal for talks on Britain’s defense cuts in the 
Middle East. 
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Jan. 20; King Faysal received a visiting Somali 
economic delegation headed by Minister of Plan- 
ning and Development ‘Abdallah Muhammad 
Ahmad. 

Jan. 27: Turkish President Cevdet Sunay ended a 6 
day visit for talks with King Faysal on the Middle 
East situation. 

Jan. 31: A delegation of PETROMIN left for a 
week's visit to the Sudan to explore prospects of 
cooperation in petroleum industries. 

Feb. 8: Governor of PETROMIN ‘Abd al-Hadi 
Tahir announced that the company and the US 
company Jefferson Lake Sulphur were to form a 
joint company with a capital of Rs 45m for the 
manufacture of sulphur from natural gas in the 
Eastern Province. 

Feb. 14: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad Al Sabah ended a 2 day visit for talks 
with King Faysal. 


Somalia 
(See also, General, Saudi Arabia) 
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Jan. 5: 'The country resumed diplomatic relations with 
Britain. 

Jan. 7: US Vice President Humphrey ended a day's 
visit after signing an $8.5m loan for a modern 
water system in Mogadishü. 

Jan. 26: The World Food Program committed 
$423,000 in food aid to assist a number of projects, 
it was reported. . 

Jan. 31: 'The country resumed diplomatic relations 
with Kenya. 


South Arabian Federation and 
Eastern Aden Protectorate 
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Nov. 18: A West German television reporter, Walter 
Mechtel, was killed in the Steamer Point area. A 
NLF spokesman said his organization was not 
responsible. 

Nov. 25: British High Commissioner Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan announced the end of the state of emer- 
gency and that British forces would no longer 
exercise the power of arrest without trial or search 
without warrant. 

Nov. 26: British troops pulled out of all areas but 
the Steamer Point area and the Khormaksar airport. 

British Minister without Portfolio Lord Shackel- 
ton returned to London for instructions on the 
British desire to maintain a limited number of 
troops in the area after independence and on 
economic aid to the country. 
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Nov. 28: High Commissioner Trevelyan at a parting 
press conference said "I wish a happy, peaceful 
and prosperous future for the country." 

Nov. 29: Britain and the NLF signed an agreement 
and issued a joint communiqué announcing South 
Arabia's independence and saying that while 
negotiations continued on continued British aid, 
that existing aid for civil and military establish- 
ments would continue for the next 6 months. The 
country will be named the People's Republic of 
South Yemen. 

AII British troops were evacuated. 


People's Republic of 
South Yemen 
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Nov. 30: Qahtin al-Sha'bi was proclaimed President 
of the Republic by decree for 2 years. The 13 man 
high command of the NLF will serve as a 
legislature until a constitution is drawn up. 

British delegate to the UN Lord Caradon told 
the UN General Assembly that the islands of Perim, 
Kamarin and Suqutra would go to the Republic 
and that the Khuriya Muriya Islands would be given 
to Oman. 

Dec. 1: The President of the Republic issued a decree 
forming a new government. The ministers are: 

Sayf Ahmad al-Dali'i: Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad ‘Ali al-Haytham: Interior and Act- 

ing Health 
‘Ali Salim al-Bayd: Defense 
Mahmüd ‘Abdallah ‘Ashish: Finance 
" Abd-al-Fattáh Isma'il al-Jawfi: Culture, National 
Guidance and Yemeni Unity Affairs 

Faysal Shamlan: Works and Commerce 

Faysal ‘Abd al-Lafif al-Sha'bi: Economy, Foreign 
Trade and Planning 

‘Adil Mahfaz Khalifah: Justice and Pious Foun- 

dations 

Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Bafaqih: Education 

‘Abd al-Malik Ismail: Labor and Social Affairs 

Umar Akbari: Local Administration and Acting 

Agriculture and Agrarian Reform 
President Sha'bi assumed the positions of Prime 
Minister and Commander of the Armed Forces. 

The government announced that ‘Ali Muhammad 
Hasan was appointed Governor for the Khuriya 
Muriya Islands. 

Dec. 12: The Arab League Council unanimously 
approved the admission of the Republic as the 
League's 14th member. 

Dec. 14: The UN General Assembly admitted the 
country as a member of the UN. 

President Sha'bi announced the retirement of the 
Commander of the Armed Forces and 16 other 
officers. 
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Dec. 18: The government decreed the division of 
the Republic into 6 governates. The ist will 
include Aden, Dar Sa'd ‘Imran and the Islands of 
Perim, Kamarán, Sugutra and Khuriyá Muriyà. 
The 2nd will include Lahij, Subayhi, Hawshabi, 
‘Alawi, Radfan, Shi'b, Halimayn and Maflahi. The 
3rd will include Upper and Lower Yafi' Fadli, 
‘Awadhil, Dathinah and Lower 'Awlaqi. The 4th 
will include Baybán, Upper ‘Awlaqi, Wahidi and 
the northwest areas of Hadramawt. The 5th will 
include the other areas of Hadramawt. The 6th will 
include Mahrah. 

Dec. 28: The country's first newspaper al-Thawri 
began publication. 
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Jan. 30: The government set up a 3 man committee 
to catalogue all government property left behind 
by the British forces. The committee will main- 
tain and organize the disposal of all such property. 

Feb. 2: Defense Minister Salim al-Bayd and a delega- 
tion left for the USSR to seek aid for development 
and reconstruction of the armed forces. 

Aden Radio announced the government's de- 
cision to begin trials of former ministers, sultans 
and shaykhs as “lackeys of the imperialists.” 

Feb. 13: President Sha'bi said that the country's 
economy was facing a "grave crisis" and called for 
both maximum austerity and British aid. 


Sudan 
(See also, General, Saudi Arabia) 
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Nov. 17: Finance Minister Husayn al-Sharif al-Hindi 
announced that Saudi Arabia agreed to a $15m 
loan for economic development projects, it was re- 
ported. 

Nov. 23: The government was defeated when the 
Assembly refused, by a majority of 10, to confirm 
the provisional order authorizing a compulsory 
savings levy. 

Nov. 26: Yemeni Prime Minister 'Ayni ended a day's 
visit for talks with government leaders. 

Nov. 28: The government turned down an East 
German proposal for consular relations, it was 
reported. 

Nov. 29: President al-Azhari's visit to the USSR in 
January was postponed, it was announced. 

Nov. 30: The 3 following ministers resigned from 
the government: 

Hillery Logali: Labor and Cooperation 
Ahmad al-Sayyid Hamad: Commerce 
Muhammad Ziyadah: Industry and Mining 

Dee. 2: Italy agreed to loan $12m to improve internal 
transportation and communications. 

Dec. 5: Minister of Finance Hindi announced the 
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receipt of £ 3.5m from Saudi Arabia as the first 
installment of a £ 5m loan. 

Dec. 6: Hindi presented the 1968 budget with an 
estimated income of S£ 92m and expenditures set 
at S£ 102m. S£ 42m was allocated for develop- 
ment projects. 


1968 


Jan. 19: The World Bank approved a $2ám loan 
at 6.25% to the Central Electricity and Water 
Corporation for the expansion of electric and 
transmission facilities. 

Jan. 25: The government resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with England. 

Feb. 7: The State Supreme Council dissolved the 
Constituent Assembly over the opposition’s de- 
mands that the Assembly be extended until it had 
approved a permanent constitution for the country. 
General elections were scheduled for April 26. 

Feb, 10; Minister for Animal Resources Nasr al-Din 
al-Sayyid announced his resignation because of the 

overnment's decision to dissolve the Assembly. 

Feb. 12: Defense Minister Adam Madibü ended a 


visit to East Europe and Russia and announced - 


that Russia would strengthen the Sudanese Air 
Force and that Yugoslavia would help build up the 
navy under arms deals valued at $34m. 


Syrian Arab Republic 
(See also, UAR) 
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Nov. 25: Yemen signed a cultural agreement for 
cooperation in education, culture and the arts. 

Nov. 27: The government received Ds 600,000 from 
Kuwayt as an installment of aid decided upon by 
the Khartim Conference. 

Nov. 28: President Atāsī said his country would 
boycott the proposed Arab summit meeting to be 
held in Rabat. 

Dec. 2: A delegation headed by Prime Minister 
Zu'ayyin ended a 4 day visit to the USSR. 

Dec, 10: A delegation headed by Zu'ayyin arrived in 
Paris for talks on the sale of Syrian crude. 

Dec, 18: Al-Ba'th published a decree merging the 
ministries of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. 
Dec, 27: The USSR signed an agreement to super- 

vise the construction of a Euphrates Dam. 


1968 


Jan. 20: Yemeni Foreign Minister Hasan Makki 
arrived for a brief visit. 

Jan. 21: UAR Vice President Mahmüd Riyad ended 
a 2 day official visit for talks with government 
leaders. 

Jan. 27: An East German delegation led by Deputy 
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Prime Minister Gerhard Weiss ended a 10 day 
official visit. 

Feb. 15: Damascus Radio reported that Mustafa Tallas 
replaced Ahmad Suwaydani as Chief of Staff and 
was also made First Deputy Defense Minister. 


Tunisia 
(See also, General, Algeria) 
1967 


Nov. 16: Three day negotiations on Tunisia’s associa- 
tion with the EEC were adjourned. 

Nov. 24: President Habib Bourguiba (Bi-Raqibah) 
opened the new port of La Goulette. 

Nov. 28: Secretary of State for the Presidency Bahi 
Ladgham presented the 1968 ordinary budget 
balanced at Ds 124m and said that no tax increase 
was foreseen. 

Nov. 30: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Ayni met with 
President Bourguiba. 

Dec 22; France signed 2 agreements on cultural and 
technical cooperation. 

Dee. 27: The IMF announced its approval of a stand 
by arrangement authorizing drawings up to $9.61m 
over the next 12 months. 

Algerian and Tunisian delegates began 3 day 
talks on economic cooperation. 

Dec. 31: The official government journal published a 
finance law’ increasing direct and indirect taxation 
by 5% to insure a balanced budget. 


1968 


Jan. 10: Canada agreed to give 13,500 tons of wheat 
worth £385,000. 

US Vice President Hubert Humphrey ended a 2 
day visit. 

Jan. 23: President Bourguiba increased the political 
bureau of the Destour Socialist Party from 15 to 
19 members and added 7 new members to the 
party’s central committee. 

Jan. 27: The Destourian Socialist Party Central Com- 
mittee held its annual meeting. 

President Bourguiba announced he would name 
a Prime Minister next year to act as President in 
case of a vacancy in the presidency and said such 
an amendment to the constitution would be intro- 
duced to “guarantee the continuity of the state.” 

Jan. 29: A presidential decree announced that Ahmad 
Mestiri had been replaced by Bahi Ladgham as 
Secretary of State for the National Defense. 
Mestiri announced that his resignation both from 
the government and from the Destour Party was 
because of his disagreement with the way reforms 
were being undertaken in the country's trading 
structure. 
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Turkey 


(See also, General, Cyprus, Iraq, Kuwayt, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia) 


1967 


Nov. 16; All main airports were closed to civilian 
traffic from 6:30 A.M. to 10:50 P.M. 

Nov. 18 Kuwayti Information Minister Jabir al-‘Ali 
al-Salim Al Sabah ended a 5 day visit as a guest of 
Tourism and Publicity Minister Kursat. 

Nov. 28: An Itaqi delegation ended a visit after 
signing an agreement under which Iraq will export 
$4m worth of petroleum products to Turkey. 

Dec. 1: The government announced that the country 
will not import wheat, beginning in 1969, in years 
when normal weather conditions prevail. 

Dec. 4: The National Assembly rejected a motion 
of censure on Parliamentary debate on the govern- 
ment’s handling of the Cyprus crisis. 

Dec, 18: Finance Minister Cihad Bilgehan introduced 
the 1968 budget of T£ 22,412m. The estimated 
deficit of T£ 99m is to be met by an internal 
loan of T£ 500m and by economies in the civil 
service. 

Dec. 30: Troops were reportedly put on alert antici- 
pating a crisis over the declaration in Cyprus of a 
Turkish Cypriot Council. 


1968 


Jan. 6: India agreed that technical cooperation dis- 
cussions should be held between the countries’ 
Ministries of Education and Commerce. 

Jan. 9: Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended a 6 day 
official visit to India. 

Jan. 17: 'The European Investments Bank announced 
granting a $5.6m credit for equipping the super 
phosphates plant being built at Samsun. 

Jan. 20: The government opened normal diplomatic 
relations with the Greek government. 

Jan. 25: France agreed to lend Fr 72m, Fr 24m of it 
in cash and Fr 48m in commercial credit to be re- 
paid over 20 years at 3 to 3.5%. 

Feb. 14: Greece agreed to discuss with the country its 
complaints about the treatment of the Turkish 
minority in the Greek held part of Thrace. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also, Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Iraq, Jordan, 
Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen) 


1967 


Nov. 19: The British Foreign Office announced that 
the 2 countries agreed to resume diplomatic re- 
lations. Sic Harold Beeley was accepted as the 
British Ambassador. 
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Nov. 20: The US State Department lifted travel 
restrictions to the country. 

Nov. 21: The East German news agency ADN re- 
ported that Deputy Foreign Minister Wolfgang 
Kiesewetter is in Cairo for talks with Egyptian 
officials and will sign a cultural protocol during 
his stay. 

Nov. 23: The Central Union of the Soviet Cooper- 
atives will present 5,000 tons of kerosene and 
other goods as a gift to the UAR, it was reported. 

Nov. 26: A government spokesman, Zayyat, said the 
government was “against giving bases to anyone 
and certainly against giving bases to the Soviet 
Union or to the United States or any country.” 

Dec. 1: Minister of Petroleum and Mining Yünis 
said that substantial reserves of natural gas were 
discovered in the Nile Delta, it was reported. 

Dec. 2: Under Secretary for the Minister of Economy 
Husayn Hamdi announced a trade protocol for 
1968 with Turkey under which the UAR will im- 
port copper, timber, sulphur, chemical materials, 
tobacco and lentils in exchange for Egyptian cotton, 
iron products and certain machines and spare parts. 

Dec. 3: The government news agency reported that a 
squadron of Soviet TU-16 bombers arrived on a 
goodwill visit. 

Dec. 4: Iraqi Prime Minister Tahir Yahya, accom- 
panied by an economic delegation, ended a 4 day 
visit to discuss the Middle East situation and com- 
mercial relations. 

Dec. 6: A government spokesman, Zayyát, said that 
a new refinery to replace those lost in September 
would be built “in some other part of the country.” 

Dec. 8: Editor of a-Abram Haykal said that Egypt's 
ability to defend herself was now completely re- 
stored and that the country’s economy was being 
replanned as a war economy. 

Dec. 14; Contracts for carrying out aeromagnetic and 
seismic surveys and oil drilling in the Western 
desert, as called for under the 1964 UAR-USSR 
agreement, were signed between the USSR firm 
Technoexport and the UAR General Oil Organiza- 
tion. 

Dec. 18: A Soviet tanker with 30,146 tons of crude 
arrived in Alexandria. 

Dec. 24: An agreement was reached in Delhi on 
tariff concessions with India and Yugoslavia pro- 
viding for up to 50% reduction in the most 
favored nation rate of customs duties and for 
mutual expansion of trade. 

Dec. 26: President of the American University in 
Cairo Bartlett announced a $100,000 grant from 
Mrs. DeWitt Wallace of New York. 

Dec. 28: Spain signed a long term agreement on trade 
and economic cooperation providing for the regula- 
tion of trade which is to toral $150m until 1974. 


1968 


Jan. 8: Agreement was reached with 70 West German 
companies on refinancing credits worth £ 18m, 
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it was announced. The Central Bank of Egypt 
agreed to repay the loans plus 696 interest in 12 
ne installments beginning at the end of 
1968. 

Jan. 9: The Aswan High Dam power station was 
inaugurated. 

Jan. 13: A Soviet delegation, headed by First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers Kirill 
Mazurov, ended a week's visit. 

Jan. 14: Jordanian King Husayn and Prime Minister 
Talhani ended a day's visit for talks on Arab 
solidarity. 

Jan. 21: The National Assembly ratified an additional 
allocation of $110,000 to the social insurance 1967 
budget, a bill ammending the regulation of cur- 
rency transactions and an economic and technical 
agreement with Algeria. 

Jan. 24: President Nasir appointed ‘Ali Sabri as 
Secretary General of the Arab Socialist Union, 
Armed Forces Commander in Chief Muhammad 
Fawzi as Minister of War, Former War Minister 
Amin al-Huwaydi as Minister of State and ‘Abd 
al-Mubsin ‘Abd al-Niir as Minister of Local 
Government. 

Jan. 25: Saudi Arabia gave the government about 
$10.2m as the second installment of aid agreed 
to at the Khartam Conference. 

Jan. 26: Al-Abram reported that the armed forces 
Supreme Command was reorganized to rebuild the 
country’s power. The President will have command 
and control of the armed forces. Defense affairs will 
be granted to the President, the National Defense 
Council and the War Minister. The War Minister 
is to be the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces and is directly subordinate to the President. 

The USSR signed a trade protocol calling for up 
to about $312m worth of exchanges in 1968. 

Jan. 30: Foreign Minister Riyàd ended a tour of 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Kuwayt, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to exchange views on the Middle East 
situation. 

Jan. 31: 'The Egyptian General Petroleum Corporation 
announced that oil had been struck in the 
Alamein field again. 

The trial of armed forces personnel in the con- 
nection with the June war was adjourned until 
February 25. 

Feb. 5: President Nasir met with Yuposlav President 
Tito for talks on the Middle East situation. 

Feb. 11: Iraqi President ‘Arif ended a day's visit for 
talks with Násir on the results of his meetings with 
French President DeGaulle. 


Yemen 
(See also, Kuwayt, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia) 
1967 
Nov. 16: Prime Minister ‘Ayni announced that UAR 
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President Nasir had agreed to maintain the eco- 
nomic accords between the UAR and the country 
including the agreement that Egypt will continue to 
defray the cost of the Republican Army until next 
june. 

Nov. 17: The Royalist Foreign Minister said that 
Egyptian forces in Yemen had been reduced from 
70,000 to 25,000 and should be gone by mid- 
December. 

Nov. 19: Ahmad Muhammad Nu‘man announced his 
resignation from the Republican Council giving 
as his reason the refusal of the new régime to 
cooperate with the Arab 3 nation committee on 
Yemen. 

Prime Minister ‘Ayni said that some Soviet made 
military aircraft had arrived to strengthen the 
Republican armed forces. 

Dec. 5: The San‘a’ Radio said that serious fighting 
was going on between the Republican and the 
Royalist forces in the vicinity of the capital. 

Dec. 7: A Royalist spokesman, Hashim bin Hashim, 
reported that Yemeni Royalist forces had given the 
government in San‘a’ 40 hours to "surrender the 
city or be annihilated.” 

Dec. 8: Republican Chargé d'affaires at the UN 
Yahya Jaghmán denied reports that San‘a’ was 
threatened by Royalist forces saying “The Royalists 
have been saying that for the last five years that 
they were besieging San‘a’.” 

Dec. 13: Prime Minister ‘Ayni said that the US was 
the only country giving arms and ammunition to 
the Royalists and was supplying the Royalists with 
advisors. The US State Department denied the 
statement. 

Dec. 18: The Cabinet of ‘Ayni resigned. Hasan 
al-Amtri became the new Prime Minister. 

Dec. 23: 'Amri named a new Cabinet as follows: 
‘Abd al-Salàm Sabra: Deputy Prime Minister 
Hasan Makki: Foreign Affairs 
Muhammad Said al-Attár: Economy 
Ahmad 'Abduh Sa'id: Treasury 
‘Abdallah Barakát: Interior 
Qàdi Muhammad al-Hajji: Justice 
Muhammad ‘Abduh Nu'miàn: Information 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Tayyib: Education 
‘Abdallah al-Qurshimi: Public Works 
Ahmad al-Rahümi: Transport 
‘Ali al-Matari: Health 
‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Ghani: Agriculture 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Ansi: Local Administration 
Qadi Husayn al-Siyaght: Waafs 
‘Abduh ‘Uthman: Yemen Unity Affairs 

Dec. 26: A government commission announced the 
decision to confiscate all property of 123 former 
rulers and their families which, the commission 
said, had been unjustly seized by the privileged 
under British rule. 

Dec. 27: Moscow Radio reported that Soviet diplo- 
mats were temporarily evacuated from San‘a’ be- 
cause of fighting in the area. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1968 


Jan. 1: The International Committee of the Red 
Cross reported heavy fighting near San‘a’ causing 
heavy civilian casualties. 

The government reported that 3 men were ex- 
ecuted in San‘a’. 

Jan. 2: The Royalist government rejected a proposal 
by the 3 nation peace mission for a meeting with 
Republican leaders. 

The Soviet news agency Tass reported that Ye- 
meni Royalists had cut all roads linking San‘a’ 
with the north and south of the country and with 
the Red Sea. 

Jan. 6: San‘a’ Radio reported that 16 Yemeni were 
executed after being found guilty of participating 
in terrorist activities. 

Jan. 7: A Republican army communiqué said that 
150 Royalists were killed in a battle near San‘a’ 
and that documents had been captured proving 
that foreign mercenaries were attacking under 
“special authorization from Saudi Arabia.” 
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San‘a’ Radio reported that Foreign Minister 
Hasan Makki sent cablegrams to UN Secretary 
General Thant and all Arab Foreign Ministers 
appealing for international intervention to “halt 
the bloodshed caused by Saudi Arabia.” 

Jan. 12: The 3 nation committee on Yemen appealed 
for an immediate cease fire and for an end to all 
outside interference in order to create the proper 
atmosphere for holding a peace conference. 

Jan. 14: The Royalist command at al-Anis issued a 
communiqué reporting the destruction of a Soviet 
built missile base in eastern Jahran. 

Jan. 15: San‘a’ Radio reported that Republican forces 
had killed 200 infiltrators and mercenaries in a 
battle in the northeast. 

Jan. 18: 'The 3 nation peace mission ended a week's 
meetings in Beirut with the decision to refer the 
Yemeni conflict back to Saudi Arabia and Egypt. 

Jan. 29: Algerian envoy to Yemen Cherif Belkacem 
announced Algeria had given the country ADs 
10m. 

Feb. 8: San‘a’ Radio reported that the Hudaydah Road 
was reopened after a 6 day Royalist seige. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THE DAWWADAH OF THE FEZZAN 


Frederic C. Thomas, Jr. 


This account is based on a visit among the 
Dawwadah which was made in 1960 with an 
anthropology student from the University of 
Libya. Much of the material that was collected 
could not be checked by observation or ques- 
tioning of other informants to sift out inevita- 
ble bias and hyperbole. Also, the visit was re- 
stricted to the principal Dawwadah community 
at Qabr ‘Awn, and their other two villages, 
Mandara and Truna, were not observed. 

Still, any description of these people, how- 
ever narrow the study, is of some value. The 
Dawwadah have been neglected by travelers 
and writers, who generally seek out the more 
picturesque tribes or historic centers of reli- 
gion and trade. The Dawwadah have been dis- 
missed by those few who have bothered to look 
in on them as a colorless and rather unattrac- 
tive people, insignificant in number and un- 
important in influence. 

Where the Dawwadah are unique, however, 
is in their curious adaptation to a most inhos- 
pitable environment. They live beside three 
small, brackish lakes hidden deep in the Libyan 
Sahara, isolated from the outside world by a 
vast “sand sea.” They have managed to exist 
partly by eating a variety of small crustacean, 
a primitive kind of proto-shrimp, which is 
found in their lakes. Known as d#d, the Arabic 
for “worm,” these tiny creatures have given 
their name to the Dawwadah or “wormeaters” 
of the Fezzan. 

This type of shrimp (artemia salina) occurs 
in many of the salt lakes of Africa and in the 
Great Salt Lake of America, but the Dawwadah 
seem to be the only people who fish for it and 
use it as food. Probably. isolation and poverty 


forced them to exploit everything they found, 
and thus they discovered that the small red 
creatures which appeared in their lakes were 
edible. 

The sand sea in which the Dawwadah vil- 
lages are secluded is known as the Zallaf. This 
gteat expanse of dunes, which attain heights 
of 400 feet or more, is bordered on the north 
by the oases which mark the Wadi al-Shati’ 
and on the south by the oases of the Wadi al- 
Ajal. The journey to Qabr ‘Awn is rendered 
especially difficult by the fact that the direction 
of travel is perpendicular to the general orien- 
tation of the dunes. From the Wadi al-Ajal 
eight chains of dunes must be traversed before 
reaching Qabr ‘Awn and from there another 
eight to Truna in the very heart of the sand 
sea. Each chain is separated by long corridors 
which appear to the outsider as more empty 
desolation. However, to the Dawwádah each 
valley in this wilderness has a name and cer- 
tain characteristics, such as clumps of young 
palm, a particular shrub which camels eat, or 
salt depressions which fill when there is rain. 

After eight hours of travel the last ridge is 
surmounted, and the valley of Qabr ‘Awn 
spreads out below. Most immediately striking 
is the lake. An irregular oval, it measures some ` 
600 yards in Jength and perhaps 400 yards at 
its widest point. Its shallow borders are green 
with algae, its center a deep blue, and when 
the d#d are plentiful the water is said to take 
on a pinkish tinge. No one knows how deep 
the lake is, and the Dawwadah say that it is 
impossible to dive to the bottom (no doubt 
largely because of the high salt content and 
buoyancy of the water). Unlike other lakes 
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in the region, the one at Qabr ‘Awn never 
dries up, its level varying only a foot or so 
between summer and winter. 

The lake is not in the broad center of the 
valley where one would expect but immediately 
at the foot of an immense dune, leaving only 
enough space for a thin band of palms along 
the shore. Halfway up this dune some strips 
of white cloth are attached to stakes which 
have been driven deep into the sand. From one 
stake hangs an incense pot. This simple monu- 
ment marks the grave of ‘Awn, the patron 
saint of the village. 

Qabr ‘Awn, which means literally "grave of 
“Awn,” has a population of about 250 persons. 
Viewed from the summit of the dune, their 
village appears as a disorderly array of palm- 
leaf shelters in different sizes and shapes. The 
houses are not aligned along streets or laid 
out according to any evident plan but seem to 
be scattered at random. In addition, there are 
smaller compounds where sheep and goats are 
kept at night and, some distance apart, other 
enclosures which are used for storage. Each 
family has placed its storehouse a safe distance 
away from its house so that in case the house 
catches fire their few possessions and precious 
food supplies will not be lost as well. 


* * * 


As in the case of many oasis people the 
origins of the Dawwadah are obscure. The 
` Arabs say that they have a Jewish origin and 
take their name from David, Dawzd in Arabic? 
This is no doubt an etymological coincidence 
which has been successfully exploited because 
of the vagueness of the Dawwádah themselves 
regarding their origin. Moreover, the Dawwa- 
dah do not fabricate genealogies to support 
claims to noble ancestry, and there are all sorts 
of contradictions in their reckoning. This gen- 
ealogical uncertainty on their part suggests that 
their forebears were never fully adopted into 
an Arab tribal system but were always kept 
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apart in some sort of client relationship. 

The present-day Dawwadah divide into a 
number of small groups which can be called 
tribes since each, as a rule, is an endogamous 
unit and has its own shaykh. The Hawazimah, 
who ate the majority in Qabr ‘Awn, say that 
they are descended from a certain Hazim bin 


Mur'i, an Arab of the Maqarihah tribe? Many 


years ago Hàzim, venturing into the sand sea 
in search of pasturage for his small herd of 
sheep and goats, came across the lake and 
fresh water nearby. Being a poor man without 
camels, he decided to settle there with his fam- 
ily and plant some palm trees, and his descend- 
ants have lived in Qabr ‘Awn ever since. 
The village also includes several families, 
known as Ashagat, who live some distance 
apart from the Hawazimah and claim a very 
different origin. They trace descent from a holy 
man named Jibril who, six generations ago, 
came from an unknown place in the western 
Sahara. (This is the direction from which most 
North African holy men appear). According 
to their traditions, Jibril, whose full name they 
do not know, was either a Tuareg or an Arab 
who married a Tuareg woman. In either case 
his offspring could, by the Tuareg system of 
matrilineal succession, consider themselves to 
be of Tuareg extraction. This the Ashagat did, 
which suggests a client relationship to the 
Tuareg like that which their present neighbors, 
the Hawäzimah, once had to the Arabs. 
Hawazimah and Ashagat are quite different 
in appearance. Hawazimah men are generally 
shorter in stature. They have an oval face, pro- 
nounced cheekbones, a curious, even bulbous 
nose, and everted lips. Many of them have a 
small, straggly beard which gives them an al- 
most oriental appearance. On the other hand, 
the Ashagat are taller, longer-headed, and have 
a straight nose and more regular features. 
The women cannot be similarly compared. 
Except for the crone who, as in many com- 
munities, is no longer bound by the rules of 


1. Over 100 years ago the explorer Richardson heard of Jewish slaves in the Fezzan. He 
speculated that they were "the corrupt descendants of the converts of the Abyssinian Jews, who 


ages ago penetrated Central Africa vía the provinces of Darfur and Kordofen . 
. , London, 1848, ii, p. 293. 


J., Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara. . 


. .” Richardson, 


2. Maqàrihah are the largest nomadic tribe in the Fezzan, ranging in their migrations from 
the Wadi al-Sháti', where some of them have cultivations, as far north as the pre-desert steppe 


of Tripolitania. 
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seclusion and modesty, Dawwadah women live 
a segregated existence beyond the view of 
strangers, They scamper into the nearest hut or 
make a wide detour when a stranger ap- 
proaches in their direction and will only speak 
to him from behind the wall of their com- 
pound. 

Other Dawwadah live some distance away 
in the villages of Truna and Mandara. These 
settlements, like Qabr ‘Awn, are situated by 
lakes of the same name. About twenty miles 
from one another in a rough triangle, they 
are the only inhabited places in the sand sea. 
The origin of the Dawwadah in each com- 
munity seems to be different. Those living to- 
day at Truna are known as the Matatra and 
claim descent from Arabs of the Juwaydah 
tribe, which today has cultivations and some 
camels on the Wadi al-Shati’. The inhabitants 
of Mandara further complicate the picture by 
splitting into three sub-tribes which appear to 
have come originally from the Wadi al-Ajal. 

Among these various Dawwadah tribes, who 
comprise no more than a total of 500 persons, 
there seems to be little feeling of common 
identity. In fact, those at Qabr ‘Awn regard 
the Mandara people as inferior in that they are 
related historically to the “Fezzanis” or Arab- 
ized Negroes of the Wadi al-Ajal rather than 
to the purer Arab stock of the Wadi al-Shati". 
Hawazimah and Mandara do not intermarry, 
and when in 1947 a young Hawazimi sought 
the hand of a Mandara girl her people drove 
him from their village. Some Hawazimah pro- 
ceeded to avenge the insult, and in the course 
of the ensuing fracas, a Mandara shaykh was 
struck a fatal blow. 'The French, who were ad- 
ministering the Fezzan at the time, imprisoned 
the culprit, but it is significant that no blood 
money was transferred. This suggests insuffi- 
cient mutuality of interest to require some sort 
of customary reparation when grievous injury 
is done. Ordinarily compensation is clearly 
preferable to a permanent rift and damage to 
the society as a whole, but not so at least 
among these Dawwadah. 

This lack of cohesion and common interest 
reflect in part the diversity of their origins. 
Some trace their ties to Arabs (as Muslims in 
Africa are prone to do), others to Arabized 
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Negroes, while the most recent arrivals pre- 
sumably have Tuareg connections. Accordingly 
they are probably the descendants of slaves or 
serfs, some of whom were bound to the Arabs 
to the north and others to the Tuaregs and 
people to the south, whence they developed 
their pedigrees. Thus they should be regarded 
more as an occupational than as an ethnic 
group. They are all Dawwadah because they 
exploit the d#d which is in their lakes and, 
moreover, refer to themselves by the generic 
term to which others attach much scorn. 
* * * 

Relations between the Dawwadah and their 
neighbors were never amicable. In the early 
days the Dawwadah developed a reputation 
as brigands who would steal camels pasturing 
in their valleys and attack the small caravans 
which passed through their territory. Hardy 
people, possessing great endurance, they were 
well suited to this predatory role. They can 
cover great distances on foot at a quick running 
walk, moving through the deep sand on tiptoe. 
Traveling thus the Dawwadah can reach Truna, 
twenty miles away, in about four hours, whereas 
with camels the trip takes twice as long. 

In the early days their intimate knowledge 
of the terrain served them well They knew 
each dune and the routes which the Arabs 
would follow. It is said that they first settled 
in Truna, which had no palm trees to attract 
them, because it commanded an important 
caravan route from the Wadi al-Shati’ to the 
north. The Dawwadah watched for the cara- 
vans and, following at a distance, raided the 
stragglers who fell behind. 

The Arabs in turn stole the ripening dates 
belonging to the Dawwádah. Dispersed over 
such a large area in small, scattered oases, their 
palms were especially vulnerable. As they could 
not depend on the date harvest to the extent 
most oasis people do, they were no doubt led 
to rely more heavily on the d#d in their lakes 
to supplement their meager diet. 

However, by owning a few trees in widely 
separated locations, each family had at least 
some assurance of a partial harvest. The crop 
might be stolen in one place, but other groves 
would probably be spared. Also the dates ma- 
ture at different times. Some are ready as early 
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as August, but in the denser groves where 
the sun scarcely penetrates they will not be 
picked until November. After gathering the 
crop in one place the Dawwádah went on to 
the next, hoping that it had not yet been visited 
by the Arabs. 

The animosity which characterized relations 
between Dawwadah and Arabs in the past per- 
sists at the present time. It is expressed in sus- 
picion and contempt. Often heard is the ac- 
cusation that Dawwadah are dishonest, that 
they lock up their tea supply so that their 
women will not drink it, and that they are 
bad Muslims who eat unclean food. Arabs ridi- 
cule the Dawwadah for their backwardness and 
isolation and their desolate choice of a home. 

By remaining secluded in the inhospitable 
vastness of the sand sea, the Dawwádah avoid 
unnecessary contact with their detractors and 
the embarrassment and even hostilities which 
would result. Relations are restricted to the 
absolute minimum necessary for trade, and 
there is no intermarriage to wear down the 
barrier. An Arab would not marry a Dawwi- 
dah girl even if she were free to do so, and the 
Arab girl would never demean herself by liv- 
ing in an isolated village and devoting her 
life to fishing for dad. 

*« + * 

DZd are a vivid red in color and no more 
than three-quarters of an inch in length. They 
are found mixed with the algae which form 
in the shallow waters at the edge of the lake. 
The shrimp live in the lake all year round, 
but in summer they are larger, more plentiful, 
and more easily separated from the algae. 

There are four hot spells, known as nawat, 
when fishing is best. These periods coincide 
with the appearance of certain stars after 
which they are named, except for the last 
(nawat uktubir) which is so called because it 
falls in the month of October. The beginning 
of each period is marked by a searing wind 
from the south which stirs up the surface of 
the lake, and the shrimp then appear. Each 
period lasts from two to four days during 
which many shrimp are caught. 

In early April, just before the first hot spell, 
a camel is slaughtered in order to assure a good 
catch. Nine men representing the main clans 
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of the community lead the beast down to the 
shore. After the ritual invocation by the Imam 
of the village, the camel’s throat is slit and its 
blood allowed to spread out on the surface of 
the lake. The meat is then divided into nine 
shares for distribution, and also the hide may 
be divided unless it has been agreed to use it 
for covering the ceremonial drums that are 
beaten at weddings, 

With the first hot period the shrimp rise to 
the surface of the lake. Soon after sunrise on 
the following day all the women, except for 
the old and crippled, gather along the shore. 
There will be at least fifty of them, including 
young girls who are learning how to fish. 
Women who are menstruating are not allowed 
to take part, nor are those who have given 
birth within the previous forty days. 

An old woman called the shaykha is in 
charge, permitting no one to begin fishing 
until all have assembled. She says bismillah (in 
the name of God), and they respond appro- 
priately and enter the water together. Spread- 
ing out along the edges of the lake they chatter 
back and forth as they fish. Activity is restricted 
to an area about four yards wide along the 
edge, beyond which the bottom shelves off 
sharply. The women wade along, knee-deep in 
the water, using a long handled, sleeve shaped 
net to sweep the surface. When the bottom of 
the net is filled with a mixture of algae and 
tiny düd, the contents are emptied into a bas- 
ket which each woman has left on the shore. 
Fishing continues until the sun gets very hot, 
at which time the women come out of the wa- 
ter together as they went in. Leaving their bas- 
kets on the shore they return to the village. 

The men stay away from the lake when the 
women are fishing, ostensibly because the 
women raise up the skirts of their robes in 
order to move more freely in the water. Only 
afterwards do the men go down to the shore 
where they separate the algae from the shrimp. 
Each returns with his gleanings to the family 
storehouse where the shrimp are spread out to 
dry in the sun. Later they are placed on small 
round mats which are folded and the edges 
stitched together with a pliable strand of palm 
frond, and the shrimp are thus preserved. 

The preserved form, which is known as 
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didab, has a green-black color, a glutinous con- 
Sistency, and a putrid, unappetizing odor. How- 
ever, it is said to be most nutritious? It may 
be mixed with oil and red peppers to make 
a hot sauce to be eaten with bread, or it may 
be combined with flour and baked. 

Also the algae, which is called danga, is be- 
lieved to have beneficial qualities, It is plentiful 
at any time of year, and is used in a number 
of ways. It is boiled in water and drunk as a 
purgative. Mixed with water it is considered 
to be good for sick donkeys and sheep. In this 
form it is sprinkled on the young clover in 
order to protect against harmful insects. 

The various forms of shrimp do not appear 
to have any ceremonial significance. They may 
or may not be eaten on the occasion of mar- 
riages or feast days. Nor do the Dawwadah talk 
about the quality of the catch, its preparation 
and taste with the same enthusiasm they will 
of dates and other food of which they are 
particularly fond. They enjoy the shrimp 
freshly boiled and eaten with dates, but the 
preserved form must be well disguised to be 
edible. It seems to have no importance beyond 
being a substitute for meat, which the people 
cannot afford. It satisfies a need for protein 
and, besides, is said to be an aphrodisiac. 

* * * 

On the other hand, the dates and the palms 
are matters of consuming interest. Dawwadah 
talk interminably of the various groves and the 
condition of the crop, and the palm tree figures 
prominently in their poetry? The men fre- 
quently join in council to argue a reported 
theft of dates, damage to the trees, or ques- 
tions of ownership. Dates are an important 
food and, fresh or dried, they are enjoyed very 
much. The pits are crushed by the women and 
fed to the donkeys. 

When the date crop is lost it is a catastrophe. 
These years have a significant place in recent 
Dawwadah chronology. There was the year of 
hunger, the year of the locusts, and the year 
of karnaf when food was so short that the 
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Dawwadah ate the fibrous substance known as 
karnaf which they extracted from the ribs of 


_palm leaves and used as a substitute for flour. 


When the first Dawwádah arrived in the 
area they cut off the suckers of the wild palms, 
planted them in the sand, and watered them 
until they took root. Each tree was recognized 
as the property of he who had planted it and 
cared for it and his trees, along with his other 
property, were divided equally among his sons 
when he died. They in turn might be content 
with their inheritance, but more likely they 
went out in search of other favored spots, 
where there was shrub and other evidence of 
water near the surface, and planted trees for 
their offspring. As time passed presumably 
fewer such places were available, and shares 
in the producing trees came to be jealously 
guarded. It is not surprising nowadays to find 
a single tree owned by brothers whose shares 
will one day be subdivided among their heirs. 

A grove may be but a small cluster of four 
or five trees which have been cared for and 
pollinated by a single Dawwädah family, or a 
full fledged oasis in which many families have 
rights. Trees are not owned by women but 
may be held by them in trust until their sons 
come of age. If the widow has no son the 
property reverts to the brother of the deceased 
or to his paternal cousin (who is also responsi- 
ble for the protection and support of the 
widow). Thus property stays within the im- 
mediate kinship group. 

This kinship group is the extended family, 
known in Tripolitania as the lubmah, It is 
composed of paternal cousins and their wives 
and children, usually three or four households 
in all It is the group within which marriage 
is preferred, for Dawwadah custom rules that 
children of brothers should marry. They say 
that a girl cannot refuse the match, although 
a man may do so if there is another girl un- 
bethrothed in the labmah, The dearth of mar- 
riageable women in such' small communities 
must place severe strains on these customary 


3. F.A.O., Report to the Government of Libya on Nutrition, Rome, 1958. 
á. Dawwadah say that they trade dzdab with the Arabs, but the latter deny this and say they 


only eat the fresh variety. 


5. My companion on this trip, Sayyid Daw’ ‘Ali-Suwaydan, collected some Dawwádah poems 


and proverbs during our stay in Qabr ‘Awn. 
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restrictions. However, elopement is unheard of. 

Even the few men who have left the village 

altogether to work in Sabbah or Tripoli always 

return to get married, and the presents and 

money which they bring back with them are 

thus kept within the labmab. 
* * * 

In comparison to the date crop, other agri- 
culture is treated as a matter of little signifi- 
cance. There are gardens at Qabr ‘Awn which 
produce small amounts of millet, barley and 
clover, as well as some peppers, onions, cu- 
cumbers, melons, grapes and pomegranates. 
Each garden is watered from a separate well 
and enclosed by a thorn fence to keep out the 
animals. It is divided into small plots which 
can be flooded successively in the manner 
usually followed in oases. However, the water 
is brackish and contributes to the sterility of 
the soil and to the general agricultural poverty 
of the region. 

Water is tediously raised by means of a 
counterbalance lift, identical to the shaddf 
which is used in Egypt. It is generally found 
in oases where the water level is shallow and 
the area under cultivation is small. The water 
lift of the poor man, it does not require animal 
power to operate and, being of simple con- 
struction without rollers, pulleys and other con- 
traptions, it costs practically nothing to build. 

Each garden is the property of a lubmah 
and always remains within this group. It is 
never sold nor are rights in use ever alienated. 
One garden, belonging to two unmarried 
brothers who had left the village a few years 
before, appeared to be abandoned. The water 
lift was broken, and sand had sifted over the 
plots. It seems strange to the outsider that the 
Dawwadah, who otherwise waste no resource, 
had made no provision for the temporary use 
of this land until the owners had returned. 

Agriculture is the work of women. They 
prepare and maintain the plots, raise water 
from the wells, and do all weeding and har- 
vesting. Each morning is occupied with these 
chores, while the small children who are not 
yet old enough to go to school play in the 
mud along the canals. When she is finished 
for the day the Dawwadah woman fills her 
basket with water a final time and returns home 
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with it balanced on her head. In the evening 
she may fill it again, but this time from the 
well which happens to be nearest her hut. 
The rule is that water belongs exclusively to the 
owners of the well when used for irrigation, 
but for drinking, washing and other household 
purposes it is available to anyone. 

While the women are working in the gar- 
dens, the young boys drive the sheep and goats 
some distance away to nibble on the palm 
suckers and other vegetation which line the 
shore of the Jake. In this way they are kept 
away from the cultivations. Donkeys, on the 
other hand, wander about the village at will, 
foraging for bits of straw and sometimes enter- 
ing the houses or breaking into the cultiva- 
tions and causing general alarm. They are the 
main beast of burden and mode of transport 
of the Dawwadah. The donkey, the Dawwadah 
say, is better than the camel because it is 
cheaper to buy in the first place and far less 
expensive to maintain. It is well suited to their 
transport needs. The journey to the markets 
of the Wadi al-Ajal can be accomplished with- 
out watering, even in summer; so there is no 
need for the camel’s greater endurance. Also, 
the donkey goes straight, meeting each rise 
without balking and is more sure footed in de- 
scent. It sticks to its course without continual 
prodding, whereas the camel tends to meander, 
choosing the easiest route no matter how in- 
direct and stopping to investigate each shrub 
along the way. 


t * * 


Truna, one of the three Dawwéadah villages, 
gets its name from the Arabic word for the 
natron or native sodium carbonate that is ob- 
tained from nearby lakes. How the Dawwadah 
first came to exploit the natron is uncertain, 
Most probably their ancestors were sent by 
their Arab overlords into this desolate region 
for this purpose. The work is grueling and 
must be done during the hottest part of the 
year. Stripped almost naked and waist deep 
in water, the workers’ bodies become caked 
with salt which eats into the skin and causes 
painful sores and boils. No Arabs owning land 
or animals would ever undertake such menial 
and unpleasant work. 
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Although at first they may have been com- 
pelled to do this work, the Dawwadah came 
to regard it as their special prerogative. When 
the Turks occupied the area they employed 
the Dawwadah to collect the natron, paying 
each worker a wage and giving some cloth to 
their shaykhs. In those days most of the natron 
was exported to Europe where it was used in 
the manufacture of glass? In the 1930s the 
Italians declared natron a state monopoly, and 
for gathering it the Dawwadah were given a 
cash wage plus some sugar, tea and cloth. This 
arrangement continued under the French who 
occupied the Fezzan in 1941, and in 1944 
natron was one of the most remunerative ex- 
ports of the province.’ Although in recent 
years the market for it has suffered, it is still 
used in North Africa in the curing of tobacco 
and the tanning of hides and skins, and lo- 
cally small amounts of it serve as a yeast in 
making bread and as medicine. 

The collection of natron begins in mid-July 
and lasts some forty days. When a star, known 
as Mirzam, is first visible in the evening sky, 
the natron supposedly "rises" to the surface 
of the two smaller lakes (named Nesh Nusha 
and Fraydgha). The smallest (Nesh Nusha) 
is completely covered by a sheet of the porous, 
gray material which is about half an inch thick. 
However, the Dawwadah do not start collect- 
ing it until the natron is about to form on the 
third and largest lake, called Ma'dan, where the 
deposit is lighter in color and weight and of 
superior quality. The amount deposited is said 
to depend upon the temperature of tlie water: 
the hotter it is the greater the accumulation. 

The natron floats a few inches below the 
surface of the smaller lakes, but the lighter 
formation on Ma'dan is protected by only a 
thin film of water. The evaporation of this pro- 
tective cover creates salt crystals which reduce 
the value of the natron. So the Dawwadah 
work fast to break up the deposit and pass 
the natron back to shore in baskets. Later it 
is weighed and sorted for transport. 
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Before any work begins at Ma'dan a camel 
is slaughtered on the shore of the lake. The 
ceremony, as described by the Dawwéadah, is 
reminiscent of that which is performed at Qabr 
‘Awn before fishing for ZzZ begins. Formerly 
the government used to furnish the camel as 
part of its payment to the Dawwadah for col- 
lecting the natron. Nowadays it gives the 
Hawazimah shaykh, who is a paramount chief 
of sorts, fifty Libyan pounds for the purchase 
of a camel and an additional twenty pounds, 
some of which is used to buy baskets and in- 
cense. The baskets are used to handle the na- 
tron. The incense is placed in burners near 
where the camel is brought. Its throat is cut 
and the blood allowed to flow down a narrow 
trench and spread out onto the lake. The meat 
and hide are then apportioned among the tribes 
involved, namely Xlawazimah and Ashagat 
from Qabr ‘Awn and Matatra from Truna. The 
people of Mandara have no rights in the col- 
lection of natron from these lakes. 

The Dawwádah workers, about 100 in all, 
are paid the official minimum wage by the 
government, which also distributes some wheat 
and allows them to keep the highly crystalline, 
poorest quality natron they collect. In a season 
they will gather a total of 40 to 45 tons of raw 
natron, depending principally on Ma'dan which 
produces ten tons in a good year but less than 
half that much when the summer is relatively 
mild. So in this respect too Dawwadah fortunes 
depend upon the severity of the summer 
months. 

Arabs from the Wadi al-Shati’ used to trans- 
port the natron all the way to Tripoli, but now 
they take it only as far as Sabbah, a journey 
of about 100 miles. For this they are paid a fee 
by the government. Each of the tribes has its 
customary share in this transport and supplies 
a proportionate number of camels.? 

* * * 

The Dawwadah home is a very rudimentary 
and unpretentious structure, but even so it may 
take a year or more to amass enough palm 


6. According to Richardson, op. cit., ii, p. 350. 
7. Despois, J., "Le Fezzan,” Travaux de lInstitut de Recherches Sabarienne, iii (Geographie 


Humaine), 1946, p. 181. 


8. The Magarha, as the most numerous, are entitled to two-fifths, the Hasawna to one-fifth, 
Guwaida and Zuwayd sharing a fifth, and so also the Hatman and Sahaka. 
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branches to build it. Branches can only be cut 
after the dates are harvested, and then only a 
few at a time so as not to damage the trees. 
Also, only trees which belong to immediate 
kinsmen can be used for this purpose. So when- 
ever Dawwadah visit their distant groves they 
collect a bundle of these branches to save for 
such time when a house must be built. This 
may arise as a result of fire. Since cooking is 
done indoors, fires are a common occurrence 
in the village. A new house will also be needed 
when a young man decides to marry. Then all 
the men of the village pitch in and erect the 
dwelling in a matter of days. 

The first room to be built is the winter 
sleeping quarters, called the qzbbab, to which 
are later attached the summer sleeping quarters 
(jannat al-sayf), kitchen area, and yard. In 
making the gubbah the branches are placed at 
an angle in the sand so that the walls will come 
together in a tent-like shape? If there are not 
enough branches to complete the house, the 
qubbab and the adjacent kitchen area constitute 
a temporary arrangement to which other rooms 
will be added as more branches are obtained. 
A bridegroom, however, will never settle for 
anything less than a complete house. 

When the house is finished, the wedding 
drums are transferred from the home of the 
last man to be married in the village, and the 


. customary payments are made by the family 


of the groom. These include notably a shawl, 
aluminum earrings and reed mats for the bride, 
a brideprice of at least two Libyan pounds paid 
to her father, and an outer garment (barracan) 
for her mother. 

The bride is made ready in her ornaments 
and finery, her hair braided, and her hands and 
feet stained with henna. As in traditional Arab 
society, she is placed in a litter on top of a 
camel, and, accompanied by kinswomen who 
walk along beside burning sticks of incense, 
she makes a circuit of the village before ap- 
proaching her new home. The Imàm comes at 
sunset, leads her into the gubbah and reads a 
short passage from the Qur'an. He then leaves 
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her with the bridesmaids whose job it is to 
prepare her for the wedding night. Some time 
later the Imàm returns with the groom and his 
companions. The bride's friends leave, but the 
groom's femain in the courtyard where. they 
play drums and flutes and sing. 

When the marriage has been consummated, 
the groom beats a drum which has been placed 
inside the gubbah, and his companions crowd 
in to attest to the fact that the bride was a vir- 
gin. Tea is served and then the guests leave, 


` except for one, the wazir. As his title suggests, 


the wazir, who is à married man, stays behind 
to advise the newly-wedded husband, referred 
to as the sultan, eating with him and sleeping 
in the adjacent room.” 

Seven days later the couple wash themselves 
inside the hut with water which has been 
brought from the lake. After this ritual bath 
the bride is allowed to leave the house, Accom- 
panied by other women of the village, she goes 
down to the lake and bathes, which is the final 
act of the nuptial rite. 

* * * 

The mosque at Qabr ‘Awn is a simple, mud- 
brick building, without minaret or other adorn- 
ment. It is really too small for the Dawwadah 
congregation which must therefore meet in the 
courtyard behind. Prayers are led by the Imam 
who also serves as the mw’adhdhin and calls the 
community to prayer. All the men attend the 
sunset prayers each day, except on Fridays when 
the afternoon prayer is the most important. At 
other times a few may come to the mosque and 
perform their devotions inside. As for the 
women, they pray in the privacy of their homes 
if they pray at all. 

Next to the mosque is the only school in the 
village, a palmleaf shelter where the young boys 
are instructed in the Qur'án. They study under 
a fagih who, after the Imam, is the most 
learned member of the community. Each pupil 
repeats the sentences which he must learn, 
eventually committing whole verses to memory. 
Instruction is individual in that the younger 
boys are just beginning whereas the older ones 


9. Similar to the sleeping quarters of the Tibbu dwelling except that the Tibbu pack the 


exterior with mud to provide better insulation. 
10. Le., the summer sleeping quarters. 
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have reached more advanced states, known as 
khatimah, in their education. At each stage 
the boy's father gives the faqih some money. 
This is the extent of their schooling. Although 
there is a government primary school with 
boarding facilities eight hours ‘away on the 
Wadi al-Ajal, the Dawwadah do not send their 
children. 

Also nearby is a small adobe building con- 
sisting of two rooms, one for the Dawwadah 
who belong to the Tsawiyyah religious order 
and the other is for those of the 'Arüsi 
Each order provides a way (tarigah) by which 
its adherents can transcend the senses and the 
intellect and experience communion with God. 
This is achieved mainly by the recitation of a 
religious formula (Zbibr) accompanied by mu- 
sic and rhythmic movements of the body. The 
formula differs somewhat in each order accord- 
ing to the teachings of the founder, who is 
revered as a saint. 

The ‘Isawiyyah sit crosslegged in a large 
circle, reciting together as they rock their bod- 
ies back and forth to the accompaniment of 
drums. From time to time an incense burner is 
passed around, and soon the air is thick with its 
fragrance which no doubt helps in achieving 
the desired state. While in the next room the 
‘Arusiyyah stand in a tight circle, arms inter- 
linked, swaying in unison to the beat of drums. 
Then they sit quietly in intense contemplation 
in an effort to establish communion with the 
Divine. The swaying is later resumed, gradually 
increasing in tempo, as the throbbing of drums 
gets faster and louder. The climax is accom- 
panied by frenzied movements and, it is said, 
even convulsions. Then the drumming stops 
abruptly, and the spell is broken. 

Not only does membership in one of these 
orders convey spiritual benefit but it also creates 
important social bonds. It brings the believer 
together with others in a devotional group 
much wider than kin or clan. He becomes, in 
fact, part of a brotherhood which extends across 
all of North Africa. His membership furnishes 
a counterbalance of sorts to his isolation, for 
theoretically he can find refuge and help in 


yyah. 
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the lodges of his order from Morocco to Egypt. 
Meetings in the lodge must also provide an 
important diversion from the circumscribed 
life of his community. Twice a week the Daw- 
wadah escape the monotony of their physical 
existence by sharing in a spiritual experience 
which borders on ecstasy. 

Although more orthodox and sophisticated 
Muslims frown on such mystical deviations, 
the Dawwadah regard themselves as true and 
pious Believers. They point out, however, that 
they are unable to make the pilgrimmage to 
Mecca or give alms as the Qur'an prescribes 
because they are too poor. They are all alike 
in their extreme poverty, and there is no neces- 
sity to give alms to one another. However, they 
pray five times a day, or so they claim, and ob- 
serve the fast during Ramadan. They also listen 
at length to Quranic recitations on the one 
radio in the village, which operates as long as 
the battery remains charged. 

In addition to the traditional and mystical 
elements of their religion there are holdovers 
of animism from an earlier period. Today they 
are focused on the natural spirits which abide 
in their lakes. These spirits do not receive 
separate homage but are remembered in the 
course of traditional Muslim devotion, On the 
three most important Muslim festivals—the end 
of Ramadan, the Feast of the Sacrifice, and the 
Prophet's Birthday—the men of the village go . 
down to the lake and address the spirits as 
follows: 


Oh Dwellers of Paradise, 

We have come to visit you. 

Make us welcome. 

Oh People of God, 

We are seeking your protection. 

If it were not for our love of God, 
We would not have come to visit you. 


It seems that their world is full of spirits, 
both good and evil. The Dwellers of Paradise 
(‘Syal al-rawdah) determine whether the dad 
shall appear in abundance or not, as similar 
spirits control the accumulation of natron on 
Ma‘dan. So a camel is sacrificed to please them. 
Spirits also dwell in the shaded depths of palm 


11. The 'Arüsiyyah order is called by Dawwadah the Salimiyyah after the founder of the 
order in North Africa, Sidi ‘Abd al-Salam al-Asmar (d. 981 A.H.). 
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groves, in the cultivations and elsewhere. A 
donkey's skull impaled on a stake is used to 
ward off the evil spirits which harm the crops. 

After addressing the spirits of the lake the 
Dawwadah visit the grave of ‘Awn. Just as 
there is vagueness in many of their traditions, 
their notions about ‘Awn are imprecise. They 
say that when their ancestors first settled in 
the area the name of ‘Awn was used to desig- 
nate the lake, but no one knew who ‘Awn was. 
Some time later a holy man passed through 
the village and told them that a saint called 
‘Awn had died there and had been buried near 
a certain riswa plant beside the lake. The Daw- 
wadah built a small tomb near the spot de- 
scribed, but it has long since been covered by 
sand. Only flags mark its approximate location.” 

‘Awn and the spirits of the lake exert an 
important influence. Because of their interces- 
sion the lake does not dry up as do other lakes 
in the region. Instead, it remains always bot- 
tomless and mysterious, miraculously providing 
its harvest of død as well as algae which also 
have beneficial qualities. It is not only consid- 
ered healthy to bathe in the lake but also ritually 
significant; so the married couple washes in its 
water rather than in purer water from a well. 
As far as the Dawwádah are concerned, it is 
these spirits of the lake which have permitted 
them to lead the isolated life they do. 

* * * 


The Dawwadah seem to offer a study in 
microcosm of ecological and cultural adaptation. 
In the course of long residence in an Arab en- 
vironment they have adopted Muslim beliefs 
and practices and they use the Arabic language. 
They may have even acquired from the Arabs 
their patrilineal kinship system. Authority ap- 
pears at first glance to be based on more-or- 
less equal and opposing kinship segments, and 
their shaykhs enjoy no more absolute authority 
than Arab tribal chiefs do. They receive no 
allowances, special privileges, or elaborate dis- 
plays of respect. Also, Dawwadah marriage 
customs, especially exchanges of presents and 
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use of a camel to transport the bride, are essen- 
tially those which are encountered in traditional 
Arab communities. Parallel-cousin martiage is 
preferred, and the inheritance of property fol- 
lows the Arab practice of keeping it within the 
immediate kinship group. Dawwadah women 
are kept in stricter seclusion, but this is often 
the case among converts to Islam. The few 
camels which the Dawwadah possess are 
branded in the manner of desert tribes, and 
Dawwadah report that there is clan responsi- 
bilty in retrieving animals which have been 
stolen or strayed. Also, they say that the blood- 
money custom is respected among Hawazimah, 
Matatra and Ashagat, although it does not ex- 
tend to the Mandara people as we have seen. 

On the other hand, much of an earlier cul- 
ture is still apparent, especially in the animism 
which permeates their religious life. The Daw- 
wadah do not try to conceal this animism or 
minimize its importance but talk quite openly 
about the spirits around them. Also, their 
genealogical uncertainty is not typical of Arab 
or Arabized groups which usually make more 
of an effort to substantiate claims of noble de- 
scent. The key role of Dawwadah women in 
agriculture is an African rather than Arab 
phenomenon, and the variety of crops which 
they grow despite unfavorable conditions sug- 
gests an agricultural tradition that is not part of 
the Arab heritage. The fact that they do not 
keep dogs is unique in the Sahara, and their 
relative lack of esteem for camels is quite 
unlike the attitude of Arabs. Their earlier cul- 
ture is also evident in the rigid division of labor, 
which we noted, for instance, in the fishing and 
preservation of did. 

Finally, the little community of Qabr ‘Awn 
possesses a certain vitality seldom encountered 
in the hot, sand-blown, and almost deserted vil- 
lages of the interior. The men are rarely idle 
and the women always working. This vitality is 
part of their response to a harsh environment; 
it is essential in preserving the isolation on 
which their community is based. 


12. Another version, recorded by D. Pauphilet ("Les Daouada,” Publication: Scientifique de 
VInstitut des Hautes Études de Tunis, 1953, i, pp. 118-119) is as follows: Some years ago a 
traveler spent the night at Qabr ‘Awan. In his sleep he was visited by the vision of the saint, 


Sidi ‘Awn. The apparition told him where his 
dune behind the lake. The spot was later marke: 


rave was located, midway up the slope of the 
by a trunk of a palm tree (no longer visible). 
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THE CLIMATE FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IN TURKEY 


Edwin J. Cohn 


In recent years Turkey has experienced a 
considerable growth of research in the social 
sciences. This intensified interest and activity 
is partly a result of the increasing number of 
trained Turkish social scientists and partly a 
reflection of the increasing attraction of Amer- 
ican and European social scientists to Turkey 
as a country which is undergoing rapid social, 
economic and political change. Moreover, as a 
result of increasing awareness of the value of 
research in providing better information and 
insight on which to base policy decisions, both 
the Turkish and American governments have 
supported research studies. 

Concurrently, however, many research proj- 
ects have been attacked in Turkey and the 
climate for research, especially research by 
Americans, has deteriorated in the past few 
years. These attacks, which are damaging to the 
image both of research and of the United States, 
are often puzzling and frustrating to American 
scholars who do not see why their efforts to 
shed new light on Turkish social, economic and 
political problems so often encounter hostility. 
The Turkish attitudes which have given rise 
to these attacks are largely a product of un- 
happy experiences with foreigners in the past. 

If American social scientists are to make the 
valuable contribution of which they are capa- 
ble—both to develop a clearer picture of chang- 
ing Turkish society and to strengthen Turkish 
research capabilities which stand to benefit 
greatly from contact and collaboration with 
foreign scholars—it is important that they 


appreciate current Turkish attitudes toward re- 
search. Failure to do so will probably exacerbate 
present tensions and result in additional con- 
straints on research. 

This paper is an attempt to (1) analyze 
the current climate for research in Turkey and 
the factors contributing to it, (2) ascertain 
which types of research are particularly likely 
to provoke Turkish sensitivities and (3) sug- 
gest approaches to reseatch by Americans in 
the future which may be more acceptable to 
the Turkish social science community and the 
Turkish public. 


The Climate for Research 


Although Turkish interest in research has 
increased considerably in recent years, and more 
research is being done every year, the nature 
and value of research are not yet fully under- 
stood or appreciated in Turkey. In many quar- 
ters there is insufficient comprehension of the 
contribution that research, especially research 
in the social sciences, can make to a clearer 
understanding of current problems and thereby 
to the formulation of more appropriate public 
policies. Not infrequently, there is also a feel- 
ing that research workers pry into matters 
which are best left alone, produce awkward 
findings which challenge traditional assump- 
tions, and generally create trouble. In this 
somewhat unfavorable climate, Turkish research 
capabilities have been slow to develop, al- 
though a number of investigations of high 
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quality have been conducted by individual 
Turkish scholars. i 

The First Five Year Plan is forthright in 
stressing the value of research, pledging support 
for the strengthening of Turkish research ca- 
pabilities, and promising intellectual freedom 
to researchers. The following excerpts are in- 
dicative of the views toward research to be 
found in the Plan: 


Research as a whole is an important 
factor underlying and speeding up develop- 
ment in social, economic, industrial and 
technical fields. It provides the most effec- 
tive and rapid methods of solving the vari- 
ous problems of development in the dif- 
ferent spheres. (p. 438) 


A few pages later (p. 441) it is stated that: 


The function and importance of research 
in Turkey has not been fully realized even 
by those who are most in need of research. 
The following measures will be taken in 
this respect: (a) The distinction of scien- 
tist and research worker will be awarded 
only to the most competent; (b) Research 
workers will be adequately remunerated; 
(c) The findings and convictions of re- 
search workers will be held above all other 
concerns and preconceived ideas. Freedom 
of research will be enjoyed and this work 
will command respect. 


One significant measure adopted in line with 
this thinking has been the establishment of the 
Turkish Scientific and Technical Research 
Council (TUBITAK), as recommended in the 
Plan (p. 441). This institution has become 
active in promoting training and research in 
the natural sciences, but the counterpart Social 
and Economic Research Institute visualized in 
the next paragraph of the Plan has not been 
established. 

Enlightened views such as those expressed 
in the Plan are, of course, easier to enunciate 
than to implement. Moreover, despite the sen- 
timents expressed in the Plan, the atmosphere 
for research has in some respects deteriorated 
tather than improved since the Plan was writ- 
ten in 1962. While interest in research in the 
academic community and in some parts of the 
business and governmental worlds has grown 
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in recent years and more research is being con- 
ducted, especially by younger investigators, 
there is at the same time a countertrend. Re- 
search projects, especially but not exclusively 
in the social sciences, which went unquestioned 
three or four years ago are now not infrequently 
looked upon with suspicion and are often at- 
tacked in the press. Part of the problem Amer- 
ican research workers encounter stems from 
their being American and the fact that the 
United States has been subjected to considerable 
criticism in Turkey in recent years. 

Criticism of American researchers contains 
at least three distinct themes: (1) Americans 
are engaging in research in order to spy on 
Turkey for strategic reasons; (2) American 
researchers have not honored their contractual 
obligations to Turkish colleagues in connection 
with jointly undertaken projects and (3) Amer- 
ican investigators have not taken the initiative 
in making their findings available to the Turk- 
ish social science community. The recent wave 
of attacks on research undertaken by Americans 
inevitably also exerts an adverse effect on in- 
vestigations undertaken entirely by Turks. 

Much of the current criticism and opposition 
emanates from two quite distinct—and mutu- 
ally hostile—quarters: nationalistic, leftist 
groups and conservative, traditional elements. 
The view often expressed by the former is that 
Turkey is being made a colony of the “impe- 
rialis" countries, and that the research of 
Americans is actually "spying" undertaken 
solely to ascertain the vulnerable spots in the 
Turkish economy, society and culture in order 
to take advantage of them. A recent study of 
the attitudes of Turkish administrators initiated 
by an American political scientist, for instance, 
which was abandoned as a result of a hostile 
press campaign, was depicted as an attempt to 
ascertain how and under what circumstances 
civil servants could be influenced to do things 
contrary to Turkey’s national interests for the 
benefit of the US. Another example is the 
Rural Development Research Project planned 
by a group of five American social scientists 
under the joint sponsorship of AID and the 
Turkish State Planning Organization and car- 
ried out in 500 villages, largely through the 
Ministry of Education. Although it attracted 
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no attacks when it was undertaken in 1962, it 
has recently been branded in several columns as 
an American attempt to pry into the religious 
beliefs, political behavior and ethnic affiliations 
of the villagers in order to take advantage of 
these divisions in Turkish society. 

Such politicians, journalists, and student 
leaders infer that American social scientists, 
whether supported by a US government agency, 
a private foundation grant, or a university 
research project, are in reality CIA spies. This 
charge finds a greater degree of credence than 
it would have a few years ago in view of the 
torrent of critical books and articles about the 
CIA and its methods which have appeared in 
recent months, including attacks by eminent 
American scholars. The result has been the 
creation of a climate of suspicion which renders 
the task of the foreign researchers more dif- 
ficult. 

A number. of foreign investigators have 
worsened the situation, not only by tactlessly 
asking questions on sensitive issues such as 
religion, politics, or ethnic affiliation which 
more prudent scholars would avoid, but also 
by giving the impression that they regard the 
"Turks as guinea pigs to be studied and analyzed 
for the benefit of the external scholarly com- 
munity. Some visitors from foreign institutions, 
after collecting their materials and taking them 
home, have acted as if they owned the data. 
They have turned out monographs on issues 
that appealed to their own research interests, 
but have neither made the basic data available 
to Turkish colleagues who might like to analyze 
other aspects of greater interest to them or 
more useful to Turkish decision makers, nor 
provided summaries in Turkish of their find- 
ings. The resentment of Turkish scholars is 
directed primarily against the American part- 
nets in joint research undertakings who fail to 
fulfill their contractual obligations to make 
their findings available to their Turkish part- 
ners. Whereas most Turkish scholars recognize 
that foreign researchers engaged in unilateral 
studies are under no obligation to share their 
findings, it would undoubtedly improve rela- 
tionships between the Turkish and American 
scholarly communities if such findings were 
made available. 
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At another level, a broader segment of 
educated Turks feel that Turkey is not sharing 
the benefits of such research but, on the con- 
trary, is being taken advantage of. This view 
that Turkey is being exploited by foreign 
scholars for their own exclusive advantage— 
and, by implication, to Turkey's detriment—is 
somewhat analgous to the attitude widely held 
by Turkish intellectuals (academic and profes- 
sional people, civil servants and journalists) 
toward foreign enterprises in general and min- 
ing companies in particular. This view is that 
foreign mining companies, if allowed to oper- 
ate in Turkey, would rob the country of its 
irreplaceable natural assets with the result that 
the foreign enterprise would be enriched while 
Turkey would be impoverished. 

There is, in addition, a widespread feeling 
that foreign scholars exploring a given country 
for the light which that country's experience 
can shed on general issues of economic and 
social development do not have that country's 
welfare at heart. Many foreign researchers, 
especially those following a narrowly defined 
professional specialty, display no interest either 
in the broader social and economic context or 
in the human aspects, and thus give the impres- 
sion of being heartless. Foreign scholars should 
try to view Turkish problems in proper per- 
spective. They should also make a special effort 
to establish full understanding with Turkish 
colleagues and to make clear to other "Turks 
with whom they come in contact the benefits 
which 'Turkey might be expected to derive 
from the findings. It is, of course, not necessary 
that all research projects satisfy Turkish needs, 
but those undertaking studies having no de- 
monstrable benefit to Turkey should be espe- 
cially careful not to give the impression of 
having ulterior motives and to fulfill all the 
other conditions connected with research. Legit- 
imate Turkish objections would be minimized 
if foreign scholars showed a greater willingness 
to share their findings with Turkish colleagues 
and the Turkish public. If this were done, it 
could be argued more forcefully that both the 
foreign scholars and Turkey were benefiting. 

The second quarter from which hostility 
emanates is composed of traditionalists who 
view with suspicion any investigation of socio- 
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economic conditions because the findings 
might lead to demands for reforms. Conserva- 
tives devoted to preserving the status quo are 
particularly sensitive to issues such as land 
reform, income distribution, or the sharing of 
the tax burden. A number of studies which 
attempted to deal with these issues, such as 
Kaldor's 1962 report on taxation and land- 
ownership and Enos 1963 report on the dis- 
tribution of income and the tax burden were 
not released, largely because of fear of provok- 
ing an adverse reaction from the conservatives. 
The Enos and Kaldor reports were welcomed, 
however, by those groups which have recently 
been most vehement in denouncing foreign 
research, presumably because the findings of 
these two reports supported their own views. 

A negative reaction to social studies can be 
registered not only at the official or mass level 
but by individuals as well. An example of 
individual opposition from conservative quar- 
ters is the experience of a Turkish sociologist 
doing field work in the Cukurova, one of the 
country’s richest agricultural regions where 
landholding is highly concentrated; a prominent 
conservative landlord refused to answer any 
questions put to him and attempted to dis- 
courage the villagers from cooperating with 
the research workers. 

While the opposition from both left and 
right has a nationalistic flavor, the former has 
more of an anti-foreign and anti-capitalistic 
character while the latter possesses a more 
generalized anti-intellectual spirit coupled with 
a determination to preserve its own privileged 
position. In part the problem derives from the 
fact that, although Turkey has progressed con- 
siderably from the closed society it was a 
generation ago, it has still not become a com- 
pletely open society in which all questions are 
freely discussable. Another difficulty is that the 
scientific method, with its emphasis on ascer- 
taining facts, arranging them systematically, 
and permitting the conclusions to emerge from 
the data, is unfamiliar to most Turks. In other 
words, the process by which new knowledge is 
developed is at odds with an educational system 
which emphasizes authority and memory. 

Research workers sometimes encounter dif- 
ficulty with one or another government depart- 
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ment. Some civil servants are basically opposed 
to research. Others, fearful that a research proj- 
ect will be attacked and that they will be 
criticized for cooperating and providing what 
someone may subsequently call confidential 
data, may think it safer to follow a policy of 
non-cooperation; they are unlikely to be blamed 
for doing nothing. This situation was intensi- 
fied in the summer of 1966 when, according to 
the daily newspaper Tercuman of July 2: 


Prime Minister Demirel sent two circu- 
lars to the Ministries, the Grand National 
Assembly, and the National Security Or- 
ganization cautioning them to be vigilant 
against the ‘divisionist’ activities of some 
foreign experts in Turkey under the pre- 
text of doing research . . . 

The first circular affirmed that foreign 
consultants attempt to learn how many peo- 
ple of different races, such as Kurdish, Azeri, 
Turkmen, exist among the high-level civil 
servants and contact second or third class 
civil servants to this end. It cautioned civil 
servants against these foreipn experts who 
are attempting to establish in documentary 
form the different races in Turkey. 


While some administrators resist research 
projects for fear that cooperation will jeopard- 
ize their own jobs, others have assumed a 
negative attitude as a result of being oversold 
and subsequently disillusioned. In the early 
1960s, when research enjoyed a vogue in Tur- 
key, many administrators were persuaded that 
studies would provide them with answers to 
the policy questions with which they were 
confronted. Not recognizing the limitations of 
research, they expected that studies would tell 
them what to do instead of merely providing 
fuller and deeper insight into problems and 
thus furnishing a sounder basis for their de- 
cisions. When research did not provide the 
answers they were seeking, they became dis- 
enchanted, skeptical, and, in some cases, active 
opponents of research. This disenchantment 
applies primarily to investigations of a more 
academic or theoretical nature; administrators 
have, on the other hand, shown increasing 
interest in research of an operational nature. 

Because most types of data gathering in 
Turkey sooner or later come to the attention 
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of the authorities and because many types of 
data can only be obtained through their coop- 
eration, official opposition or even an uncoop- 
erative attitude can effectively frustrate the 
activities of the reseatch worker. This is par- 
ticularly true of local administrators such as 
valis (provincial governors) and kaymakams 
(district officers) whose endorsement or at least 
acquiescence would normally be required be- 
fore field studies could be initiated. In the 
present atmosphere, such approval may not be 
easy to obtain; the request of a foreign invest- 
tigator in Antalya for the approval of the vali, 
for instance, was turned down in the summer 
of 1966, perhaps because the vali had taken to 
heart the Prime Minister's July circular. It was 
necessary for the investigator, who incidentally 
was not an American but a Norwegian and the 
holder of a Turkish Ministry of Education 
fellowship, to obtain high level approval in 
Ankara, 


The Vulnerability of Different Types 
of Research 


Not all types of research are equally open 
to attack; there are varying degrees of vulner- 
ability. Analysis of the research projects which 
have run into difficulties in Turkey in the recent 
past suggests that there are at least five critical 
variables internal to the project which affect 
its vulnerability. These variables are: (1) the 
general subject matter, (2) the specific ques- 
tions asked, (3) the research methodology 
employed, (4) the personality and behavior 
of the investigator(s) and (5) the sponsorship. 
A project which is vulnerable on all counts 
may, of course, escape attack as a result of 
external factors, or good luck, while one which 
appears relatively safe by these criteria may 
nevertheless run into difficulties. Since external 
factors ate unpredictable and uncontrollable, 
however, the prudent investigator would do 
well to minimize those factors within his con- 
trol which expose the research project to attack. 
It is not only a matter of the research worker's 
staying out of trouble for the selfish reason of 
being able to complete his own study in peace; 
each researcher must recognize that he has a 
responsibility to those who come after him 
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not to foul the nest. “Factors Affecting Research 
Abroad,” a leaflet recently prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Foreign Area Fellowship Pro- 
gram, contains a perceptive discussion of the 
difficulties American social scientists are likely 
to encounter in research undertaken abroad. 
The advice offered in this leaflet is highly 
relevant for Turkey. 

The first important aspect is the choice of 
subject matter. Highly sensitive topics such 
as anything having to do with ethnic or reli- 
gious factionalism are best avoided, especially 
by the foreign investigator. Other touchy topics 
which if treated at all must be approached with 
the greatest circumspection are the nature, 
extent, and activities of the ssrikats (religious 
orders) or of agalik (rural landlordism). Any 
inquiry in these directions is likely to be re- 
garded as a purposeful attempt to be divisive. 
Certain political subjects are also extremely 
dangerous. Àn American graduate student was 
only with difficulty dissuaded from undertak- 
ing a study of the controversial Turkish Labor 
Party. 

It is important not only to avoid selecting 
sensitive topics but also to avoid touchy ques- 
tions when pursuing an acceptable subject. An 
American conducting a Ph.D. study on gece- 
kondu (shantytown) communities a few years 
ago got into trouble with the authorities be- 
cause he asked about the ethnic origins of the 
inhabitants of these communities. More recently 
an American research worker advising the 
Ministry of Health caused a minor crisis by 
including in a questionnaire on contraceptive 
practices administered in the Diyarbakir region 
a question on the ethnic affiliation of the re- 
spondents. It was immediately after this epi- 
sode that the Prime Minister's circular warn- 
ing of July 1966 appeared. As a result of 
injudiciously including such questions which 
were not essential to the main purpose of the 
inquiry, the research itself, and that of subse- 
quent investigators, was impaired. Sensitivity 
toward ethnic, religious, political and other 
touchy topics varies, however, from time to 
time and from place to place. Political ques- 
tions, for instance, are especially sensitive in 
the period preceding an election whereas ethnic 
questions are likely to be particularly trouble- 
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` some in southeastern Turkey where many eth- 
nic groups are to be found. 

The recurrent delving of American research- 
ers into Turkish political beliefs and behavior, 
as exemplified by the introduction of political 
questions into the Rural Development Re- 
search Project (1962) and the abortive Diffu- 
sion of Agricultural Innovation Study (1965), 
together with the undertaking of explicitly po- 
litical investigations such as that by an Ameri- 
can graduate student into the political behavior 
of Turkish administrative personnel (1965) 
and the study of the attitudes of Turkish ad- 
ministrators (1966) mentioned above, have 
convinced some Turks that the US government 
has a long term master plan to analyze Turk- 
ish political behavior in order to exploit and 
influence it. The fact that two of the above 
studies were initiated in the summer of 1965 
shortly before Parliamentary elections strength- 
ened the impression in the minds of some 
Turks that they were designed to influence 
the outcome of the elections, This underscores 
the extraordinary lengths to which some groups 
in Turkey are driven by their suspicion of for- 
eigners since it was manifestly impossible for 
the US government to use the results of re- 
search undertaken in the summer of 1965 to 
influence an election in October of that year; if 
the US government had really had such an 
ulterior purpose it would have had to arrange 
for the work to be done not later than 1964 
so as to have time to analyze and make use of 
the findings. 

In the present rather tense circumstances the 
choice of methodology assumes more impor- 
tance than it otherwise would. The written 
questionnaire used in survey research methods 
has many advantages for collecting data, but it 
has the great disadvantage that it can easily fall 
into hostile hands. A few mischievously se- 
lected questions can be taken out of context 
and effectively employed to give a quite dis- 
torted picture of the investigation and of the 
motives of the researchers, as was done by hos- 
tile columnists with both the Attitudes of Turk- 
ish Administrators and the Rural Development 
Research studies. In some cases a formal ques- 
tionnaire may be necessary but the risk of em- 
ploying this technique must be recognized and 
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the feasibility of obtaining the desired data by 
alternative methods should always be consid- 
ered. Moreover, since it is safer, and often 
more reliable, to obtain basic data from docu- 
ments rather than from personal interviews, 
the investigator would do well to make maxi- 
mum use of sources available in most good 
university libraries before coming to Turkey. 
The investigator familiar with the basic data 
is better prepared to ask the right questions 
when he arrives and is less likely to waste not 
only his own time but that of busy Turkish 
officials and scholars on elementary questions 
and thus cause unnecessary irritation. 

Another aspect of methodology is size. Other 
things being equal, a large project is more 
tisky from an operational point of view than 
a small one in which the investigator knows 
all the participating staff personally and is, 
therefore, in a better position to earn their re- 
spect and cooperation. 

Finally, a title which accurately reflects the 
nature and purpose of the project is important 
in order to prevent misunderstandings. 

The way an investigator conducts himself 
affects both the outcome of his own project 
and the prospects for the researchers who come 
after him. This is especially true of the for- 
eigner doing research under the circumstances 
which exist at present in Turkey; he must be a 
paragon of tact, patience and courtesy in the 
face of the many frustrations he encounters 
and he must suppress the irritation he often 
feels because of the obstacles which arise. An 
arrogant or patronizing attitude on the part of 
the foreign investigator will be resented. The 
destructiveness of the arrogant approach was 
clearly demonstrated in August 1965 when a 
research team from an American university 
antagonized the SPO by calling a press con- 
ference at which they criticized the Turkish 
planning methodology. The team leader, ap- 
parently frustrated by what he regarded as lack 
of cooperation on the part of the SPO, told the 
press that the methodology pursued by the SPO 
was defective and that a more “scientific” ap- 
proach must be adopted. This high handed be- 
havior was resented by the SPO and criticized 
in the Turkish press, some elements of which 
characterized the project as merely one more 
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in a series of attempts by the US government 
to influence Turkish planning and spy on what 
was going on in the SPO. The episode seri- 
ously damaged the climate for other foreign 
investigators in Turkey. 

Impatience and the resulting urge on the 
part of foreign investigators to take short cuts, 
although perhaps not as dramatically destruc- 
tive as arrogance, can also be damaging. Amer- 
icans, with their sense of urgency, find it diffi- 
cult to deal with people who live in a more 
relaxed world. In Turkey they often try to push 
officials and collaborators to accelerate the pace 
of their activities and seek time saving short 
cuts such as bypassing officials who are con- 
sidered unfriendly instead of taking the time 
and trouble to explain the purpose and value 
of what they are proposing in an attempt to 
win them over and gain their support. This 
weakness is particularly conspicuous among 
younger American research workers and those 
who lack experience in non-Western societies. 

An example of the counterproductive nature 
of this approach was the collapse of the pro- 
posed Diffusion of Agricultural Innovation 
Study in the summer of 1965. This project, 
part of a multi-nation comparative study initi- 
ated by AID/Washington and implemented 
through contracts with American universities, 
included a sub-project on the adoption of fer- 
tilizers in Turkey. The purpose was to investi- 
gate the connection, if any, between the use of 
fertilizers by individual farmers, other types of 
innovation, and social and cultural variables 
such as education, ethnic affiliation, and ex- 
posure to the outside world which might help 
to explain innovational behavior and thus pro- 
vide useful guidance for accelerating the adop- 
tion of fertilizers. The SPO, which was to be 
the Turkish sponsor of the study, appreciated 
the validity of this approach but neither the 
Ministry of Agriculture nor the Ministry of 
Village Affairs, both of which were to be in- 
volved with the collection and utilization of 
the findings, perceived the value of anything 
but technical questions. Wanting to move 
ahead with arrangements but unwilling either 
to wait for the SPO to convert the ministries 
or take the time to do it themselves, the Ameri- 
can organizers of the study embarked on a se- 
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ries of meetings with the ministries to discuss 
the questionnaire they had prepared in the US. 
The strongly negative reaction from the repre- 
sentatives of both Ministries killed the project. 
Looking back on this fiasco, one of the Ameri- 
can organizers of the project wrote “we at- 
tempted to use several short cuts because of the 
pressure of time and this turned out to be a 
major strategic error.” This study also violated 
a number of other rules for the conduct of re- 
search in Turkey; notably it provided for col- 
laboration with Turkish partners not at an early 
stage in the conceiving and planning of the in- 
vestigation but merely at the implementing 
phase and it included questions on religion, 
ethnic affiliation, and agalsk. If such questions 
were to be included it should have been on 
Turkish rather than foreign initiative. 


Turkish Participation 


Another important factor is the auspices un- 
der which studies are made. On the foreign 
side research projects range from the individ- 
ual undertaking of a single scholar, who may 
be a graduate student or an experienced scholar, 
to elaborate, multi-country studies undertaken 
by a university, a research institution, a UN 
body, or the US government, or by either of 
the former on behalf of the latter. Generally 
speaking, a project which has strong Turkish as 
well as foreign support stands a better chance 
of success, of avoiding attack, and of improv- 
ing Turkish research capabilities. The Turkish 
sponsorship to be effective should be real, how- 
ever, rather than nominal; that is to say, the 
Turkish partner, whether a university, govern- 
ment department, or individual scholar, should 
be an active participant in conceiving, plan- 
ning and implementing the study and not 
merely a passive participant whose name ap- 
pears on the documents. All too frequently, es- 
pecially in the past two or three years since the 
research climate for foreigners has begun to 
deteriorate, the foreign sponsor has sought for 
reasons of self protection to establish a joint 
research venture over which, however, he ex- 
pects to retain full control. Projects have often 
been conceived in Washington or in an Amer- 
ican university, sometimes as part of a multi- 
country comparative study in which Turkey 
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has been selected as the Asian or Near East 
case, the methodology developed and the ques- 
tions formulated before any Turks are invited 
in. Only at this point is some Turkish counter- 
point sought, in part to provide the data col- 
lecting staff and in part to act as a shield. This 
approach is far from a true partnership and, 
therefore, does not provide a sound basis for 
research collaboration over the years. À multi- 
country comparative study must, of course, be 
centrally planned in its broad outlines but the 
Turkish phase should be planned in Turkey in 
collaboration with Turkish scholars. 

Unfortunately, some foreign investigators in 
Turkey seem to feel neither a need to collabo- 
rate with Turkish scholars nor responsibility to 
the Turkish community. Proponents of this 
view seem to regard Turkey as a source of data 
to be utilized as they alone see fit. American 
investigators working along these lines in Tur- 
key make no effort to communicate with Turk- 
ish colleagues, but, on the contrary, seem to be 
making a conscious attempt to exclude Turks 
from their projects. 

Foreign social scientists need a physical base 
of operations in Turkey. What is required is an 
institution to serve this purpose and at the 
same time provide a locus for Turkish, Ameri- 
can, and other foreign scholars to meet, share 
their knowledge and insights, and generally 
develop an atmosphere of scholarly collabora- 
tion, One answer to this need would be an in- 
ternational research center attached to a univer- 
sity which would have as one of its objectives 
the attraction of visiting scholars from many 
countries, There could, of course, be several 
such centers with specialized interests. 

At the opposite extreme from research un- 
dertaken by Americans from which Turkish 
‘scholars have been intentionally excluded come 
a number of projects which have been con- 
ducted on a truly collaborative basis. One of 
these is the joint study conducted by the School 
of Public Health of the Turkish Ministry of 
Health and the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University. The first 
phase of this project was the Turkish Health 
Manpower Study undertaken between 1963 
and 1966 and the second phase, the Functional 
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Analysis of Health Centers, an analysis of the 
operations of the newly established Rural 
Health Service, is now getting under way. 

The basic reason for the success of the proj- 
ect seems to have been that the Ministry of 
Health wanted to see the study made but real- 
ized that outside advice and participation 
would result in a better product. The Johns 
Hopkins advisors have played an important 
role in planning the study but have remained 
very much in the background. The findings of 
the Manpower Study were presented to the 
staff of the Ministry of Health and other in- 
terested persons in June 1966 at a three day 
open conference at the Ankara School of Pub- 
lic Health. Johns Hopkins advisors participated 
in the conference and commented on vatious 
technical aspects of the study, but the sessions 
were organized by the Turkish co-director who 
assumed the greater part of the burden of mak- 
ing the presentation. This approach contrasts 
sharply with the practice followed by many 
foreign investigators, even in some studies 
which are nominally joint projects, such as the 
Rural Development Research Project, of col- 
lecting their data and taking it away without 
making it available to interested persons in 
Turkey and of relegating their Turkish part- 
ners, if they exist, to a secondary role. Another 
example of fruitful collaboration is the Joint 
Prehistory Project of the University of Istanbul 
and the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. This study, which has been under 
way for several years, is run jointly by Turkish 
and American co-directors and the field data is 
analyzed in Istanbul. 

The joint approach has many advantages; 
the results are likely to be more widely dis- 
seminated and used in the decision making 
process in Turkey, follow up studies are more 
likely to be undertaken, and Turkish research 
capabilities are improved as a result of active 
participation. Moreover, a project with active 
Turkish partners has natural defenders against 
hostile attack which an exclusively or predomi- 
nantly foreign project lacks; the participating 
Turkish institution or individual scholars ate 
in a position to state with some authority that 
the study in question is beneficial to "Turkey, 
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and have a direct interest in doing so. 

On the other hand, in the study on the At- 
titudes of Turkish Administrators mentioned 
above, the American political scientist had ob- 
tained what he thought was the participation 
of Middle East Technical University (METU), 
but this involvement was limited to some dis- 
cussion of the questions and to the use of 
METU students as interviewers. No METU 
faculty member participated in conceiving the 
study or framing the research design. When 
the project was attacked the. METU adminis- 
tration denied it had sponsored the project. 

There are, however, a number of practical 
difficulties in establishing joint projects. One 
of these is that, because research in Turkey is 
not yet highly developed, it is not always pos- 
sible for a foreign investigator interested in a 
joint projct to find a Turkish collaborator, in- 
stitutional or individual, with the necessary in- 
terest and/or qualifications. If every foreign 
investigator were to seek a Turkish partner 
there would not be enough suitable counter- 
parts on the Turkish side, the more so since 
not all Turkish scholars would necessarily be 
interested in collaboration, and the relatively 
limited number of competent Turkish scholars 
might be tempted to spread themselves too 
thin. An American investigator paired with a 
weak or overburdened Turkish partner is likely 
to assume the dominant role. Moreover, the 
American partner generally enjoys greater fi- 
nancial support and superior access to com- 
puter, secretarial and other types of service all 
of which tend to make the partnership an un- 
equal one. In such joint research projects, the 
best results can probably be achieved if the 
foreigners, instead of maintaining a separate 
team identity, are fully integrated into the 
Turkish organization with which they are 
working. 

The joint approach does not, however, lend 
itself well to the problem of the graduate stu- 
dent gathering material for his Ph.D. thesis 
since the thesis is supposed to be his own 
original contribution to scholarship. It may, 
however, be possible for the Ph.D. candidate 
to participate in a larger Turkish or Turkish 
American research project of which his thesis 
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is a separately identifiable element or sub- 
project of an integrated whole. 

The more the social sciences develop in Tur- 
key the greater the opportunities in the future 
will be for joint scholarly undertakings. Sup- 
port now, including US support, for the devel- 
opment of the Turkish social science community 
will produce important benefits for scholarship 
in the future. US official and unofficial support 
in the form of research funds, contributions to 
libraries, etc., to encourage and facilitate the 
development of the Turkish social science com- 
munity will provide a firmer base for the fu- 
ture exchange of ideas and information. Such 
support might be particularly fruitful between 
US and Turkish institutions having similar in- 
terests, such as rural development or the prob- 
lems of urban communities. 


Suggested Approaches for Americans 
Contemplating Research in Turkey 


An extreme solution for eliminating the at- 
tacks on research projects in which Americans 
are involved would be to prevent Americans 
from doing research in Turkey, but the costs 
—including the costs to Turkey in the form of 
useful research foregone and a damaged image 
abroad— would far outweigh any benefit which 
might result. It seems more fruitful to focus 
on ways of reducing affronts to Turkish sensi- 
bilities, including national pride, and to remov- 
ing legitimate grievances. 

The recent deterioration of the research cli- 
mate, together with the rapid increase in the 
flow of American social scientists to Turkey, 
suggest that in order to protect the image of 
the US and to help preserve freedom of inquiry 
in Turkey a more positive attempt be made to 
acquaint American social scientists contemplat- 
ing research in Turkey with the realities of 
the present climate and to induce them to 
adopt research subjects, methodologies, and ap- 
proaches appropriate to the prevailing circum- 
stances. 

Independent American scholars, although 
having no formal connection with the US of- 
ficial community, are frequently in touch with 
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the Embassy, USIS, AID, etc., in order to ob- ` 


tain data, learn the names of people whom 
they should try to meet, and check their im- 
pressions. In many cases, therefore, there are 
opportunities to inform them more fully of the 
situation and to solicit their sympathy and co- 
operation in their own and other scholars in- 
terest. On the other hand, some people in this 
category attach great importance to the private 
or unofficial quality of their status, apparently 
feel that because they have no official ties they 
have no responsibilities except to themselves 
and their university in the US, and would 
probably resent any effort on the part of the 
US government agencies to influence their 
choice of subject or methods of investigation. 
What they overlook is (1) that the distinction 
between governmental and private institutions 
is not as clear to Turks as it is to Americans, 
in part because in Turkey so many institutions, 
including the universities and most other or- 
ganizations engaged in research, are official or 
at least semiofficial, (2) the fact that some 
Turkish intellectuals believe that American 
academic personnel have ulterior motives in 
doing research and (3) that a professional 
person may be a constructive contributor to 
the development of his own field by making 
his own work a success rather than a target 
for political wrangling. While many Turkish 
intellectuals are more disposed to deal with 
scholars from American universities than with 


New from California 


An Islamic Response 
to Imperialism 


Political and Religious Writings of 
Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afghani” 
Nikki R. Keddie 

In this study Mrs. Keddie provides a con- 
sistent analysis of Sayyid Jamal ad-Din 
"Al-Afghani's" widely varying and some- 
times contradictory words, translates some 
of his most important writings, and solves, 
through the use of new primary docu- 
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representatives of official US bodies, the inde- 
pendence which American academic personnel 
claim for themselves is not acknowledged by 
significant elements of the Turkish community. 
In this respect the small Turkish minority with 
an interest in presenting an unfavorable pic- 
ture of the US is aided by the unfamiliarity of 
the Turkish public with the pluralistic nature 
of American society and by recently reported 
attempts of US intelligence agencies to make 
use of American social scientists working 
abroad, 

Misunderstanding and suspicion could be 
prevented in many cases if the organizers of 
research projects provided a clear statement 
of the nature and purposes of their research 
so that those involved in it could explain it 
properly and point out the benefits to Turkey. 
It would also help if research workers coming 
to Turkey could become acquainted at an early 
stage with some of the problems created by 
the present research climate. To be truly ef- 
fective, such awareness should be developed 
not when the research worker arrives in An- 
kara or Istanbul but at his university or institu- 
tion when he is considering a research project. 

The purpose of these suggestions concern- 
ing research in Turkey is to preserve, and 
hopefully to expand, freedom of inquiry for 
the benefit of future research. workers, both 
Turkish and foreign, and to support the de- 
velopment of the Turkish social science com- 
munity. 


ments, the question of Afghani’s country 
of birth and upbringing. This is the first 
attempt to set Afghani within the Islamic 
philosophic tradition and to explain the 
contradictions in his writings. Published 
under the auspices of the Near Eastern 
Center, University of California, Los 
Angeles. SUMMER 1968 $7.50 
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ARABS AND ISRAELIS: FRENCH VIEWS 


Irene L. Gendzier 


The June war is over. As of the spring of 
1968, peace is not yet in sight. All but the 
most militant speak of reason and reevalua- 
tion, of self-criticism, of honesty and under- 
standing, and finally, and again, of justice and 
not victory. The literature on the war has in- 
creased, reflecting not only differences of in- 
terpretation but differences in approach be- 
tween the more theoretically attuned and those 
who seek to concentrate on the realities of- 
fered or promised by recent events. Of the two 
books at hand, the first acquired a local no- 
toriety due principally to the controversial re- 
view written by I. F. Stone in The New York 
Review of Books? Unlike the heavy tome pub- 
lished by Les Temps Modernes, which has been 
rejected for translation by several well-estab- 
lished American publishers on the unbelieva- 
ble assumption that the situation “will soon be 
resolved,” the book by Rouleau, Held and the 
Lacoutures remains virtually unknown on these 
shores. It would hardly be worth lamenting the 
fact if this were not a useful addition to the 
subject. The Rouleau-Held-Lacouture discus- 
sion is designed to provide an instant account 
of the events as seen and experienced by re- 
porters on the spot. Like the T'emps Modernes 
issue, its ultimate objective is to clarify and 
thereby to ameliorate an exacerbated situation. 
But Le conflit israélo-arabe is more ambitious. 
It seeks to serve the cause of peace by nurtur- 
ing a reluctant dialogue among committed but 


uncompromising men. In both books, the pe- 
culiar talent that the French bring to this sub- 
ject is apparent. Clearly, this has nothing to do 
with the current political exercises of the 
French President, although it most certainly 
arises from previous French experience in 
North Africa and, in a different manner, in 
the Second World War. On another level, what 
is involved is a question of method, perhaps 
of historiography, certainly of a way of look- 
ing at the past and the present which is not 
precisely equivalent to the computed machina- 
tions of power politics on the Continental or 
US-Soviet levels. The Temps Modernes issue 
is inconceivable, even as a publishing venture, 
in a milieu which disdains the reality of ideas 
as well as of ideological commitment. Alone, 
commentaries such as these would constitute 
an inadequate part of a complex portrait, but 
the same must be said of the exclusively struc- 
tural explanations offered by some experts so 
well versed in this field. 

It was undoubtedly a fortunate and profita- 
ble coincidence that the special issue of Les 
Temps Modernes devoted to the Arab-Israeli 
crisis appeared in Paris just as the war ended. 
Its contents quickly merged with the general 
discussions provoked by the war and, in France 
at least—or rather in Paris, it was given the 
kind of welcome reserved for serious political- 
literary events. Regardless of its origins, there 
is no doubt that this is a unique document of 
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extraordinary value. Articles by Arabs and Is- 
raelis themselves recount the genesis of the 
conflict, while the partisan essays supplied by 
Maxime Rodinson and Robert Misrahi, and 
the self-effacing introductions composed by 
Claude Lanzmann and Jean-Paul Sartre to- 
gether constitute an impressive and accurate 
portrait of the Arab-Israeli conflict in its West- 
ern setting. There is virtually nothing that ap- 
pears in the confines of these thousand pages 
that is unaffected by the problem under dis- 
cussion. The text itself is divided into an Arab 
and an Israeli section, with additions judi- 
ciously made and explained on either side of 
the paper border. Sartre’s non-introduction, 
made to stand outside of the dual monologues, 
is designed to explain the reasons that brought 
him to investigate a problem long avoided by 
the internationally oriented French Left. 

Unlike I. F. Stone, who maintained that 
Sartre's personal experiences were basically ir- 
relevant to the tortured course of the Arab- 
Israeli question, I cannot but agree with Sartre 
that the experiences of World War II and the 
Algerian War radically altered French attitudes 
—áf not sympathies—towards the crisis in the 
Middle East. What makes this relevant, how- 
ever, and not only to the French, is that it is 
impossible to consider the origins of the crisis 
in the Middle East without taking into ac- 
count the unfortunate blending of European 
events with those of the area. It is precisely 
the desite to expose this connection that moti- 
vates so many of the authors in the Temps 
Modernes volume; it is a desire all the more 
urgently expressed because of the recognition 
that neither Zionism nor Arab nationalism 
can be understood without a knowledge of 
modern European history. To those who would 
prefer to ignore the past at their own risk, 
the primary question is still whether or not 
the Jewish question in its Israeli form must 
be in permanent opposition to the efforts of 
the Arab nations in reasserting their collective 
identity and, specifically, in satisfying their 
claims in Palestine. 

The idea of creating a dialogue, at least in 
print, is not a Sartrian innovation. However, 
it is to the credit of the Temps Modernes 
staff that it was able to achieve what others 
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attempted but failed to do. In September 1966, 
Esprit, a liberal French Catholic journal, issued 
a special edition devoted to Israelis talking 
about Israel. Its editor, Jean-Marie Domenach, 
explained apologetically that the time was not 
yet ripe for a full dialogue between Arabs 
and Israelis. Other journals, such as the Tel 
Aviv publication New Outlook, have consist- 
ently attempted to create an ambiance in which 
such a dialogue would be possible. That the 
Temps Modernes volume almost failed to ap- 
pear is told with restraint by Claude Lanz- 
mann, the man principally responsible for the 
special issue. Here too, dialogue was eventu- 
ally abandoned in favor of parallel monologues, 
but, in a subject noted for its evocation of 
intransigent feelings, even such mute collabora- 
tion is to be appreciated. 

Although there is an obvious continuity that 
ties the Arab and Israeli sectors of this divided 
text, the emphasis of the two sections is pre- 
dictably different. Briefly, the Arabs concen- 
trate on what appears to them to be the 
injustice of 1948, and spend much effort in re- 
counting the events prior to that date. The 
Israelis, on the other hand, tend to begin with 
1948, Although they too have their historians, 
their eyes turn more to the present and the 
future. In both instances, the political bias of 
the authors and of the journal itself is clear. 
Most authors are socialist or at least share a 
common political outlook on everything but 
the Arab-Israeli question. The total makes for 
less agreement than one would want but per- 
haps more than one might expect. On the Arab 
side a number of themes pertinent to Israel’s 
existence are discussed in detail: the nature of 
Zionism as a solution to the Jewish question, 
the association of Israel with the West—that 
is, of Zionism with colonialism, and the ur- 
gent matter of what is to be done. 

The responsibility of anti-semitism for the 
political solution to the Jewish question in- 
spires a number of Arab authors, notably a 
Lebanese, Gebran Majdalany, and an Egyptian, 
Lotfallah Soliman, to consider the recent Euro- 
pean roots of this phenomenon and to recom- 
mend what they regard as more long-range and 
ultimately more universal solutions. These 
would not entail the creation of an all-Jewish 
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state, but rather the creation of an environ- 
ment in which Jews and other minorities would 
be guaranteed security of life and faith. There 
is no denying the sincerity of their concern, 
nor the integrity of their personal position, 
but it is doubtful that they will succeed in 
convincing Israelis of an argument that reca- 
pitulates the essence of earlier debates in the 
Zionist movement. It is not only their con- 
cern as genuine socialists that motivates their 
antagonism to the creation of a monolithic 
society based on religious grounds; it is also 
the fact that the solution of the Jewish ques- 
tion has impinged on Arab territory. In a 
stunning essay, Lotfallah Soliman challenges 
Europe's attempt to eradicate its guilt in the 
Jewish question by the encouragement of a 
solution at Arab expense. Taking a somewhat 
different line, Abdallah Laroui, a Moroccan 
whose article is, in places, a model for the 
possibilities of dialogue, admits that the pre- 
dicament of the Jews at the time of the holo- 
caust justified Zionism. By this admission, he 
does not welcome Israel into the society of 
Middle Eastern states, although among the 
Arab contributors he is the one who comes 
closest. The option Majdalany and Laroui sug- 
gest is one which has some currency among 
progressive Arabs today and points in the di- 
rection of a bi-national state instead of Israel. 

The assumptions that Israel is an outpost 
of the West in the Middle East and that Zion- 
ism and colonialism are inevitably and inextri- 
cably linked are other themes explored by vir- 
tually all Arab authors who concern themselves 
with the contemporary politics of their adver- 
sary. The Palestinian Mounthir Anabtawi and 
the Egyptians Ahmed Baheidine and Khaled 
Mohiedine concentrate on this with relentless 
energy. That Israel supported the French in the 
course of the Algerian Revolution (though 
some Israelis did not), that it opposed the in- 
dependence of Tunisia and Morocco at the 
United Nations—undoubtedly in deference to 
its protector at that time, and finally, that it 
has supported the United States in Vietnam 
are all unpleasant realities serving to confirm 
the view that Israel is a Western state in a 
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Eastern and—it is assumed—anti- 
Western and neutralist environment. Clearly, 
the Jatter is in itself open to debate although 
it is probably a common wish among the men 
whose ideas are collected in this volume. Be- 
yond the attack against Israel’s current politics, 
however, is the belief that Israel cannot now 
or at any time ally herself with any other bloc. 
Forced to support those who legitimized her 
existence and whose continued support, finan- 
cial and political, is essential to the unending 
nature of that task, Israel must expect to solid- 
ify her associations with the Western states. 
While no Israeli author accepts this interpreta- 
tion or the accusation that relieves the Arab 
states of any responsibility in the matter, a 
large number of the more radical Israelis agree 
that the direction of Israeli foreign policy 
ought to be rechanneled away from the major 
Western powers. However, by far the most 
profound, if not the most controversial, sum- 
mary of the position that Israel is a colonial 
fact is the article written by Maxime Rodinson. 
Presented as a separate essay standing outside 
of the Arab section, it is nevertheless the most 
thorough and historically documented state- 
ment of a position common to all left-wing 
Arabs and to many other Arabs who consider 
themselves moderate or even conservative. Its 
challenge has already been felt, and the re- 
sponses it is evoking among Zionists and so- 
cialists alike can only serve to clarify a histor- 
ically complex and politically loaded subject. 
Rodinson, by redefining colonialism, considers 
Israel to be only one among several nation- 
states in the same categoty. 

If there is any encouragement in the sense 
of looking forward to a non-military solution 
to this problem, to be found in the Arab sec- 
tion of the Temps Modernes volume, it is in 
the article of Abdallah Laroui. Without aban- 
doning his principles he is able to deal with 
the existing situation (prior to June 1967) in 
realistic terms. His counsel which appears 
eminently wise, rests on the warning that 
Arab identity and regeneration should not be 
inextricably linked to the existence of Israel. 
Much like Cecil Hourani? although starting 
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from virtually the opposite end of the politi- 
cal spectrum, Laroui argues against identifying 
the Arab future with its past inability to deal 
effectively with Israel. The implication is not 
that the Arab world should look forward to 
the day when it will possess the requisite tech- 
nology to destroy Israel but rather that it 
seek to overcome its own preconceptions about 
Israel and its temporary nature and concentrate 
on challenging and perhaps changing the out- 
look of a community that may one day be 
integrated into the larger Arab mosaic. 

With the exception of men like Laroui on 
the Arab side and Uri Avneri and Yossi Amitai 
on the Israeli side, it is painfully clear in 
turning to the Israeli section of this text that 
the most radical Israelis and the most moderate 
Arabs do not yet see eye to eye. Indeed, as 
Simha Flapan points out, if one relies on ideo- 
logical compatibility the outlook is dim. Still, 
the temptations of reconciliation are there, as 
are common thoughts that occasionally defy the 
orders of separate but equal pages. For the 
Mapam and Communist authors, socialism not 
only means Marx and the promise of a more 
humane life, but also involves a common antip- 
athy to the West, a disavowal of 1956, a 
critique of Israel's treatment of the Arab mi- 
nority, and a concern with the refugee question. 
To Meir Vilner, member of the dissident Com- 
munist party, Rakka, the essence of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict (before June) lay less in the 
dispute between Arabs and Jews than in the 
conflict between progressive Arabs and Jews on 
the one hand, and partisans of imperialism on 
the other. 

The striking similarity between left-wing 
Arabs and Israelis, however, is not enough to 
overcome their respective sense of history, for 
even the most extreme revolutionaries on either 
side are susceptible to the collective pasts of 
their peoples. The question is often raised in 
the form of how Zionist a Marxist can be, or 
how Marxist a Zionist can be. To Meir Yaari, 
the solution lies in accepting one’s past, which 
is to say in acknowledging the Jewish past that 
underlies a more secular present. Shimon Peres, 
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one of the founders of the Rafi, makes the same 
point in his description of Israel as the em- 
bodiment of the political destiny of Judaism. 
Those who reject this formulation as an obso- 
lete and harmful piece of sentiment may recall 
that the imponderables it reflects are nonethe- 
less real. It is somewhat ironic, if understand- 
able, that this question of a religious versus a 
secular Israel is so constantly vexing to radical 
Arabs, considering the more extreme predica- 
ment they face in their own countries on the 
same issue. 

The question of where Zionism stands today, 
on a theoretical as well as a practical level, does 
not occupy the center of the stage among the 
Israelis represented here. There are exceptions, 
but it is not surprising that for most the raison 
d'étre of the state is no longer a subject of 
debate. For the majority, the most desirable and 
the most constructive work that must be done 
has to do with the resolution of specific griev- 
ances: the predicament of the Palestinian Arabs 
and their future, the matter of just compensa- 
tion, the position of the Arab minority within 
Israel, relations between Palestinians and the 
Arab world, and finally, the relations of Israel 
and the Arab world. Clearly, these problems 
are of interest to those Israelis who are suffi- 
ciently sympathetic to realize that, aside from 
all questions of morality, their resolution will 
affect the future of Israel itself. To those who 
represent a moderate position on this subject, 
men like Simha Flapan, Uri Avneri, and Yossi 
Amitai, it is axiomatic that Israel must educate 
itself about its neighbors, and not only from a 
military point of view. These men argue in fä- 
vor of a more just appreciation of the nature of 
Arab nationalism, without the clichés often 
conveniently accepted about it. Contrary to what 
some critics think, they do not suffer from the 
liberal's disease of foolish optimism. The analy- 
ses of Arab solidarity make it clear that there is 
adequate knowledge of the gap between the 
dream and the reality, and that both must be 
taken into account. 

The most radical position adopted by any 
Israeli author with respect to the nature of Zion- 
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ism in the present state of Israel is that pre- 
sented by Uri Avneri. It is Avneri who can con- 
sider the possibility of eventually doing away 
with the Law of Return, the key to Israel-Jewish 
relations. It is Avneri who is favorable to the 
transformation of Israel from a Jewish to a 
pluralistic society in which Muslim and Chris- 
tian, as well as Jew, can live together. Avneri is 
perhaps more prepared to compromise and 
collaborate with his Arab neighbors than is his 
Arab counterpart here, Abdallah Laroui. Still, 
the two sbare the distinct position of being 
totally unrepresentative in their respective com- 
munities thanks to their “pacifist” positions. It 
is both relevant and painful to consider what 
became of the moderates, on both sides, during 
and since the June war. Avneri’s predicament 
is briefly touched upon in the Lacouture- 
Rouleau-Held account, as is the more general 
problem that faced the liberal leftists of the 
Middle East. 


It is in many respects sobering, and even a 
relief, to turn from the oppressive mood of the 
Temps Modernes collection, with its endless 
pages of despair and anger, to the lucid, concise, 
and untheoretical discussion conducted by the 
three reporters responsible for the second book 
reviewed here. There is, of course, no compari- 
son between the two books. Jean Lacouture has 
brought together expert journalists who are less 
interested in reliving the passions of their 
ancestors than in recounting the events they 
witnessed. That is history enough, and, given 
the nature of the subject, they reproduce in 
animated though briefer form virtually the 
entire barrage of arguments, fears and assump- 
tions that are more dramatically set forth in 
the longer volume. If Israélo et les arabes is a 
more modest venture than the special issue of 
Les Temps Modernes, it is in many respects an 
illuminating sequel. Part of this is due to the 
knowledgeability of its collaborators, Eric Rou- 
leau in Cairo, Jean-Francis Held in Tel Aviv, 
and, guiding the discussion, Jean Lacouture in 

: Paris. It was, after all, thanks to Rouleau that 
French journalists were exempt from the gen- 
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eral censorship that affected news coverage 
during the war—a reminder that says much 
about Rouleau's talents as well as his connec- 
tions. 

Under Lacouture's guidance, the discussion 
between Rouleau and Held examines the psy- 
chological pressures that mounted before the 
outbreak of war, the political situation with 
respect to a final solution in Cairo and Tel 
Aviv, and finally, the war and its dramatic 
ending. On the basis of Rouleau's account, 
Nisir’s attempt to steer clear of accusations of 
pro-Zionism on the one hand, and his genuine 
concern with Syria’s threatened future on the 
other, ültimately led him to take risks which 
backfired. Whether or not he knew the con- 
sequences of his actions is, at this point, a 
rhetorical question. He had rejected the closing 
of the Straits of Tiran in 1963 but four years 
later he was less successful in dealing with his 
more extreme colleagues, particularly outside 
Egypt. The surprising promptness of U Thant's 
agreement to remove UN troops deprived him 
of a pacific way out, assuming of course that 
tbe Israelis would have accepted the closure of 
the Straits without resorting to war. And again, 
the last minute attempt to resort to diplomatic 
negotiation relied for its effectiveness on the 
asumption that the Israelis would not react to 
the propaganda war that preceded the closure 
of the Straits, let alone to that act. Held is 
steadfast in insisting that the propaganda efforts 
of the Arab states brought Israel to a pitch of 


' tense anticipation which, in itself, constituted 


a kind of psychological mobilization. And he is 
unrelenting in his questioning of the much- 
discussed gap between word and deed. 

With the information that has become public 
in the last few months, particularly with respect 
to the Soviet hot line to Cairo, there are less 
surprises in this volume now than when it 
first appeared. Still, the account of the Egyptian 
army's unedifying performance, the rumors of 
sabotage, and the fear which prevented Nā- 
sirs subordinates from telling him the news 
about his air force all raise questions which 
have not yet been answered for the general 
public. One can only hope that they are being 
asked and answered for the Arab public. 

In the aftermath of a devastating war, on a 
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subject that is well documented and too often 
overrun by passionate partisans, these two vol- 
umes, with Les Temps Modernes in the lead, 
remain among the most articulate appeals for 
the kind of soul-searching that is being con- 
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ducted in the Arab and Israeli capitals. Whether 
or not it will be possible for both sides to make 
the requisite changes—in spirit and in policy 
——that are so articulately outlined in these pages 
is the question that must now be faced. 
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FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
IRAQ: THE ROLE OF OIL IN A MIDDLE 
EASTERN ECONOMY, by Abbas Alnasrawi. 
New York: Praeger, 1967. xii + 188 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. $15.00. 


Reviewed by A. C. C. Hill 


This is the able chronicle of how one devel- 
oping country has failed to achieve a funda- 
mental readjustment in its economy. This was 
despite its cluster of unusual assets which 
include underpopulation, agricultural capability 
with three acres of potentially cultivable land 
per capita and the twin rivers to water it, over 
$3 billion of hard currency from oil to provide 
capital and freedom from foreign exchange and 
balance of payments woes, Western know-how 
including oil company expertise and training, 
its own pioneering Development Board and 
detailed reports by the World Bank in 1952, 
Lord Salter in 1955 and Arthur D. Little in 
1956. Professor Alnasrawi knows at first hand 
what he writes as he was on the staff of the 
Central Bank of Iraq, the Department of the 
Budget and the Department of Technical Re- 
search of the Ministry of Finance in Baghdad. 
He is a graduate of the University of Baghdad 
and a Harvard PhD., his dissertation having 
been an earlier version of this book. 

The study concentrates on the 15 year period 
from 1950 to 1964 with brief mention of the 


following two years and some earlier history. 
He also discusses the general subject of oil 
economics (especially pricing), the outlook for 
international oil trade (especially area competi- 
tion and alternative energy sources) and then 
makes his own recommendations as to the 
future (especially monetary and fiscal reforms). 

The heart of the book is a detailed report 
on the six development plans used between 
1951 and 1966 and the ever-changing agencies 
which missed the marks set for them. Thus, in 
the 1951-1955 period, only half of planned 
expenditures materialized; in the following 
period to 1960, 56 per cent; and in the next 
years to 1965, 45 per cent. Plans up to the 1958 
Revolution were really public expenditure lists 
for roads, public buildings including hospitals 
and schools, urban improvements and especially 
flood control and water storage projects. Agri- 
culture, which might use the water, and indus- 
try, which might use the products of the Jand, 
had low priorities. 

The plans of the revolutionary régime had 
a mote sophisticated look with goals for growth 
rate of the national income, percentage of in- 
come to be invested, a land reform program, 
substantial attention to agriculture and revival 
of interest in industries, as long suggested by 
the World Bank and later by Arthur D. Little. 
But this increased sophistication in planning was 
over-balanced by unfulfillment in implementa- 
tion. For example, the author states that "the 
greater part of the land seized since 1958 was 
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left under the control of former landowners or 
their agents" (p. 74) and agricultural output 
fell in absolute terms to the point where Iraq 
turned “from a food exporting to a food im- 
porting country.” (p. 75). 

The net result of development expenditures, 
the author concludes, has contributed to a rise in 
per capita income of 2.7 per cent per annum 
between 1950 and 1962. "Iraq's experiment in 
planning and development has failed to evoke 
a strong response from the non-oil sector to the 
development stimulus ... This failure has 
increased rather than lessened the dependence 
of the development effort and the entire econ- 
omy on the oil revenues" (p. 88). In short, 
the Iraqis have so far used their depleting oil 
resource to buy some olives rather than to in- 
vest in the tree. 


Q A. C. C. HL is president of the Petroleum 
Information Foundation, Inc, New York. 


LoNG-TERM PROJECTIONS OF SUPPLY AND OF 
DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN 
SAUDI ARABIA, by Edmond Asfour. Beirut: 
Economic Research Institute, American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, 1965. 180 pages. No price 
indicated. (Copies available at Division of 
Information, OMS, US Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 20250). 


Reviewed by Peter G. Franck 


This is a remarkable book, the result of two 
years’ original research work carried out under 


a research contract with the US Department of. 


Agriculture. 'To determine long term production 
and import requirements of several food de- 
ficient countries in the Middle East, the Depart- 
ment's África and Middle East Branch under 
the able leadership of Edmund Farstad awarded 
research contracts on the identical topic in five 
countries. The present study is one of three 
published in the last three years. (The two 
others are one on Israel by Yair Mundlak, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1964, and one 
on Turkey by Edgar Palmer, Robert College, 
Istanbul, 1966.) Still outstanding are studies 
dealing with Egypt and Iran. 

The method followed in making demand 
projections in Saudi Arabia encompassed four 
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steps: First, the size of the Saudi population for 
1970 and 1975 was estimated on the basis of 
an acceptable 1962 count. With unofficial help 
from the Saudi Department of Defense, Asfour 


- used 3.2 million as the 1962 base, half of the 


published official estimate. Based on average 
family size and the best available estimate for 
age distribution, a 4.0-4.7 per cent birth rate 
and a 2.6 per cent death rate, a range of annual 
increase rates of 2.0 to 2.9 per cent led the 
author to expect a cumulative 35 per cent 
increase between 1962 and 1975. Second, the 
increase in national income was calculated. 
Starting with an original estimate for 1960/61 
of 4253 billion rials, Asfour found a close 
correlation between national income, oil pro- 
duction and oil revenue for ten years. Based on 
this correlation, future oil production and oil 
revenue were projected in the light of world 
demand and current concession terms. Asfour 
put the 1975 national income between 152 and 
169 per cent above the 1961 level In terms 
of per capita income Saudi Arabia thus started 
with $294 in 1960-61 and should reach in 
1975 between $650 and $700 per capita. (The 
US Government uses $190 for 1964, che World 
Bank $210 for 1965, both considerably below 
Asfour's 1961 figure.) Future consumption 
expenditures are expected to rise slightly more 
than proportionately. The impact of increased 
per capita income on consumption of 10 major 
food categories was estimated next. In order to 
obtain demand elasticity coefficients, Asfour's 
team surveyed the food expenditures of 147 
households in Riyadh and used a similar survey 
conducted by Aramco among 253 households 
in the Eastern Province. The results were re- 
markably close to those obtained by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization for the Near East 
region as a whole. For example, for dates the 
effect of increased income is expected to be 
zero, for milk and eggs 1.2 per cent, for meat 
0.4 per cent and for cereals only 0.2 per cent 
respectively, for every one per cent increase 
in per capita income. Last, Asfour combined 
the effects of population increase, income in- 
crease and demand elasticity to arrive at future 
food requirements. He estimated that Saudi 
Arabia would need by 1975 at least 62 per cent 
more wheat, flour and rice, 115 per cent more 
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fresh vegetables and fruits, 75 per cent more 
meat, and 80 per cent more sugar than in 1961. 

In making supply projections for 1970 and 
1975, the author relied on a much simplier 
but also a more uncertain method, Expansion of 
cultivated acreage is seen as a function of the 
estimated volume of available water generated 
by various capital work projects and is expected 
to increase by 222,000 acres or 33 per cent 
over 1960/61. For projection of improved 
yields, the author preferred to rely on improve- 
ment rates observed in the UAR and the Sudaü 
where a similar "system of irrigation in a dry 
hot climatic condition" is practiced. Thus, 
cereal yields are expected to advance 50 per 
cent in 15 years at an annual rate of 3 per cent. 
This rapid improvement is to be brought about 
by an accelerated use of chemical fertilizers and 
better cultivation practices. 

Thanks to this optimistic view on output 
trends, import requirements in cereals, for 
example, are expected to follow a moderately 
upward trend and, in the case of wheat, actually 
to level off by 1970. However, meat and pre- 
served food imports should advance more rap- 
idly by 1975 than in the recent past. 

In assessing the value of these projections, it 
must be recognized that they reflect what ap- 
peared plausible at the time the projections were 
made. While the methodology followed was 
appropriate under the circumstances and is com- 
petently handled, certain underlying assump- 
tions may be subject to question. On the de- 
mand side, changes in tastes and price relations 
may well produce shifts in preference patterns 
in a society undergoing rapid structural change. 
On the supply side, assumptions about tech- 
nological developments, agricultural policy and 
import subsidies may be altered. Urban water 
requirements may compete with farm needs 
(as in Wadi Fatimah outside Jiddah) and thus 
hold back expansion of acreage and improve- 
ment of yields. But these are limitations that 
beset all long term projections in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Irrespective of the reliability of the projec- 
tions, the study contains invaluable material 
on past food production, income, population 
and consumption trends. It should thus prove 
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to be an useful tool in understanding the pro- 
cess of economic change in Saudi Arabia. The 
author, his associates at AUB and the US De- 
partment of Agriculture deserve to be congrat- 
ulated. 


€ PETER G. FRANCK is a professor of international 
trade and investment at Syracuse University. 


MODERN YEMEN, by Manfred W. Wenner. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. 231 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Lee F. Dinsmore 


By the end of 1967 Yemen had entered yet 
another period of its convulsive modern history. 
Egyptian troops departed in early December, 
and impatient tribesmen commanded by eager 
Royalist princes were engaging in deadly battle 
their tribal cousins whose leaders were deter- 
mined to preserve their fledgling republic. 
Much of what was Yemen had not changed at 
all, but the something new that had been added 
in 1962 when Imam Badr was turned out was 
not extinguished, and Yemen would never be 
the same again. 

Manfred Wenner has produced in straight- 
forward style the best concise history of Yemen 
available. It covers all the necessary ground, 
with an introductory sociological section on the 
land and its people, including their religion. 
But the book makes a distinctive mark in its 
diligent record of Yemen’s tortured last 60 
years. Wenner's presentation of the welter of 
facts and events he uncovered in his research 
is fresh and stimulating. He leads the reader 
into and through the gradual establishment of 
subdivisions of the government, legal codes 
and the struggles which established the Imam's 
control over the Ottoman-held and Saudi- 
challenged territory. 

The author subdivides the rest of his work 
into chapters on opposition to Imams Yahya 
and Ahmad and foreign relations under them. 
His examination of the years of Imamate rule 
up to 1962 presents readers with a case study 
of the traumatic effect on a primitive tribal 
society of its confrontation with the 20th 
Century. How does the Imam, the anachronistic 
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priest-king, free of the Ottomons, perform in 
the same arena with Great Britain and Italy? 
But then, if the answer Wenner's account brings 
to that question attests to the quickness and the 
versatility of Yemenis, a reading of the record 
also exposes less attractive characteristics. Per- 
haps these too are a product of a severe envi- 
ronment and of a harsh experience. But the 
determined prolongation by the Imams of the 
traditional way of life prohibited the kind of 
cross cultural exchange that had begun else- 
where in the Arab world. The Imám could not 
prevent the gathering flow of international 
communication; and his subjects grew restive. 
Violence has accompanied all change in Yemen, 
and the Imam's policy of isolation did nothing 
to prevent the growth of resentment and ill 
will. 

Wenners work includes a necessary bit of 
later history and poses the problem which has 
remained unresolved as of the beginning of 
1968—how to marry the traditional society 
with fired-up and, by now orthodox, radical 
Arabism. Yemen's Saudi Arab neighbors are 
still a vitally important factor in the Yemeni 
equation. The Saudi assessment of the value of 
a stabilized Yemen may determine the shape of 
Yemen’s future for some time to come. Wenner 
notes that no government can disregard with 
impunity the weight of culture which imposes 
itself on any Yemeni leadership. Nor can 
traditional Yemen be recreated; time has inched 
on even there, and with it, Yemeni conceptions 
of their relations with each other and with the 
rest of the world. 


C LEE F. DINSMORE, a Foreign Service Officer, 
recently was stationed in the Yemen. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


CENTRAL ASIA: A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN 
RULE, edited by Edward Allworth. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967. xiv 
+ 526 pages. Tables. Index. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Charles W. Hostler 


This useful edition of chapter length articles 
by well qualified scholars deals with what tran- 
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spired during the last century when Russian 
civilization was superimposed upon the tradi- 
tional Central Asian way of life. The indigenous 
nationalities, their cultures and their languages 
are described as well as the turbulent political 
history of the area preceding and under the 
czars and the Soviet leaders. 

The book has an introductory chapter by 
Professor Edward Allworth of Columbia Uni- 
versity on the “meeting” between the Russians 
and the Central Asian peoples and the growth 
of their economic, political and religious rela- 
tions before 1865 (in spite of the negative 
czarist attitude regarding communications 
between Muslim co-religionists and Muslim 
countries). This chapter is followed by a 
valuable description of the ethno-linguistic 
characteristics of the Central Asian peoples by 
Karl H. Menges, Professor of Altaic Philology 
at Columbia University. This able linguist has 
provided a useful classification and description 
of the Iranian and Turkic families of languages. 
Regretfully the book is lacking in specific 
figures on the numbers of Central Asian peoples 
and languages (even authoritative estimates 
would have been helpful). 

Ian Murray Matley, Associate Professor of 
Geography at Michigan State University, de- 
scribes the land, climate, agricultural develop- 
ment and industrialization in three chapters 
of uneven quality. While numbers related to 
this part of the world are sketchy and often 
unreliable, the chapter on industrialization 
contains statistics which are descriptive rather 
than meaningful, and thus there is little lasting 
utility to the figures cited. This chapter could 
have been stated much more succinctly, as it 
describes at length the growth of the relatively 
limited Central Asian industry. Non-Russian 
speaking Western scholars would have appreci- 
ated a more comprehensive and systematized 
use of additional data on the region from the 
sources used, such as Narodnoe Khoziastvo 
SSSR v 1965 Godu (or later statistics). 

Héléne Carrére d'Encausse of the National 
Foundation of Political Science in Paris has con- 
tributed seven chapters on the violent political 
history of the region. She particularly describes 
how the indigenous peoples came under Russian 
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rule while they were undergoing needed social 
and political reforms and were still struggling 
to assert their feelings of nationalism and 
individualism. Her material reflects careful 
preparation, research and personal contact with 
the region. 

A fascinating and unusual aspect to the book 
is its close attention to the cultural aspects of 
Central Asia, particularly classical and modern 
music (by Johanna Spector), education and 
literature (Edward Allworth) and architecture 
and art (Arthur Sprague). While the volume 
is well illustrated, the photographs are generally 
of poor quality (due in part to a number being 
reproductions from SOVFOTO). 

In summary, this is a well balanced, scholarly 
compilation by recognized authorities using 
Russian, Central Asian and Western sources 
with original research in the area. It contains 
many new insights and is a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of a significant (but until 
recently neglected) area of the world. Though 
lacking a concluding overview or summation, it 
could well be used as required reading for 
courses on Central Asia and will be a useful 
reference for scholars on this area. 


€ CHARLES W. HOSTLER is in charge of interna- 
tional environmental studies at the McDonnell 
Douglas Corp.'s MSSD and is author of Turkism 
and tbe Sovtets. 


IRAN 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT IN IRAN, by 
Geroge B. Baldwin. Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1967. xv + 206 pages. 
Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ferydoon Firoozi 


Since 1937 Iran has attempted to develop 
her national economy. To date two development 
plans have been carried out; the First Seven 
Year Plan (1949-55) and the Second Seven 
Year Plan (1955-62). A third plan designed 
to last until March 1968 was implemented in 
September 1962. In economic development 
terms, these plans have primarily been project 
executing rather than project planning and 
programming. 
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Dr. Baldwin's book is a discussion and anal- 
ysis of these plans as well as the efforts to plan 
and program in Iran. At the outset of his study, 
he states that he wants to achieve three objec- 
tives: to explain the difficulties of economic 
planning in a developing country, to elucidate 
the problems of executing a plan where the 
political and cultural environment is unfavor- 
able and to show that economic planning and 
development do not necessarily depend on each 
other. With keen insight, Dr. Baldwin discusses 
the political intricacies of Iran, gives a glimpse 
of social values adverse to economic develop- 
ment and relates them to the task of executing 
economic plans. He argues that these political 
and social factors, coupled with a paucity of 
skilled manpower, have defeated planning in 
Iran despite the fact that the nation has achieved 
economic growth. 

This excellent study does, unfortunately, con- 
tain some quite deceptive statements. One 
example is the author's discussion of land 
reform in Iran. The author states (p. 70) that 
"the Shah and a crusading dgriculture minister 
suddenly embarked on a dramatic nationwide 
land reform." 'Then he states (p. 92) "that the 
recent history of land reform stems from His 
Majestys 1950 decision (he was then thirty 
years old) to distribute his private lands." 
Yet the Shah had twice advocated land reform 
in 1949, once while traveling in the United 
States and once when the Majlis deputies visi- 
ted him. Strong domestic opposition and his 
relatively weak political position prevented its 
implementation until after 1960. The Iranian 
Parliamentary records, Muzakirat-i Majlis-i- 
Sburay-i-Mill, 6th session, 14 Isfand 1328 
(February 1949) mention this fact. 

The author is inconsistent in his translit- 
eration of Persian words. Qajar is spelled Qajar 
and Kajar on page 7. The letter "q" is translit- 
erated "gh" in Mossadegh and “q” in Bafg. 
Also, the references in the index are not always 
accurate. 

These flaws do not depreciate the value of 
the work as a whole. Dr. Baldwin has accom- 
plished his goals. The study is especially valu- 
able for those who think the road to economic 
development is shortened by the availability 
of development plans. Planning in itself does 
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not provide the magic to create a Russia out 
of small countries overnight. 


Q FERYDOON FIROOZI is an assistant professor of 
economics at Northeastern Illinois State College 
in Chicago, Ill. 


PAKISTAN 


MODERN MUSLIM INDIA AND THE BIRTH OF 
PAKISTAN, by Dr. S. M. Ikram. Lahore: 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1965. 350 pages. 
Rs. 20. 


Reviewed by Masood Ghaznavi 


This book is a revised and considerably 
enlarged version of Makers of Pakistan and 
Modern Muslim India published in 1950. The 
author, at that time, used the pseudonym of 
A. H. Albiruni. Besides significant additions 
to the chapters of the earlier edition, the author 
had added five new chapters to the present 
volume and on the basis of that he has justified 
a new title for the book. 

Writing on the politics and culture of Mus- 
lims in India is a complex job. Among the few 
who have done this job well is Dr. Ikram, as is 
evidenced by his marvelous trilogy on the in- 
tellectual and social history of the Muslims in 
India written in Urdu, 45-7 Kawtbar, Mawj-i- 
Kawthar and Rud-i-Kawtbar. Yt is his grasp of 


the earlier history of Muslims in India which 


gives him a command of the post-1857 period 
—the subject of the book under review. The 
approach of the book is primarily biographical 
but the material is so arranged that the book 
makes good reading as a general history of 
the Muslims in India from 1857 to around 
1950. The chapters on the lives and historical 
significance of Sic Syed Ahmad Khan (1817- 
98), Shibli (1857-1914), Maulana Abul Ka- 
lam Azad (1888-1958), Maulana Muhammad 
Ali (1878-1931) and Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
(1877-1938) are the best and most balanced 
accounts of these historic personalities that the 
reviewer has seen anywhere. 

An account (pp. 181-84), though contro- 
versial at this stage, of the people and circum- 
stances surrounding the coining of the name of 
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Pakistan in the early 1930's at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, by the Indian Muslim students there may, 
if more evidence is produced, transfer the ex- 
clusive credit for this honor from Chaudhari 
Rahmat Ali to someone else. However it is re- 
grettable that so far no worthwhile information 
has been conveyed to the readers about the life 
and activities of Chaudhari Rahmat Ali in this 
or any other book of this nature. After all the 
man, who so far is universally credited with 
coining the name of Pakistan and is definitely 
the first to put it in the printed form in the 
now well known leaflet entitled Now or Never 
that he and his three co-workers issued in Cam- 
bridge in 1933, deserves more than a footnote 
or a passing reference in the books dealing 
with the birth of Pakistan. If it is correct that 
following his death a few years ago Chaudhari 
Rahmat Ali’s papers were destroyed by the 
Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (p. 
184, f.n. 2), it is most unfortunate. However, 
many of the late Chaudhari's contemporaries, 
including the author, must be in a position to 
gather a lot more information about him than 
we have received until now. This may be a 
small gap, but it must be filled in the interest 
of the historiography of Pakistan. 

'The author's reference to the events of 1857 
in India as the War of Independence (p. ix) 
is rather imprecise and historically weak. 

The long chapter on Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
is not merely a biographical sketch of the man, 
but a good summary of the tumultuous events 
in the subcontinent particularly after 1940. Dis- 
cussion of such questions as when Jinnah really 
decided in favor of a separate state (1946!), 
why the Muslim league did not offer the gov- 
ernor generalship to Lord Mountbatten, or who 
was to blame for the communal riots in the 
Punjab is stimulating and makes the chapter 
worthwhile reading. 

The additional material has indeed added to 
the quality and usefulness of the book and it is 
highly recommended for an understanding of 
the developments concerning Muslims of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent in the past century. 


X^ MASOOD GHAZNAVI is associate professor of his- 
tory at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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PALESTINE PROBLEM 


MISSION IN PALESTINE, 1948-1952, by Pablo 
de Azcárate. Washington, D. C.: Middle 
East Institute, 1966. viii + 211 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


Pablo de Azcárate, a Spanish diplomat and 
international civil servant who prior to World 
War Two was an official of the League of Na- 
tions, has written this account of his experi- 
ences in Palestine between 1948 and 1952 
while in the service of the United Nations. 
During this period he served successively as 
secretary to the Palestine Commission, the Con- 
sular Truce Commission and the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission. His book, a translation 
from the Spanish, was written in 1952 but not 
published until 1966, when a brief epilogue 
was added. 

Señor de Azcárate is outspoken, at times 
opinionated, and often critical of the person- 
alities and institutions with which he was called 
upon to deal. Like many observers of the Arab- 
Israeli scene, Azcárate, whose basic sympathies 
lie on the Arab side, displays considerable pes- 
simism with respect to the intractable nature 
of the positions assumed by the two sides to 
the dispute. His style is pedestrian, and there 
are a number of minor inaccuracies, especially 
with regard to place names. At the same time, 
the book is a useful footnote to history and, 
for the serious student of the Palestine prob- 
lem, a valuable primary source. 

The most important part of Azcárate's work 
is his assessment of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. He describes in some detail the 
difficulties and limitations under which the 
Commission labored during the three years of 
its active life (1948-52) and the personalities 
of the Commission's members. It would be dif- 
ficult to find fault with his characterization of 
the task faced by the PCC in attempting to rec- 
oncile Arab and Jewish attitudes as "impossible 
unless either Arabs or Jews or both made sub- 
stantial concessions beyond the limits of what 
could be expected as the result of mere persua- 
sion . . ." (p. 145). Any such (Persuasion, he 
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feels, could not have been effective without the 
application by the three governments that were 
members of the Commission of much more 
pressure on the parties than those governments 
were prepared to apply. He adds the cryptic 
comment that it would be difficult to say 
whether such pressure would have been “desir- 
able or justifiable.” 

In addition to his treatment to the PCC, 
which can be regarded as authoritative, the au- 
thor adds some interesting vignettes to our 
knowledge of the Palestine of this period. His 
account of the “ill-fated” Palestine Commis- 
sion, to which the British were supposed to 
turn over the administration of the country on 
the termination of the mandate but which 
never even got to Palestine, and his comments 
on the “cruel farce” of the proposal for a 
United Nations Municipal Commissioner for 
Jerusalem, evoke the atmosphere of unreality 
prevailing at the time. He also gives some 
graphic sidelights on the working of the Con- 
sular Truce Commission under wartime condi- 
tions in Jerusalem. 

Some of Azcárate's comments are prophetic 
in the light of events during the Six Day War 
last June. He urges that Government House 
(UN Headquarters in Jerusalem) should re- 
main in UN hands and should not pass into 
either Israeli or Jordanian control He also 
expresses the opinion that the existence of Is- 
raels capital in one-half of the city of Jeru- 
salem not only made no sense but gave sub- 
stance to the fears of those who saw Israel as 
harboring plans for territorial expansion. As 
might be expected, he favors the international- 
ization of Jerusalem, though on a restricted 
basis. ; 

Finally, Azcárate believes that the PCC can 
continue to play a useful, though limited, role 
in the refugee field on which it has concen- 
trated since 1952. He is convinced, however, 
that it could not make a significant contribution : 
in the field of conciliation or mediation with- 
out returning its base of operations to the area. 


} EVAN M. WILSON, a retired Foreign Service Of- 
ficer, recently returned from Jerusalem where he 
was Minister-Consul General. 
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TURKEY 


HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER IN EcoNOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT: THE TURKISH CASE, by Rich- 
ard D. Robinson. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1967. 121 pages. Harvard Middle 
Eastern Monographs no. 17. No price indi- 
cated. 


Reviewed by Donald E. Webster 


Here is another significant book on one of 
the outstanding developing countries by an ex- 
pert who is without peer among the foreign 
observers and analysists specializing on Tur- 
key. While the title suggests an economic ap- 
proach, the contents show that careful atten- 
tion is given to all pertinent cultural factors. 

Turkey, after decades of programs not no- 
table for economic planning, published its First 
Five-Year Development Plan, 1963-67 in 1963. 
The planners, basically interested in a seven 
per cent annual growth in the GNP, inter 
alia projected the country’s manpower needs 
through 1977. Population growth, underem- 
ployment related to seasonal labor requirements 
in single-crop farming and urban unemploy- 
ment reflecting both lack of skills and paucity 
of capital require a multilateral approach. Dr. 
Robinson examines the human side of the pic- 
ture which bears no simple relationship to fi- 
nancial resources and incentives. 

Even if state and private enterprise could 
acquire and invest the five thousand dollars per 
employee needed for the industrial growth en- 
visioned by the planners, one doubts that school 
facilities could be expanded sufficiently to train 
the manpower needed for the production and 
service goals of the plan. If, however, the 
buildings, equipment and staff could be pro- 
vided, the question remains whether pupils and 
students could be directed to the various occu- 
pations in the desired numbers and propor- 
tions. Most conspicuous is the low prestige of 
technicians which may reflect centuries of tra- 
dition in which a similar attitude made for a 
dysfunctional ratio of commissioned to non- 
commissioned officers in the armed services. 
Many students have been assigned to technical 
and vocational high schools only because they 
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failed entrance examinations for general educa- 
tion lycées. Robinson does not stress this point 
nor touch upon the serious boycott of classes 
and final examinations by technical school stu- 
dents in 1966 in support of demands for some 
title such as "practical engineer" upon gradua- 
tion. Anticipating that some of the manpower 
goals will not be attained by formal school 
programs, he speculates on filling the gaps by 
resorting to adult education programs, on-the- 
job training in both state-owned and private 
sector factories and a vast increase in civilian- 
job-oriented training during military service 
which is universal for males. At the same time, 
the recent exodus of skilled Jabor and techni- 
cians to Germany and other places in Europe, 
if continued, could be disastrous for the plan 
in the years ahead. Moreover, greater than the 
burdens of building up educational facilities 
are the barriers imposed by the cultural lag in 
value systems and hence the problems of moti- 
vation. The book does not ignite optimism. 

So impressive are the comprehensive presen- 
tation, sound analyses, interesting speculations 
and hypotheses and the massive labor on the 43 
tables and 11 charts which occupy one-fourth 
of the pages of the book that the reviewer feels 
let down by the author's failure to reconcile di- 
vergent statistics, provide an index, and correct 
obvious printing errors (e.g. “313 million chil- 
dren" for perhaps 3.15 million, p. 30). While 
the theses of the book may be relied upon, a 
researcher must turn to original sources to be 
sure of statistics. 


© DONALD E. WEBSTER is an associate of the 
Blaisdell Institute for Advanced Studies in World 
Cultures and Religions and author of The Tur- 
key of Atatürk. 


ISLAMIC HISTORY 


ISLAMIC SURVEYS NO. 5: THE IsLamic DY- 
NASTIES, by C. E. Bosworth. Edinburgh: The 
University Press, 1967. 245 pages. 25s. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


Students of Islamic history have often ac- 
knowledged théir indebtedness to Stanley Lane- 
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Poole's excellent book The Mobammadan Dy- 
nasties (1893) and to Eduard von Zambaur's 
Manuel de genealogie et de cbronologie pour 
Vhistoive de VIslam (1927). New researchers 
in Islamic history, genealogy and chronology 
have, however, made imperative the compila- 
tion of a new volume incorporating the present 
state of our knowledge. In The Islamic Dy- 
nasties C. E. Bosworth, Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Manchester, has judiciously 
sought to provide students and scholars of Is- 
lamic history and culture with a new reference 
book embodying most if not all of the results 
of recent research. 

Dr. Bosworth tends to follow Lane-Poole’s 
plan of organization, ie, to arrange Islamic 
dynasties in geographic order beginning with 
Spain and moving eastwards till the end is 
reached in India and Afghanistan. There are 
certain minor adjustments in the groupings 
along geographic lines, but the central struc- 
ture of Lane-Poole’s plan is retained. Also 
following Lane-Poole’s practice, the author ap- 
pends to each list of princes or rulers an his- 
torical account of the dynasty. He states (page 
xiv-xv) that the aim here is “not to give a 
potted history . . . but to place the dynasty in 
the broad context of Islamic history; to outline 
some of the major trends of its period; and 
where relevant, to indicate some of the dynas- 
ty's achievements.” 

Limitations of space and dread of unneces- 
sary duplication have, unfortunately, prevented 
Dr. Bosworth from giving the names and titles 
of each ruler in full. Neither does he provide a 
single genealogical tree or a chronological map. 
Instead, he refers the reader to other sources, 
especially Zambaur. While this reviewer ad- 
mires the author’s modesty and consideration, 
he is of the opinion that a fuller account would 
have made this otherwise scholarly and neatly 
produced volume a more convenient reference 
book to have around. 

There may be some questionable inclusions 
and exclusions—but much of that is a matter 
of opinion. For example, some Muslim his- 
torians do not include Ibrahim Ibn al-Walid 
(brother of Yazid III) in the list of Umayyad 
Caliphs on the grounds that his rule was im- 
mediately challenged and he was defeated by 
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Marwin Ibn Muhammad Ibn Marwan who 
ruled as the last of the Umayyads in Damascus. 

The Islamic Dynasties is not meant to sup- 
plant standard manuals in Islamic chronology. 
For detailed information the student still has 
to consult Lane-Poole, Zambaur, Sachau, not to 
mention Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khallikan, al-Isfa- 
hani, al-Ya'qübi, etc. But for an immediate and 
dependable reference in the English language, 
Dr. Bosworth's book will be indispensable. It 
is a worthy contribution in a worthy series of 
which the editors and publishers can legiti- 
mately be proud. 


< FAUZI M. NAJJAR is a professor of social sci- 
ence and Islamic history at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


LITERATURE 


MODERN ARABIC SHORT STORIES, selected and 
translated by Denys Johnson-Davis. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1965. xi -- 194 pages. 
$4.00 

ANTHOLOGIE DE LA LITTERATURE ARABE 
CONTEMPORAINE: LA POESIE, selected and 
translated by Luc Norin and Edouard Tara- 
bay. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1967. 255 
pages. 19,50 NF. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeb 


Translations of modern Arabic literature 
into English heretofore have been negligible. 
Except for isolated attempts, the greater part 
of the valuable and not so verbose modern lit- 
erature of a good number of Arab writers has 
not been made available to the English speak- 
ing world to the same degree as other compara- 
ble but sometimes less articulate literatures. 
Since the end of the Second World War, new 
forms, ideas, techniques and attitudes in drama, 
fiction and poetry have established themselves 
as authentic modes of expression. And although 
no Albert Camus or T. S. Eliot have hitherto 
appeared, works of high creativity and imagi- 
nation have been authored. 

Since it is a genuine expression of the Arab 
soul with its agony, torments, suffering and joy, 
modern Arabic literature, when and if trans- 
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lated, should serve as a useful means to re- 
establish the broken dialogue between America 
and the Arab world. By reading through 
literature, even in translation, one can acquire 
that sympathy and insight which are precondi- 
tions for any genuine understanding; and thus 
one can see how and why certain people feel, 
think, dream, suffer and act in a certain way. 

The first of the two books under review is a 
selection of twenty short stories written by 
Arab authors of the Fertile Crescent and the 
Sudan Valley. The authors include both old 
virtuosos such as Mahmüd Taymür and Tawfiq 
al-Hakim and promising newcomers like Wa- 
lid Ikhlasi and Ghassan Kanafani. Apparently 
the translator's "own preferences coincide with 
the views of the Arab critics" who consider 
the selected authors among the best there are. 
In subject matter, the stories present a variety 
of problems and attitudes common to the Arab: 
the fear of the unknown and the mysterious; 
government bureaucracy; the struggle against a 
difficult and uncontrollable nature and the bar- 
renness of women. However, by excluding the 
socio-political story from the selections, the 
translator has defeated his avowed purpose of 
giving “a picture of the Arab culture and way 
of life.” For no matter how justifiable is the in- 
jection of his personal likes and dislikes, there 
can be no justification for the exclusion of such 
a predominant motif as the socio-political from 
a picture of the Arab culture of today. 

The first of the stories, Farhat’s Republic, is 
concerned with a good-hearted sergeant major 
and his dreams of curing his misery and that 
of his fellow men. The dialogue, successfully 
translated but of necessity without the lustre 
of local color, is used in such a way as to de- 
scribe the action, to draw the character of the 
hero and to create the atmosphere of an Egyp- 
tian police station. This is a microcosm into 
which we see flocking in consecutive waves 
the sufferers in Egyptian society; the author 
presents us with a world of hard realities, in 
direct contrast with the dream world of sergeant 
major Farhat. 

Space does not permit us to analyze other 
stories; however, a few words must be said 
about some of them. In The Dead Afternoon, 
Walid Ikhlasi was able to place in direct con- 
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frontation man and absolute time in the form 
of a child, a young couple and an old woman all 
encapsulated in one room, on one dreary after- 
noon. In a Spaceship of Tenderness to the Moon, 
Layla Baalbaki breaks away from the chains of 
tradition and enters a world filled with sexual 
realism, hitherto anathema in Arabic literature. 
Her story is symbolic of the liberties enjoyed 
nowadays by Muslim women, and its value re- 
sides not so much in its technique as in the 
attitude towards life which it represents, M. Tay- 
mür's Summer Journey and T. al-Hakim's Mir- 
acles for Sale are excellent pieces of storytelling, 
rich in psychological movements and glimpses 
of insight. They mark the emancipation of this 
kind of literature from verbosity and didacti- 
cism. Najib Mabfüz's Zaabalawi presents the 
hopes and delusions of the common man of 
the street, who aspires to cure his ills with the 
help of an elusive "holy man" who vanishes 
into thin air the moment he seems to have 
been found. The stories of Tayyib Salih, The 
Doum Tree of Wad Hamid, and Yüsuf Sha- 
sani, The Man and the Farm, are also worth 
mentioning. 

On the whole, Mr. Johnson-Davis has done 
an excellent job. The works he has selected and 
translated are apt to give us not only insights 
into Arab society but also the pleasure derived 
from reading good short stories. 

Translations into Western languages other 
than English have had a better fortune. French, 
Spanish and Russian translations are, compara- 
tively speaking, abundant. A good number of 
the authors represented in the collection of 
short stories have been translated into French. 
The second work is the third anthology of 
Arabic poetry, particularly modern poetry, to ap- 
pear in French during this decade. It is also the 
third part of a three volume anthology of con- 
temporary Arabic literature sponsored by Edi- 
tions du Seuil in Paris. The preface of this vol- 
ume is authored by Georges Henein and the 
introduction is written by the two translators. 
They divide modern Arab poetry into four 
major styles or schools: the neo-classical, the 
romantic, the symbolic and the contemporary, 
the last representing a variety of styles such as 
Eliotism, 'Tammuzism and social realism. Like 
other genres of Arab literature, Arabic poetry 
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has undergone a basic transformation since the 
Second World War. In content, the new poets 
have not only abandoned the traditional gasida 
but also have delved into new experiments 
whereby an identification between poetry and 
life is achieved. Many of them describe their 
poetry as an expression of a "vital" experience 
and not merely what the old poetry is sup- 
posed by them to be; a juxtaposition of sweet 
sounding verses and imaginative figures of 
speech. In form, the break with old meters is 
no less drastic. The new poetry is experiment- 
ing with a variety of forms including the prose 
poem, but it is generally characterized "by a 
meter based on the foot rather than a conven- 
tional pattern of feet, by lines of varying 
lengths and by an irregular rhyme scheme or 
none at all.” 

The gamut of poets represented in this an- 
thology runs from one extreme of the Arab 
world to the other. This work is more compre- 
hensive in this respect than the anthology of 
short stories. Shawqi in Egypt is taken to rep- 
resent the neo-classical school; Jibran heads the 
immigrant and romantic school. This, of course, 
will not please the admirers of Iliya Abū Madi. 
Sa'id ‘Aq! rightfully tops the list of the sym- 
bolists. But here the admirers of Albert Adib 
will be greatly disappointed. Their star does not 
appear, let alone shine, in this anthology. The 
last section is really the most interesting and 
the longest of the remaining sections. Modern- 
ists like Adonis, Khalil Hawi, Nazik al-Mala- 
"ika, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayyati, Salah ‘Abd al- 
Sabbür and others are all included. 

The translation itself is excellent and on vari- 
ous occasions exquisite; the fact that Edouard 
'Tarabay is both knowledgeable in Arabic and 
a poet of great sensitivity accounts most likely 
for the success of this volume. 


C GEORGE N. ATIYEH is the head of the Near East 


Section of the Orientalia Division of the Library 
of Congress. 


RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


IDEALS AND REALITIES OF ISLAM, by Seyyed 
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Hossein Nasr. New York: F. A. Praeger, 
1967. 184 pages. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ali H. Abdel Kader 


This book contains six major lectures on Is- 
lim. Written from a Muslim scholar's point of 
view, it leans heavily on genuine Islamic 
sources. 

In the first article, the author distinguishes 
between the "universal' and the "particular" 
traits of each divinely inspired religion. The 
universal traits may correspond to the "Doc- 
trine” or the "Iruth:" whereas the particular 
traits refer to the method or the psychological 
milieu in which a given religion has originated. 
The author applies this distinction to Islam, and 
he lucidly and succinctly demonstrates that Is- 
làm is a "primordial religion" because it is the 
summation of all the teachings professed by 
former prophets and messengers. And because 
Islam sums up all divinely inspired teachings 
preceding it, it is a universal religion. This 
claim to universality is the "particular" aspect 
of Islam. In Chapter 2, the author examines the 
nature of the Qur'án as the most sacred source 
of Islamic law. The author holds the view that 
the Qur’an is not only a source of Knowledge 
in the metaphysical and religious domains but 
also in the "particular fields of Knowledge" as 
well. This view is meticulously held by all Mus- 
lims. Chapter 3 deals with the personality of 
the prophet Muhammad in its multi-faceted 
accomplishments. It also discusses the nature 
of the traditions of Muhammad as a source of 
Islamic law. It is obvious that the author is in- 
fluenced in his treatment of Muhammad by the 
Süfis language and their compassion. In Chap- 
ters 4 and 5, law and mysticism are examined. 
The author has devoted the last chapter to a 
discussion of Sunnism and Shiism with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Twelvers and Isma'ilism. 
This is, of course, understandable because the 
Chair of Islamic Studies at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, which the author occupied 
during the academic year 1964-65, had been 
established by His Highness the Agha Khan, 
the leader of the Isma'ili sect. 

Throughtout the book, the author has dem- 
onstrated a remarkable ability to use Islamic 
sources as well as pertinent materials written by 
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orientalists. This combination is a meaningful 
approach since it enables the reader to know 
Islamic doctrines and it also gives credit to 
serious and objective scholarship. One cannot 
fail to notice the author's obvious preoccupa- 
tion with philosophy and mysticism. Such pre- 
occupation has markedly dominated the writ- 
er's approach throughout the book. Though 
sophisticated and highly intellectual, the philo- 
sophical and sufi coloration of the subject mat- 
ter covered in the book may tend to confine its 
use and limit its readability to the enlightened 
élite. However, the author ought to be com- 
mended for his serious work and scholarship 
which makes this book valuable reading mate- 
rial for Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 


© ALI H. ABDEL KADER is the director of the Is- 
lamic Center, Washington, D. C. 


PATRIARCHEN AM GOLDENEN HORN: GE- 
GENWART UND ‘TRADITION DES ORTHO- 
DOXEN ORIENTS, by Friedrich-Wilhelm Fer- 
nau. Opladen: C. W. Leske Verlag, 1967. 
184 pages. DM 24. 


Reviewed by James Kritzeck 


Friedrich-Wilhelm Fernau was involved, as 
was this reviewer, in the complicated friend- 
ships and negotiations between the Vatican and 
Phanar in the 1950s which made possible the 
historic and dramatic rapprochements of more 
recent years. For this reason, and because he is 
a sensitive and good writer, his book on the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople is a 
most welcome one. 

As was true of the book unfortunately titled 
Moslems on the March, this study reveals the 
author's gift for summation and flair for the 
salient. It is a well rounded and intensely sym- 
pathetic historical study of the Patriarchate. 
The first half treats its history, not to 1453, but 
to 1922, That leaves ample space for the nar- 
ration and analysis of the latest history. 

I believe it is fair to say that most of us 
“Latins” involved in these recent events, with- 
out exception passionately, were inclined to be- 
lieve that the sun came up with Patriarch 
Athenagoras. It is the special value of this book 
that the spiritual and secular promptings of the 
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period from 1922 to 1949 are laid, sometimes 
gloriously and sometimes embarrassingly, bare. 
Patriarch Athenagoras loses nothing of his 
grandeur in the process; he simply acquires a 
ast. 

à Fernau is under the spell of Phanar as much 
as every one of us who has been privileged to 
enjoy its indescribable hospitality. That hardly 
seems a fault, but it tends in the manner of 
heresy and cancer towards destruction by over- 
emphasis. It is this, I believe, and not the Ger- 
man language, which accounts for all "das 
Schicksal des Okumenischen Patriarchats in der 
Gegenwart" throughout the book. 

Historians of Turkey may be disappointed 
in the brevity of certain sections of the book, 
but they will surely be tantalized by most of 
them and helped by the fine index and bibliog- 
raphy. Fernau is absolutely right in saying that 
1954 was the most crucial year in the modern 
history of Orthodoxy. But his mystical inter- 
pretation of it all which I guess is true, is 
too invitingly unthwartable. Shakespeare's 
Brutus, a real historian, put it even better, 
in my opinion: "There is a tide in the affairs 
of men which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune." 


<& JAMES KRITZECK is the director of the Institute 
for Advanced Religious Studies at the University 
of Notre Dame. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


GOLDEN RIVER TO GOLDEN ROAD, by Raph- 
ael Patai. Second Edition. Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1967. 461 pages. Maps. 
Tables. Index. $10.00 


Reviewed by Louise E. Sweet 


The second edition (the first was published 
in 1962) of Dr. Patai's book, subtitled "So- 
ciety, Culture and Change in the Middle East,” 
contains a new chapter, "The Village and its 
Culture" (now chapter 9), and an updating 
to 1960 of his statistical table, "Areas in Popu- 
lations of the Political Units in the Middle 
East" (pp. 14-15). Otherwise the text has not 
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been changed and contains his well known 
survey and distribution studies of "Cousin Mar- 
riage, "Dual Organization" and his attempt 
to define the "common denominators" of "Mid- 
dle Eastern" culture in the tradition of an 
older anthropology of trait listing, among other 
topics. 

Brief consideration will be given here to the 
new chapter on "The Village and its Culture." 
Elsewhere in the book villages and peasants 
are discussed, based upon some of the scanty 
literature; a study of the notes accompanying 
the chapter reveal only three new sources, 
Barclay’s study of a Sudanese suburban village, 
Gulick’s study of Munsif, a Greek Orthodox 
village in Lebanon, and Stirling’s study of a 
Turkish village. Much more is available than 
these works, and the limitations of this chapter 
reveal this. And not even these new sources 
are properly appreciated. The new chapter on 
“The Village and its Culture” suggests two 
major weaknesses of the whole volume: an 
armchair dependence upon literature with lack 
of participant observation experience in a vil- 
lage, town, or tribe, and an absence of that 
sophistication in the close functional analysis 
of institutions in a particular community which 
is the legacy to cultural anthropology of the 
social anthropologists and of cultural ecologi- 
cal studies, There are also present the tenden- 
cies to extrapolate for the whole area—Golden 
River to Golden Road (Rio de Oro to Afgan- 
istan)—from Palestinian-Jordanian data, even 
to the stubborn use of the dialect term þamula, 
for "lineage" (essentially undefined), as it is, 
and to regard the village as more frequently 
a sedentarized nomadic pastoral community 
than a bonafide community of distinct type in 
itself. 

Recurrent in this chapter on the village, as 
elsewhere in the volume, is a derogatory at- 
titude toward the indigenous socio-cultural 
mechanism of the area, rather than an attempt 
to understand the properties of these mecha- 
nisms and their adaptive implications (Vide, 
p. 277, third paragraph on sharecropping and 
indebtedness). One section of the chapter in 
particular, "Food and Health" (pp. 278-82), 
may be cited as an example of limited per- 
spective. The modest variety of staple peasant 
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village diet—"cereals, legumes, less frequently 
vegetables. Meat, fish and animal products 
(such as milk, eggs, or animal fats) are very 
rarely eaten, in most cases only on the occa- 
sion of a family feast" (p. 278)—may be 
taken as an example. This is considered to 
be an inadequate and unsatisfactory diet lead- 
ing to extensive malnutrition. From modest 
experience in a Sunni Syrian plains village 
(1953-54) and an Anti-Lebanon village (1964- 
65), observation and subsisting on the indig- 
enous diet suggested the contrary: the diet of 
simple peasant staples, plus the seasonal avail- 
ability of fresh fruits and vegetables, and the 
preserved forms of milk, meat, and butter was 
nutritionally sound if monotonous. It is the in- 
vasion of industrial cash crops that has dis- 
placed the supply of indigenous food crops, 
if anything, and introduced, if it has, malnutri- 
tion into the villages. It would indeed be a 
significant contribution to locate "malnutri- 
tion" in empirical socio-cultural settings and 
then to ask why they occur in these locations, 
rather than to make sweeping assertions. It 
may also be an idiocyncrasy of the reviewer, 
but to call laban (or yohgurt) "sour milk" 
seems invidious. Suffice it to say, there seems 
to be simply ignorance on the part of Patai of 
the nutritional properties of a whole grain 
and leguminous diet, supplemented with on- 
ions (raw and cooked), garlic and laban (cul- 
tured milk in semi-liquid, cheese, and dried 
forms), together with considerable use of ani- 
mal (semne or clarified butter) and vegetable 
(olive oil) fats. It is not diet but disease that 
is the decimator of village populations, and 
the ethos of fertility and customs of polygamy 
can be argued as adaptive offsets of high infant 
mortality rates from disease in indigenous set- 
tings as well as having other positive func- 
tions. In short, Dr. Patai's assertions become 
naive in the light of a more up-to-date an- 
thropology in this sphere alone. 

I have counterargued a simple basic point of 
Dr. Patai’s chapter above, in the interest of 
brevity. For his on-going discussion of diseases 
rampant in the broad area concerned, a vol- 
ume would be required. Granted the present 
endemic presences of hookworm, bilharzia, 
malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid and the like, and 
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their effects on rural populations today in the 
Middle East. But discussion must begin by 
asking the histories of these, and many others. 
Dr. Patai’s chapter appears essentially as a 
condemnation of traditional peasant village 
life, which as the harborer of such infestations 
as a way of life, should be eliminated. 

Socially (incorporating economic and politi- 
cal organization) the chapter is again depreca- 
tory, and owing primarily, perhaps, to its Pal- 
estinian-Jordanian-Egyptian area of orientation, 
is inaccurate and unappreciative of the integra- 
tive functions of village institutions in their 
contexts and in relation to the whole societies 
of which each village is a nodule in a network, 
not an isolate. 

While Dr. Patai has, since the first publica- 
tion of his book, offered some valuable con- 
cepts to use in synthesizing "Middle Eastern 
Culture" ("culture continent," for example), 
neither the first nor second edition make it a 
more than superficial survey of some facets, 
at least, and, at worst, a rather cynical or 
partisan argument for condemnation of "Mid- 
dle Eastern culture." This is not the approach 
of the anthropologist, but of the protagonist. 


© Louise E. SWEET is chairman of the department 
of anthropology of Harpur College, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Binghamton. 
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ALGERIA’S INFRASTRUCTURE, by John C. Pa- 
wera. New York: F. A. Praeger, 1964. 
Charts. Tables. Bibl. $15.00. 


At last we have a book which deals with 
the many facets of Algeria’s infrastructure. It 
is, however, a very technical work and there- 
fore caters to a very limited audience. One 
senses that the author has a thorough grasp 
of the subject. The work is replete with sta- 
tistics, graphs, diagrams, maps and charts. A 
chapter is presented on each of the major com- 
ponents of the infrastructure—railroads, high- 
ways, pott and airport facilities, the oil and 
gas industry, the electrical system, communica- 
tions, energy (including resources and consump- 
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tion), petroleum products and manufactured 
gas. The volume ranges from general develop- 
ments such as pipeline construction from 
the major oil fields to the ports to specific im- 
provements such as the replacement of coal 
by gas and oil as the decisive element in elec- 
tric power production. 

The work becomes rather complicated and 
laborious at times when it discusses things like 
the diameter, depth and thickness of pipelines 
and the length, width, type, cost and capacity 
of major highways. There is a good discussion 
of oil fields, giving their size, numbers, capaci- 
ties, production in metric tons (in barrels per 
year and per day) as well as other vital de- 
Scriptive material One thing that this book 
makes clear is that Algeria possessed an exten- 
sive and solid infrastructure. 

The author has done what appears to be a 
thorough job of compiling, analyzing and pre- 
senting the statistical material in a readable 
manner. I do not recommend this work for any- 
one seeking light and general reading on Al- 
Betia's economy. This book can be considered 
a significant contribution to the vital statistics 
of a country on which few figures are available. 


© MICHAEL KURTZIG, Foreign Regional Analysis 
Division, US Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ARME ET POLITIQUE AU MOYEN-ORIENT, by 
Bernard Vernier. Paris: Payot, 1966. 252 
pages. Maps. Index. 15 NF. 


This is the only work on this subject in 
French known to this reviewer. Mr. Vernier, 
author of a book on modern Iraq—L'Irak 
d'aujourd'buri—is a member of the Centre 
d'études de politique étrangère. He begins this 
book with a brief introduction which outlines 
the urge for reform in the Middle East and 
the military's relationship to and rôle in this 
process He does not confine himself to those 
states which are ruled by military régimes but 
discusses the military's rôle in Israel, Iran and 
Saudi Arabia as well. The work closes with a 
chapter which discusses the relationships be- 
tween the military and the other political 
forces, both traditional and modern. 
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Vernier rightly points out that within each 
of the armies studied there are varied political 
attitudes, some radical and others of a more 
conservative nature. He does show how the 
composition of the officers’ corps have changed 
over the years with the expansion of educa- 
tion to the lower classes and how it is that 
the officers from moderate backgrounds have 
become inculcated with ideas of reform and, 
in many cases, revolutionary zeal. It is with 
this sense of mission that the officers feel im- 
pelled to seize the reins of power from both 
the traditional and moderate civilian political 
elements whom they feel are moving too 
slowly. 'Thus the military has the sense of mis- 
sion, the cohesion and discipline and the power 
to take over régimes and to repress civilian 
countermoves. 

In his country by country discussions, the 
author points out the difference between the var- 
jous armies and their attitudes towards the 
régimes, especially the civilian governments. 
Even in the civilian governments, the army’s 
influence is considerable in affairs and this is 
described. Vernier brings out an often forgot- 
ten fact that in many states the military has 
merely replaced the old “feudalist” ruling ele- 
ment and has become the new “mamlukes,” 
with an almost insatiable appetite for power 
and the nation’s resources—often absorbing a 
third to a half of the country’s budget. 

Here and there are some questionable state- 
ments and minor incorrect facts, but none mar 
the overall penetrating analysis. For example, 
Syria’s Abid al-Shishakli was not an Isma'ili 
but a Sunni Muslim. On the whole, this is an 
excellent study in its own right and is espe- 
cially welcome since the subject generally has 
been viewed only through Anglo-Saxon eyes. 


<> GORDON TORREY, Washington, D. C. 


Ecyrt, by Gordon Waterfield. New York: 
Walker and Company, 1967. 230 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Bibl. Index. $6.50. 


Egyptologists and travelers, no less than 
Arab world generalists and specialists, will find 
Gordon Waterfield’s newly published book, 
Egypt, of special interest. Writing from the 
perspective of a generation of journalism (The 
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Egyptian Gazette, The Times and The Daily 
Telegraph) and of BBC broadcasting experi- 
ence in Egypt, Mr. Waterfield has produced 
a highly readable account portraying modern 
Egypt against its historical background. 

Though little new data is introduced, the 
author's analysis and interpretation of the old 
provides fresh and penetrating insights. Par- 
ticularly commendable are the several chapters 
which briefly, but lucidly, lay bare the content 
of many of the thoughts of Egypt’s leading in- 
tellectuals and statesmen during the past cen- 
tury—from Muhammad ‘Abduh, Lutfi al-Say- 
yid and Mustafa Kamil to Sa'd Zaghlal, Taha 
Husayn and Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir. In addition, 
through extensive references to contemporary 
accounts of past statesmen, historians, travelers 
and diarists, he has gleaned telling quotations, 
one after another, for inclusion in the text, 
thereby producing a narrative that not only 
is rich in content and style but also demon- 
strates that the Egypt of Herodotus, Burck- 
hardt or Lane is not wholly dissimilar from 
the Egypt of today. 

Complementing two maps and a good bib- 
liography are 71 illustrations of high quality 
which are interspersed throughout the book. 
Students may also find of value the author's 
unique "Who's Who" of past and present 
Egyptian leaders. 

The book represents considerable research 
by the author into works on Egypt in the Eng- 
lish language. However, many footnotes are 
incomplete—entries do not always include the 
proper page number—and, elsewhere, although ' 
authors are properly quoted, the relevant ref- 
erence is not cited. The author is nevertheless 
to be commended for having succeeded well 
in his main task: he presents a well organized 
and well balanced synthesis of Egyptian history 
from the earliest times until the present. 


© JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, doctoral candidate, SAIS, 
Johns Hopkins University, Washington. D. C. 


THE END OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE? by 
Georges Friedman. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1967. 307 pages. $5.95. 

THE ARYANIZATION OF THE JEWISH STATE, 
by Michael Selzer. New York: Black Star, 
1967. 126 pages. $5.00. 
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These are thought provoking books which 
should command the attention of all those 
who are concerned with Israel and its problems 
and with the relationship of Israel as a state 
and as a nation to the so-called Diaspora. Pro- 
fessor Friedman has written the more compre- 
hensive volume and writes from the viewpoint 
of a Sorbonne sociologist. He studies all as- 
pects of the development of Israel, including 
the kibbutz and collectivism, the Histadrut and 
the “labor economy,” and religion and the reli- 
gious problem, etc. And he raises the very 
basic question as to what is happening to the 
“Jew” and the culture which is being developed 
in Israel. He reaches the conclusion that, while 
an Israeli citizen is being developed in Israel, 
with characteristics natural to that environ- 
ment, this may well be something quite dif- 
ferent from citizens of Jewish faith or heritage 
in other parts of the world. Hence the ques- 
tion embodied in the title of the book. Some 
will find of very special interest Professor 
Friedman's discussion, especially in Chapters 
8 and 9, which treat Jews and the State of 
Israel, the problems of assimilation and dual 
allegiance, and raise the question of the “end 
of the Jewish people.” 

Mr. Selzer, who calls his book a polemic, 
discusses, in the main, the problem of the 
Oriental Jew in Israel. Born in India, he lived 
in Israel, as a member of the Oriental “com- 
munity,” and writes both from study and ex- 
perience. It is his basic thesis that Zionism 
has its roots in anti-Semitism and was con- 
ceived in an effort to Aryanize the Jews and 
to create a de-Judaized state in the image of 
the West. Granted the cultural conflict between 
the Western and Oriental communities within 
Israel and the fact that the Oriental Jews now 
constitute a majority of the population, Mr. 
Selzer believes that Israel now faces a vety 
setious crisis of identity, which may very well 
determine both the future character of Israel 
and her relations with other states in the Mid- 
dle East, of which Israel geographically is a 
part, to say nothing of the rest of the world. 

Both books should have a very wide reading. 


© Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 
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LANGUAGE-SWITCHING AS AN INDEX OF SO- 
CIALIZATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SUDAN, by Peter F. M. McLoughlin, Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Press, 1964. Publi- 
cations in Sociology no. 1. iv + 72 pages. 
Appendix. Maps. Tables. $2.00. 


The more important purpose of the book 
is to appraise the incidence of "language-switch- 
ing," using this measure as an index of "sociali- 
zation." The author studies the significance of 
ttibal and nationality groups distribution 
among the Sudan's nine economic regions and 
relates this to the distribution of languages in 
each of the regions. Language-switching is said 
to have taken place when "the number of per- 
sons of a given tribe or nationality group is 
greater than the number of persons speaking 
the language of that group" or vice versa (p. 
2). The concept of socialization is not dis- 
cussed but appears to be used as a synonym of 
language-switching. Nor does the author dis- 
cuss the central issue of what rôle language 
plays in determining tribal or nationality af- 
filiation. 

Two previous reviews (Andreas Kronen- 
berg in American Anthropologist, Vol. 67, 
1965, pp. 791-2 and Farnham Rehfisch in Af- 
rica, Vol. 35, 1965, pp. 334-5) have severely 
criticized the author's analysis for primarily the 
following reasons: the census on which the 
author relies to measure language-switching 
ignores bi- and multi-lingualism and diglossia. 
Also, the census did not elicit reliable answers 
to the only language question, ie. which lan- 
guage is used at home, The head of a house- 
hold often answered on behalf of all household 
members, including servants, Furthermore, 
there is a bias both in the tribal and language 
data favoring Arabic because of the prestige 
that Arabs/ Arabic have in most parts of north- 
ern Sudan. I can only agree with this critique. 

The author is aware of these restrictions but 
does not make an attempt to comply with 
them. I wish to add that the author seems to 
be ignorant of sociolinguistics at large. There 
is one language per person, and the persons 
add up to aggregates, percentages of which are 
compared to the first decimal However, his 
comments on the economies of the nine regions 
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(also to be found in other publications by the 
author) are sound. 


© BJÖRN H. JERNUDD, Monash University, Clay- 
ton, Victoria, Australia. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MALTA, by Brian Blouet. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 253 
pages. $6.00. 


If the forces of the Ottoman Empire had 
been victorious in the 1565 Siege of Malta, 
the islands might today have been accepted 
without question as Middle Eastern. Even 
though the Order of St. John held them for 
Christendom they retain links—such as lan- 
guage—with the lands on the southern and 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. With a 
lively written style this book in Praeger's Short 
History Series never loses sight of the fact 
that Malta's landscape and evolution are only 
comprehensible in terms of outside links and 
influences in view of the islands' position, 
small size and lack of resources. The Turks re- 
ceive refreshingly fair treatment from the au- 
thor during his consideration of the Order in 
Malta and Gozo—although a thorough study 
of the Siege in particular and the Order's róle 
as Christian sentinel in general still awaits the 
examination of archives in Istanbul as well as 
those in western depositories. Half the book 
is devoted to the Malta of the Order of St. 
John, an emphasis reflecting the author's spe- 
cialization as well as being justifiable on the 
basis of the island's social and economic his- 
tory. The most welcome feature of yet another 
addition to the literature on the Maltese and 
their islands is this book's concern with the 
people themselves and with the problems faced 
by them in dealing with the intruding over- 
lords and armies on the one hand and with 
the restrictions of their physical environment 
on the other. As a stimulating introduction to 
the now politically independent islands it suc- 
ceeds, though the specialist on Malta will be 
the first to complain that footnotes are few 
and specific references to sources lacking. As 
an introductory work, one would have wel- 
comed a greatly expanded review of literature 
and sources for each chapter, while space might 
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have been found with considerable advantage, 
for many more maps to illustrate in detail the 
principal patterns of distribution and changes 
described, 


Q BRIAN W. BEELEY, Kent State University, Ohio. 


SYRIA LEBANON JORDAN, by John Bagot 
Glubb. New York: Walker and Company, 
1967. 236 pages. Illus. Maps. $6.50. 


This latest of Glubb Pasha’s works is a broad 
geographical, historical and social survey of 
the lands indicated in the title, plus Palestine 
before the emergence of Israel. On the whole, 
the book is admirable for the purposes of the 
lay reader (for whom it is intended), but is 
of little interest to the scholar. The body of 
the work is historical in orientation, covering 
the history of the region from the age of the 
Amorites to the era of Arabism. The limita- 
tions of space make this portion largely a 
political chronicle, broken by occasional brief 
sketches of the civilizations dominant in the 
Levant during various historical epochs. In a 
survey as broad and as impressionistic as this, 
numerous interpretations can be challenged. 
Perhaps the most serious of these is the author's 
repeated characterization of the differing his- 
tories of the coastal and interior regions as 
being attributable to ethnic influences (the 
“half Indo-European” coast versus the “Semitic” 
interior). The last third of the book deals with 
the social groups, the customs and the politi- 
cal patterns of the area. Here the author is at 
his most perceptive, having more space to go 
into detail on the region he knows so well, 
to enliven his account with personal observa- 
tions and to express both his sympathy with, 
and his understanding of, the Arabs—at least 
those of the older generation (towards whom 
the author admits a certain bias when compared 
to today’s leadership). The work is illustrated 
with excellent plates and contains a useful ap- 
pendix on statistics and a brief "Who's Who” 
of the leaders of the modern period. 


C JAMES JANKOWSKI is an assistant professor in 
the department of history at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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TAXATION IN IsLAM, Vol II: KiTAB AL- 
KHARAJ by Qudama ibn Ja'far, translated 
by A. Ben Shemesh. Leiden: Brill, 1965. 
vii + 146 pages. No price indicated. 


In the first volume of Taxation in Islam, Dr. 
Ben Shemesh provided a translation of Yahya 
ibn Adam’s Kitab al-Kharaj, a compilation of 
traditions relating to taxation by a writer of 
the second half of the second century of the 
Islamic era (eighth century AD.). In the 
second volume of Taxation in Islam, Ben She- 
mesh has translated an unpublished manuscript 
on taxation by Qudama ibn Ja' far, also entitled 
Kitab al-Kharaj. Classical texts dealing with the 
taxation system are very few, the most widely 
known is Aba Yüsufs Kitab al-Kbaraj, writ- 
ten in the time of Hārūn al-Rashid and trans- 
lated into French by Fagnan. No English trans- 
lation has yet been made, but Ben Shemesh 
has included in his translation of Qudama ibn 
Ja'far excerpts from Abū Yüsuf's work. Earlier 
works on taxation like those of Abū Yüsuf and 
Shaybani (the part of KZab al-Asl dealing 
with taxation has been translated in the latter 
part of the reviewer's Islamic Law of Nations 
[Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966]) deal 
with the subject as expounded in the classical 
theory of the law, although Abi Yüsuf often 
refers to the practice of his day. The value of 
Qudama ibn Ja'far's work, written just at the 
beginning of the decline of the Abbasid dy- 
nasty (during the caliphates of al-Muktafi 
289-295 A. H., 902-908 AD. and al-Muqtadir 
295-320, 908-932), is providing us with the 
practice of his time, a valuable source for the 
taxation system as it existed in the fourth 
century of the Islamic era (tenth century 
AD.). Unfortunately not the whole of the 
manuscript is extant, and only part seven, 
which deals with law, is translated by Ben 
Shemesh. The other parts, dealing with civil 
and military administrations, geography and 
history and other subjects, are not translated. 

Dr. Ben Shemesh has prefaced his transla- 
tion with a short introduction on the life of 
Qudama ibn Ja'far, a description of the manu- 
script and its subject matter (pp. 1-16). The 
original Arabic of the manuscript is reproduced, 
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and there is a bibliography, a glossary of princi- 
pal terms and an index. Although the first vol- 
ume of Taxation of Islam lacks annotation, the 
second is provided with a minimum of annota- 
tion; but no attempt is made to provide cross 
references to various other classical authorities 
or to modern works dealing with the subject. 
Dr. Ben Shemesh, however, has done a compe- 
tent piece of work, and he deserves the gratitude 
of scholars, for very few have taken the trouble 
to translate original classical texts which are of 
utmost importance for the study of Islamic 
thought, legal and otherwise. 


© MAJID KHADDURI, School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TuROYO: DIE VOLKSSPRACHE DER SYRISCHEN 
CHRISTEN DES TUR ‘ABDIN, A : TEXTE, 
BAND I, by Hellmut Ritter. Beirut: Impri- 
merie Catholique, 1967. 650 pages. No price 
indicated. 


“Turoyo” is the self-designation of the Neo- 


Aramaic language spoken by the Monophysite 


Christians in villages and towns in the Tur 
"Abdin area of Turkey. This community is ad- 
jacent to the Neo-Aramaic speaking popula- 
tions of northern Syria and Iraq. The area, 
with its center at Midyat, is populated mainly 
by Muslims, Christians and Yezidis; the cur- 
rent languages are Kurdish, “Turoyo,” Arabic 
and Turkish. 

This volume consists of “Turoyo” texts in 
phonemic transcription with the German trans- 
lations on the opposite page. The texts, col- 
lected from different informants in various di- 
alectal variants, consists of folk tales, personal 
narrations and descriptions of local customs. 

In addition there is an introduction of 39 
pages dealing with the ethnic, linguistic and 
religious background of this Christian com- 
munity. Dr. Ritter also enumerates all the 
Christian and Yezidi villages of the area with 
their names in the pertinent languages along 
with the figures on the Christian population 
and the number of churches, priests, etc. In 
addition, there is a discussion of the phonology 
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and problems of transcription as well as an 
idea of the morphology and its historical de- 
velopment. 

This painstakingly executed volume is a 
valuable contribution to the insufficiently in- 
vestigated field of Neo-Aramaic dialectology. 
This work, if accompanied by a complete gram- 
mar of this dialect, would be an important 
chapter in Semitic linguistics. 


€ DONALD STILO, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Documents 


Construction of Nuclear Desalting Plants in tbe Mid- 
dle East. Hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, Ninetieth 
Congress, First Session. On S. Res. 155, A Resolu- 
tion to Express the Sense of the Senate Concerning 
a Means Toward Achieving a Stable and Durable 
Peace in the Middle East. October 19 and 20 and 
November 17, 1967. Washington: USGPO, 1967. 
122 pages. No price indicated. 

Handbook of Workmen's Compensation Legislation, 
Containing the Workmen's Compensation Act with 
Commentary and Rules Framed Thereunder in 
East and West Pakistan. Commentary by M. Shafi. 
Karachi: Bureau of Labour Publications, 1967. 126 
pages. $2.80. U. S. distributor: Paragon, New 
York. 

Jerusalem One and Eternal, By Israel Information 
Service. New York, 1968. 47 pages. No price indi- 
cated. An Israeli statement on the Jerusalem ques- 
tion. 

Land Policy in the Near East. Ed. by Mohamed R. 
El-Ghonemy. Rome: Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, 1967. 417 pages. No price indicated. 
Proceedings of the Development Center on Land 
Policy and Settlement for the Near East, Oct. '65. 

1965-66 Annual Report of Jordanian Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Labor. Washington: Joint Pub- 
lications Research Service, 1967. Sales no. 41,231. 
ii + 196 pages. Illus. $3.00. Translated from Ara- 
bic. 

Problems of Human Resources Planning in Latin 
America and in the Mediterranean Regional Pro- 
ject Countries. By Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. Paris, 1967. 223 
pages. ‘Appen. Notes. Tables. $4.20. 

Report of Special Factfinding Mission to Israel by 
Leonard Farbenstein, William S. Broomfield, pur- 
suant to H. Res. 179; November 7, 1967. Wash- 
ington, 1967. ix + 21 pages. Illus. No price indi- 


cated. 
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Report of Special Study Mission to Near East of 
Committee on Foreign Affairs pursuant to H. Res. 
184, 89th Congress. April 15, 1967. Washington, 
1967. ix + 70 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Report of the Cento Conference on Agricultural Ex- 
tension: Turkey, 1967. By Central Treaty Organ- 
ization. Ankara: Public Relations Division, Central 
Treaty Organization, 1967. Free distribution. 

Report of the Cento Conference on Engineering Ed- 
ucation: Isfahan, 1966. By Central Treaty Organ- 
ization, Ankara: Public Relations Division, Central 
Treaty Organization, 1967. Free distribution. 

Report of the Cento Summer Training Programme 
in Geological Mapping Techniques: Küre, Turkey, 
1966. By Central Treaty Organization. Ankara: 
Public Relations Division, Central Treaty Organ-~ 
ization, 1967. Free distribution. 

Report of the Cento Travelling Seminar om Proces- 
sing and Marketing of Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts, 1967. By Central Treaty Organization. 
Ankara: Public Relations Division, Central Treaty 
Organization, 1967. Free distribution. 

UNRWA and the New Refugees. By United Nations 
Relief and Works Administration. Beirut, 1967. 
7 pages. No price indicated. 

UNRWA 1967 and the Palestine Refugees. By 
United Nations Relief and Works Administration. 
Beirut, 1967. 24 pages. No price indicated. A 
summary statement. 


General 


Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in Raza Library, 
Rampur, Vol. YI: Prayers, theology & polemics. 
By I. A. 'Arshi. Rampur, India: Raza Library 
Trust, 1966. 489 pages. 30 rupees. 

A History of Muslim Historiography. 2nd rev. ed. 
By Franz Rosenthal. Leiden: Brill, 1968. 600 
pages. No price indicated. 

Introducing the Middle East, By A. A. A. Fyzee. 
Mysore: Prasaranga, 1967. 139 pages. Index. 3 
rupees. 

Muslim Studies. Vol. I. By Ignaz Goldziher. Ed. by 
S. M. Stern. Tr. from German by C. R. Barber 
and S. M. Stern. Chicago: Aldine, 1967. 254 pages. 
Index. $8.75. First published in German in 1889- 


90. 

Nederlands-Arabische Kring 1955-1965: Eight studies 
marking its first decade. Leiden: Brill, 1966. 
viii + 129 pages. Illus. Gld. 20. P. Buringh on 
“Water, soil, and agriculture in Iraq,” J. Brugman 
on "Modern Arabic literature," E. Childers on 
"The Western image of the Arabs,” G. W. J. 
Drewes on “The beginning of the emancipation of 
women in the Arab world,” K. A. H. Hidding on 
“Islam as religion,” C. Hillen on “Economic and 
social aspects of the Arab world,” W. J. Van Liere 
on “Water in Syria,” and D. Van Der Meulen on 
“Changing Arabia.” 

Theses on Asia Accepted by Universities in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland 1877-1964. Com- 
piled by B. C. Bloomfield. London: Cass, 1967. 
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x- 127 pages. 63s. Over 2,500 theses dealing in 
any way with Oriental Studies or the ancient or 
modern countries of Asia are listed by region, 
country, subject, and author. 

Who's Who in the Arab World, 1967-1968. 2nd ed. 
Beirut: Les Editions Publitec, 1967. 1,147 pages. 
$35.00. 

Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes. 
Vols. 1-25. By Orientalisches Institut der Universi- 
tat Wien. Vienna, 1887-1911. Bound set $445. 
Paper bound set $375. $15.00 per volume paper 
bound. U. S. agent: Johnson Reprint Corp., New 
York. 


Arabian Peninsula 


Arabian Fires. By Forest S. Slaugh. New York: 
Carlton, 1968. 306 pages. $4.50. 

Area Handbook for Saudi Arabia. By Norman C. 
Walpole e£ al. (Foreign Area Studies, American 
University). Washington: USGPO, 1966. x + 371 
pages. Illus. $1.25. 

Jami'at al-Kuwayt wa al-Mujtama' fi al-'àm al-jamit 
1966/67 [The University of Kuwayt and Society 
during the 1966/67 College Year}. By the Uni- 
versity of Kuwayt. Kuwayt: al-Matba'ah al-‘Asriy- 
yah, 1967. 397 pages. Tables. Map. No price indi- 
cated. 

Kairo und Moskau in Arabien. By Peter Sager. Bern: 
Verlag Schweizeriches Ost Institut, 1967. vi + 234 
pages. Illus. Bibl. Swiss Fr. 16.40. 

Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys. By John L. 
Burckhardt. New York: Johnson Reprint, 1968. 
$30.00. Reprint of the 1831 edition. 

Oman: A history. By Wendell Phillips. London: 
Longmans, 1967. xiv + 240 pages. Illus. Maps. 
63s. 

The Penetration of Arabia. By D. G. Hogarth. Beirut: 
Khayat, 1967. Oriental Reprint Series. 359 pages. 
$9.00. 

Road of Yemeni Revolution. By Muhammad ‘Ali 
ash-Shahari. Washington: Joint Publications Re- 
search Service, 1967. Sales no. 41,694. ii +95 
pages. $3.00. Translated from Arabic. 

Saudi Arabia, Supply and Demand Projections for 
Farm Products to 1975, with Implications for U. S. 
Exports. By Lyle E. Moe. Washington: Economic 
Research Service, Agriculture Department, 1966. 
vi + 25 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

al-Sira’ ‘ala al-Khalij al-'Arabi {The Struggle on the 
Arab Gulf}. By Salim al-Takriti. Baghdad: Minis- 
try of Culture and Guidance, 1966. 143 pages. 
Bibl. 100 fils. 

South Arabia: Arena of conflict. By Tom Little. Lon- 
don: Pall Mall, 1968; New York: Praeger, 1968. 
208 pages. 35s; $5.00. 

Yemen and the Western World 1571-1964. By Eric 
Macro. London: Hurst, 1967; New York: Praeger, 
1968. 160 pages. Map. Bibl. 35s; $6.50. 


Central Asia 
Beyond the Urals: Economie development in Soviet 
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Asia, By Violet Conolly. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1967. xx + 420 pages. Plates. Maps. Tables. 
Bibl. 75s. 

Peoples of Central Asia. 2nd ed. By Lawrence Krader. 
The Hague: Mouton, 1966. xvi-- 322 pages. 
Maps. $6.00. 

Russia's. Protectorates in Central Asia: Bukhara and 
Khiva, 1865-1924. By Seymour Becker. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1968. xiv + 310 
pages. Notes. Maps. Appen. Bibl. Index. $12.00. 

Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion. New ed. 
By V. V. Bartold. With additional notes by V. 
Minorsky and further notes and a new chapter by 
C. E. Bosworth. London: Luzac, 1967. E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Fund, New Series no. 5. No price 
indicated. 


Egypt and Sudan 


Childhood in Egypt. By Anne V. Barber. London: 
Bles, 1968. Illus. 21s. The author reminisces about 
her childhood in Egypt at the turn of the century. 

The Fellabin of Upper Egypt. By Winifred S. Black- 
man. London: Cass, 1968. 331 pages. Illus. 60s. 
Reprint of 1928 edition. 

Liberal Nationalism in Egypt. By Z. M. Quraishi. 
Delhi: Alwaz Publ., 1967. vii + 212 pages. Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $7.50. 

Modern Egypt. By Tom Little. New York: Praeger, 
1967. xii +276 pages. Bibl. Maps. Index. $7.50. 

The Southern Sudan: Background to conflict. By M. O. 
Beshir. London: Hurst, 1967. xiv + 190 pages. 
Maps. Appen. Bibl. 42s. 

United Arab Republic-Egypt. Ed. by D. Wilber. 
New York: Taplinger, 1968. $11.00. 


Fertile Crescent 


al-Al'áb al-Sba'biyyab fi al-‘Amarah (Popular Games 
in aL'Amárab]l By ‘Abd al-Hasan al-Südani. 
Baghdad: Ministry of Culture and Guidance, 1965. 
82 pages. 50 fils. 

al-Al'áb al-Sha'biyyah li-Sibyan Samarra’ {The Popu- 
lar Games of the Youths of Samarra’). By Yinis 
al-Sàmarra'i. Baghdad: Ministry of Culture and 
Guidance, 1965. 64 pages. 50 fils. 

Central Banking in Lebanon. By Antoine E. Asseily. 
Beirut: Khayat, 1967. xvii + 189 pages. Notes. 
Bibl. $6.00. 

Communist Movement in Iraq. By Bureau of Na- 
tional Security, Baghdad. Washington: Joint Pub- 
lications Research Service, 1967. Sales no. 41,979. 
ii + 155 pages. $3.00. Translated from Arabic. 

Grundlagen und Möglichkeiten von Beteiligungen 
und Investitionen Privater Deutscher Unternehmen 
im Libanon. By B. May. Hamburg: Deutsches 
Orient-Institut, 1966. 164 pages. DM 15. 

Le Kurdistan ou la mort. By René Mauriés. Paris: 
Laffont, 1967. 240 pages. Map. Illus. NF 15. 

Labor Law and Practice in the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. By Robert C. Haynes. Washington: 
USGPO, 1967. BLS Report no. 322. vi + 70 pages. 
Bibl. $.45. 
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Lebanon, its Treaties and Conventions. 4 vols. Com- 
piled and ed. by H. Abou-Fadel e? zl Beirut: 
Khayat, 1966. 2000 pages. $90.00. 

Min Turatbina al-Sba'bi [From our Popular Heri- 
tage}. By ‘Abd al-Hamid al-'Alüchi. Baghdad: 
Ministry of Culture and Guidance, 1966. 242 
pages. 200 fils. 

Mirror to Damascus. By Colin Thubron. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1968. xiv + 226 pages. Illus. Maps. 
$7.50. A journalists impressions after residence 
in Damascus. 

Ottoman Reform in Syria and Palestine, 1840-61. 
By Moshe Ma'oz. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1968. Illus. $8.80. 

A Pilgrimage to Lalish. By C. J. Edmonds. London: 
Luzac, 1967. xii + 88 pages. Illus. Map. Tables. 
35s. An account of the Yazidis. 

Pioneering Profiles: Beirut College for Women. By 
Marie A. Sabri. Beirut: Khayat, 1967. 274 pages. 
Notes. Appen. Bibl. $10.00. 

Politics and Change in a Traditional Society: Leba- 
non, 1711-1845. By lliya F. Harik. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1968. 366 pages. $9.00. 

Rapport 1966-1967 sur l'économie syrienne. Ed. by 
Antoine Guine. Damascus: L’Office arabe de presse 
et de documentation, 1967. 268 pages. Tables. No 
price indicated. 

The River Jordan. By Nelson Glueck. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968. xvi + 235 pages. $8.95. 


Iran 


Bibliography of Iran. New rev. and enlarged ed. By 
G. Handley-Taylor. London: Bibliography of Iran, 
1967. xviii + 34 pages. 25s. 

The Bridge of tbe Maiden. By N. Freville. London: 
Hale, 1967. 208 pages. Hlus. 25s. A doctor in Iran. 

The Cambridge History of Iran. New York: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1968. Vol. I: The land of Iran. 
Ed. by W. B. Fisher.-450 pages. Maps. Illus. $10.00. 
Vol. V: The Saljug and Mongol periods. Ed. by 
J. A. Boyle. 450 pages. Maps. Illus. $10.00. 

L'Iran des Pablavis. By F. Sahebjam. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1966. 407 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. NF 30. 

Russia and Britain in Persia, 1864-1914: A study in 
imperialism. By Firuz Kazemzadeh. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1968. xii +679 pages. $15.00. 

Die Soziale Revolution Irans. By Mohammed Reza 
Shah Pahlavi. Dusseldorf: Diederichs, 1967. 192 
pages. DM 14,50. 


Israel 


Agricultural Development: Planning and implemen- 
tation (an Israeli case study). By Raanan Weitz 
and Avshalom Rokach. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
xix + 398 pages. Notes. Tables. Index. $20.00. 

Akhtar al-Taqaddum al-'Ilms fi Isr#il {The Dangers 
of Scientific Progress in Israel}. By Yüsuf Murbw- 
wah. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1967. Bibl. L£ 2. 

al-Arab fi Ira] [The Arabs in Israel}. 2 vols. By 
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Sabri Jurays. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, 1967. 190 and 171 pages. L£ 2 per volume. 
‘Awamil Takwin Isra@il al-Siydsiyyah wa al-'Askariy- 
yah wa al-lqtisadiyyah {The Political, Military, 
and Economic Factors of the Creation of Israel}. 
By Anjilina al-Hilü. Beirut: Palestine Liberation 
Organization, 1967. 192 pages. Bibl. L£ 2. 

Ben Gurion: The armed prophet. By Michael Bar- 
Zohar. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968. $7.95. 

al-Diblamasiyyah al-Sihytiniyyah, [Zionist Diplo- 
macy}. By Fayiz Sayigh. Beirut: Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, 1967. L£ 2. 

Fi al-Adab al-Sibytinit [On Zionist Literature}. By 
Ghassan Kanafini. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1967. 160 pages. L£ 2. 

eLHayab al-Siyasiyyah ft Isr@il {Political Life in 
Israel]. By Rafiq Mutlaq. Beirut: Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. L£.50. 

al-Histadrit [Tbe Histadrut]. By Layla al-Qadi. 
Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 1967. 
101 pages. Bibl. L£ 2. 

A History of tbe Co-operative Movement in Israel. By 
H. Viteles. London: Vallentine. Book II: The evo- 
lution of the kibbutz movement. 1967. 768 pages. 
£5 5s. Book III: An analysis of the four sectors of 
the kibbutz movement. 1967. £5 5s. Book IV: 
Pt or smallholders settlements. Forthcoming. 

3s. 

Investment in Israel. Méglichkeiten für Deutsches 
Privatkapital. By E. Marcus. Opladen, Germany: 
Laske, 1966. 160 pages. DM 18,80. 

al-lgtisad al-Isra’ili [The Israeli Economy}. 2nd rev. 
ed. By Yüsuf Sayigh. Beirut: Palestine Liberation 
Organization, 1966. 370 pages. Tables. Appen. 
Bibl. L£ 5. 

Israel—aA Historical Atlas. By Zev Vilnay. Cleveland: 
World Publishing, 1968. Illus. Maps. $8.95. 

Israel and Elath: The political struggle for the inclu- 
sion of Elath in the Jewish State. By E. Elath. Lon- 
a TAS and Nicholson, 1967. 32 pages. 
12s 6d. 

Israel and the Developing Countries: New approaches 
to cooperation. By Leopold Laufer. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1967. xiii + 298 pages. 
Illus. Map. Bibl. $6.00 in hard cover; $2.50 in 
paper. 

The Israel I Love. Ed. by N. Kalef and J. Kessel. Tr. 
from French by R. W. Fermaud. New York: 
Tudor, 1967. 133 pages. Illus. $8.95. 

Israel, Modern Education System: Report emphasizing 
secondary and teacher education. By Randolph L. 
Braham. Washington: USGPO, 1967. x + 186 
pages. Illus. Bibl. $.70. Issued by the Education 
Office of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Ira fi al-Midan al-Duwali [Israel in the Interna- 
tional Arena}. By Layla al-Qadi. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization. L£.50. 

Lr fi Orabbab al-Gharbiyyah [Israel in Western 
Europe]. By ‘Aqil Hashim and Sa'id al-‘Azm. Bei- 
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rut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 1967. 232 
pages L£ 2. 

al-Kibatz: al-mazari' aljamatyyab fi Isra@’il {The 
Kibbutz: Collective farms in Israel}. By ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab Kayyali. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1965. L£ 2. 

Labor Law and Practice in Israel. By Morris Pollak. 
Washington: USGPO, 1967. BLS Report no. 315. 
vi + 120 pages. Illus. Bibl. $.60. 

al-Ma'had al-Afra-Asiyaws fi Tall Abib [The Afro- 
Asian Institute in Tel Aviv]. By Fayiz Sayigh. Bei- 
rut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 1967. 25 
pages. Bibl. L£.50. 

al-Munazzamah al-Sibyüniyyab al-Alamiyyab: Tanzi- 
muba wa A'māluhā [Y be World Zionist Organi- 
zation: Its organization and activities]. By As'ad 
‘Abd al-Rabman. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1967. 262 pages. Tables. Gloss. Bibl. 
L£ 2. Covers the petiod from 1897 to 1948. 

Nazrab fi Abzab Isr@il (A Look at Israeli Parties}. 
By As'ad Razüq. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1966. 125 pages. Bibl. L£ 2. 

Notes from the Frontier. By Hugh Nissenson. New 
York: Dial, 1968. $4.50. An Israeli kibbutz. 

The Rebirth of the State of Israel; Is it of God or of 
men? By Arthur W. Kac. Chicago: Moody, 1967. 
386 pages. Bibl. $4.95. First published in London 
in 1958. 

The Resurrection of Israel. By Anny Latour. Cleve- 
land: World Publishing, 1968. $7.95. 

Studies in Israel Legislative Problems. Ed. by G. 
Tedeschi and Y. Yadin. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1966. 341 pages. 43s. 

Studies in Israel Private Law. By G. Tedeschi. Jeru- 
salem: Kiryat Sepher, 1966. viii-- 412 pages. 
I£ 30. 

al-Subu] al-Ise@iliyyah (Israeli Newspapers]. By Salwa 
Habibi. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization. 
L£.50. 

al-Takbtit fi Isra'tl [Planning in Israel}. By Bassam 
Abū Ghazalah. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1967. 139 pages. L£ 2. 

aLTasallul al-lsra'ili fi Asiyah [Israeli Infiltration in 
Asia}. By As'ad ‘Abd al-Rahmán. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1967. 134 pages. Bibl. 
L£ 2. A discussion of relations between India and 
Israel. 

A Walk through the Garden of Science: A profile of 
the Weizmann Institute. By J. Wechsberg. London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1967. 148 pages. Illus. 
30s. 

The Walls of Jerusalem: An excursion into Jewish 
history. By C. Raphael. New York: Knopf, 1968. 
Maps. $6.95. 


North Africa 


Abdel Krim. By Rupert Furneaux. London: Secker & 
Warburg, 1967. 253 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. 35s. 
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L'Allemagne et le Maroc de 1870 2 1905. By Pierre 
Guillen. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1967. x + 991 pages. Map. NF 60. 

Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord 1966. By Le Centre 
de Recherches sur l'Afrique Méditerranéenne (Aix- 
en-Provence). Paris: Editions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1967. 1091 pages. In- 
dices. NF 110. Four articles on various aspects of 
state succession in North Africa; five other political 
and economic studies. Chronologies. Documents. 
Bibliographies. Book reviews. 

La Banque nationale pour le développement éco- 
nomique et Vindustrialisation du Maroc. By B. 
Munier. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1967. 229 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
NF 30. 

Bibliographie Nationale Marocaine 1962, By Biblio- 
théque Générale et Archives du Maroc and Centre 
Universitaire de la Recherche Scientifique. Rabat, 
n.d. 120 pages. 5 dirhams, 

Bibliographie Nationale Marocaine. Nouvelle série 
37 & 38. By Bibliothéque Générale et Archives du 
Maroc. Rabat, January and February 1966. 38 
pages with 221 entries in European languages and 
17 pages with 97 entries in Arabic. Indices. No 
price indicated. Six entries in file card formats per 
mimeographed page. A continuing series available 
from Société des Sciences de l'Homme, B.P. 447, 
Rabat. 

The Ecology of Malnutrition in Northern Africa: 
Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Spanish Sahara 
and Ifni, Mauretania. By Jacques M. May. New 
i Hafner, 1967. xv + 275 pages. Maps. Bibl. 

11.50. 

L'économie du Maghreb. 2 vols. By S. Amin. Paris: 
Éditions de Minuit, 1966. 351 and 227 pages. NF 
23,10 and 14,50. 

Encyclopédie du Maghreb arabe (Section Marocaine). 
Bibliographie des archives et documents allemands, 
1''* partie: Bibliothèque Générale de Rabat. By 
Bureau permanent de coordination de l'arabisation 
dans le monde arabe (Ligue Arabe). Rabat, n.d. 
27 pages. 201 entries. No price indicated. 

Encyclopédie du Maghreb arabe (Section Marocaine). 
Bibliographie des archives et documents anglais, 
1''* partie: Bibliothèque Générale de Rabat. By 
Bureau permanent de coordination de l'arabisation 
dans le monde arabe (Ligue Arabe). Rabat, n.d. 
33 pages. 438 entries. No price indicated. 

Land Policy in Colonial Algeria: The origins of the 
rural public domain. By J. D. Ruedy. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1967. $3.50. 

Le Maghreb. By Hildebert Isnard. Paris: Presses Uni- 
vetsitaires de France, 1966. 276 pages. Illus. NF 18. 

Le Maghreb entre les mythes: L'économie nord-afri- 
caine depuis Vindépendence. By A. Tiano. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1967. vii + 624 
pages. NF 48. 

Malta, By Garry Hogg. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1967. 248 pages. Illus. Maps. 42s. 

Malta’s Road to Independence. By Edith Dobie. Nor- 
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man: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1967. xvi + 286 
pages. Illus. Map. Bibl. $5.95. 

Morocco: Marrakesh, Fez and Rabat. Text by Rom 
Landau. Photographs by W. Swaan. New York: 
Putnam's, 1967. 160 pages. $15.00. 

Party and People: A study of political change in 
Tunisia, By L. Rudebeck. Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1967. 275 pages. 25 Swedish Kr. 

The Present State of the Empire of Morocco. By Louis 
S. de Chénier. New York: Johnson Reprint, 1968. 
377 pages. $30.00. Reprint of the 1788 edition. 

Du Protectorat à l'indépendence: Maroc, 1912-55. By 
Georges Spillmann. Paris: Plon, 1967. 251 pages. 
NF 18. . 

Rebirth of a Nation: The origins and rise of Moroccan 
nationalism, 1912-1944. By J. P. Halstead. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1967. Middle East 
Monograph no. 18. x + 270 pages. Appen. Notes. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Soundless Sahara. By R. V. C. Bodley. London: 
Robert Hale, 1967. Illus. 30s. 

The Structure of Traditional Moroccan Rural Society. 
By B. G. Hoffman. The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 
172 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. Gld. 35. 

Toward the African Revolution. By Frantz Fanon. 
Tr. from French by Haakon Chevalier. New York: 
Monthly Review, 1967. x + 197 pages. $6.50. 

Tunisia: From protectorate to republic. By D. L. 
Ling. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1967. 
xi +273 pages. Ilus. Map. Notes. Bibl. $7.50. 


Pakistan 


Divisional Councils in East Pakistan, 1960-1965: An 
evaluation. By Richard S. Wheeler. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke Univ. Program in Comparative Studies in 
Southern Asia, 1967. Monograph no. 4. viii + 78 
pages. Illus. Bibl. 18s. ` 

An Economic Geography of East Pakistan. 2nd rev. 
ed. By N. Ahmad. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1968. 412 pages. Maps. Tables. $16.00. 

Islam and Pakistan. By Freeland Abbott. Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1968. 256 pages. Maps. Illus. 
$6.75. 

Kashmir: A study of India-Pakistan relations. By S. 
Gupta. New York: Taplinger, 1968. xv + 511 
pages. Bibl. $12.50. 

The Kashmir Story. By B. Sharma. New York: Tap- 
linger, 1968. 272 pages. $4.25. 

Tbe Making of Pakistan: A study in nationalism. By 
K. K. Aziz. London: Chatto & Windus, 1967. 
223 pages. Bibl. Index. 35s. 

The North-West Frontier of West Pakistan: A study 
in regional geography. By D. Dichter. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. xii + 231 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. $12.00. 

Pakistan: Her relation with India 1947-1966. By K. C. 
Saxena. New Delhi: Vir Publ. House, 1966. xii + 
267 pages. 20 rupees. 

Pakistan: The formative phase, 1857-1948, 2nd ed. 
By Khalid B. Sayeed. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1968. 356 pages. $6.75. Parts I and II of the 
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first edition, rewritten and updated, constitute 
the second edition. Parts III and IV of the first 
edition will appear later, in revised form, as a 
separate book. 

The Pakistan-China Axis. By B. L. Sharma. Bombay: 
Asia Publishing, 1968. No price indicated. 

Pakistans Development: Social goals and private in- 
centives. By G. F. Papanek. Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1967. xxii + 354 pages Bibl. $8.95. 

Pakistans Search for Constitutional Consensus, By 
K. P. Misra, M. V. Lakhi, and V. Narain. New 
Delhi: Impex India, 1967. viii + 269 pages. 25 
rupees. 

Planning for Education in Pakistan: A personal case 
study. By A. Curle. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. ` 
Press, 1966. xxii + 208 pages. Iilus. Maps. Notes. 
$5.25. 

The Village Culture in Transition: A study of East 
Pakistan rural society. By S. M. Hafeez Zaidi. Hon- 
olulu: East-West Center Press, 1968. 256 pages. 
$6.50. 


Palestine Problem 


Anatomie eines Sieges: Blitzkreig um Israel. By G. 
Sebestyen. Vienna: Zsolnay, 1967. 206 pages. 
Illus. Maps. Sch. 79. . 

The Armistice in International Law. By ‘Abidin Jab- 
barah. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1965. L£ 2. 

Balfour and Palestine 1917-1967: A new look at the 
Balfour Declaration fifty years after the event. By 
Jon Kimche. London, 1967. 188 pages. 21s in hard 
cover; 10s 6d in paper. 

Bazak, la guerre d'Israël. By Julien Besançon. Paris: 
Seuil, 1967. 256 pages. Maps. NF 15. 

Blitzkreig für den Frieden. By R. Braunschweig. 
Switzerland, 1967. 180 pages. Illus. Maps. $4.50. 

Can There Be Peace? An Analysis of the Major Issues 
Which Now Confront Israel and the Arab States. 
By the eds. of Near East Report. Washington, 1968. 
Special Survey. 28 pages. Illus. $.25. 

David und Goliath: Die Schlacht um Israel 1967. 
By Ernst Trost. Vienna: Molden, 1967. 256 pages. 
Ilus. Maps. S 90. 

Dialogue with Ishmael: Israel and the Arab states in 
confrontation. By Aubrey Hodes. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1968. Bibl. Index. $4.95. 

The Dimensions of the Palestine Problem, 1967. By 
H. Cattan. Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 
1967. 15 pages. Map. No price indicated. 

Do Jews Have a “Divine Right” to Palestine? By 
Fayez Sayegh. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, 1967. 13 pages. No price indicated. 

al-I'dad al-Ibawri li-Ma'rakat al-Tabrir [Revolution- 
ary Preparation for tbe Liberation Struggle.) By 
Anis al-Qasim. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organ- 
ization. L£ 6. 

Israel im bet geweer. By Jan de Graef and Robert 
Keegel. Amsterdam: Hat Parool, 1967. 256 pages. 
Illus. Gld. 10. 

Israels Dreifrontenkreig: Tatsachen & Lehren. 2nd 
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ed. By Gustav Dinicker. Frauenfeld, Switzerland: 
Huber, 1967. 119 pages. Illus. Maps. Swiss Fr. 8.80. 

Israel's Finest Hour: The radio commentaries to the 
Six Day War. Ed. by C. Herzog in English, French, 
Hebrew. Tel Aviv, 1967. 178 pages. I£ 8. Distr.: 
Sifriat Maariv, P.O.B. 20010, Tel Aviv. 

Israel’s Six-Day War. By S. Barer. Tel Aviv: Israel 
Universities Press, 1967. 30s. 

Lira qubayl al-'Udwan [Israel on the eve of Agres- 
sion}. By Rafiq Mutlaq. Beirut: Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, 1967. 114 pages. L£ 2. 

It is Time to Negotiate: Discussions with the Left on 
the Middle East crisis. By Israel Herz. London: 
Mapam, 1967. 16 pages. 1s 6d. 

Khasirnaha Ma'rakatan . . falnurbibba barban {As 
a Battle, We Lost it. . As a War, Let Us Win it]. 
By Faysal Hassiin. Baghdad: Ministry of Culture 
and Guidance, 1967. 80 pages. Maps. Illus. 200 
fils. 

Ligë’ ‘ind Bawwabat Mindilbawm (A Reunion at the 
Mendelbaum Gate}. By Ahmad ‘Abd al-Jabbar. 
Baghdad: Ministry of Culture and Guidance, 1967. 
102 pages. Illus. 200 fils. 

al-Matamst' al-Sthytiniyyah al-Tawassuiyyah {Expan- 
sionist Zionist Ambitions}. By ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Kayyáli. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
1965. 136 pages. Maps. L£ 2. 

Mizan alQuwa al-Askariyyah bayn al-Duwal al- 
‘Arabiyyah wa Israil {The Balance of Military 
Forces between the Arab States and Israel}. By 
Anis Sayigh. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zaiton, 1967. 109 pages. L£ 2. Published in May. 

al-Mugawamab al-Arabiyyah fi Filastin (Arab Re- 
sistance in Palestine]. By Naji ‘Allash. Beirut: 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 1967. 199 pages. 
L£ 4. Deals with the period from 1917 to 1948. 

Nabnu wa al-Fattban wa Isra'3] (We and the Vatican 
and Israel}. By Anis al-Qasim. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1966. 215 pages. Appen. 
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L£ 4. 

al-Qadiyyah al-Filastiniyyah fi Thalathah wa Thala- 
thin Mutamaran Dawaliyyan {The Palestine Ques- 
tion at Thirty-three International Conferences). 
By Layla al-Qadi. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. L£.50. 

The Road to Jerusalem: The origins of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict 1967. By W. Z. Laqueur. New 
York: Macmillan, 1968. $6.95. 

The Shortest War: Israel fights for survival. By Uty 
ee Tel Aviv: Ramdor, 1967. 193 pages. Illus. 
£ 3. 

Strike First! A Battle History of Israel’s Six-Day 
War. By David Dayan. Tr. from Hebrew by Dov 
Ben-Abba. New York: Pitman, 1968. Illus. Maps. 
No price indicated. 

The Sun Stood Still. By Roderick MacLeish. New 
York: Atheneum, 1967. xiv -- 174 pages. $4.50. 

Swift Sword: The historical record of Israel’s victory, 
June, 1967. By S. L. A. Marshall. New York: 
American Heritage Press, 1967. 144 pages. Illus. 
Maps. $3.95. 
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Territorial and Historical Waters in International 
Law. By Ahmad Shukairy. Beirut: Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, 1967. 211 pages. L£ 2. Shu- 
qayri’s speeches as head of the Saudi Arabian 
delegation to the International Conference of the 
Law of the Sea and before the Sixth Committee 
of the General Assembly of the U.N. 

To Whom Does Palestine Belong? By H. Cattan. 
Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1967. 8 
pages. Chart. Maps. No price indicated. 

al-Unf wa al-Salam: Dirasah fi al-tstritijiyyah al- 
sthytiniyyah {Violence and Peace: A study in Zion- 
ist strategy]. By Ibrahim al-‘Abid. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1967. 169 pages. Bibl. 
L£ 2. 

Tbe Victory: Six Days in 1967. By Raphael Bashan. 
Ed. by O. Zmora. Chicago: Quadrangle, 1968. 168 
pages. Ilus. $10.00. 

a-Yawmiyyat al-Filastiniyyah {Palestinian Diaries]. 
3 vols. Ed. by Rafiq Mutlaq, ‘Abd al-Karim al- 
Tayyib, and As'ad ‘Abd al-Rabmán. Beirut: Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. Each vol. L£ 10. 
Vol. I covers January-June 1965; Vol. II covers 
July-December 1965; Vol. III covers January- 
June 1966. 


Turkey 


Labor Movement in Turkey (1918-63). By Radmir P. 
Korniyenko. Washington: Joint Publications Re- 
search Service, 1967. Sales no. 39,729. ii + 157 
pages. Bibl. $3.00. Translated from Russian. 

The Origins of Communism in Turkey. By George S. 
Harris. Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1967. 215 
pages. Illus. Notes. Bibl. Index. $7.00. 

Political Change in Rural Turkey: Erdemli. By J. S. 
Szyliowicz. The Hague: Mouton, 1966. 218 pages. 
Tables. Map. Bibl. $9.50. U.S. distributor: Human- 
ities, New York. 

Rifts within the Turkish Left (1927-66). 2nd ed. 
By Aclan Sayilgan. Washington: Joint Publications 
Research Service, 1967. Sales no. 41,872. ii + 112 
pages. $3.00. Translated from Turkish with a sup- 
plement of related newspaper articles. 

Treatise on Socialist Turkey. By Ali Faik Cihan. 
Washington: Joint Publications Research Bureau, 
1967. Sales no. 39,749. ti+ 146 pages. $3.00. 
Translated from Turkish. 

Turkey. By Andrew Mango. New York: Walker, 
1968. Nations and Peoples Series. 232 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.50. 

Turkey: The challenge of growth. 2nd rev. ed. By 
Z. Y. Hershlag. Leiden: Brill, 1968. xxvii + 624 
pages. Tables. Map. No price indicated. Ist. ed. 
entitled Turkey: An economy in transition. 

Turkey Observed. By R. P. Lister. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1967. 271 pages. Illus. Maps. 42s. 
"Travel. 

Die Verfassung der Türkischen Republik, By E. E. 
Hirsch. Frankfurt: Metzner, 1966. 284 pages. DM 
66. 
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Castles and Churches of the Crusading Kingdom. By 
T. S. R. Boase. Photographs by Richard Cleave. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. 121 pages. 
Illus. Notes. Index. $17.50. , 

The Damascus Chronicles of the Crusades. By Ibn 
al-Qalanisi. Extracted and tr. by H. A. R. Gibb. 
London: Luzac, 1967. Univ. of London historical 
series no. 5. 368 pages. $10.00. Covers the period 
from 1097 to 1159. Reprint of the 1932 edition. 

Double Eagle and Crescent: Vienna’s second Turkish 
siege and its historical setting. By Thomas M. 
Barker, Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 
1967. 464 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. $12.50. 

La géographie humaine du monde musulman jusqu'au 
milieu du 11° siècle: Géographie et géographie 
humaine dans la littérature arabe des origines à 
1050. By André Miquel. The Hague: Mouton, 
1967. 50+ 420 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. No 
price indicated. 

The Golden Trade of the Moors. 2nd ed. By E. W. 
Bovill. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 42s. 
An Historical Geography of tbe Ottoman Empire 
from Earliest Times to the End of the Sixteenth 
Century. By D. E. Pitcher. Leiden: Brill, 1968. 

xil + 168 pages. Maps. No price indicated. 

History of Egypt: An extract from Aba l-Mabasin Ibn 
Tagbri Bird?s chronicle entitled Hawadith ad- 
Dubir fi Mada L'Ayyam waxb-Sbubür. Tr. from 
Arabic by William Popper. Ed. by Walter J. 
Fischel. New Haven: American Oriental Society, 
1967. Essay No. 5. 60 pages. No price indicated. 

A History of the Crusades. Vol. Y: The first hundred 
years. Ed. by Marshall W. Baldwin. Vol. H: The 
later crusades. Ed. by Robert Wolff and Harry 
Hazard. Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1968. 
$25.00 the set; $15.00 each. A reprinting to mark 
the assumption of publication of the six-volume 
history by The Univ. of Wisconsin Press. 

History of the Jews. Vol. II. By Simon Dubnov. Tr. 
by Moshe Spiegel. Cranbury, N. J.: Barnes, 1968. 
$12.00. Vol. II covers the period from 70 A.D. 
through the early Middle Ages in the Near East 
and Europe. 

The Medieval Mediterranean World. By Arthur Hib- 
bert. London: Hutchinson, 1967. No price indi- 
cated. ` 

The Moors in Spain. By Stanley Lane-Poole. Beirut: 
rim 1967. Oriental Reprint Series. 288 pages. 

8.00. 

La pensée réaliste d'Ibn Khaldun. By Nassif Nassar. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1967. 279 
pages. NF 24. 

Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. 16 vols. London: 
Gregg Press, 1967. £500 the set. Reprint of the 
Paris edition of 1841-1906. 

Seekreig und Seepolitik zwischen Islam und Aben- 
land: Geschichte des Mittelmeers unter Byzantini- 
scher und Arabischer Hegemonie (650-1040). 
New ed. By E. Eickhoff. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1966. 
xii + 438 pages. Map. DM 72. 

Sultan Mabmud of Ghazni. 2nd ed. By Mohammad 
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Habib. Delhi: S. Chand, 1967. xi + 128 pages. 
Bibl. $3.00. U. S. Distributor: Verry, Mystic, Conn. 

Ziyad-B-Abib. By K. A. Fariq. New York: Asia Publ. 
House, 1968. No price indicated. 


Modern History and Politics 


Aleppo and Devonshire Square: English traders in 
the Levant in the eighteenth century. By Ralph 
Davis. London: Macmillan, 1967. xiv + 258 pages. 
Maps. Tables. Illus. 50s. 

The American Approach to the Arab World. By 
John S. Badeau. New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 
xi + 204 pages. Index. $4.95 in hard cover; $2.25 
in paper. 

Bible and Sword. By Barbara W. Tuchman. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1968. Prints. Maps. 
Notes, Bibl. Index. $5.95 in hard cover; $2.95 in 
paper. First issued in 1956, 

Conflict of Traditionalism and Modernism in the 
Muslim Middle East. Ed. by Carl Leiden. Austin: 
Univ. of Texas Press, 1967. $4.75. 

Evolution of « Revolt. Ed. by Stanley and Rodelle 
Weintraub. University Park, Penna.: Pennsylvania 
State Univ. Press, 1968. No price indicated. An an- 
thology of articles by T. E. Lawrence. 

‘Gathering Moss: A memoir of Owen Tweedy. Ed. by 
T. Crowe. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1967. xv 
+ 339 pages. Index. 35s. 

Germany and the Ottoman Empire, 1914-1918. By 
Ulrich Trumpener. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1968. 432 pages. $12.50. 

Great Britain in the Indian Ocean: A study of mari- 
time enterprise, 1810-1850. By G. S. Graham. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1967. 504 pages. 
$12.00. 

The Insecurity of Nations. By Charles Yost. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. x + 276 pages. Bibl. $6.50. 
References to the Middle East; the author has been 
ambassador to Syría and Morocco. 

Islamic History of tbe Middle East. By Wilson B. 
Bishai. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1968. xvi + 399 
pages. Maps. Appen. Chronology. Index. No price 
indicated. 

Layard of Nineveh. By Gordon Waterfield. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. x + 490 pages. Notes. Map. 
Index. $10.00. First published in London in 1963. 
The biography of the Victorian archeologist-dip- 
lomat who “discovered” Nineveh. 

Männer und Mächte im Orient: 25 Jahre diplomati- 
scher Tätigkeit im Orient. By Fritz Grobba. Göt- 
tingen: Muster-Schmidt, 1967. 340 pages. DM 
38,10. 

Het midden-oosten: Haard van spanningen en con- 
ficten. By L. C. Beigel. Hilversum: Nederlands 
Uitgeverseentrum N. V., 1967. xiv +218 pages. 
Notes. Chronology, Bibl. No price indicated. 

al-Tamthil al-Diblamasi al-'Arabi {Arab Diplomatic 
Representation}. By Hani Faris. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1967. 78 pages. Tables. 
L£.50. A country-by-country comparative survey of 
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Arab and Israeli diplomatic representation. 

Townshend of Kut: A biography of Maj. Gen. Sir 
Charles Townshend. By A. J. Barker. London: 
Cassell, 1967. xiv + 265 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. 
42s, 

Twin Souls, Twin Swords, 1807-1815. By Martin D. 
Colmars-les-Alpes, France: Michael Slains Publ., 
1967. $8.00. A study of Thomas Keith of the 
78th Highlanders and Tusiin, son of Muhammad 
‘Ali and commander of the Egyptian expeditionary 
force in the Hijaz. 


Economics and Sociology 


Oil in the Middle East: Its discovery and development. 
3rd ed. By Stephen Hemsley Longrigg. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 519 pages. Tables. 
Appen. Maps. Index. $11.20. Carries developments 
to autumn of 1966. 

Les universités dans le monde arabe actuel. 2 vols, 
By Jean-Jacques Waardenburg. Paris: Mouton, 
1966. Vol. I (text) xiii + 300 pages. 64 page bibl. 
Index. Vol. If (tables) 194 pages. 231 tables. No 
price indicated. 


Religion and Philosophy 

Bolshevization of Islam. By Salah-el-din al-Munajjid. 
Washington: Joint Publications Research Service, 
1967. Sales no. 39,860. ii + 31 pages. Bibl. $3.00. 
Translated from Arabic. 

Christ and Babá'u'lláb. By G. Townshend. Wilmette, 
Ill: Baha'i Pub. Trust, 1967. 116 pages. $2.50. 
Companion to the Qur'an, Based on the Arberry 
translation. By W. Montgomery Watt. London: 

Allen & Unwin, 1967. 334 pages. Indices. 45s. 

Dawabit al-Maslabab fi al-Sbari'ab al-Islamiyyah {The 
General Rules of (the Principle of) the Public 
Interest in Islamic Law]. By M.S. al-Büti. Damas- 
cus, 1967. 466 pages. DM 21. 

Early Islam. By Desmond Stewart and the editors of 
Time-Life Books. New York: Time, 1967. 192 
pages. Illus. Maps. $3.95. 

Encyclopaedia of Muslim Terms. 6 vols. By Sheikh 
Mawlawi Al-Tahawani. Beirut: Khayat, 1966. 
Arabic Reprint Series. $85.00. 

Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur'an. Rev. ed. 
By T. Izutzu. Montreal: McGill Univ. Press, 1966. 
McGill Islamic Studies no. 1. xii + 284 pages. 63s. 
First published in 1959 under the title The Strue- 
ture of the Ethical Terms in the Koran. 

Islam (A Religious, Political, Social and Economic 
Study). By Hassan I. Hassan. Beirut: Khayat, 1967. 
602 pages. $10.00. Translated from Arabic. 

Islam and Christian Theology: A study of the inter- 
pretation of theological ideas in the two religions. 
Part Il, Vol. II: Mediaeval scholastic development. 
By J. W. Sweetman. London: Lutterworth, 1967. 
viii + 356 pages, 45s. 

Islamic Studies: Essays on law and society, the sci- 
ences, and philosophy and sufism. By S. H. Nast. 
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Beirut: Librarie du Liban, 1967. 155 pages. 35s. 

al-Mu'jam al-Mufabras. 2 vols. By Muhammad F. 
"Abd al-Bági. Beirut: Khayat, 1966. Arabic Reprint 
Series. $36.00. A concordance to the Qur'an. 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages: The Christian, Is- 
lamic, and Jewish traditions. Ed. by Arthur Hyman 
and James J. Walsh. New York: Harper, 1967. 
vii + 747 pages. Bibl. $14.00. 

Prophet Muhammad and His Mission. By A. Husain. 
New York: Taplinger, 1968. xi + 214 pages. Bibl. 
$5.25. 

Sa'd b. Mansur Ibn Kammuna's Examination of the 
Inquiries into the Three Faiths: A thirteenth- 
century essay in comparative religion. Ed. by Moshe 
Perlmann. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1967. Near Eastern Studies no. 6. xiii + 119 pages. 
$4.00. 

Science and Civilization in Islam. By Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1968. 
$7.95. 

Sirat Rastl Allah {The Life of tbe Messenger of 
God}. Abridged. By Ibn Hisham. Beirut: Khayat, 
1967. Arabic Reprint Series. $2.25. 

Studies in Arabic Philosophy. By Nicholas Rescher. 
Pittsburgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1967. vii + 
157 pages. Index. $7.95. 


Literature 

al-Aghani. Abridged in 5 vols. By Abi al-Faraj al- 
Isfahani. Beirut: Khayat, 1967. Arabic Reprint 
Series. $2.25 per volume. 

Arabian Nights. 16 vols. By Sir Richard Burton. 
Beirut: Khayat, 1966. Oriental Reprint Series. 
6000 pages. $180.00. 

The Arabian Nights Entertainment. Selected and ed. 
by Andrew Lang. New York: Schocken, 1967. xvi 
+ 424 pages. Illus. $4.50 in hard cover and $1.95 
in paper. First published in 1898. 

The Epic of the Kings: Sbab-nama. Tr. by Reuben 
Levy. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1967. xxvi 
+ 423 pages. $8.50. 

Házim al-Qartéganni. By Habib Belkhodja. Tunis: 
Inst. des Belles Lettres Arabes, 1967. Publication 
no. 29. iv-+75 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Hebrew Text of Strach: A text-critical and histor- 
ical study. By Alexander A. Di Lella. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1966. 183 pages. $9.15. 

al-'Iqd al-Farid. Abridged in 2 vols. By Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi. Beirut: Khayat, 1967. Arabic Reprint 
Series. $2.25 per volume. 

Selected Poems. By Nazim Hikmet. Tr. from Turkish 
by Taner Baybars. London: Cape, 1967. 96 pages. 
18s. in hard cover; 7s 6d in paper. 

Silat al-Silab. By Abi Ja'far Ahmad Ibn al-Zubayr. 
Beirut: Khayat, 1966. Arabic Reprint Series. 300 
pages. $7.50. 

Some Early Definitions of tbe Tawriya and Safad?’s 
Fadd al-Xitam ‘an at-Tawriya wa-'l-Istixdam. By 
S. A. Bonebakker. The Hague: Mouton, 1966. 112 
pages. Gld. 24. 
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Linguistics 

(Arabic) Linguistics in the Middle Ages: Phonetic 
studies in early Islam. By Khalil I. Semaan. Leiden: 
Brill, 1968. Gloss. Bibl. Index. Gld. 32. 

Cours de langue arabe. 2nd ed. By A. d'Alverny. 
Beirut: Catholic Press, 1967. xit+ 516 pages. 
L£ 18. 

allsbtgaq [Word-derivation]. By Fu’ad al-Tarazi. 
Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1967. No 
price indicated. 

Kurdish Basic Course: Dialect of Sulaimania, Iraq. By 
Jamal Jalal Abdulla and Ernest N. McCarus. Ann 
Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1967. 482 pages. 
$6.50. 

A Kurdish-English Dictionary: Dialect of Sulaimania, 
Iraq. By Ernest N. McCarus. Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1967. 194 pages. $3.50. 

Kurdish Readers. By Jamal Jalal Abdulla and Er- 
nest N. McCarus. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1967. Vol. I: Newspaper Kurdish. 180 pages. 
$2.00. Vol. Il: Kurdish essays. 147 pages. $2.50. 
Vol DI: Kurdish short stories. 115 pages. $2.25. 

1960-1967 Selected Bibliography of Arabic. Ed. by 
Theodore Prochazka, Jr. Washington: ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Linguistics, Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1967. viii + 60 pages. 615 entries. 
Indices. No price indicated. 

Phonology and Script of Literary Arabic. By Salman 
al-Ani and Jacob Shammas. Montreal: Institute of 
Islamic Studies, McGill Univ., 1967. 118 pages. No 
price indicated. 

The Phrase Structure of Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. 
By H. Morcos Hanna. The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 
56 pages. Bibl. Gld. 19. 

A Syntactic Study of Egyptian Colloquial Arabic, By 
Saad M. Gamal-Eldin. The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 
117 pages. Bibl. Gld. 35. 

Die Syntaktischen Verhältnisse des Arabischen. By 
Hermann Reckendorf. Leiden: Brill, 1967. xii + 
834 pages. Gld. 120. Reissue of 1898 ed. 

Turkisb Grammar. By G. L. Lewis. New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1967. xxii + 289 pages. Bibl. 
Index. $7.50. 

Turkish Reader for Beginners. By J. Németh. Tr. 
from German by T. Halasi-Kun. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1966. 71 pages. $5.25. Companion to 
Németh's Turkish Grammar. 

Urdu; Grammar and reader. By Ernest Bender. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1967. 
487 pages. $5.00. 

Written Arabic: An approach to the basic structures. 
By A. F. L. Beeston. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1968. 132 pages. $7.50. 

Art 

Ars orientalis: Arts of Islam and the East. Vol. 6. Ed. 
by Oleg Grabar et al. Berlin: Bruder Hartmann, 
1966. Smithsonian Publication no. 4675. 247 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Ethiopian Paintings in the Late Middle Ages and 
during the Gondar Dynasty. By Jules Leroy. Tr. 
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by C. Page. New York: Praeger, 1967. 60 pages. 
60 plates. $40.00. 

Icons from South-eastern Europe and Sinai. By Kurt 
Weitzmann, Monolis Chatzidakis, Krsto Miatev, 
and Svetozar Radojcic. London: Thames and Hud- 
son, 1967. Illus. £8 8s. 

Oriental Rugs and Carpets. By Stanley Reed. London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1967. 120 pages. Ilus. 
30s. 

Persian Miniature Painting from Collections in the 
British Isles. By B. W. Robinson. London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1967. 120 pages. Illus. 
25s. 

Sphinxes and Harpies in Medieval Islamic Art. By 
Eva Baer. New York: Davey, 1967. Israel Oriental 
Society Oriental Notes and Studies no. 9. xvi + 109 
pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 


Paperback 


Annotated Bibliography of Afghanistan. 3rd rev. ed. 
pe D. N. Wilber. New York: Taplinger, 1967. 
$6.25. 

Bureaucracy and Political Development. Ed. by Joseph 
LaPalombara. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1967. 528 pages. $3.45. Hard cover version pub- 
lished in 1963. Paperback version includes a new 
selected bibliography in the study of administra- 
tion and political development. Essays include 
R. Braibanti’s “Public bureaucracy and judiciary in 
Pakistan.” 

Communications and Political Development. Ed. by 
Lucian W. Pye. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1967. 396 pages. $3.45. Hard cover version pub- 
lished in 1963. Includes D. McClelland’s “National 
character and economic growth in Turkey and Iran" 
and F. W. Frey’s "Political development, power, 
and communications in Turkey." 

Cross Roads to Israel: Palestine from Balfour to 
Bevin. By Christopher Sykes. London: New English 
Boer 1967. Mentor 5008. 413 pages. Bibl. 10s 

d 


A Dictionary of Iraqi Arabic: Arabic-English. Ed. by 
D. R. Woodhead and Wayne Beene. Washington, 
D. C.: Georgetown Univ. Press, 1967. xiii + 509 
pages. $4.00. 

A Dying Colonialism. By Frantz Fanon. Tr. from 
French by Haakon Chevalier. New York: Grove, 
1967. Evergreen paperback E-430. 181 pages. 
$1.95. Hard cover version published in 1965. 

Education and Political Development. Ed. by James S. 
Coleman. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1968. 
632 pages. $3.45. Hard cover version published in 
1965. Among the studies included in the section on 
“Patterns and problems of educational underdevel- 
opment” are éssays on Egypt (M. Kerr) and 
Tunisia (L. C. Brown). 

The Egyptian Peasant. By Henry H. Ayrout. Boston; 
Beacon, 1968. xix + 158 pages. Illus. Bibl. Gloss. 
$2.95. The first (French) edition appeared in 
1938; the present (English) revised edition was 
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published in hard cover in 1963. 

Tbe Emergence of Modern Turkey. 2nd ed. By Ber- 
nard Lewis. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 
Illus. $3.50. First edition published in hard cover 
in 1961. Second edition “embodies new evidence 
and recent research." 

Fighting Heroes of Israel. Ed. by H. U. Ribalow. 
New York: New American Library, 1967. x -- 240 
pages. $.95. 

From an Antique Land: Ancient and modern in the 
Middle East. By Julian Huxley. Boston: Beacon, 
1968. 329 pages. Illus. Maps. Index. $2.95. Hard 
cover version published in 1954. 

A Hundred Hours to Suez. By R. D. Henriques. New 
York: Pyramid, 1967. 221 pages. Ilus. $.75. 

India and Pakistan: A political analysis. 2nd rev. and 
enlarged ed. By Hugh Tinker. New York: Praeger, 
1968. 248 pages. $2.25. Also published in hard 
cover at $6.50. 

India and Pakistan Today. By Wayne A. Wilcox. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1967. Headline 
Series no. 185. $.85. 

Jerusalem through the Ages. By C. F. Pfeiffer. Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1967. 94 pages. Illus. $1.95. 

Justice in Jerusalem. By G. Hausner. New York: 
Schocken, 1968. Illus. $2.95. Hard cover version 
published in 1966. 

Modern Iran. By Peter Avery. London: Benn, 1967. 
Nations of the Modern World Series. xvi + 527 
pages. Tables. Map. Bibl. Index. 25s. Hard cover 
version published in 1965. 

Muhammad and the Conquest: of Islam. By Francesco 
Gabrieli. Tr. from Italian by V. Luling and R. 
Linell New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. Illus. 
Maps. $2.45. 

Nationalism in Iran. By Richard Cottam. Pittsburgh: 
Pittsburgh Univ. Press, 1967. ix + 319 pages. Map. 
Index. $2.50. Hard cover version published in 
1964. 

Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey. Ed. by 
Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1968. 512 pages. $3.45. 
Hard cover version published in 1964. 

Studies on the Civilization of Islam. By H. A. R. 
Gibb. Ed. by Stanford Shaw and William Polk. 
Boston: Beacon, 1968. xiv + 344 pages. Bibl. In- 
dex. $2.95. Hard cover version published in 1962. 

Tbe Suez Crisis of 1956. By Anthony Eden. Boston: 
Beacon, 1968. xiv + 233 pages. Map. Index. $2.95. 
Hard cover version published in 1960. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Arab-Israeli Dilemma. By Fred J. Khouri. Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse Univ. Press. $10.00. Announced for 
june '68. 

Arab Socialism: A documentary survey. Vol. I. Ed., 
tr. and intto. by Sami A. Hanna and George H. 
Gardner. Contributions by Sherif Mardin and 
Fayez Sayegh. Leiden: Brill. No price indicated. 
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Arab Society: A political consideration. By P. J. Vati- 
kiotis. 

Beginnings of Modernization in the Middle East, 
The Nineteenth Century. Ed. by W. R. Polk and 
R. L. Chambers, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$12.00. Announced for June '68. 

The Civilizing Mision: A history of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War. By A. J. Barker. New York: Dial. 
$6.95. Announced for August '68. 

Contemporary Economic Structure of tbe Middle East. 
By Z. Y. Hershlag. Leiden: Brill. Map. Tables. No 
price indicated. 

Economic Development and Regional Cooperation: 
Kuwait. By Ragaei El Mallakh. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $5.50. Announced for May '68. 

Egypt: Military society. By Anouar Abdel-Malek. Tr. 
by C. L. Markmann. New York: Random House. 
$6.95. Announced for June '68. 

Essays om Islam and om Comparative Religion. By 
W. C. Smith. 1968. McGill Univ. Islamic Studies 
no. 3. No price indicated. 

Finance, Trade and Politics in British Foreign Policy, 
1815-1914. By D. C. M. Platt. 480 pages. Illus. 
84s. Includes studies of British policy in Egypt, 
Turkey, and Persia. 

A History of the Jews in North Africa From An- 
tiquity to our Time. Vol. I: From antiquity to the 
XVIth century. Vol. I: From tbe Ottoman con- 
quests to the present. By H. Z. Hirschberg. Leiden: 
Brill. Illus. Maps. No price indicated. Tr. into 
English from Hebrew. 

An Islamic Response to Imperialism: Political and 
religious writings of Sayyid Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghani. By Nikki R. Keddie. Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press. $6.00. Announced for May '68. 

The Mixed Courts of Egypt. Rev. ed. By Jasper Y. 
Brinton. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. $10.00. 
Announced for June '68. 

The Muslim World: A historical survey. Vol. Tl, 
part 1: The las great Muslim empires. Vol. Il, 
part 2: Modern times. Ed. and tr. by F. R. C. Bag- 
ley. Leiden: Brill. Bibl. No price indicated. Vol. 
II of The Muslim World, while incorporating 
translations of the existing contributions to Vol. 
VI of the First Section of Handbuch der Orientalis- 
tik with amendments, will contain additional chap- 
ters on aspects of the history of the Muslim coun- 
tries not covered in the German edition. 

The Principles of Turkism. By Ziya Gökalp. Tr. from 
Turkish by Robert Devereux. Leiden: Brill. No 
price indicated. 

Rebels in the Rif: Abd el Krim and the Rif re- 
bellion. By David S. Woolman. Stanford: Stanford 
Univ. Press. $7.50. Announced for May '68. 

Under Fire: Israel's 20 year fight for survival. Ed. by 
Donald Robinson. New York: Norton. $7.95. Es- 
says by Moshe Dayan, Arthur Koestler, Bernard 
Fall, and others. Announced for May '68. 

What is Islam? By W. Montgomery Watt. London: 
Longmans. Arab Background Series. 272 pages. 
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SOME SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
AND THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR OF 1967 
Dwight B. Morton 


"This observer of international affairs can not 
help but be struck by the amazing similarities 
between the recent war in the Middle East and, 
of all wars, the Franco-Prussian War of 1870— 
71. Of course, historians may think it premature 
to write about such similarities at this time, 
when Israel is still occupying hostile Arab terri- 
tory and the fruits of victory and the repercus- 
sions of defeat are consequently very much 
uncertain. However, perhaps now IS the time 
for such a comparison because the awareness of 
such similarities may give the diplomats of the 
world a source of consolation to know that 
there is in history, European history, no less, 
some precedents for their problems. 

The recent Middle Eastern war, like the 
Franco-Prussian War, attracted the attention of 
countries not directly involved in the conflict. 
That is, as in 1870 the world as a whole was 
watching and waiting in 1967 to see who the 
victor would be and how the victory would be 
won, Also, as in 1870, the world was not 
overtly surprised at who the victor turned out 
to be in 1967, but it was astonished at the com- 
pleteness and suddenness of the victory. The 
Arabs’ military power was permanently and 
quickly crushed beyond all expectations, just as 
France’s was by Prussia. 

The Middle Eastern war, like its 1870-71 
counterpart, was dramatically catastrophic; it 
upset the balance of power and quickly 
changed the whole course of politics of the 
region. 

Prior to the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, the strong possibility of war was in the 
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minds of many both in 1870 and 1967, and in 
both cases the open animosity between the two 
nations themselves, particularly just before the 
first shots were fired, was such that it was be- 
lieved, not just by the two antagonists con- 
cerned, that only a spark was needed to send 
the area up in flames. 

In comparing the two wars it might be inter- 
esting, and also inviting trouble, to state that 
Israel could be considered Prussia and the Arab 
states, particularly Egypt, could be considered 
France. Proceeding from here, therefore, we can 
say that the incompetence of the Egyptian high 
command, like France's in 1870, explains much 
for the Arab defeat. But such incompetence is 
not the sole reason for the debacle, for the basic 
reasons go deeper, just as they do for the 
French defeat in 1870. The twenty years before 
1967 saw great social and economic develop- 
ments that had a profound impact on the life 
and people of the Middle East. Israel had kept 
abreast of these developments, but the Arab 
world had not. Perhaps this is indicative in the 
statement of King Hussein when he said, "It 
appears that we have not yet learned to use the 
weapons of modern war." France had not kept 
up with the weapons of modern war when she 
stubbornly relied on the chassepot and failed to 
realize the effectiveness of the Prussian needle- 


Prussia was always at the mercy of more 
powerful neighbors, so she relied on her mili- 
tary establishment to overcome her seemingly 
uncertain and insecure position. Consequently, 
Prussia like Israel relied heavily on efficient 
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conscription, training, and mobilisation plans, 
and these plans had as their object a successful 
and rapid concentration of the nation's armed 
forces to insure not only an overwhelming ad- 
ventage in the initial stages of fighting but also 
to disorganize by invasion or deep penetrating 
thrusts into enemy territory the mobilisation 
of the adversary, leaving his plans in chaos and 
even defenseless. A sidelight of the Prussian 
military organization was the fact that there 
resulted in the conscription system, as there did 
in Israel's, an educated soldier and an extremely 
literate officer cadre. Indeed, both Prussia’s and 
Israel's army was made up largely of civilian 
reservists many of whom were professional 
career people. 

' France in 1870 did not remember her mis- 
takes in her war with Russia in 1854 or her 
war with Austria in 1859. Nor did Egypt re- 
member her mistakes in 1956. 

` The Franco-Prussian War and the recent 
Middle Eastern war bave a similarity in person- 
alities, with Moshe Dayan being the counter- 
part of Helmuth von Moltke. Both men brought 
to the army no major system of innovation but 
rather a great personal dedication and high 
standard of conduct that saw them held in re- 
spect and affection by officer and enlisted men 
alike. Both von Moltke and Dayan had the re- 
sponsibility of drawing up the plans of war, and 
both men considered their officers as disciples 
and pupils rather than subordinates. Von 
Moltke and Dayan saw to it that each and every 
unit had its orders which needed only a word 
to bring them into action. 

In the few years before the war of 1870 
broke out France was in the awkward position 
of being a prestigious nation that appeared not 
to be living up to its role as the great leader of 
its part of the world, just as Egypt was around 
the time she closed the Gulf of Aqaba. Both 
countries, then, were in a dangerous mood at a 
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time when war seemed not only inevitable but 


~ also desirable. 


Prussia, like Israel, decided to take the offen- 
sive only after careful deliberation, and during 
this period of deliberation and hesitation 
Prussia desired nothing from France. Only after 
her victories were complete did Prussia ask for 
Alsace and Lorraine, which can be considered 
the "Jerusalem" of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Just before the war began in 1870 it was be- 
lieved by the world that the war would begin 
with a French thrust into Germany. An in- 
vasion of France was considered unlikely, just 
as an invasion of Egypt by Israel was con- 
sidered unlikely before June, 1967. 

The French press right before the 1870~71 
war began was goading the French public into 
a frenzy with “To Berlin!” just as the Egyptian 
press was urging “To Tel Aviv!” in 1967. In- 
deed, perhaps the seizure of Sharm el Sheikh 
can be considered the “Ems telegram” of the 
Arab-Israeli war because it was the necessary 
spark that set off the conflict. The major differ- 
ence, of course, is that Israel did not twist the 
fact of the seizure of Sharm el Sheikh to fit its 
own advantages, In any case, though the respon- 
sibility for the war of 1870-71 remains uncer- 
tain, France was considered to be the aggressor, 
just as Egypt is considered to be the aggressor 
in the recent Arab-Israeli war with its belliger- 
ent attitude that saw the seizure of Sharm el 
Sheikh. 

And now for a final similarity and a post- 
script to leave the reader with. Just as Egypt is 
presently doing, so did France in 1870-71 
search for a way to continue the war by pur- 
chasing from abroad more arms to replace those 
of her shattered army. Does this mean that there 
will be other wars in the future between the 
Arabs and the Jews, just as there was between 
the French and the Germans? For the Arabs’ 
sake, let's hope not. 
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FROM SOCIAL WELFARE TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC (EGYPT) 


James L. Iwan 


long been neglected by scholars describing and evaluating politics and 
society in Egypt. This is particularly true from the time of the Revolution 
of 1952 to the present period. 

Social welfare was declared by the government to be one of the major goals 
of the 1952 Revolution. The fourth principle of the Charter of the United 
Arab Republic is the “establishment of social justice." * The Charter further 
declares that the old ruling classes were insensitive to the sufferings of the 
masses, and that it is the duty of the new government to strive to alleviate these 
sufferings.’ In underdeveloped nations public welfare can play a significant rôle 
in community development. In order to discover just how this might occur, one 
might conduct a study of the public welfare programs in a country such as 
Egypt. Such research should uncover a direct relationship between the major 
public welfare programs in Egypt and the present community or local govern- 
ment. 


T» rôle of the Egyptian government in the field of social welfare has 


Historical Perspective 
Traditional Charity 


In the tradition of Islam, the wealthy are under a moral obligation to aid the 
poor by almsgiving. This is based on the teaching of the Qur'án which recog- 
nizes and accepts natural inequality but detests class distinctions based upon 
wealth.” Zakat (almsgiving) is one of the five pillars of Islam. Today this tenet 
is published during Ramadan and the people are reminded to give to the poor 
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during the feast of Bayrám." At times, almsgiving has been obligatory, and 
usually amounted to two and one-half per cent of a person's wealth. The money 
received was used to support the poor, to build mosques, and for various 
government expenditures.’ Almsgiving is thought to be a duty of the wealthy 
rather than charity. It is the natural right of the poor to receive from the more 
fortunate, according to Islám. Freewill gifts, however, are known as sadagat, 
and are given to the needy in expiation of sins." 

The creation of the Awqaf (sing. waqf) as a religious foundation in 1835 
might be considered the first attempt to organize relief work and chatity work in 
Egypt.’ The Awdqaf are a system whereby a man might endow his heirs or some 
charity. The stipulation of the will was such that the Waqf had to be used as the 
benefactor directed and only the profits from it used by the executors of the 
trust. Today, there are no longer secular Awgéf, but religious Awgaéf still exist 
and are administered by the Ministry of Awgaf.” 

The Egyptian tradition of close family ties calls for charity to begin at home. 
This trait is substantiated by a United Nations survey of poor Egyptian rural 
families. The survey found that ten per cent of the income of the families came 
from relatives, and that slightly over six per cent originated from private or 
public charities. In the urban areas the percentage was 13 per cent of their 
income from relatives, and only three per cent was from various welfare institu- 
tions.” 


Initial Steps in Social Welfare 


The first governmental action in the field of social welfare was taken in 1936 
when the Higher Board for Social Reform was established under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministries of Interior and Education. All relief activities were brought 
under the authority of this board.” According to one source, all executive 
authorities for relief and assistance were transferred from the Higher Board for 
Social Reform to the newly established Ministry of Social Affairs in 1936." 
However, the Ministry of Social Affairs does not claim existence until 1939." In 
the same year as the establishment of the Board, 1936, the Egyptian Association 
for Social Studies inaugurated a Rural Social Centers program. This program 
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was taken over in 1939 by the Ministry of Social Affairs." The programs 
consisted of two pilot projects which later led to the establishment of rural 
social welfare centers, and the combined service units at a still later date.” 


Private Agencies 


The services provided to the masses prior to the establishment of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs were poorly coordinated and neither well developed nor prop- 
erly distributed throughout the nation.” It was the need to coordinate the 
different public and private services which brought about Law 49 of 1945 
which regulated the relationship between the government and the private social 
agencies. The cooperation between private and governmental agencies was 
further made necessary by the migration of provincials to the cities. The govern- 
ment needed the help of private organizations in dealing with the new prob- 
lems. The materialism of the city began to replace the spiritualism and social 
responsibility of the baladi, These people were used to cheating tax collectors 
and landlords and, therefore, resisted authority. Private agencies did not have 
the barriers of being thought of as "authority." ™ The migration to cities and 
towns occurred suddenly and there was no preparation for such a move. This 
forced many people to settle in unhealthy areas which created social problems. 
The needs of the people varied because of differences in status, age and other 
problems. The urban areas were unprepared to care for the masses." 


Rural Social Centers 


If the urban areas were unprepared, the rural areas approached total una- 
wareness. The rural population is 70 per cent of the population of Egypt and, 
therefore, the problem of the majority eventually had to be faced. Rural social 
centers or social centers for rural welfare resulted from a program begun as an 
experiment by the Egyptian Association for Social Studies in 1936." They were 
established to deal with the problems of poverty, ignorance and disease among 
the fallahin. The program was taken over by the young Ministry of Social 
Affairs in 1939." The government decided to consider building a rural social 
center only upon the request of a community. The community was then re- 
quired to demonstrate its sincerity by contributing money, land and labor.” This 
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requirement was to secure the peasants’ participation.” The social centers were 
established to bring welfare directly to the home and to the community. The 
entire family, including women and children, were all to be reached through 
this form of administration. It was envisioned that eventually each farm village 
would have its own center. 


Tenets of Centers 


The rural social centers were based on three main tenets. First, the idea was: 
if the people could be convinced of the value of a social unit, they would want 
the unit and would become active participants in its operation. It would thus 
become a unit of self-help. The second tenet was the administrative principle of 
combining all of the social welfare services under one roof, all sections being 
directly responsible to one ministry. All of the phases of the villagers’ life were 
to be provided for through one center. This theory was based on the expectation 
that a rise in education would bring about better health and that more education 
would result in better farm methods, more ambition among the people for more 
local industries and, in general, begin a chain reaction whereby each section’s 
progress would improve the others. Since all these factors were so intimately 
telated it seemed logical to unite the people responsible for each service so that 
they might coordinate their activities. The third principle was that the people 
must not be rushed into accepting something so foreign to their traditional 
ideas. The units were to be plainly built and the first projects simple enough that 
the villagers could imitate the projects demonstrated at the center.” 

Ad Hoc Committees, Once a group of villagers indicated sufficient interest in 
a center for their village, an ad hoc committee was formed. This committee was 
composed of local volunteers who collected the contributions from the villagers, 
helped decide the location of the center and procured the land for the build- 
ings.” 

Assembly. In line with the principle of bringing the concept of local govern- 
ment to the people, the workers of the center immediately formed an Assembly 
composed of all male residents who had contributed to the construction of the 
center. The Assembly met once a year and elected a Social Center Council for 
the coming year.” 

Social Center Council, This Council included men from all walks of life 
within the community; heads of families, school representatives, local govern- 
ment personnel, and other economic and occupational groups were represented. 
There were usually 17 to 25 members on each Council. The Council met once a 
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month to act upon committee reports and requests and to handle any problems 
which lay outside the committee's jurisdiction. 'The annual budget was deter- 
mined by the Council based upon committee requests and proposals. Every two 
years the Council evaluated the work of the center." 

Center Committees. The five committees appointed by the Council were as 
follows: 1) Economic and agricultural; 2) Charity; 3) Education and recrea- 
tion; 4) Conciliation; 5) Health and cleanliness. Since women did not usually 
serve on the above committees, special committees for women were often 
formed. The committees met twice a month to establish their own programs 
based on the needs of the village. Daily administration was also within the 
realm of responsibility of the committees.” 

Staff. The entire staff of each center, to serve 10,000 people, consisted of one 
doctor, one midwife and a social worker trained in social studies who was a 
graduate of the faculty of agriculture.” This was a formidable task for so few. 
These workers resided in the village they served where they were to unite the 
villagers into a community, study the standards of living, and make the villagers 
aware of their problems so that they might eventually help themselves." This 
concept of self-help still permeates all activities of the social welfare projects of 
the Egyptian government. 

Rural Reform Associations. In villages which did not have social centers 
because of the requirement that the community contribute money and land, 
private organizations established Rural Reform Associations.” The Ministry of 
Social Affairs contributed funds and directed the supervision of these associa- 
tions.” 

Activities of Other Ministries. The interest of other ministries was aroused by 
the social centers of the Ministry of Social Affairs. As a result, the Ministry of 
Health established health group projects for the villages; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture set up the Agricultural Units project and the Ministry of Education 
established the Rural Schools project." 

The Supreme Council. In 1946, a Supreme Council was established by the 
King under the presidency of the Prime Minister with membership consisting of 
the ministries concerned. This Supreme Council decided to coordinate the serv- 
ices of the various ministries providing services in the rural areas because of the 
success of the social centers project. Coordination was sought in order to achieve 
better results by avoiding duplication of efforts and by reducing expenses. The 
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Council decided to establish a central point in each village from which coordina- 
tion could be attempted. The Council realized that the services offered by the 
ministries were inadequate but it felt that a center for coordination would allow 
a greater sharing of knowledge so that what little there was in the rural areas 
could be disseminated to an ever greater number of people.” 

Relationsbip Between Central and. Regional Administration. 'The relation- 
ship between central and regional administration and the local centers was 
based on the acknowledgement that it was best to decentralize the bureaucracy 
and give as much authority as possible to the locally elected representatives of 
the centers." In practice decentralization remains in the experimental stage to 
date. 

Inter-Ministerial Cooperation, In regard to cooperation between the various 
governmental bodies and the social centers, Henning Friis stated that the 
“ultimate objective of the rural center is to assume the role of coordinator.” ® 
This was also the finding of the Supreme Council in 1946." The róle of the 
centers was that of a stimulus to encourage the people to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the other government agencies. Friis stressed the fact 
that the centers should not duplicate services but that they should prepare the 
way for the other departments to build their own establishments. Until such 
time as certain services could be offered, it was legitimate for the Ministry of 
Social Affairs to offer the needed services. Eventually the rural center might be 
used as a strictly coordinating center for other ministries, and not as an actual 
distributor of many diversified services." 

Administrative Problems. Past problems in the administration of rural social 
centers include ". . . the over-centralization and lack of co-operation at head- 
quarters level in carrying out intrinsically desirable reforms." ^ In November 
1953, the government of General Najib was studying the problems of time in 
administration, mistakes and overlapping of administrative duties at headquar- 
ters. Desired ends included a wider range of social services and actual decentrali- 
zation of administration. 

Dr. ‘Abbas 'Ammar, then Minister of Social Affairs, told the United Nations 
committee of 1953 that there had been “a lack of continuity in the policy of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and other ministries concerned with social welfare 

. there had been a gap between theory and practice, between the plans that 
had been made and elaborated in published documents and their effective 
execution.” He was further quoted as saying “Faith is different from execution 
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and sound application cannot be enforced overnight." ^ This United Nations 
committee reported that the government Cabinet was aware of the problems of 
administration of rural social centers and was prepared to work to alleviate 
these problems. 

'The United Nations technical assistance committee observed that the social 
centers needed more supervision and assistance by the central authorities. The 
medical officers, for example, which were provided by the Ministry of Health 
were not responsible to the Ministry of Social Affairs. It seemed to the commit- 
tee that giving such authority to the Ministry of Social Affairs would only serve 
to duplicate control over the health services. They reported that members of the 
Mission believed that efficiency would be increased if the supervision of the 
health section was transferred to the Ministry of Health." Although no further 
comment was offered by the United Nations committee on this suggestion, it 
later was indicated by experiences in the combined units that personnel under 
one roof responsible to separate ministries does not work well in Egypt because 
the personnel are not secure or sure to whom they are responsible. This investi- 
gating committee rationalized most of the suggestions and made light of the 
comments offered previously by Henning Friis. 

Although it appeared that there was some progress being made and that the 
centers were obtaining the confidence of the fallahin, the new government of 
1952 was not satisfied with their progress and ignored them. The rural social 
centers were not abolished, but their budget was not increased. They continue to 
operate today at approximately the same pace as before the Revolution." 

Mr. Henning Friis offered the following four principles as possible universal 
premises for rural social centers based upon the experience of Egypt. These 
suggestions were published by the United Nations in 1951: 

1. That the aim of rural social centers should serve as a stimulus to village 
improvement through concerted action in all fields of rural welfare. 

2. That the center should serve as a nucleus for individual and group activity 
in the community, based on the principle of self-government. 

3. That the center should act as coordinator of specialized services offered by 
the various agencies of government, or where national programs are lacking, 
itself provide the services needed. 

4. 'That the center should emphasize a socio-educational approach to prob- 
lems of the rural community." 

The above summarizes the aims of rural social centers and states what they 
are capable of achieving. Had this program been allowed to continue in Egypt 
as a vigorous, growing campaign the successes would have provided an even 
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firmer foundation upon which later to build a system of cooperative and local 
government. 


Permanent Council for Public Welfare Services 


The leaders of the Revolution of 1952 made many social promises and 
subsequently made an effort to fulfill them. On October 17, 1953, the govern- 
ment cteated the Permanent Council for Public Welfare Services (PCPWS). 
The PCPWS Council consisted of members from the Ministries of National 
Guidance, Social Affairs, Municipal and Rural Affairs, Health, Education and 
the Awqäf. Various social projects were to be financed with funds gathered 
from confiscated Muhammad ‘Ali properties." 


Combined Service Units 


Purpose. 'The PCPWS established the Combined Service Units soon after 
their first meetings and placed them under the Ministry of Social Affairs. They 
intended to establish 864 of these combined units throughout the nation." 
However, by 1960 there were only 250 established, serving about four million 
people living in 1,020 villages.“ These units were to achieve decentralized 
cooperation in the various ministries for developing rural areas. Each unit was 
to serve 15,000 inhabitants with health, social, agricultural and cottage industry 
facilities as well as 12 primary school classrooms." l 

Staff. The staffs were to consist of "an agricultural worker who was also a 
social worker, an assistant agronomist, two or three agricultural workers, a 
medical doctor, a chief nurse, an assistant nutse, six medical workers of both 
sexes, and a schoolmaster.” * 

The usual problem of finding qualified personnel was encountered in staffing 
these combined units. Another problem which was a carryover from the rural 
social centers was that the areas near large cities fared better than more remote 
units. This was because personnel were more likely to work for such an opera- 
tion if they could commute from a large city." 

Development and Present State. According to Husayn Shafi'i, the government 
decided that it would not construct any more of these combined service units as 
of 1960 but construction probably stopped in 1957." It seems that this project 
of social welfare ended just as did the Rural Social Councils in 1954. They were 
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not abolished, but more projects were never begun under them. The govern- 
ment seemed to have lost interest in the social welfare projects and, rather than 
progress further, it simply allowed those that were already in existence to 
continue their work on the same limited scale. Muhammad Shalabi, a recognized 
authority on the establishment of social centers in Egypt, commented on the 
government's impatience with its projects: 

Before the Revolution, the government and the individual social worker sought to 

give confidence, then funds to local communities, but now they build a unit, then try 

to obtain the people's confidence? 


He also implied that the fallahin cannot be hurried and that the —À 
must have more patience. 

Keith Wheelock reported that in early 1956 a leading Council member told 
him that lack of funds and politics significantly reduced the number of new 
centers to be built that year. Wheelock interpreted this council member's 
comments as a sign that the Revolutionary Command Council had downgraded 
social development from its former priority on the government's agenda." 

The 1955-56 budget for Egypt provided approximately 20 per cent of its 
funds for social welfare services. This amounted to almost 50 million Egyptian 
pounds. Of this amount, at least 40 million Egyptian pounds were used for 
pensions and high cost of living bonuses for government personnel. These 
people already received a higher salary than the majority of Egyptians. This 
allowed less than ien million Egyptian pounds to be spent on actual public 
welfare programs." This happening may explain the Council member's state- 
ment that a lack of funds and politics hampered the development of the units. 

The finances which were to have come from the Muhammad 'Ali properties 
were insufficient. The plans of the Council were then limited to the Ministries of 
Social Affairs, Municipal and Rural Affairs, Education and Public Health. In 
January 1967 the Permanent Council for Public Welfare Services was officially 
dissolved." 

The administration of the combined units was transferred from the Ministry 
of Social Affairs to the Ministry of Local Administration in 1960; in December 
1963, it was transferred back to the Ministry of Social Affairs. The personnel of 
the combined units were regarded as civil servants. The government intended 
for the units to become more closely coordinated with the Rural Social Welfare 
Centers, the health units, the agricultural extension units and agrarian reform." 
Undoubtedly, there would be great overlapping of functions; this seems to be a 
fundamental problem in Egypt. Instead of revamping old programs so that they 
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might become more effective or broader in scope, the government establishes a 
new project without effectively changing the functions of the old programs. 
This creates gross inefficiency, major overlapping of functions, and undefined 
administrative duties. 

The combined units and the rural centers were established in a uniform 
manner which did not provide for such things as diverse sizes of towns and 
villages. Often the size of the staff was proper in one area, too large i in another, 
and vastly insufficient in yet another." In addition, the ateas in which these 
instruments of social welfare operated had other government units functioning 
within the same area. In these cases, there was no cooperation; often it was 
impossible for the civil servants to be sure to which unit they were responsible. 

The only mention of future development plans for either the rural social 
welfare centers or for combined units was the announcement that the govern- 
ment intended to enlarge the pre-revolution social and health units to the size of 
combined units if and when funds permitted." 


Rural Councils 


Recommendations for Public Services. In 1959 the government of the United 
Arab Republic formed a committee to study the needs of the people for public 
services. Perhaps this committee was prompted by the less than satisfactory 
performances of the social centers for rural welfare and the combined service 
units. The committee decided that the size of the public service units should 
relate directly to the number of people who would make use of the services.” 
This was a lesson learned from the still operating combined service units. 
Specialists were appointed to determine the costs of each unit which should be 
built. No longer would the government rely on rough estimates from the 
ministries." 

Development of Rural Council. There was an extensive study of local 
government (village) made by the Committee for Field Research on Village 
Councils in the Governorate of Menouphia, April to June, 1962 and presented 
to the Vice President for Services. This study made several recommendations, 
among which was the establishment of Rural Councils. “The central idea 
around which they were to be established was that local government and local 
public services should work hand in hand.” ? 

Structure of the Rural Councils. The Rural Councils are composed of mem- 
bers of the Arab Socialist Union elected by the local villagers. One member is 
elected for every 500 people. Two members of the Arab Socialist Union are 
then appointed to the Council by the Arab Socialist Union. Ex officio members 
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of the Council consist of designated representatives from special ministries. 
These are: the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Education, the police 
officer, the school headmaster; the Ministry of Health, the doctor of the com- 
bined unit or of the health unit or the health inspector; the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the agricultural expert or the agriculture supervisor of the Coopera- 
tive; the Ministry of Housing, the engineer or assistant engineer; and, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, the chief of the social unit or the social workers in the 
area." The chairman is appointed by the Arab Socialist Union. This was the first 
provision in the history of social welfare in Egypt that provided for integrated 
government action, especially at the local level. 

Within the Rural Council there are six Council Committees: education, 
social affairs, agriculture, health, security and finance. The membership of each 
committee is between three and seven. Two employees are provided by the 
government from the civil service middle grades, one for finance and one for 
administration, who serve on the Rural Councils. 

Functions of the Rural Councils. In the field of education the Rural Councils 
have jurisdiction over all education within their area and cooperate with the 
local personnel and the governorate. In a sense, it is the intermediary between 
the villagers and the Ministry of Education. All health functions performed in 
the area are now under the Rural Councils. The Council provides cooperation 
and coordination between the authorities and the village town councils. 

The Governorate performs many functions related to housing in the areas of 
the Rural Councils. So that there will be no overlap of functions, the Rural 
Council can help the villagers with housing only in those areas which are not 
handled by the Governorate.” 

Social affairs, labor affairs, youth guidance, physical education and agriculture 
are all areas under the jurisdiction of the Rural Councils.” However, due to the 
newness of the Councils and to the lack of a real program, these areas remain 
undefined. It is considered sufficient at the time to designate the controlling head 
of these areas so that no special committee will be created to perform the 
functions. The government apparently learned its lesson from the two previous 
social welfare programs. 

All financial and administrative matters are handled by a central authority 
under the Rural Council. All forms are supposed to be uniform. The Rural 
Council is responsible to the Governorate as an autonomous body. None of the 
bodies under the Council are to report directly to the central administration of 
the Governorate.“ The Town Councils cooperate with the Rural Councils and 
share information. They are both responsible to the Governorate.” 
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The executive committee of the Rural Council meets every three months 
with the executive committee of the Arab Socialist Union in its area so that the 
Arab Socialist Union may review all reports and projects. The Arab Socialist 
Union is supposed to make recommendations as to new programs and methods 
of operation.” 

Finances for the operation of the Rural Councils are provided from the 
following resources: three fourths of the proceeds from the principal tax on 
lands within the area of the Council’s jurisdiction; funds from the Governorate 
Council; funds and gifts from the government; any revenue coming from 
the Council’s properties and services; local taxes and duties imposed by the 
Rural Council and loans contracted by the Council.” 

The Rural Council has, in essence, replaced all previously existing programs 
of rural social welfare, without specifically abolishing any of the older programs. 

No reports have been issued evaluating the new Rural Councils since their 
beginnings in 1963. The similarities between the Rural Councils and rural 
social welfare programs, however, indicate that local government in Egypt is a 
direct result of earlier social welfare projects. The current rural welfare pro- 
grams and local government are a composite of all previous welfare programs. 
This fact, combined with the paucity of information concerning Rural Councils, 
reveals that the best means available to begin to understand the goals and 
administration of today’s rural social welfare programs and rural local govern- 
ment is to study the historical development of past programs. The documenta- 
tion in this paper attempts to provide a synthesis of this development. In the 
future, studies might begin with the Rural Council of 1963 and a study of the 
Arab Socialist Union to investigate and to understand the present situation. 

A new rural social welfare program that is the most administratively sound in 
the history of the United Arab Republic is now in operation. The newly created 
Rural Councils must still deal with the same problems of superstition, fears and 
ignorance. They must continue to convince an over-populated country that 
having many children is not the way to achieve financial security. New prob- 
lems are arising from the solution to old problems. The health services, although 
still inadequate, are adding to the basic problem by increasing the population 
growth. The government must act faster and more efficiently in the future in 
establishing its welfare programs and its measures for self-help. Valuable time 
was lost in the past by insufficient planning and lack of cooperation. Today, the 
same problems are apparent in the visible signs of uncoordination in the offices 
of the ministries. However, the Arab Socialist Union's tightly knit organization 
might well overcome this problem and provide necessary guidance for domestic 
reform measures. Trust and responsibility in the government must begin with 
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government personnel. They can develop this trust and security only with an 
honest and efficient government. 

The new Rural Councils offer an opportunity for local village personnel to 
truly participate in social welfare measures that can lift the yokes of poverty 
which have lain so long upon the shoulders of the fallahin. This new program 
of local autonomy should provide a feeling of unity among the villagers that 
they have never before experienced. As the villapers participate in the adminis- 
tration of their welfare programs, they should realize that the success and 
fruition of the reforms depend upon their efficient and honest effort and 
administrative talents. 


THE ECONOMIC AFTERMATH OF 
THE SIX DAY WAR: 
UAR, JORDAN AND SYRIA 


Part II 


E. Kanovsky 


Syria 


F THE four states actively engaged in the war, the economic impact of 
C) the war was felt least by Syria. Syria's extreme radical position in 
both internal and international affairs requires no elaboration. The war 
has apparently aggravated internal instability, with all its deletereous effects on 
the economy. Beirut, the closest listening post, is the source of many rumors 
regarding intrigues to overthrow the Syrian régime. The official announcement 
on November 6, 1967, of the appointment of a Commander of a new "Popular 
Army" and of the organization of special committees in 15 districts around 
Damascus "to defend the homeland and protect the revolution" is ominous 
(MEED Nov. 9, 1967, p. 756; Nov. 23, 1967, p. 793). 


Syria's Prewar Economy 


Syria’s economy is based on agriculture, mostly rainfed, and is therefore 
subject to wide annual fluctuations. Following four successive poor crops, from 
1958 to 1961, there was a sharp increase in yields in the following four years. 
Agricultural production from 1962 to 1965 averaged 73 per cent higher than 
in the previous four years (Banque Centrale de Syrie, Bulletin Periodique, 
Quatrieme Année-Numero XV, 1966, p. 16). Wheat and barley are the staple 
field crops, but cotton is the main cash crop, and in recent years has accounted 
for about half of total exports (50 per cent in 1964; 43 per cent in 1965, and 
54 per cent in 1966, Ibid. pp. 26, 41; EIU Annual, 1967, p. 5). Agriculture 
accounts for 29-36 per cent of the national income, depending on yields, and 
employs over one half of the labor force (EIU Annual 1966, p. 4; Annual 
1967, pp. 3, 4). 

Industry is mostly small scale, concentrated in textiles, food processing and 
building materials—mainly cement. The government's index of industrial pro- 
duction shows an annual average increase of seven per cent between 1956 and 
1964, and nine per cent in 1965. Textiles were the only industrial export of 
significance (five per cent of total exports in 1966) but were declining between 
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1964 and 1966. A similar pattern prevailed with respect to other industrial 
exports (Banque Centrale de Syrie, p. 41; EIU Annual, 1967, p. 11). 

The development plans call for further expansion of existing industries and 
the establishment of new ones. These include the exploitation of phosphate 
deposits—agreements for technical and financial aid were concluded with Ru- 
mania and Poland in early 1967; and the construction of a cotton yarn plant— 
with the aid of Communist China. 'The major source of technical and financial 
aid is the Soviet Union. The Second Five Year Plan, 1965-70, gives priority to 
the expansion of irrigation, transportation and communications. The main 
project is the Euphrates Dam which is eventually expected to double the 
irrigated area (currently seven per cent of the cultivated area) and to provide a 
large increase in electric power. West Germany offered an $88 million loan for 
this project, but political instability in Syria and the wave of nationalization 
caused the German government to hold back, after providing an initial loan of 
$5 million (EIU Annual 1966, p. 6). Reports from Iraq indicate that the 
Russians would not proceed until agreement had been reached between the 
riparian states (Syria and Iraq) on the control of the river's flow. Talks between 
Syria and Iraq took place between February and April 1967, and were then ` 
postponed with no signs of any agreement (EIU June 1967, p. 7). 

Under the strongly nationalistic and socialist régimes dominant since 1963, 
the industrial sector was nationalized. This has caused a certain amount of 
stagnation after years of slow but steady growth (EIU Annual 1967, p. 7). 
Official figures on investment (gross domestic fixed capital formation) in 1964 
and 1965 show a 10 per cent decline as compared with the previous two years. 
The same is true of agriculture, transport and other economic sectors. Gross 
investment in the economy as a whole decreased by 14 per cent in 1964 and by 
an additional eight per cent in 1965 (Banque Centrale de Syrie, p. 8). All 
indications are that this trend has continued. The implications for future produc- 
tion and income are obvious. The flight of private capital has been very large. In 
1964 Syrian officials stated that more than $200 million had been smuggled 
into Lebanon and Switzerland in the previous five years (NYT May 17, 1966, 
p. 16). In January 1967, the Syrian government announced that it had discov- 
ered a gold smuggling “network” . . . “functioning in the interests of interna- 
tional imperialism and foreign intelligence apparatuses to undermine the econ- 
omy and weaken the Syrian pound” (NYT Jan. 8, 1967, p. 2). Within the 
context of an estimated GNP in 1965 of $1,125 million (Selected Economic 
Data, Agency for International Development, June 1967, p. 5), a flight of 
capital of such magnitude inflicts considerable damage. The flight of skilled 
human resources is inestimable. In May 1966, the government issued a decree 
called “The Economic Penal Code” covering such offenses as the sabotage of 
machinery in state run factories, the smuggling of money out of the country, the 
failure of students and technicians studying abroad at government expense to 
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return after the completion of their studies, and the showing of favoritism on 
the part of civil servants and workers in state operated establishments (NYT 
May 17, 1966, p. 16). One can only guess as to the efficacy of these laws, but a 
new plan to eliminate the black market foreign currency exchange, announced 
in October 1967, would seem to confirm that they were honored in the breach. 
Under the new plan, the state controlled Commercial Bank has set up "realistic" 
rates for the exchange of hard currency based on the current black market rate 
(MEED Nov. 2, 1967, p. 738). 

Syria has far more cultivable land per capita than most Middle Eastern 
countries, and during the 1950s had been making rapid progress in the expan- 
sion of irrigation and in the mechanization of agriculture. The years 1958 
through 1961 were ones of drought concurrent with the socialization measures 
that followed from the political union with Egypt (the United Arab Republic). 
Agricultural production was drastically reduced; but neighboring Jordan was 
affected by the same drought. Yet the latter had shown more rapid progress in 
agricultural (as well as non-agricultural) production in the following four 
years of bumper crops (Economist, April 1, 1967, p. 15). This is apparent from 
the Syrian government's index of per capita national income. In 1964-65, it was 
but five per cent higher than in 1956-57 (all the years selected are those with 
high agricultural yields) . The US Department of Agriculture's review of Syria 
notes that, "Partly because of its preoccupation with structural changes in the 
whole economy (ie. nationalization and socialization measures), the Syrian 
government has done little in the past two years (1965-66) to strengthen 
agricultural research centers, educational institutions, or extension facilities . . . 
Land resettlement projects were slowed also by the reluctance of farmers to join 
cooperative societies . . . there was some indication last year that the parceling 
of large estates (a basic tenet of the land reform program) . . . combined with 
primitive methods of small scale cultivation—had increased costs of producing 
and marketing wheat, barley and cotton (the main crops)” (The Africa and 
West Asia Agricultural Situation, US Department of Agriculture, May 1967, p. 
16). 

Even in the good years there is a deficit in the balance of trade—though 
nowhere of the same magnitude or proportion as Jordan's. The deficit is covered 
by transit fees from the Arabian American Oil Company which pumps crude oil 
from Saudi Arabia through Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, and by much larger 
fees from the Iraq Petroleum Company for the transit of oil through the pipeline 

from northern Iraq. In 1964 the trade deficit was $57 million, while income 
from oil transit fees (including some local expenditure by the oil companies) 
was $40 million. In 1965 the deficit was reduced to $47 million, while oil 
transit fees were $42 million. In 1966 the trade deficit increased precipitously to 
a record $124 million. The result was that gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the Central Bank reached a new low of $35 million at the end of November 
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1966— barely enough to cover six weeks’ imports at the average 1966 rate 
(Banque Centrale de Syrie, 1966, pp. 10, 11; EIU March 1967, p. 6; EIU June 
1967, p. 4). In January 1967, a complete ban was imposed on the importation 
of many consumer goods. These included eggs, cosmetics, carpets, electric 
domestic appliances and others. Nevertheless the trade deficit during the first 
half of 1967 continued to climb rapidly, increasing by 58 per cent as compared 
with the first six months of 1966 (Syrie & Monde Arabe, Aug-Sept. 1967, 
Damascus, p. 11). 

Much has been written of the political aspects of Syria's dispute with the 
Western owned Iraq Petroleum Company, which shut down most of Iraq's oil 
exports between December 1966 and March 1967. In its negotiations with the 
oil company, Syria claimed that it was grossly underpaid. Syria's head of state, in 
a speech in February 1967, stated that “We wage this battle (with the oil 
company) not only to realize the slogan, Arab oil for the Arabs, but also to put 
a final end to imperialism in the area” (EIU March 1967, p. 7). The opinion 
was prevalent that the Syrian move was aimed at the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of Iraq (which is very dependent on oil revenues), to be replaced with 
one more sympathetic with Syria’s political ideas. Using the “imperialist exploit- 
ers of Arab oil" as the “whipping boy" was considered a clever Syrian plot 
(NYT Dec. 18, 1966, p. 4E). What this observer, and many others failed to 
note, was that there were strong economic motivations for its battles with the oil 
company at this time. In the final analysis, Syria settled for an increase of about 
$15 million annually. 

Cotton exports in the crop year 1965-66 were slightly below those of the 
previous year. In 1966-67 they were one-third below those of 1965-66 (EIU 
Sept. 1967, p. 4). The general price index, which had been stable between 
1962 and 1965, increased by 10 per cent in 1966. The food price index, which 
had shown similar stability, increased by 15 per cent in 1966 (Syrie & Monde 
Arabe, Aug—Sept. 1967, Annexe, No. 9). Import restrictions, and reductions in 
local production as well as panic buying due to rumors of an impending coup in 
early 1967, apparently pushed prices higher in 1967 (EIU March 1967, p. 5). 

About one-third of Syria’s population of five and one-half million is esti- 
mated to be in the labor force—excluding about 150,000 nomads and a similar 
number of refugees from the Arab-Israeli war of 1948. No official data are 
available on the extent of unemployment. The US Department of Labor esti- 
mated that about 13 per cent were unemployed ( in 1961) and that the level of 
“disguised unemployment” was “high” (Labor Conditions in Syria, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1963, p. 2). In order to reduce the high rate of unemployment, 
the level of investment and the consequent rate of economic growth must exceed 
the estimated 2.5 per cent annual rate of population growth. The performance 
of the Syrian economy in the last few years would strongly indicate that this has 
not been achieved. 
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Syria's Postwar Economy 


Very little information on the postwar Syrian economy is available at this 
time. Insofar as military losses are concerned, the prevalent view of foreign 
observers is that most, if not all, of the military equipment has been replaced by 
the Soviet Union. The cost to the Syrian economy of these replacements is not 
known. A Syrian journal, The Arab Economist, stated that losses to the Syrian 
economy as a result of the war with Israel were “relatively small.” The losses 
enumerated by the journal were: (1) The suspension of oil pumping from 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq, and hence the loss of transit fees, (2) the decline of 
tourism and (3) the repercussions on military expenditures (MEED Aug. 3, 
1967, p. 546). No figures were given for any of these losses. The fact that the 
article mentions that Syrian defense expenditures will have to be increased 
would indicate that either some of the military equipment replacements pro- 
vided by the Soviets will have to be paid for (by future cotton exports), or that 
it refers to local military expenditures over and above the acquisition of military 
equipment. The suspension of oil pumping for three or four months following 
the war would mean a loss of possibly $12 million to Syria. It would seem that 
this loss, small as it might seem, is currently of great importance to Syria. This is 
apparent from some of the contradictory behavior exhibited since the war. The 
Syrian government has been taking the most extreme position in postwar 
inter-Arab politics. It boycotted the postwar Khartum meeting of the Arab 
heads of state, and hence did not officially become a recipient of the grant made 
to the active combatants in the June war by Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt and Libya. 
The announcement following the Khartum conference stated that Egypt was to 
receive an annual grant of 95 million pounds sterling and Jordan 40 million 
pounds. Syria was not mentioned. But it seems that, unofficially, Syria was 
promised a grant in return for its tacit acceptance of the resumption of oil 
transit from Saudi Arabia and Iraq (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 2). It was reported that 
Kuwayt had provided Syria with a gift of $1.7 million in November 1967 
(MEED Nov. 30, 1967, p. 810). What is more striking is that Syria cooperated 
with Israel, through the UN, to repair the pipeline from Saudi Arabia that 
passes through the Jawlàn heights, taken by Israel from Syria in the June war. 
For Syria to cooperate with Israel, even indirectly, in order to facilitate the 
movement of oil from Saudi Arabia (an ideological opponent) to be shipped to 
Western Europe (the "imperialists") represents a marked contrast with its 
actions a year earlier, when it stopped the oil transit from Iraq. It reflects the 
difficult position of the Syrian economy. 

The decline of tourism, mentioned by the Syrian economic journal as one of 
the losses resulting from the June war, is of no serious consequence. Syria had 
done very little to encourage tourism previously. In 1965 net income from 
tourism was less than one-half million dollars. 'This was less than half of the 
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previous year's net income. In 1962 it was $6 million (Banque Centrale de 
Syrie 1966, p. 10; EIU Annual 1967, p. 12). The declining trend probably 
reflects the political instability of the country, especially since the seizure of 
power by the more extreme elements in the Ba'th party, and its vociferous 
anti-Western position. It is significant that the Syrian economic journal fails to 
mention the loss of the Jawlan heights and the flight of about 100,000 
refugees from the territory. Apparently these are of minor importance in terms 
of their impact on the Syrian economy. However, the sum total of the war's 
impact on the economy has been of sufficient magnitude (in the view of the 
Syrian economic journal) to require the renegotiation of foreign debts in order 
to relieve pressure on the balance of payments. The journal also proposes a 
reconsideration of the second Five Year Plan (which had already been "post- 
poned" from 1965-70 to 1966-71) so that it could be replaced by a shorter 
three year plan. In other words, the estimated "relatively small" losses resulting 
from the June war have made it difficult for Syria to meet foreign debt pay- 
ments, and require a further curtailment of allocations to investment. 

Since the June war, the government seems to have adopted an even more 
extreme position both internally and internationally. In the words of a New 
York Times dispatch from Beirut in January 1968, "The vestiges of private 
business were being squeezed of their last drops of juice, and Syrian businessmen 
who tried to resist ‘the will of the masses’ went to jail" (NYT Jan. 15, 1968, p. 
72). To bridge the gap in both the internal budget and the foreign exchange 
budget, additional direct and indirect taxes, and more stringent controls and 
higher duties on imports, were imposed. This has further lowered living stand- 
ards. The official estimate for the 1967-68 cotton crop was for a decline of 10 
per cent as compared with the previous year (EIU Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, 
No. 1, 1968, p. 3). This follows a 21 per cent decrease in the previous year's 
crop (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 4). There was some improvement in wheat output. 
The effects on farm incomes as well as on the balance of payments are obvious. 

The Syrian government has been very selective in its acceptance of foreign 
technical and financial aid. The Soviet bloc countries continue to be the main 
sources. A French firm has recently concluded an agreement providing a $41 
million loan and technical aid, for the implementation of a number of develop- 
ment projects (MEED Oct. 12, 1967, p. 696). In October 1967, an agreement 
was signed with Bulgaria for the development of phosphates. It is noteworthy 
that the agreement stipulates that Bulgaria may take full control of phosphate 
production—an implicit lack of confidence in Syrian (governmental) manage- 
ment (MEED Oct. 26, 1967, p. 719). 

At the end of 1967, the Syrian Oil Minister announced that an oil pipeline 
from the northeastern part of the country to the Mediterranean had been 
completed and that Syria should start exporting oil in early 1968 (MEED 
Nov. 23, 1967, p. 793). Syria sent a delegation to Paris in December 1967 to 
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conclude an agreement for the sale of its crude petroleum (NYT Dec. 11, 
1967, p. 10). Here, too, the stultifying effect of governmental policy on the 
economy is apparent, for this oil field was discovered in 1956 by a Western 
(part-American) oil company, and four flowing wells were drilled before its 
licenses were annulled in 1958. 'The government took over the concession and 


‘contracted with a British firm for a 400 mile pipeline to the sea. Disagreements 


with the British firm led to the breaking of this contract, which was then 


-awarded to an Italian firm. Though Syria’s oil potential is considered small 


(seven million tons annually) its full exploitation is of importance to the 
economy (EIU Annual 1967, p. 6). 


Summary and. Conclusions 


The nationalization of most of Syria's commerce and industry, and the gov- 
ernment's stringent control of the economy makes any prognosis with respect to 
the economy even more dependent on political assumptions. In the case of Syria, 
an assumption of no political changes is especially hazardous. Little is known of 
the terms under which the Soviets are extending economic and military aid. 
Before the war it was estimated that Syria allocated two-thirds of its budget to 
the military forces and (internal) security units (WSJ June 14, 1967, p. 6). 
What effect the June war has had on Syria's allocations to defense and internal 
security (in addition to the military equipment sent by the Soviets) is not 
known. It seems probable that they have increased. Furthermore, the economy's 
extreme dependence on rain fed agriculture adds additional hazards to any 
prognosis. With all these caveats, it seems likely that Syria’s economic develop- 
ment will continue to lag. The contrast with neighboring Lebanon's economy is 
almost startling. Lebanon is relatively poor in natural resources. Though it took 
no part in the June wat, its economy was adversely affected, even more than 
Syria's. 'The bankruptcy of the major Lebanese commercial bank in the fall of 
1966 had a chain reaction effect on the economy. This was followed by Syria's 
closing of the oil pipeline from Iraq. According to a report published in May 
1967, the Lebanese economy was going through "a horrible period of contrac- 
tion” with a decline of one-third in its foreign trade in early 1967 (MEED May 
4, 1967, p. 331). The June war dealt additional major blows to an already 
weakened economy. The immediate impact was a large scale withdrawal of 
capital from Lebanese banks seeking sanctuary in Europe (mainly Switzer- 
land). The other major blow was the sharp decline in tourist earnings which 
had accounted for an estimated 17 per cent of the national income. And yet, by 
January 1968, it was reported that the pace of Lebanese economic recovery was 
"swift" An American banker stationed in Beirut stated that the return of 
foreign capital to Beirut should be complete by early 1968 (assuming no major 
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upheavals in the region). The tourist industry was also recovering rapidly 
(NYT Jan. 15, 1967, p. 71). 

Syria's 1967 trade deficit was slightly smaller than in 1966 due to an 
improved cereal crop, and a further curtailment of imports. Nonetheless it was 
two and one-half times larger than the 1965 deficit, in part due to the smaller 
cotton crop and lower exports. The government is providing loans and other- 
stimuli to induce a sharp increase in cotton production (a 64 per cent increase 
according to official plans) (MEAE May, 1968, p. 71; EIU Feb. 1968, p. 3). 

According to the Economics Minister, Syria is proceeding with its 1966-71 
Plan, following a temporary delay due to the June war. These include a 
doubling of oil refining capacity; railroad extensions to Iraq; a chemical plant; a 
textile plant and the development of phosphate deposits. Most important, is the 
beginning of work on the long delayed Euphrates Dam project. The first stage, 
scheduled for completion in 1972, should double the existing irrigated area and 
significantly advance Syria's agricultural development. The sharp increase in 
electric power production should add further stimulus to economic develop- 
ment. The Soviets are providing $120 million in loans, as well as technical aid 
for this project. (Observer, London, April 7, 1968; EIU Feb. 1968, p. 4). This 
is puny by comparison with the major oil producing countries in the Middle 
East, but should aid, in part, in reducing the large trade deficits of recent years. 
Furthermore Syrian budget figures indicate that oil transit revenues for 1967 
were $35 million in 1967 as compared with $29 million in 1966, in spite of the 
cessation of oil transit during the dispute with the Iraq Petroleum Company in 
early 1967, and the interruption in oil pumping due to the June war (Ibid. p. 
5). This would indicate that oil transit revenues in 1968 should reach about 
$60 million. 

The Syrian Finance Minister announced a "war and construction" budget for 
1968, 20 per cent higher than the estimate for the preceding year. The budget 
includes both sharp increases in military expenditures and in development 
projects, mainly the Euphrates Dam project (MEAE May, 1967, p. 71). The 
Syrian investment in the Dam project (in addition to Soviet aid) will require 
additional curbs on consumption until its first fruits are reaped in 1972 (accord- 
ing to the plan). The increased military expenditures cannot but have a further 
deterrent effect on economic development. They reflect, at least in part, the 
continuing political unrest within the country. The recent announcement of the 
arrest of persons engaged in the smuggling of gold and foreign currency out of 
the country (MEED Feb. 5, 1968, p. 93) seems to indicate that the flight of 
private capital is continuing, and bodes ill for the future of the economy. The 
planned increase in public investment projects may well be offset by the contin- 
ued decline in private investment. 

It seems unlikely that, barring a sharp reversal in government policy, the 
Syrian economy will soon recapture its rapid pace of development achieved in 
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the 1950s. Though the direct impact of the June war on the economy was 
minor (as compared with Jordan and Egypt) the indirect effects are not insig- 
nificant. These include the trend towards even more rigid controls—disincen- 
tives to production and efficiency; increased allocations to the military—at the 
expense of more rapid economic development, and the continued or increased 
flight (or immobilization) of valuable capital and labor resources. 


Jordan 


Jordan's loss of the West Bank during the war was undoubtedly a serious 
blow to its economy. It was the view of many observers at that time, that in the 
long run it was doubtful if "the country will remain capable of existing as an 
independent economic unit if it permanently loses the West Bank of the 
Jordan" (NYT June 17, 1967, p. 8). Similar views were expressed in Beirut a 
few days after the cease fire (WSJ June 14, 1967, p. 6). Some Western 
economists, specialists in the Middle East, stated categorically that “Without the 
West Bank, the remaining structure of the Jordanian economy is simply not a 
viable entity” (EIU, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Sept. 1967, p. 9). A New York 
Times dispatch from Jordan shortly after the war detailed the pessimism of 
various Jordanian economists. However, in a sort of footnote, it noted that other 
Jordanian economists were of the opinion that “Jordan’s economic future is on 
the East Bank site of the most promising and most rapidly growing industries, 
including phosphates, oil refining, cement and electricity’ (NYT June 17, 
1967, p. 8). It is my contention, based on the evidence available to date, that 
the latter view has more merit than the former. 


The Prewar Economy of Jordan 


Jordan had an estimated population of 2.1 million in 1966. Over one-third 
of the labor force was engaged in agriculture. Though irrigation schemes were 
expanding, the total irrigated area was but six per cent of the cultivated area. 
The East Ghor canal scheme, a $168 million project, was expected upon 
completion to more than double the irrigated area and thereby significantly 
advance the country’s development (MEAE May 1967, p. 71). Since most of 
agriculture is rain fed, there are wide annual fluctuations in production, and 
hence in the economy as a whole. The yield of field crops (mostly wheat) in 
1964 and 1965 was about four times the yield in 1963 and two and one-half 
times the yield in 1962. The share of agriculture in GNP in recent years has 
ranged from 16 per cent in 1966 (with poor crops) to 21 per cent in 1964 
(with record crops). Jordan produced, before the June war, a surplus of some 
fruits and vegetables for export to the neighboring Arab countries. However, 
even in the successful agricultural years, 1964 and 1965, food imports were 
triple food exports. In 1966 they were four times as large. 
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The government's Development Plan is designed to diversify the country's 
economic base in the non-agricultural sectors, to expand the irrigated area and 
to modernize agriculture. Phosphate production is the most important industry 
and is a sizable and rapidly growing export commodity. Phosphates constituted 
almost one-third of total commodity exports in 1964 and 1965 and as a result 
of a further 29 per cent increase in exports in 1966, accounted for 36 per cent of 
exports. Current investments in this industry were approaching completion, and 
new trade agreements augured well for further rapid expansion (Central Bank 
of Jordan, Third Annual Report, pp. 24, 25, 57, 58; Quarterly Bulletin 1967, 
No. 1, pp. 12, 35). Other important industries, producing mainly for domestic 
uses, were cement, oil refining, leather, food processing, textiles, beverages and 
tobacco, and some other minor light industry. The government encourages 
industry through various fiscal concessions to local and foreign industry (almost 
all private), through low cost loans, and by very high tariffs or complete 
exclusion of competing products. However, the government of Jordan does not 
put nearly the same emphasis on industrial development as does Egypt. Its seven 
year Plan (1964-1970) projected six per cent of total allocations (public and 
private) for investment in industry and power (mostly the latter); 27 per cent 
in agriculture (mainly water projects); 19 per cent in transport and communi- 
cations, and 11 per cent in mining (phosphates, potash and copper) (EIU 
Annual 1967, p. 28). 

Income from tourism was a rapidly growing source of foreign currency 
earnings. Furthermore, the rate of growth of tourist earnings was unusually 
high in the 1960s. In 1966 it reached $34 million, substantially higher than the 
$25 million earned from all commodity exports combined. Even after deducting 
the $14 million spent by Jordanians traveling abroad in 1966, this was a sizable 
contribution towards balancing the highly adverse balance of trade. Net income 
from tourism in 1965 was $15 million, and $20 million in 1966 (CBJ 
Quarterly Bulletin, No. 1, 1967, pp. 20, 33, 35). 

Another major source of foreign exchange was the remittances of Jordanians 
working abroad, mainly in Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt, which totaled $27 mil- 
lion in 1966. Remittances had been increasing by about 13 per cent annually in 
1964 and in 1965; by four per cent in 1966, and the reports for the first quarter 
of 1967 indicated a growth of 11 per cent (Ibid, p. 20). Finally, the oil 
pipeline, pumping oil from Saudi Arabia through Jordan to Lebanon (and 
thence by tanker to Europe), provided Jordan with $5 million in transit fees 
(1966) and is the source of crude petroleum for Jordanian refineries. The 
refineries produce a large part of the oil products required by the domestic 
economy (NYT April 13, 1967, p. 69). 

All these earnings, including some other minor sources, were far from suffi- 
cient. Jordanian income from the export of goods plus services (the latter 
including tourism, remittances, oil transit fees, etc.) in the 1960s, provided 
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between 45 and 55 per cent of total foreign currency receipts—the higher figure 
in more recent years—but in absolute terms the gap increased. The deficit 
(import of goods and services minus exports) was $68 million in 1964; $75 
million in 1965, and $100 million in 1966 (CBJ Quarterly No. 1, 1967, p. 
33). Grants from the US government, the UK, some Arab states, mainly 
Kuwayt, from the UN (mostly for the support of the refugees) and from 
foreign charitable organizations, were instrumental in bridging the foreign 
currency gap (and between 1964 and 1966 even exceeded it). Until 1957, 
Jordan was virtually supported by British grants. With the termination of the 
Anglo-Jordanian treaty in 1957, the UK grants dwindled to about $4 million 
annually (1963 to 1966) and the US grants were about $34 million annually. 
Jordan was the only country, other than South Vietnam, which was receiving 
direct budgetary support from the US. It was scheduled for a $27 million grant 
in 1967 (WSJ June 14, 1967, p. 6). In addition to budgetary support, the US 
provided food surpluses and loans. Total US aid since 1957 was about one-half 
billion dollars (NYT June 17, 1967, p. 8). Since 1964, loans and grants from 
some Arab governments, mainly Kuwayt, as well as from West Germany, have 
assumed increasing importance. 

The defense burden was a serious drain on the government budget and a 
burden for the economy as a whole. Spending on defense (including internal 
security) in fiscal year 1965-66 was given as $61 million, almost one-half of 
total government expenditures, and about twice the government’s allocations 
towards economic development. This constituted about 12 per cent of GNP. In 
effect, the US and UK budgetary grants covered about three-fifths of the defense 
budget. More recently, some of the Arab states have been supporting Jordan’s 
defense burden. It was reported that the Jordanian king’s tour of the Persian 
Gulf shaykhdoms in early 1967 brought pledges of an additional $10 million 
for defense expenditures (Economist, Feb. 25, 1967, p. 714). 

In spite of many obstacles—political, social as well as economic—the econ- 
omy was making substantial progress in coping with its many problems. The 
annual rate of growth of the GNP (in real terms) between 1957-58 and 
1965-66 was estimated at 8.5 per cent, or 5.7 per cent per capita, which is very 
high by any international standard (GNP Growth Rates & Trend Data, 
Agency for International Development, March 1967, Table 1C). This figure 
tends to fluctuate considerably, mostly as a result of wide annual fluctuations in 
crop yields. Thus, in 1965 GNP increased by 12 per cent and in 1966 by one 
per cent. 

No data on the extent of unemployment in the country (as measured in the 
US) have been compiled. A rough estimate of 12-14 per cent was used by the 
planners of the seven year Plan 1964-70 (CBJ, Quarterly Bulletin No. 1, 1966, 
p. 20). The high rate of growth of the economy would imply that this was a 
reduction from the previous higher unemployment rates. This figure seems to 
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exclude most of the female labor force, and many of the refugees from the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948, who are defined as "economically inactive" (US 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Digest-Conditions in 
Jordan 1962, p. 102). The expansion of the educational system and increasing 
employment opportunities succeeded in reducing the number of "economically 
inactive" refugees (NYT June 17, 1967, p. 8). Many refugee families have 
sons working in the Arab oil states, and sending remittances to their families in 
Jordan (Current History, "The Arab Refugee Problem," John B. Wolf, Dec. 
1967, p. 352). 

Prewar expectations for 1967 were for an improvement in agricultural 
yields; the completion of some irrigation projects; the expansion of phosphate 
production and exports; further growth of tourism, and continued growth of the 
industrial sector. However, insofar as the balance of trade for goods and services 
is concerned, there was no expectation for any significant change in the widen- 
ing deficit. Nevertheless, foreign aid more than compensated for the deficit, so 
that the country's gold and foreign exchange reserve continued its almost 
continuous upward climb from $86 million in 1958 to $195 million at the end 
of 1966, and $210 million in March 1967 (CBJ Quarterly Bulletin No. 1, 
1967, p. 19). 


Jordan’s Postwar Economy 


The war itself destroyed much of the armed forces and its military equip- 
ment. Apparently, in the East Bank there was very little damage to non-military 
buildings and equipment. The Amman airport was bombed and some public 
buildings were damaged (EIU June 1967, p. 16). No estimates have been 
published of the extent of military or civilian damage, nor of the decline in 
production during the war. The cost to Jordan of replacing the lost military 
equipment and of reorganizing the armed forces depends on the nature of its 
decisions in this area, and the extent of foreign aid it receives for this purpose. 
Jordan’s introduction of conscription to build up the army (NYT Nov. 23, 
1967, p. 6), and the resumption of US arms shipments in early 1968 will 
undoubtedly add to the country’s economic burdens. 

The crucial loss is that of the West Bank and the burden of about 300,000 
refugees who fled from the West Bank. As stated earlier, it was the view of 
many that the country could not exist as a viable entity without the West Bank. 
That this loss constitutes a political and psychological blow to Jordan is to state 
the obvious. That it amounts to an economic death blow does not seem to be 
borne out by the facts. The reasons for the extreme pessimism are apparent from 
the previous discussion of the prewar economy. All the pessimistic prognoses 
relating to the economic viability of the East Bank as an independent economic 
entity seemed to concentrate on the loss of foreign exchange earnings. A 
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postwar estimate published by the Jordanian government stated that the direct 
loss in foreign exchange earnings resulting from Israel’s capture of the West 
Bank would be $76 million annually (MEED Sept. 7, 1967, p. 608). Estimates 
of others were quite similar (WSJ Aug. 4, 1967, p. 1; MEED July 13, 1967, p. 
487). The estimate of the Economist (July 22, 1967, p. 296) that Jordan had 
lost about one-third of its foreign exchange earnings, ie. $40 million, is more 
realistic, but even this seems to be exaggerated. Apparently the higher estimates 
were based on 1966 gross foreign exchange receipts. It would appear that they 
were predicated on the complete loss of tourist earnings, ie. $34 million in 
1966; the complete cessation of all commodity exports, other than phosphates, 
ie. $16 million, and the complete cessation of remittances, ie. $27 million, 
making for a total loss of $77 million. 

There is no doubt that the West Bank was the prime attraction of tourists. 
However, data for the first quarter of 1967 show that 55 per cent of those 
visiting Jordan went to the West Bank. It is likely that these visitors included an 
even larger percentage of the Western (bigger-spending) tourists. Accordingly, 
it is estimated that without the West Bank Jordan's tourist revenue will be cut 
by 60-70 per cent (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 11). The reduction in tourist revenues 
should, therefore, be about $24 million (the maximum estimate) rather than 
$34 million. Obviously, such projections depend on a host of factors including 
relative peace on the borders, prosperity in the Western countries, and no 
additional restrictions imposed by Western countries on tourist spending 
abroad. Since the war the Jordanian government has given priority to projects 
aimed at the "clearance and improvement of certain touristic sites” (MEED 
Sept. 7, 1967, p.609). 

Remittances from Jordanians working abroad were $27 million in 1966. A 
latge part of these were from West Bank residents. According to one report, 
Jordan had 120,000 residents working in other countries, the bulk of them 
refugees (from the Arab-Israeli war in 1948) who remit money to their 
families. This report goes on to state that "these families, for the most part, have 
fled Israeli-occupied territory. . . . principally because they feared that they 
would not be able to receive their remittances from their breadwinners abroad if 
they stayed in territory controlled by Israel” (WSJ Aug. 17, 1967, p. 1). If this 
estimate is cotrect—and other correspondents have made similar observations 
—much of the $27 million which Jordan had been receiving should continue. 

Commodity exports in 1966 were $25 million, of which $9 million was from 
phosphates (from the East Bank); $9 million from fruits and vegetables, and 
about $6 million from other agricultural and some manufactured exports.” 
According to estimates published in Paris, the West Bank produced 65 per cent 
of Jordan’s vegetables and 80 per cent of the fruit (MEED July 13, 1967, p. 


1. The fact that these do not total $25 million is due to rounding. 
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487). According to the US Department of Agriculture, the West Bank pro- 
duced 20-25 per cent of Jordan's grain, 70 per cent of its fruit and 40 per cent 
of its vegetables (Foreign Agriculture, March 18, 1968, p. 10). It was esti- 
mated that one-third of agricultural exports were from the West Bank (EIU 
Sept. 1967, p. 9) i.e. a loss of about $5 million. Some of the other commodity 
exports from Jordan including some mining (in addition to phosphates), 
manufactured and agricultural products were from the East Bank. Thus the 
decline in commodity exports (in the short run) should be about $7 million. 
Accordingly, it would appear that the diminution in Jordan's foreign currency 
earnings (from goods and services) should be about $40 million (using 1966 
as a base). 

However, the above figures fail to take account of the effect of the loss of the 
West Bank on the level of imports of goods and services. Bearing in mind that 
prewar Jordan had a large and growing deficit, and that its exports of goods and 
services paid for only 55 per cent of its imports (in 1966) there is every reason 
to project that with a smaller population, imports should also decline, though 
less than proportionately. According to the Jordanian Census of 1961, 53 per 
cent of the population lived in the East Bank. However, the population trend 
had been one of migration from the West Bank to the East Bank. The capital 
city, Amman, has had an unusually high rate of growth since the early 19505. 
The annual rate of population growth of Amman between 1952 and 1961 was 
almost 10 per cent annually and between 1961 and 1966, six per cent annually 
CMEAE Nov. 1967, p. 155). The development of the capital city, as well as the 
fact that the East Bank was the site of the larger development projects and of 
the major and fastest growing industries attracted large numbers from the West 
Bank. Furthermore the number of Jordanians working abroad, mostly in the oil 
states, increased sharply during the 1960s and most of these were from the 
West Bank. According to the 1961 census there were 63,000 Jordanians abroad 
(The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Statistical Yearbook 1965, p. 3), and 
according to more recent estimates this number had doubled (WSJ Aug. 17, 
1967, p. 1). It seems likely that before the war about 60 per cent of Jordan’s 
population was in the East Bank. Since the war, it is estimated that about 
300,000 crossed over to the East Bank. This would indicate that about 70 per 
cent of Jordan’s prewar population is now in the East Bank. 

Jordanian imports in 1966 were $191 million in commodites, of which 
one-half was for food and one-fourth for other consumer goods. In addition, 
imports of services were $26 million of which over one-half was due to Jorda- 
nians traveling abroad (CBJ Third Annual Report, p. 55; Quarterly Bulletin 
No. 1, 1967, p. 35). According to the previously mentioned survey published in 
Paris, the West Bank produced 37 per cent of Jordan’s agricultural production 
(including most of the fruits and vegetables and 30 per cent of the cereals). As 
indicated earlier, Jordan had been importing three to four times as much food as 
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it exported. With 37 per cent of Jordan’s total agricultural production and 
possibly 40 per cent of its prewar population, the West Bank was apparently a 
larger net importer of food than the East Bank. The survey also estimated that 
19 per cent of Jordan’s industrial production was in the West Bank. The major 
industries and those expanding most rapidly were in the East Bank; namely, 
phosphates, cement, oil refining and hydroelectric power (NYT June 17, 1967, 
p. 8). The West Bank had some of the smaller industries, such as cigarettes, 
soap and olive oil (NYT July 11, 1967, p. 11). It would seem, therefore, that 
following a period of readjustment and given the prewar pace of economic 
development and similar living standards, the 30 per cent decrease in Jordan’s 
population would imply a diminution of about 15 per cent in the level of 
imports—about $33 million (using 1966 as a base). Accordingly, the deficit in 
the balance of trade, with respect to goods and services, might possibly increase 
by $10 million annually—a far cry from the calamitous $75-80 million pre- 
dicted by many observers. In relation to the $100 million deficit in 1966, 
(which had been more than offset by foreign aid), an increase in the trade 
imbalance of $10 million would not appear to be “catastrophic.” It had 
increased by $7 million in 1965 and by an additional $25 million in 1966. To 
conclude, on the basis of the balance of payments, that Jordan without the West 
Bank is no longer a viable state would appear to be unwarranted. 

A recent study of a group of Israeli economists found that the government of 
Jordan had allocated about one-third of the Development Budget to the West 
Bank, and that investment in industry was directed almost solely to the East 
Bank. Their study also concluded that per capita income was 55 per cent higher 
in the East Bank—a very sharp differential (Israel Economist August 1967, p. 
165). The above mentioned statement quoting some Jordanian economists to 
the effect that Jordan’s economic future lies in the East Bank, since it is the site 
of the most promising and rapidly growing industries, would seem to provide 
some corroboration to these findings. Two major US aided projects, one for a 
thermal power plant, and the other for a major potash plant, were designed for 
the East Bank (NYT July 3, 1967, p. 4). West German economic and techni- 
cal aid to build a railroad from Ma'àn to ‘Aqabah and to expand phosphate 
production, are also in the East Bank (MEED Sept. 7, 1967, p. 609). There are 
many other indications that the East Bank was the major recipient of the 
development budget. That there is usually a large difference between per capita 
incomes in industry and agriculture is well known, and is common both to most 
developing and developed countries. Furthermore, a disproportionate share of 
the civil service is concentrated in the capital and, in developing countries, the 
earnings of civil servants are usually much above average incomes. Whether 
there was a deliberate pattern of discrimination in favor of the East Bank (as 
some allege) is difficult to know. The original Amirate of Transjordan was in 
the East Bank and officially annexed the West Bank following the Arab-Israeli 
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war in 1948. Much has been written of the political opposition and subversive 
activities in the West Bank. It would seem plausible to conclude that the greater 
concentration of development activity in the East Bank was based both on its 
greater economic potential as well as, possibly, on internal political factors. 


Summary and Conclusions 


An evaluation of the postwar Jordanian economy and its future prospects 
must be predicated on political assumptions. The above analysis would imply 
that, from an economic point of view, the pressure on Jordan to reach a political 
settlement with Israel is nowhere as strong as it is with Egypt. This does not 
minimize the political pressures which may lead the King to seek such an 
accommodation. Assuming no change in the postwar cease fire lines, internal 
political stability and relative peace on the borders (admittedly heroic as- 
sumptions) there are reasons for viewing the economic future with measured 
optimism. 

Doubts as to the economic viability of Jordan are not new. They were 
expressed by many in the early 1950s. In 1952, when the US aid program 
began, the view of American officials was that "there was little hope that Jor- 
dan, poor in resources, would ever become economically self-sufficient” ("De- 
veloping the Jordan Economy" by Richard J. Ward, Indian Journal of Econom- 
ics, April 1966, p. 163). The acquisition of the West Bank in 1948 meant more 
than a tripling of the population, including hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
It involved the fusion, politically, socially and economically, of the population, 
in large part Bedouin, of the East Bank, with a culturally and economically 
more advanced population on the West Bank. The accretion of a large number 
of businessmen, professionals and trained civil servants was crucial for the devel- 
opment of Jordan. Many of these, including a large number of refugees, as- 
sumed leading positions in the East Bank. Amman’s population increased from 
30,000 in 1948 to over 350,000 in 1966. Large scale international aid pro- 
gtams were instrumental in advancing Jordan’s rapid economic development, 
but this does not minimize the importance of the achievement. There are too 
many examples of large scale foreign aid programs which have little or nothing 
to show. It would be naive to believe that Jordan can resume its economic 
development without regard to the military, political and economic shocks it 
absorbed in the war of June 1967. The political uncertainties of the postwar 
period are a deterrent to economic progress. The 300,000 refugees from the 
West Bank, as well as some from the Gaza Strip, present the country with a 
difficult economic and political as well as human problem. However, Jordan 
was the only country—unlike Egypt, Lebanon and Syria—to try to absorb as 
many as possible of the refugees of the war of 1948 into its economy and 
society. It was the only one of these countries to accord citizenship to the 
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refugees en bloc (Current History, Dec. 1967, "The Arab Refugee Problem," 
John B. Wolf, p. 358). 

Since the June war, Jordan has been the recipient of large scale foreign aid. 
The decision of Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt and Libya to provide it with an annual 
grant of 40 million pounds sterling ($112 million) is far more generous than 
the 95 million pounds sterling grant to Egypt. The grant to Egypt barely covers 
the loss arising from the closing of the Suez Canal, and certainly does not 
compensate for its many other economic losses. It also ignores the fact that 
Egypt was very hard pressed even before the war. The grant to Jordan is in 
excess of its economic losses resulting from the war, even by the most liberal 
estimate. In addition to the above grant, Jordan has been receiving aid from 
many other sources. The US resumed its aid program in September 1967. West 
Germany is providing substantial aid for the refugees as well as technical and 
financial aid for development projects. Many governmental and private contri- 
butions have been made for the support of the refugees. This assistance 
amounted to $59 million in the first few months following the war, in addition 
to the grant of 40 million pounds sterling (MEAE Oct. 1967, p. 139). Jorda- 
nian holdings of gold and foreign currencies continued to increase rapidly, 
reaching $243 million in July 1967 (EIU Sept. 1967, p. 10), and $273 million 
at the end of 1967 (NYT Jan. 15, 1968, p. 15). Jordan’s reserves were 
sufficient to pay for 14 months of imports of goods and services (even assuming 
the high level of 1966 imports) ; Egypt's reserves at that time were sufficient to 
pay for about one month's imports. Large scale foreign aid has permitted the 
government to repeal the additional income taxes imposed after the war. Fur- 
thermore, Jordan's bumper wheat crops in 1967 (about double the yield in 
1966) (MEAE Nov. 1967, p. 155), should provide the country with additional 
breathing space for economic readjustment and development. Seventy-five per 
cent of the grain crops were in the East Bank. 

It will probably come as a surprise to the many who had prophesied economic 
doom to the Jordanian economy without the West Bank, that both the US and 
the UK have decided to stop budgetary support for Jordan as of January 1968. 
According to the director of the US AID mission in Jordan, this was due to "the 
progress Amman has made in developing its own economy (and) because 
Amman was now receiving help from the Arab countries (and due to the fact) 
that the position of the (Jordanian) dinar was now consolidated" (NYT Jan. 
15, 1968, p. 15). This does not imply a cessation of the other technical and 
economic aid programs, but it does indicate that both the government’s internal 
revenues and its foreign exchange reserves are ample to deal with foreseeable 
contingencies and to proceed with its development plans. 

The serious border clashes with Israel since late 1967 have had a further 
negative impact on Jordan’s economy. Agriculture in the Jordan Valley on the 
East Bank has been especially affected. Jordanian officials estimate that this may 
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reduce agricultural production by as much as $25 million. (NYT April 24, 
1968, p. 4.) The political and military tensions inhibit economic activity in 
other sectors as well. Nevertheless it seems that Jordan has begun to reapply 
itself the task of economic development, in addition to coping with the immedi- 
ate problems created by the war. Shortly after the June war, the government 
announced that work had begun on a number of projects which should enable 
irrigation of about 37,500 acres in addition to the 32,500 acres already irrigated 
by the East Ghor Canal (MEED Aug. 3, 1967, p. 540). An additional $10 
million was allocated to the development budget for the acceleration of road 
building, afforestation and construction, as well as a number of industrial 
undertakings (MEED July 20, 1967, p. 503). West Germany signed an 
agreement with Jordan in September 1967 to supply machinery and technicians 
for agriculture and desert reclamation in South Jordan and to provide a loan of 
$12 million to finance a railroad link to ‘Aqabah port, which would enable an 
increase in phosphate exports as well as the exploitation of potash deposits 
(MEED October 4, 1967, p. 672 and October 26, 1967, p. 713). The United 
Kingdom is also aiding in several irrigation projects. The government an- 
nounced the discovery of additional potash deposits in October 1967 (MEED 
November 2, 1967, p. 732). 

Reports on the Jordanian economy during the first quarter of 1968 indicate 
that it is still suffering from the shock effect of the June war, aggravated by the 
border clashes with Israel and internal political tensions. However, the 50 per 
cent increase in agricultural production on the East Bank in 1967 (Observer, 
London, February 4, 1968), in spite of the war, and the continued increase in 
foreign currency reserves (partly as a result of a sharp decline in imports and a 
small increase in exports) (EIU, The Arabian Peninsula and Jordan, No. 1, 
1968, p. 20) provide the government with the necessary "breathing spell" to 
proceed with development plans. Allocations for 1968 include 60 per cent more 
for development than was budgeted in 1967. The plans include the construction 
of schools, road building, major railroad extensions, irrigation, phosphate stores, 
electrification, a new airport and a deep berth at ‘Aqabah, additional geological 
surveys and a doubling of oil refining capacity, as well as other industrial 
projects (NYT March 3, 1968, p. 13; MEED March 25, 1968, p. 226; MEAE 
April, 1968, p. 55). An agreement was signed with a Yugoslav firm for oil 
exploration (MEED March 18, 1968, p. 205). New trade agreements, espe- 
cially with India, presage a substantial increase in phosphate exports in 1968 
(MEED February 19, 1968, p. 128; March 25, 1968, p. 226). 

The Development Board of the government of Jordan has stated that it is 
proceeding with its plans, incorporating certain changes in priorities. In addition 
to the above mentioned projects, it is proceeding with the establishment of new 
manufacturing in the East Bank. These include food processing, ceramic and 
glass products, housewares, sugar, paper, drugs, pharmaceuticals, textiles and 
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HE late Harold Nicolson, in his description of the ideal diplomat, sug- 
gests that loyalty is the "seventh great virtue" of the profession." He goes 
on to say: 


There is always a tendency among diplomatists who have resided for long in 
foreign countries, and who have perhaps fallen out of contact with their own people 
and with their own foreign office, to find that their loyalties become a trifle blurred. 
‘They are apt either to love the country in which they reside with a sentimental 
passion which blinds them to all its vices, or else to loathe it with an intensity which 
is impervious to all its virtues? 


Nicolson further says that a “subtle and unconscious disloyalty” may color the 
reports tendered his government by the diplomat abroad. The temptation is 
always strong to tell the members of the foreign office what they would like to 
hear rather than what they ought to hear." 

Not only diplomats, of course, but also consuls are exposed to the temptation 
of blurred loyalty, and the members of the British Levantine consular service in 
the nineteenth century were particularly susceptible. A consul was allowed to 
remain many years at the same post and often become identified with it. As he 
became more and more pro-Turkish, he lost his identity as an Englishman.* 
And, because Britain’s eastern policy was significantly shaped by the informa- 
tion and advice obtained from her consuls, their lapses in loyalty occasionally 
proved embarrassing to the government. 

Great Britain’s interest in maintaining the Ottoman empire developed in the 
first third of the nineteenth century when the Russophobic Lord Palmerston was 
Foreign Secretary.” The sprawling Ottoman empire embraced Egypt, Suez, Syria, 

1. Harold Nicolson, Diplomacy (New York, 1964), 65. 

2. Nicolson, Diplomacy, 65. 

3. Nicolson, Diplomacy, 66. 

4, London Times, May 22, 1858. 

5. Palmerston’s biographer says of him that he was “the first great British exponent” of the 
policy of "defending and reinvigorating Turkey." Herbert C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (2 vols. 
London, 1936), I, 291. For Palmerston’s attempts to reform Turkey see Frederick S. Rodkey, 
"Lord Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-41," Part I, Journal of Modern History, 


I (Dec. 1929), 570-03; and by the same author, "Lord Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of 
Turkey, 1830-41," Part II, Journal of Modern History, 11 (June 1930), 193-225. For a complete 
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Arabia, the Straits and the Principalities—all vitally important for Britain's 
eastern Mediterranean interests and for her lifeline to India." A further reason 
for Britain's interest in Turkey was economic. After 1815, when continental 
powers adopted a policy of protection, Britain was forced to seek markets and 
raw materials elsewhere. For the first time in English history the Near East 
became important in the British economic pattern.” Another reason for Britain's 
interest in the Ottoman empire was religious. In the Peace of Paris of 1856 the 
British government jointly assumed the protection of Christians living in Mu- 
hammadan Turkey.’ 

Britain’s primary reason for seeking to preserve the Sultan’s empire, however, 
was political. Turkey, the "sick man” of Europe, possessed territory that other 
states were at least interested in when they did not covet it outright: Syria, 
Egypt, Crete, the Straits and the Principalities. Britain, therefore, sought to 
forestall an answer to the Eastern Question in order to preclude a disruption of 
the European balance of power." 


and detailed study of Palmerston's eastern policy see Charles K. Webster, Tbe Foreign Policy of 
Palmerston 1830-1841 (2 vols. London, 1951). Although Palmerston wanted to strengthen 
Turkey, he did not believe in encouraging change in Turkey unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Harold W. Temperley, “British Policy Towards Parliamentary Rule and Constitutionalism in 
Turkey (1830-1914) ," Cambridge Historical Journal, IV, No. 2 (1933), 165. 

6. That Britain's aim after 1833 was to prevent renewal of Russian intervention in Turkish 
affairs and to annul the exclusive Russian protectorship of Turkey is the thesis of R. L. Baker in 
"Palmerston on the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi," English Historical Review, XLII (Jan. 1928), 
83-89. Vereté concludes, however, that Palmerston’s insistence on supporting Turkey preceded 
the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. M. Vereté, "Palmerston and the Levant Crisis, 1832," Journal of 
Modern History, XXIV (June 1952), 143-51. For the beginning of English anti-Russian senti- 
ment see John H. Gleason, The Genesis of Russophobia $m Great Britain (Cambridge, 1950); 
and for a contemporary view see Philip W. Wilson (ed.), The Greville Diary (2 vols. Garden 
City, New York, 1927), I, 553. For the personal element in Britain’s anxiety over Russian ex- 
pansion in the East see G. H. Bolsover, “David Urquhart and the Eastern Question, 1833-37; A 
Study in Publicity and Diplomacy,” Journal of Modern History, VIII (March-Dec. 1936), 444- 
67; and Charles K. Webster, “Urquhart, Ponsonby, and Palmerston,” English Historical Review, 
LXI (July 1947), 327-51. 

7. That British policy regarding Turkey after 1833 was largely economic is the thesis of Frank 
E. Bailey in "The Economics of British Foreign Policy, 1825-50," Journal of Modern History, XII 
(Dec. 1940), 449-84. A more comprehensive treatment of the thesis is found in a work by the 
same author, British Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement, A Study in Anglo-Turkish Re- 
lations, 1826-1853 (Cambridge, 1942); see also Leland H. Jenks, The Migration of British 
Capital to 1875 (London, 1963), 294-325. Puryear has also found that Britain’s interests in the 
Near East were largely economic. Vernon J. Puryear, International Economics and Diplomacy in 
the Near East. A Study of British Commercial Policy in the Levant 1834-1853 (Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1935). For a brief but highly readable account of early British economic interest in the 
Levant and the genesis of the economic aspects of the Eastern Question see Reader Bullard, Britain 
and the Middle East from the Earliest Times to 1950 (London, 1951). 

8. For a detailed treatment of the Crimean settlement see Werner E. Mosse, The Rise and Fall of 
the Crimean System, 1855-71 (London, 1963). British concern for the Christians in a specific part 
of the Sultan's empire is discussed in Abdul L. Tibawi, British Interests in Palestine, 1800-1901 
(London, 1961). 
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cause.” Charles K. Webster, “The Study of British Foreign Policy (Nineteenth Century) ," Ameri- 
can Historical Review, XXX. (July 1925), 728-37. Standard works covering Britain's political 
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That Britain's political interest in Turkey was paramount is seen in the 
instructions given to her consular officials and in the information frequently 
requested from them. In 1860, on the eve of the crises in Syria and Lebanon, the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, Henry L. Bulwer, sent a twenty-four part 
questionnaire to each of the British consular agents in the Levant. The purpose 
for the inquiry was political, to substantiate or disprove the allegations that 
reforms promised in the Hatti-Humayun of 1856 were not being implemented 
and that Christians in Turkey were still subjected to abuse and indignities.” The 
responses to Bulwer’s questions reveal that those consuls who had been in 
Turkey the longest were those most sympathetic towards the Porte. The reports 
of two men in particular indicate that long residence in Turkey could blur men’s 
loyalties and confuse their official thinking. 

Charles Blunt, consul at Smyrna, reported to Bulwer that the general condi- 
tion of his province was constantly improving, and the improvements were 
generally in favor of the Christians. Perfect equality existed among the races, 
and the Christians were better off in all respects than the Turks.” Consul 
William R. Holmes at Sarajevo conceded that the Christians were agitated, but 
he insisted that they magnified the most insignificant incident into a premedi- 
tated crime. The Muslims had no deliberate intention of persecuting or abusing 
the Christian population.” Both these men had lived the better part of their 
lives in Turkey. Holmes had been in the consular service for nearly twenty 
years, and Blunt had been a consul in Turkey for forty years.” 

Equally instructive are the responses of the consuls to a subsequent request 
for information by the House of Commons in March 1867. Because of the 
alleged unrest in the Ottoman empire the Commons asked that consular agents 
report on the progress of reform in their areas of jurisdiction and whether 
Christian and Greek subjects of the Sultan were being oppressed. With only 
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two ot three exceptions the men with long residence in Turkey or long tenure in 
the consular service reported that conditions in Turkey were improving and that 
the Christians had few legitimate complaints. 

Vice-consul Alfred Biliotti, with eighteen years in the service, reported from 
Rhodes that the Christians were in some instances dissatisfied. They were treated 
no worse than the Muslims, however, and in some respects had privileges 
unknown in Turkey or elsewhere." Biliotti's observations were shared by consul 
James H. Skene at Aleppo who had fifteen years in the service." Charles J. 
Calvert, consul at Monastir, could not exonerate the Porte in all instances, but 
twenty-five years' residence in Turkey, thirteen of them in the consular service, 
allowed him to appreciate the tremendous difficulties under which Turkish 
officials labored in governing a heterogeneous population.” 

Much more emphatic was the report of vice-consul John E. Blunt from 
Adrianople. Basing his observations on the experience afforded by seventeen 
years in the consular service, Blunt asserted that in general the Christians were 
better off than the Turks. Persecution and exaction were sectarian and occurred 
only because of the bitter rivalry among the Christian denominations.” 

Consul Richard Reade at Scutari and E. T. Rogers, acting consul at Beirut, 
each had nearly twenty yeats’ service or residence in Turkey. Both attested to the 
improving condition of the Christians and declared that Christians had no more 
reason for complaint than Muslims. Rogers declared that "the Christians in 
Syria hardly desire any further change." ”® 

In 1867 a number of men shared the dubious distinction of having been 
consuls in Turkey for more than twenty years. Holmes at Sarajevo had served 
for twenty-six years and in his opinion the condition of the Christians had 
improved appreciably during that time.” Consul D. Sandison at Bursa had 
twenty-eight years of official residence in Turkey and strongly endorsed Holmes’ 
impressions.” Consul C. H. Dickson at Crete, who was soon to embarrass his 
government with his highly-colored and misleading pro-Turkish reports on the 
Cretan uprising of 1866-67, had twenty-one years’ service in Turkey." 

Although he had been in the consular service for only sixteen years in 1867, 
consul-general J. A. Longworth at Belgrade had lived in Turkey more than 
thirty years and was a consistently strong apologist for the Porte. Longworth 
was firmly convinced that the condition of the Christians had been steadily 
improved since 1856 and that despite his shortcomings, the Muslim would 
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always be the better qualified to govern. During his long residence in Turkey 
Longworth had gained a reputation for being ardently pro-Turkish and had 
frequently cautioned against undertaking precipitant reforms. "The great mis- 
take,” he said, “is leaving nothing to time. Time alone can bridge a period of 
transition, reconcile interests, and obliterate scars.” ™ 

In 1863 Richard Cobden, M. P. from Rochdale, had said of Longworth, 
". . . Consul Longworth is an enthusiast—I had almost said a fanatic—in his 
love for the Turks.. . .” * William H. Gregory, M. P. from Galway County in 
Ireland, was of the same opinion and said, "Mr. Longworth was a man who was 
Turkish in heart and soul, and who believed that the Turks were a long-suffer- 
ing and benevolent class of people horribly oppressed by overbearing and 
tyrannical Christians." 7 

Reports of the pro-Turkish British consuls to the contrary, conditions in 
Turkey were far from exemplary. Given a new lease on life by the victory of the 
allies over Russia in 1856, the Sultan's empire remained steeped in corruption, 
ignorance, bankruptcy and apathy. Consuls of other powers, even those sympa- 
thetic to the Porte, submitted reports replete with examples of official malfea- 
sance, abuse to Christians or neglected opportunities for reform. European 
travelers also recited lurid tales of unsatisfactory conditions, especially in the 
outlying provinces of the Sultan's far-flung empire. 

That deficiencies existed in the consular service was revealed in 1858 by a 
Select Committee on Consular Service and Appointments. The consensus of this 
committee was that the British consular service lacked, among other things, a 
“Consular Code.” To guide him in carrying out his responsibilities the consul 
had to rely on his own common sense and on public opinion in the community 
in which he resided. The committee also recommended that a more regular 
gtadation of consular offices be established in order “to give the service some- 
thing of the character of a professional career.” ^* 

The committee also belatedly recognized the difficulties involved in keeping 
consuls too long at the same post, a weakness in the service that was observed 
first hand by the Constantinople correspondent for the London Times. From 
whatever background the individual was recruited into the service, wrote the 
reporter, long residence in Turkey or family and business associations prevented 
the consul from representing the British government adequately.” 

In 1870 and 1871 another committee collected material to be used by a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Consular Service. The primary 
aim of the committee was to economize, to determine whether substantial 
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reductions could be safely made in the number of consular establishments and 
personnel.” 

Apart from the findings on the cost of the service, however, the committee 
hearings revealed a great deal about the Levantine consular establishment, 
particularly its personnel, its political character and its deficiencies. Henry Elliot, 
British ambassador at Constantinople, for example, testified on the importance 
of consuls to the performance of his official responsibilities. Elliot explained that 
in the East most of the British consuls were political and that he was "kept 
acquainted with the state of the country by the consuls throughout all the 
Turkish empire, . . ." The ambassador asserted that consular reports were 
“political reports, even though they might to a certain extent involve commer- 
cial questions also." ^ 

The committee also indicated its cognizance of a problem by asking Elliot 
whether he thought it advisable that consuls in the Levant be frequently moved 
from one post to another. The ambassador admitted that frequent rotation had 
both advantages and disadvantages, but said that it would be difficult to abide by 
any rigid rule. Since the consuls in the Ottoman empire had more of a political 
responsibility than elsewhere, they were in reality subordinate diplomats; it was 
crucial to have good men at every post. Long residence provided an advantage, 
therefore, because over a long period of time the consul became known and 
respected in the community and was thereby better able to secure the kind of 
information on which the British government depended.” 

Elliot’s views were shared by Henry L. Bulwer, an experienced diplomatic 
officer and one-time ambassador at Constantinople. When asked about the 
advisability of keeping persons at their posts for long periods, he said it was a 
question of sacrificing the good of the public or the good of the individual. A 
consul who had been many years at a post, said Bulwer, acquired a "local 
knowledge" and was, therefore, of immense value and service to the British 
government. Only rarely could a person be transferred without experiencing a 
period of adjustment and acclimatization and enduring an interval during which 
he had little or no influence. Rather than transferring a consul to a higher-pay- 
ing post as a reward for satisfactory service, and thereby losing a valuable and 
experienced informant, the government should induce him to remain at the post 
where he was doing well by granting him an increase in rank and salary.” 
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Lord Hammond, Under Secretary of State, was also asked to give his opinion 
on the wisdom of moving consuls from one post to another. Hammond admit- 
ted that consuls were not moved frequently and that they were generally 
appointed "with a view rather to permanence than otherwise, they rise occasion- 
ally from an inferior to a better consulate, but there is no rule to change them 
periodically, as there is in the diplomatic service." If a man was a consul-general 
in what was considered an important location, for example, he was understood 
to be there for life unless some unusual circumstance seemed to warrant a 
change." 

Desiring further information on which to base its conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the committee addressed a series of questions to the Levantine consular 
officials themselves. They were asked whether their post was political or com- 
mercial, the amount of trade per year, the size and cost of the consular staff, 
whether expenses at the post had increased since the last inquiry in 1858, and 
the length of time they had spent in the service. Most consuls also took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded them in one section of the questionnaire 
to air any grievance they had against their post, salary or the service in general.” 

The answers received to these questions provided the committee with valu- 
able information on the consular service in the Levant. Most instructive, how- 
ever, were the almost universal complaints that salaries and allowances no 
longer were sufficient, that opportunity for furlough in England was in reality 
almost non-existent, and that long residence at the same post caused consuls to 
lose contact with English ways and become more and more like the people 
among whom they lived. The following grievances are representative. 

Consul James H. Skene at Aleppo observed that although his salary had been 
sufficient when he was first appointed, nineteen years before, the cost of rent, 
food and service had tripled and his pay was no longer adequate. He also 
pointed out that paragraph 22 of the General Instructions for Her Majesty's 
Consular Officers, published in 1868, provided that leave for more than a 
month deprived a salaried consular officer of one-half his salary during his 
absence. Consequently, said Skene, 


however desirable it may be, even on public ground, that Consuls should, from time 
to time, visit England, this provision puts it out of his power to do so unless he has 
private means of meeting the expense attending it. When he has not, it is tanta- 
mount to banishment for life from family and friends to be appointed to a Con- 
sulate, because he cannot afford the pecuniary sacrifice indispensable to visiting 
them, . . 9 


Skene's sentiments were shared by Noel Temple Moore, who was consul at 
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Jerusalem with sixteen years' experience in the service. Moore also complained 
of low pay and. of the increase in the cost of rent, services and food. He 
concluded his report with a proposal. “I would suggest,” said Moore, 


that if there were to be no insuperable objections thereto, the rule whereby a Consul’s 
salary is reduced by one half, when he absents himself from his post on leave, should 
be modified. The advantage to an expatriated Englishman personally, and to the 
public Service indirectly, of an occasional visit to England, will, I venture to think, 
be admitted. Under the present rule the possibility of such a visit becomes so 
restricted that few can avail themselves, except at very wide intervals, of the 
privilege.” 

Vice-consul W. Kirby Green at Damascus based his observations on the 
. experience gained from nineteen years in the consular service. He admitted that 
the British consular system was generally superior to that of the other European 
powers, but complained that consuls had great difficulty in living respectably on 
their salaries. Moreover, Green said, many of the consuls served in countries 
that were unhealthy and at a great distance from England, and wherever consuls 
happened to be, "the hope of one and all must be to be enabled to return 
occasionally to their native country, in order not only to recuperate their health 
but also to renew ties with relatives and friends which a long absence has tended 
to loosen." Green advised that consuls be allowed to visit their native country 
occasionally, "before they learn to forget it through a prolonged and forced 
absence.” ” 

In his report from Suez, where he had been consul for twenty years, George 
West pointed out what he thought was a gross injustice in the consular service. 
The General Instructions provided one month of leave per year with pay, but 
the leave was not cumulative. Although a month’s leave was adequate for those 
consuls whose posts were only a few hours’ distance from England, the provi- 
sion reducing pay for leaves of more than a month’s duration worked a hardship 
on men serving in the Levant where much time would be spent in travelling to 
and from England. Unless consuls had private means, therefore, and few of 
them did, they were prevented from returning home. It appeared to West that 


Consuls at ports, or places out of Europe, and, indeed, anywhere in the Ottoman 
dominions, should be allowed the privilege, by remaining at their posts for a 
lengthened period, of obtaining leave, and drawing their salary for any period not 
exceeding one calendar month for every consecutive year they may have remained 
at their post. It cannot be considered otherwise than desirable that Consuls should 
occasionally report themselves at the Foreign Office; and I am under the impression 
that the existing regulation prevents persons from going home occasionally, who 
would willingly, if they could do so at a moderate sacrifice, avail themselves of the 
leave, which, in principle, it is intended they should enjoy?" 
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George Jackson Eldridge was consul-general in Syria and in 1871 had nearly 
seventeen years in the service. Eldridge was highly critical of a branch of the 
government that failed to pay its staff enough to enable them to live decently. 
Men could hardly be expected to “expatriate” themselves out of pure patriotism, 
he said, or for the small salaries provided by the consular service. 

Eldridge, who had not been back to England for ten years, also criticized the 
stipulation allowing only one month of leave per year at full pay. Because of the 
distance involved, a consul in Turkey could only infrequently, if ever, avail 
himself of his leave opportunities. And, continued the consul-general, 


those who live in out-of-the-way places where society and amusements are wanting, 
and where the climate is frequently relaxing and sometimes unhealthy, must more re- 
quite relaxation than those who have all the resources of London at their command. 
* 8 + 

The efficiency of many a useful public servant has been destroyed through the 
want of a little change, which would have been beneficial to his moral, mental, and 
physical health. Besides these considerations there are many others that render it 
necesssary that a Consular officer should revisit his native country from time to time. 
A long residence abroad causes him to lose the national tone and feeling which it is 
necessary he should keep up. . 8 


Alfred Biliotti held the politically important vice-consulate of Rhodes. His 
twenty-two years in the service, he felt, enabled him to speak from experience 
when he declared that it was almost impossible for consuls to live on the salaries 
or fees they received. And, since their salaries were reduced when they went 
home on leave, many men spent years at their posts without once returning to 
England. 

Biliotti admitted that 


the system in use in the British Service to keep Consular servants for many years 
in the same place is certainly very good, as they get a thorough knowledge of the 
men and things of their district, which enables them, in political posts especially, 
to estimate with propriety the events which they witness and their probable results, 
but a too Jong residence in the same place may have on the other hand the great dis- 
advantage to imbue them with the peculiar ideas that exist in each locality (in 
Turkey especially), and, little by little, they become, so to say, naturalized with the 
way of thinking, and the prejudices of the people among whom they spend, in some 
cases, nearly all their life. If Consuls residing in distant countries, instead of the 
yearly leave of absence of one month, were allowed three months every third year, 
without deduction of salary, they would be induced to proceed to Europe more 
frequently, where, by recruiting a fresh order of ideas, the evil just pointed out 
might be somewhat atoned.?? 


Even more striking was the plaintive report of Robert William Cumber- 
batch, consul at Smyrna. The long-suffering Cumberbatch believed that consuls 
would benefit immeasurably if leave time were cumulative and complained, "I 
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have been about 27 yeats in the service, and have never absented myself from 
my post, as I could not sustain the loss.” ^ . 
Edward T. Rogers at Cairo, with twenty-four years in the service, summed up 
well the complaints of those who felt they had remained too long at their posts. 
“T think it essential,” said Rogers, that 
British Consuls should be encouraged to visit their native country at intervals of 
two or three yeats. The reasons are obvious; a man living long in a semi-civilized 
country becomes biased by local circumstances and requires an occasional visit home 


to take in a fresh stock of English feeling, independent of this change being bene- 
ficial to his health.“ 


In addition to voicing his grievances about low pay and infrequent furloughs, 
each consul indicated his opinion on the value of consular posts to the British 
government and whether his post was essentially political or commercial. The 
British government, wanting to prevent disturbances in Turkey, or desiring to 
be informed if they occurred, had established consular posts for political reasons 
at strategic locations in the Levant: on the Danube; at the juncture of the 
Turkish, Persian and Russian frontiers; on the Adriatic and Mediterranean, and 
indeed, at any location where a place of observation was deemed advisable. The 
posts considered political in European Turkey were: Janina, Scutari, Adriano- 
ple, Monastir, Larissa, Volo, Rustchuk, Belgrade, Crete, Rhodes, Salonika and 
Sarajevo. In Asiatic Turkey the posts with political significance were: Koordis- 
tan, Trebizond, Mosul, Baghdad, Jerusalem, Aleppo, Beirut and Damascus. The 
committee wanted to determine which of these posts could be reduced or 
abolished, but grudgingly recognized that the importance of the Ottoman em- 
pire to European diplomacy required that certain political consulates be main- 
tained even though the consul transacted little commercial business. 

Robert Stuart, consul at Janina in Albania, had formed his opinions over a 
period of nearly fourteen years in the service and declared that consuls serving 
in Turkey had to possess special qualifications. In the East, he said, 

the Consul is always regarded as a political and representative officer, and as a reposi- 

tory of the views of his Government on questions of State policy. Thus accredited, 

he derives from his position a very great influence, which it rests with himself how 


to use, in a way to do good or to do harm—to bring credit or discredit on his 
country. 


The government, therefore, could not be too particular in its choice of consuls 
for the Levant. 
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Stuart was emphatic on one qualification that all British consuls had to 
possess. A British agent, he said, had to view matters “through the English 
medium,” because 


if his notions and sympathies are local, they influence his judgment, his mode of 
reasoning, and habit of thought. They colour his despatches, so that, writing accord- 
ing to his own appreciations, he might, in all good faith, represent a state of things 
very different to what it would appear to English eyes. Now, it is the English, not 
the Eastern, view of things that is required by our Government.” 


The consul also had to be unusually perceptive and observant, said Stuart, in 
order to provide his government with political information because 


the prevailing system is to mystify, to elude inquiry, to mislead, to pervert facts, and 
to give to everything an aspect and character as unlike the reality as possible; never- 
theless, our Government, as well as our capitalists and merchants, are directly inter- 
ested in knowing the real state of things in Turkey. And for such knowledge they 
are almost, if not altogether, dependent on Consular Reports. To disengage the truth 
from mazes of error, so as to present it in its proper outlines and bearings, requires, 
at least, discrimination and experience. Failure on this head might lead to serious 
misconception and serious consequences, for Consular Reports are supposed to be 


authoritative; . . .f? 


Charles J. Calvert at Monastir, basing his opinion on seventeen years' experi- 
ence as a consul, declared that in Turkey, due to peculiar circumstances, every 
consul was a political agent of his government. The local Turkish authorities 
knew that the consuls watched their administrative acts closely because the 
general welfare of the entire Ottoman empire was involved. And, said Calvert, 
the reports from these consuls "who for political reasons are perhaps the only 
really disinterested spectators of what is going on, constitute in fact the sole 
means, in the absence of a free local press, of exercising a wholesome pressure 
on the Turkish officials." “ 

Because of his thirty-year term of service consul Holmes at Sarajevo was 
keenly aware of a consul’s responsibilities. He said that the political duties of a 
consul in Turkey were 
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to watch over the various movements and impulses of the mixed and hostile races 
which form the population, and whose condition is a matter of European im- 
portance, as remaining peaceful or inducing general disorder; and so long as there 
is any interest for Great Britain in what is called the "Eastern Question" it is in- 
dispensably necessary that our Government should be exactly informed of all that 
is influencing, or occurring among, these populations.“ 


Holmes declared that the British ambassador at Constantinople could not 
perform his various responsibilities without trustworthy information from the 
British consuls regarding conditions and developments in the remote areas of 
the Sultan's empire." The consul, by previous knowledge of circumstances and 
persons, had to be able to discern the validity of reports and to determine 
whether false information was being given him for the purpose of misleading or 
misinforming.” 

Charles M. Kennedy, the senior clerk in the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office, also attested to the political importance of consular posts in the 
Levant." On the basis of first-hand knowledge gained from his tour of consular 
posts in 1870,” Kennedy declared that 

all [Levantine] posts possess a high political character. The presence of an intelligent 
and impartial British Consular officer is of the very greatest possible advantage in 
checking abuses, intrigues, and outbursts of fanaticism. By preventing disturbance 
of internal tranquility in Turkey, they further prevent the rise of questions which 
must gravely excite public feeling in Europe, and cause international disputes, if 
indeed, they do not lead to war.” 


Because the committee was attempting to reduce the cost of the consular 
establishments in Turkey, it carefully scrutinized any posts where there were 
few or no commercial interests. Those individuals who were aware of the 
political importance of consulates in the Levant were, therefore, placed on the 
defensive. Elliot admitted to the committee that there were only 551 resident 
British subjects in all of Asiatic Turkey, a total that seemed rather low in 
relation to the number of consuls, but pointed out that the small number of 
British residents did not give a fair indication of the extent of British interests 
involved. The political situation in Asiatic Turkey and Britain's desire to prop 
up the tottering Ottoman empire dictated that an extensive consular establish- 
ment be maintained. 

Elliot also justified retaining a large consular staff in European Turkey, even 
though British commercial interests were not very extensive. At Belgrade, for 
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example, there were only three British subjects and almost no British trade, but 
a consul was needed there. Belgrade was the capital of a semi-independent 
vassal state and might at any time become the center of a movement in which 
Britain would be vitally interested. 'The same reasoning applied to Rustchuk 
where there were only twenty-six British subjects and no trade." The consulates 
in Albania were also necessary although there were only seven British subjects 
in the entire province and practically no trade.” 

Lord Hammond was asked by the committee to explain why a consulate 
should be maintained at Monastir, for example, when there was no trade or 
shipping and only one British subject. Hammond justified maintaining not only 
Monastir, but all the posts in northern T urkey because, he said, 


it is of the utmost importance for us to have a strong consular staff in the Northern 
Provinces of Turkey; the advantage of a consul there is not to be measured by his 
commercial duties, but by the influence that he has over the whole population and 
over the Turkish authorities. I need not say to the Committee, that we have a very 
great interest in keeping things quiet in Turkey, and the presence of a British con- 
sul not only neutralises interference from other quarters, but has a great influence 
in checking the misdeeds of the Turkish functionaries, and thereby improving the 
position of the Christian population; it tends to keep the peace of the country, and 
to prevent any outbreaks there, which I need not say would have a very serious 
political influence upon the relations of the rest of the world with Turkey. I know 
there is a very strong feeling about the consuls in the north of Turkey, and I can 
perfectly account for it, if you confine the question merely to one of trade; but I 
hold that the consuls in Turkey are a most valuable safeguard for the peace of Tur- 
key, and therefore for the general political interests of this country, so far as it is 
connected with the well-being of the Turkish empire. 


As for Monastir specifically, Hammond said, the commercial importance was 
only incidental because 


I look upon all such places as really outposts for the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in an indirect manner, not so much as against a foreign enemy, but as 
against the malversation of the Turkish authorities, which, if not checked and re- 
ported to Constantinople, would produce a state of feeling in the provinces very 
detrimental to the happiness of the Christian population, and the Mussulman popu- 
lation also; for they are in many places as much oppressed as the Christians, and 
even more so; and it is important for the peace of Europe generally that we should 
have an opportunity of bringing to the knowledge of the Porte matters which, if 
left unchecked, might lead to very serious convulsions in the empire. 


William H. Wylde, Senior Clerk and Superintendent of the Consular and 
Commercial Departments, was also asked by the committee whether some of 
the consulates in the Levant could be reduced or abolished. Wylde was in a 
unique position to answer the question because every piece of correspondence 
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between the consuls and the Foreign Office passed through his hands. Wylde 
said he knew of no instance where a reduction could be made because 


as long as we are interested in keeping peace in the East, so long do I think that 
you must continue to maintain consular establishments in those countries. Nobody 
but those who are unacquainted with the working of those consulates can tell how 
much influence they have in preserving peace in those parts; and I think that we 
are as much interested as any country in the world in keeping peace there." 


On the basis of information furnished by the consuls and other informed 
persons, the committee concluded that the political functions of the consuls in 
the Levant placed them in a different position from those occupying consulates 
in other countries. The committee further conceded that the establishment of 
posts in what seemed excessive numbers had been necessary in the past to watch 
and protect British interests. But, improved communication and transportation 
and an altered condition of European affairs no longer justified such an exten- 
sive service. Some reductions in specific posts could be safely made.” 

The committee also recommended that the Secretary of State recruit qualified 
young men for the counsular service, men whom "it may be suitable to retain, 
more or less, as fixtures in certain places, or, at all events, who will not be 
restless and dissatisfied if the public interests require them so to continue." 
These qualified persons would be from among the "accustomed type." " In 
other words, the argument for rotation of personnel and frequent furlough was 
unheeded. 

The observations of the consuls and the findings of the committee had been 
important in showing which were the essentially political posts in the Levant. 
Also revealed by the committee's information was that almost without excep- 
tion these important posts were staffed with men who had lived or served most 
of their lives in Turkey. Several of these veterans had complained at one time or 
another of being unable to return to England on furlough and had voiced the 
fear, or had borne the accusation, that they were becoming more and more like 
the people among whom they lived. 

Despite the committee members' feeling that many political posts could be 
reduced or abolished and that frequent furloughs and occasional rotation were 
not of paramount importance, the first eastern crisis following their work 
proved at once the worth of the political consulates in the Levant and the need 
to guard against persons becoming permanent fixtures at these locations. In the 
summer of 1875 a revolt broke out in Bosnia and Herzegovina that reopened 
the Eastern Question. Within a year the disturbance had spread to Bulgaria 
where it was quelled with the brutality afterward known as the "Bulgarian 
Horrors.” The events in these northernmost provinces of the Sultan’s empire 
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threatened to engulf all of Europe in war because Austria and Russia either 
shared frontiers with the insurrectionary provinces, or segments of their hetero- 
geneous populations shared the aspirations of the rebels." 

Great Britain sought to prevent a general European war by deferring the 
settlement of the Eastern Question that would result in the destruction of the 
shaky European balance of power. In carrying out this task the Beaconsfield 
government relied heavily on information obtained from British consuls at the 
politically important posts in European Turkey. This information, unfortu- 
nately, was scanty, misleading, or, in some cases, patently false. On the basis of 
consular reports, which strengthened pro-Turkish predilections already held by 
the government, the Foreign Office adopted first an attitude and then a policy 
regarding the insurrection that later proved embarrassing because it seemed that 
Beaconsfield and members of his Cabinet were supporting and endorsing the 
brutal methods of a decaying state in putting down a justified rebellion. The 
weakness of the Levantine consular system became painfully obvious. The posts 
providing the government with its information were staffed by men who had 
lived most of their lives or served most of their careers in Turkey. They did not 
view matters "through the English medium." ^? 

Although newspapers such as the London Times early published telegraphic 
accounts of the insurrection, the British government had little information from 
its consuls to verify such reports. As late as May 1876 dispatches from consul 
J. Hutton Dupuis at Adrianople, the nearest British consulate to the scene of the 
disturbances, were infrequent and certainly not alarming." Nor did the reports 
of consul Richard Reade at Rustchuk, on the right bank of the Danube, reveal 
undue anxiety, and Ambassador Henry Elliot at Constantinople early informed 
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Lord Derby, the British Foreign Minister, that the insurrection had unquestion- 
ably been put down." The British government understandably, therefore, placed 
more faith in its consuls than in the occasional correspondents of the press. 

The shocking news of Christians being slaughtered in Bulgaria first reached 
England not through the medium of consular reports, but in the pages of an 
Opposition mouthpiece, the Daily News of June 23, in a letter from Edwin 
Pears, a well-known lawyer practicing in Constantinople. The account was so 
specific that it inflamed the English public. Names of towns, numbers of persons 
killed, the names of the Turk commanders—all were given. Yet on June 26, 
when they were asked in Parliament if the reports were true, both Beaconsfield 
and Derby expressed doubt. Beaconsfield admitted that excesses might have 
occurred, but said that “the information which we have at various times received 
does not justify the statements” made by the press." 

Perhaps the British consul most guilty of slanting news in favor of the Turks 
was William R. Holmes, “a notorious Turcophile," at Sarajevo." Immediately 
after the insurrection began, Holmes admitted that some oppression existed in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but insisted that "acquainted as I am with the social 
condition of the country during fifteen years, I do not hesitate to declare that the 
oppression in the Herzegovina in general is greatly exaggerated by the 
Christians." “ "There was no particular reason,” said Holmes, “or any excess of 
oppression, to justify or occasion a rising of the people in 1875 beyond what has 
existed at any time since 1860, . . . ” 

Holmes was also convinced that foreign influences were responsible for the 
outbreak and insisted that "to persons acquainted with the course of affairs 
during the last few years in Bosnia and the Herzegovina there can be no doubt 
that the insurrection was first brought about, and afterwards supported by, 
foreign influence." Rather than arising from grievances, he said, "the so-called 
insurrection in Bosnia might be better termed an invasion by bands openly 
formed in Austrian Croatia and Servia." It "cannot be called a popular 


movement.” © 
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Many of Holmes' assertions revealed his ignorance of conditions in the two 
provinces that were his special concern. He was content to remain at Sarajevo 
and accept almost at face value the erroneous and misleading reports of the 
grossly incompetent Turkish officials in these provinces. — 

Beaconsfield indicated how very much he was influenced by reports from 
Holmes and other consuls in a letter he wrote to Queen Victoria on June 29, 
1876. Commenting on an observation made by the Russian Tsar that England, 
always so philanthropic, apparently had no desire to assist the oppressed Chris- 
tians in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Beaconsfield wrote that 


the probable cause of the comparative coolness of the English people, and certainly 
of your Majesty's Government, in this respect, arises from the fact that they are in 
possession of incontestable evidence that the so-called insurgents are not natives of 
any Turkish province but are simply an invasion of revolutionary bands, whose 
strength lay in the support afforded to them by Servia and Montenegro, acting on 
the instigation of foreign agents and foreign committees. All this is evident from 
the report of your Majesty’s Consuls, . . 9 


In his statements before the Commons on July 10 regarding the Bulgarian 
atrocities Beaconsfield again indicated how much he relied on consular dis- 
patches for his knowledge of the Balkan crisis. The British government was in 
constant contact with its consular representatives at Belgrade, Ragusa, Adriano- 
ple, Cetinje and elsewhere, he said, and no information on atrocities had reached 
the Foreign Office from them." A week latet, on July 17, the Prime Minister 
admitted that guerilla warfare and adverse conditions in the disturbed districts 
hampered British consuls in obtaining and transmitting reports, "but," he said, 
"there was nothing in those accounts which at all justified the statements that 
appeared in the public Press, . . ."? 

Because the British government was obviously not receiving information 
from the Levant via consular channels, it is instructive to note the length of time 
in the consular service of those consuls occupying the political posts that were 
maintained for the purpose of obtaining information on developments and 
events in the Ottoman empire. Without exception these men in 1876 had long 
service and experience in Turkey. 

Holmes had been at the politically important consulate of Sarajevo since 
1861 and was a veteran with thirty-six years in the British consular service." 
J. Hutton Dupuis had been four years at Adrianople in 1876, but had nearly 
twenty years’ experience as a Levantine consul.” At Scutari, a post politically 
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important because of its proximity to Montenegro, W. Kirby Green was consul. 
Green had been in the Levantine service for twenty-three years.” Consul Rich- 
ard Reade had served many years at Scutari, but had been transferred to 
Rustchuk before the outbreak of the insurrection. He based his reports on the 
experience gained from twenty-eight years in the service." Ragusa on the 
Adriatic was also considered a politically important post, and J. G. Taylor, who 
had twenty-five years in the service, was consul there in 1876." 

Consul Edmond Monson was also attached to the Ragusa consulate, but at 
the height of the crisis was dispatched on a special mission to report circum- 
stances and developments at Cetinje in Montenegro." Monson had more than _ 
sixteen years in Her Majesty’s Service." Consul J. E. Blunt at Salonika also 
occupied a politically important consulate in European Turkey and was able to 
keep his government informed on developments at Monastir as well. Blunt’s 
service in Turkey dated from 1854, a term of twenty-two years.” Blunt had 
under him as vice-consul of Larissa and Volo in Thessaly, Henry Suter, who had 
entered the British consular service in 1833 and who had, therefore, forty-three 
years in the service in 1876." 

When the new session of the British Parliament opened on February 8, 1877, 
the government's eastern policy was bitterly debated and many of the Opposi- 
tion members were openly critical of the consuls in the disturbed districts in 
European Turkey. Henry B. Samuelson, M. P. from Frome in Somerset County, 
asked whether a British consul, for example Dupuis at Adrianople, was not 
instructed to communicate by telegraph to the Foreign Office "all flagrant cases 
of Turkish oppression that come to his knowledge; . . .”” A. Evelyn Ashley, 
M. P. from Poole in Dorset County, recalled that at one point when questioned 
about the activities of irregular bands of Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, Dupuis 
had reported that he had "'no means of ascertaining’” such information. 
Ashley demanded to know why a consul was sent to a district if it was not to 
find such means. At another time, said Ashley, Dupuis, "unable to report a 
better state of things, said if he were compelled to notice the disorders commit- 
ted, it was not from any desire to say anything adverse to the Turks.” ? 

Under the withering fire of the Opposition Beaconsfield admitted that the 
government lacked information on the atrocities and implied that a partial 
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explanation lay in the penurious action of the preceding government that had 
reduced the consular establishments in Turkey. Said the Prime Minister: 

I am perfectly aware—the slight and vague information on the subject of these 

atrocities as they were at first reported to us. I am well aware how slight was that 

information, but we gave all we could; and on subsequent occasions when we had 
fuller information we gave it also. . . . Now there is not the slightest doubt that 

Her Majesty's Government was ill-served on that occasion—they did not receive 

the information they ought to have received. 

Beaconsfield was not criticizing Elliot. The ambassador had been preoccupied 
with revolutions, assassinations, changes of government and ill health. And, 
said the Prime Minister, Elliot 

was deficient in information as to the Provinces in which these atrocities occurred. 

That I attributed, and do attribute, to the Consular Service not having been ade- 

quate to the occasion, and that it had been improvidently reduced? 

After the atrocities were over, the Beaconsfield government sent Frederick 
Calvert to Philippopolis as vice-consul * and General Arnold R. Kemball to the 
headquarters of the Turkish army as English Military Attaché. But, charged 
William G. V. Harcourt, M. P. from Oxford [City], this action was a case of too 
little, too late. What had impelled the government to delay so long in acting? 
Why wait until an entire province had been pillaged and an entire population 
murdered? ‘The answer so often given by the government was that it had no 
information on the atrocities. Harcourt was aghast that the British government, 
having undertaken to maintain the integrity of Turkey, could fail to know that 
thousands of innocent and unresisting people had been slaughtered by the very 
government she had pledged to uphold. 

Harcourt called it “a spectacle of diplomatic impotence and administrative 
incapacity... .” And, he continued, “from the First Minister of the Crown 
down to the Consul at Adrianople, there seemed not to be a man who, at the 
moment when the East was occupying the attention of the country, knew that 
these massacres and horrors were going on." " Harcourt referred to what he 
called “the culmination of diplomatic incapacity in these transactions,. . .” and 
scoffed at the apology that had been given “for the ignorance and want of 
energy displayed by our Representatives abroad, . . ."* The levity with which 
Beaconsfield had referred to the atrocities with "his unrivalled powers of hu- 
mour and sarcasm,” accused Harcourt, “proved that the Government at the time 
[Beaconsfield] spoke was unaware of the magnitude of the events which had 
occurred or that language would never have been used.” “ 
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Peter Rylands, M. P. from Burnley in Lancaster County, was even more 
caustic. He declared that the English people had long been skeptical regarding 
the conduct of the government and even though "blind consuls" were sent to 
the East, there were sources of information other than the consular service on 
which the people could base their criticisms of government policy." 

Rylands also reminded the Commons that information on the atrocities 
reached England, not through diplomatic channels, but in the columns of the 
Daily News. “The Government were in perfect ignorance,” he declared. 


For weeks after the period of the massacres the Ministers were unable to give any 
reliable information—the only information they professed to have received tended 
to discredit the accounts given in the Daily News, and to palliate the conduct of 
the Turks. It was felt at the time throughout the country that it was a great scandal 
that with our numerous and highly-paid Staff of Diplomatic and Consular Agents 
in Constantinople and the Turkish Provinces, the Government could possibly have 
been left in ignorance of such momentous occurrences. That they were so left in 
ignorance is now no longer denied. 


The Duke of Argyll also castigated the government for its lack of informa- 
tion and its subsequent policy towards the Balkan crisis. Said Argyll: 


I confess that the Blue Books have not impressed me with the accuracy or the ex- 
tent of knowledge possessed by our Consuls. Almost all their information appears 
to be derived from Turkish sources. You almost invariably find in their reports 
" Pasha told me this," or "the Turkish General told me that.” The fact is, after 
what I have read in those Blue Books, I do not believe a word which rests alone on 
such authority. There were very few occasions in which the Consuls got into com- 
munication with the people themselves.” 





Mildly chastening the government for its eastern policy, H. Drummond 
Wolff, M. P. from Christchurch in Southampton County, put his finger on the 
crux of the problem. Wolff believed that a good deal of what had taken 
place—the attocities and the policy of the government—was due 


to the want of information at the Foreign Office, owing to a certain looseness 
among some of our agents abroad and of diminution in the number of our agents 
in places where they ought to exist. Both at Constantinople and some of the out- 
posts our diplomatic and consular agents, were, from the society in which they 
mixed, apt to have feelings more in favour of the Turks than the Christians. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT: THE CASE STUDY OF 
PAHLAVI UNIVERSITY, IRAN 


Arthur Doerr 


made an astute assessment of the importance of education in 

national development." And, whereas Popenoe's article cuts across the broad 
spectrum of problems of education at all levels in many countries, it is the 
purpose of this paper to zero in on one example of the development of an 
institution of higher education in one country—lIran. 

The roots of modern Pahlavi University in Shiraz, Iran, have two main 
branches. The tap root from which the institution sprang goes back to 1949 
when the embryonic Shiraz University began. That institution began with a 
small medical school and later added a teaching hospital; in 1955 faculties of 
literature and agriculture were added followed by a faculty of science in 1958. 
In this latter year the institution, having met the requirements of the Ministry of 
Education, was granted recognition as a university. Shiraz University existed in 
the essentially classical mold of Iranian universities, i.e., an institution with a 
series of autonomous faculties, each occupied busily in its own pursuits with 
little regard for the main corpus of the university. 

At about this time, 1959, the Shah of Iran in visiting the United States 
expressed his interest to American governmental officials in establishing an 
American-type university in Iran. His Majesty saw such an institution as a 
powerful force in keeping large numbers of young Iranians at home for their 
education in addition to serving as a magnet to attract back to Iran some of 
those Iranians who had been educated abroad—especially in the United States. 

The United States government took the hint, and the government of Iran 
invited a survey team from the University of Pennsylvania to evaluate educa- 
tional institutions in Iran looking toward the establishment of such an Ameri- 
can-type institution of higher education. This survey team, composed of Gaylord 
P. Harnwell, John C. Hetherston, Philip E. Jacob and Jonathan E. Rhoads, 
produced a comprehensive report in September 1960 recommending that Shiraz 
University be chosen for this experiment. The report also outlined the basic 
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character of said institution and set forth detailed recommendations for its 
organization and function." 

Shiraz University was thus metamorphosed into Pahlavi University on June 
30, 1962, when it was given legal status and acquired all of the assets of the 
pre-existing Shiraz University. Pahlavi University represented a major departure 
from the traditional pattern of higher education in Iran. ‘The university operates 
as an autonomous institution under a formal charter passed by the Parliament 
(Majlis). It is governed by a Board of Trustees made up of six ex-officio 
members and nine to fifteen regular members legally responsible for the opera- 
tion of the university. The charter provides that Pahlavi University shall be 
independent of the Ministry of Education, shall appoint, promote and dismiss its 
own faculty, set its own standards for student admission and retention, establish 
its curriculum, and grant degrees. Financial support comes principally from the 
Ministry of Education, with additional support from Plan Organization, the Oil 
Consortium, the government of the United States, and student tuition and fees. 

The University of Pennsylvania was invited by the United States Agency for 
International Development (USAID) to enter into an advisory relationship 
with Pahlavi University to assist in the development of the College of Medicine. 
In the opinion of this author the decision to concentrate activity in a profes- 
sional school was an error in judgment, but an unbiased assessment of the 
impact there seems to be justified. 

After a few years it became apparent that the goals of Pahlavi University 
could be realized only if a shift of emphasis was made to place the principal 
advisory function in the College of Arts and Sciences. This process occurred in 
1964-65, although the “tooling up” process was inordinately slow. A full 
complement of people in the arts and sciences area was not on hand until early 
1966. The medical school librarian was held over from the preceding contract, 
and an engineer joined the field team in August, 1966. With these two excep- 
tions, the emphasis in 1966 and 1967 was in assisting the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

During that period the field team had several accomplishments to point to 
and a number of failures to regret. Perhaps the most successful venture of all 
was the initiation of a book and journal gift and purchase program which was to 
bring to Pahlavi University approximately 100,000 useful items prior to the 
termination of the USAID-sponsored contract program on July 31, 1967. 
Acquisitions in the College of Medicine Library have been outstanding, and the 
particular success of this phase of the program has been largely due to the 
indefatigable efforts of the librarian in that area. Of course, without the liaison 
and support facilities of the Campus Coordinator on the University of Pennsyl- 
vania campus this program could not have succeeded. 
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Similarly, Pennsylvania field team members have been largely responsible for 
the development of a liberal arts curriculum, which, though badly hybridized, at 
least resembles those present in American colleges and universities. On balance 
it must be recognized that the form of the curriculum is present, but the intent 
and spirit seem to be little understood. 

Other outstanding successes include the development of a Phalavi-Pennsylva- 
nia Lecture Series which was published by the University of Pennsylvania in 
1966; * the 1966-67 series of lectures was to be published at Nemazee Press by 
Pahlavi University late in 1967. 'The lecture series provided a forum for a wide 
variety of subjects to be discussed and gave Persians and Americans an opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted with each other. 

Similarly, a seminar series (taped but unpublished) has been extremely 
stimulating, and will, I believe, lead to an important self-examination of univer- 
sity goals and objectives. If ideas expressed by Iranians in this seminar series are 
carried out, the future of the university is secure. 

At the urging of the field team the first all-university faculty meeting ever 
held at Pahlavi University (perhaps in all Iran) was received by Persian faculty 
with enthusiasm. So enthusiastic has the reception been that a number of such 
faculty meetings have been held since the original. 

Through the urging of Pennsylvania field team members a Biological 
Museum was established, and this facility bids fair to become a major teaching 
and research asset of the university. 

A field team archaeologist has carried on a successful Pahlavi University- 
sponsored excavation. This excavation has exposed two significant monuments, 
one Achaemenian and the other Sassanian. 

Other minor mechanical successes have been scored, i.e., the publication of 
the first Arts and Sciences Bulletin, the publication of a faculty directory, the 
preparation of class schedules some time in advance of the beginning of classes, 
and, of course, the day by day teaching and service functions of the field team 
members made some impact. 

‘The Campus Coordinator (in Philadelphia) has done an outstanding job of 
recruiting Iranians educated in the United States to come to Pahlavi University 
as faculty members. As of this writing, more than 120 dossiers have been made 
available to Pahlavi officials, and more than 70 persons have been employed. 

Similarly, the Campus Coordinator has been most helpful in establishing 
some rapport with foundations, as well as developing a review procedure for 
Pahlavi University research proposals. Proposals submitted by Pahlavi Univer- 
sity faculty members are given a cursory review by the field team, and then they 
are given a thorough critique by campus experts at the University of Pennsylva- 

3. Hubel, Gordon (Editor), University of Pennsylvania Pahlavi University Lecture Series, Spring, 
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Project. 
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nia. Subsequently the proposals are dispatched to funding agencies for possible 
support. 

The Chancellor of Pahlavi University (who is also Minister of Court of 
Iran), Asadollah Alam, began to seek an extension of the contract in January 
1966. Since USAID/Tehran suspended operations in Iran late in 1967, it 
became obvious that other financing had to be found. Pahlavi University agreed 
to provide financing and to continue the project along almost identical lines to 
those carried forth under the USAID contract. Negotiations continued for 
almost a year until the new agreement was formally signed in January 1967. 

As of this writing, six people have been recruited under the new contract 
compared to the nine professional people now serving in Iran. Pahlavi Univer- 
sity has supplied all of the $300,000 essential to finance the first year’s opera- 
tion of the five-year agreement. 

All of the foregoing seems to point to the outstanding success of the program, 
and the growth of physical facilities and library collections seem to add to the 
ringing successful tone. As in most other matters, however, this situation has 
two sides. 

Those of us who have worked intimately with the problem are of the opinion 
that much of the form of an “American-type” university has been captured, but 
the substance seems to be missing. The form has even been carried through into 
detailed plans for the construction of a multimillion dollar integrated campus 
by the mid-1970s. 

But what of the substance? Theoretically English is to be the language of 
instruction in all areas of the university, except in Persian language, literature 
and culture. In practice, except for the College of Medicine where most instruc- 
tion is given in English, the vast majority of classes elsewhere in the university 
are given in Farsi. 

The liberal arts curriculum is poorly understood for, although the over- 
whelming majority of the faculty of Pahlavi University have been educated at 
the graduate level in the United States, few have experienced American under- 
gtaduate education. They and the students are generally so career-oriented that 
they see little point to a liberal arts education as understood in the United States. 
In the eyes of this observer it seems certain that the curriculum will undergo 
drastic revision when foreign advisors depart. 

The administration of the university to date has been singularly inept. The 
Chancellor, an extraordinarily able and perceptive man, is so busy with affairs of 
state that he has virtually no time to devote to the affairs of the university. The 
de facto head of the university is himself an uneducated man who, while 
handling mechanical details with some dispatch, has no concept of the purposes, 
structure or function of the university. As a result the priorities at the university 
are all askew, e.g. it is considered more important to keep the students happy 
with scholarships, good food and extra-curricular activities than to see to it that 
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they are getting an education characterized by real excellence. It is thought that 
it is better to build a new wall and garden around the University Club than to 
purchase books for the library; a new set of quarters for medical interns is 
deemed more important than needed drugs for patients; a refurbished cafeteria 
line is considered more vital than teaching and research equipment, etc., etc. 

In short, in true Madison Avenue style it seems to be the image that counts. 
In many ways the university is like the facade of a movie set—the front is shiny, 
but the back is hollow. 

Financing of the university is precarious at best. Funds coming from a variety 
of sources are never in clear enough focus for rational fiscal planning to be 
made even a year in advance. In fact, planning seems to be done on almost a 
daily basis, and funds are shifted from one account to another to meet immedi- 
ate pressing needs. When two such needs occur simultaneously, a clash results 
and the individual (or agency) with the greatest "influence" gets funds, and the 
other does without. The detailed and workable fiscal and accounting systems 
devised by a former Financial Vice-President at a major American university 
have been virtually ignored. 

In sum, one would, at this time, be led to Carlyle's conclusion, "Every noble 
work is at first impossible." 

The concept of Pahlavi University as a modern American-type university is a 
great dream yet to be realized. His Imperial Majesty, the Shahanshah, has 
established the goals, provided the insights, and set the stage for the construc- 
tion of an institution of higher education of national and international renown. 

However, the building of a great institution of higher learning is contingent 
upon many factors including the following: (1) an outstanding faculty; (2) a 
select student body motivated by the highest goals; (3) a library of unusual 
excellence; (4) an administration which has the courage to dream great 
dreams, draw bold plans and to implement them; (5) an adequate physical 
plant to permit instruction in an aura of relative tranquility and with reasonable 
auxiliary assets to learning; (6) a feeling of rapport and common purpose 
between and among faculty, students and administration—a shared consum- 
mate desire to establish a real community of scholars; (7) a concern for the 
student's welfare inside and outside the classroom—a concern for his intellec- 
tual and creative fulfillment inside the classtoom, and a concern for his moral, 
spiritual, cultural, physical and aesthetic growth inside and out; (8) a recogni- 
tion of the student as a rational human being who shares in his own education, 
university, government and plans for the future; (9) an adequate system of 
guidance essential in assisting students to make wise course and career choices; 
(10) a pervading sense of destiny by officials guiding the future of Pahlavi 
University—that the university will be a leader in all matters educational; (11) 
a fervent desire for pre-eminence in education, service to God, the state and 
mankind; (12) an aura of honor, integrity, loyalty and service so consuming as 
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to eliminate self-seeking. This selflessness should be so obvious that all Iran will 
view with approbation the efforts expended in developing a quality institution; 
(13) a reconciliation of the stated goals of Pahlavi, e.g. bilingualism, excel- 
lence in teaching and scholarship, pre-eminence in service and the establishment 
of the liberal arts concept of higher education; (14) a willingness to profit 
from the mistakes of others and a willingness to listen to advice and counsel 
from those whose background, knowledge and experience, at least in American 
liberal arts education, exceeds those of Iranians and, (15) a feeling of pride in 
accomplishment, contempt for failure and distrust of inaction and stagnation. 

Pahlavi's goals have perhaps best been expressed by a woman who had never 
heard of Pahlavi University when she wrote them. 


The concern of man with education made its appearance very early in recorded 
history, as if it were born full-blown into his experience, like the other gifts of the 
gods. But educating men and writing history were, in fact, inseparable coevals of the 
intellectual development of the human race. As the monolithic body of knowledge 
grew too large and unwieldy for a single mind to grasp, inevitably it fell apart. But 
the partnership of education and history has resisted the splintering; the vision of 
education has traditionally been formulated in terms of the desirable solidarity and 
stability of the people, and in terms of their past and their future as a community. 
The vision is one of ideal man living in ideal society, nurtured in the knowledge of 
the communal good, a fulfilled individual but one at the same time a disciplined 
participant in the historic destiny of the state. This is one of our very oldest visions. 
It has endured the passing away of generations and the vicissitudes of the continual 
winds. 


Pahlavi University is rich in prospects, but the prospects remain unrealized. 
The faculty, with notable important exceptions, is not distinguished. The stu- 
dents, though carefully selected, bring backgrounds of intellectual achievement, 
personal discipline and cultural mores which are inimical to creative thinking, 
perception and cognition essential to real academic excellence. The libraries, 
though rapidly improving, have neither the physical facilities, collection or 
services essential to the educational and research needs of a thriving university. 
The administration has shown imagination in the "bricks and mortar" planning, 
but its comprehension of academic and intellectual planning is lacking or 
altogether inadequate. The current physical plant is inadequate to meet the 
needs of an influx of new students, but building activities underway may 
temporarily ameliorate this problem. Teaching aids and materials are grossly 
inadequate. The faculty, students and administration appear unable to commu- 
nicate effectively with each other. The student is being shortchanged by inade- 
quate instruction in many areas, and his nobler instincts outside the classroom are 
stifled by an arid intellectual climate and an unimaginative program to fulfill 
the needs of the inner man. The student is considered a kind of automaton who 
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should follow instructions, regurgitate pre-digested ideas and follow slavishly a 
pattern of concern set for him in high school. Pahlavi officials, rather than 
feeling a sense of destiny, appear to drift with the tide, following first one 
suggestion or set of pressures and then another. The sense of excellence for 
excellence's sake seems to have been lost, and administration, faculty and 
students seem to be willing to settle for second best, or worst. Personal ambition 
seems to consume many, and self-seeking not infrequently overrides the needs 
and demands of the institution. Established goals, e.g. bilingualism, excellence 
in teaching and scholarship, and the liberal arts goal of education, seem to have 
been forgotten or shunted aside. Outside counsel and guidance often go un- 
heeded. A feeling of pride in the institution seems to be subordinated to an 
attitude of “let well enough alone.” 

Pahlavi University can become great or it can slide further into the morass of 
mediocrity (and worse). The hope of the university lies in the acquisition of a 
"critical mass" of young professors who will stand for nothing less than high 
standards of education, quality teaching, significant research, effective adminis- 
tration and sound academic planning. The critical direction of Pahlavi's future 
has yet to be ascertained. 


CHRONOLOGY 


February 16, 1968—May 15, 1968 


Arab Israeli Conflict 
(See also Jordan, United Arab Republic) 


1968 


Feb. 16: After an 8 hour battle between Istael and 
Jordan, a Jordanian communiqué said that 23 
Jordanians, including 16 civilians, had been killed 
and 59 wounded. Israel reportedly lost 6 fighter 
planes, 12 tanks and 4 artillery positions, and an 
ammunition dump and observation post were de- 
stroyed. An Israeli communiqué said the fighting 
began with Jordanian shelling of Israeli settlements 
in the Baysan Valley area. 

Feb. 19; The Istaeli Interior Ministry reported that 
some Arab refugees had returned to the occupied 
West Bank. 

Al-Fath, a commando group, announced it 
would not allow “anyone or any régime” to pre- 
vent it from undertaking operations against Israel 
and accused Jordanian authorities of having ar- 
rested some of its members. 

A commando group, al-‘Asifah, said that its 
members had killed 11 Israeli soldiers and 
wounded 5 others in raids from 10 to 12 Febru- 
ary. 

Jerusalem Mayor Kollek called Israel's efforts 
to unify Jerusalem a "total failure," saying that 
government officials did not show enough consid- 
eration for the customs and outlook of the resident 
Arabs and that integration would have been 
smoother and faster if a special governor for 
Jerusalem with broad executive powers had been 
appointed. 

UN Special Representative to the Middle East 
Gunnar Jarring arrived in Cairo for talks with 
government officials. 

Feb. 20: Jordan informed the UN Security Council 
that the casualties from the clash in the Baysan 
Valley area had risen to 56 dead and 82 seriously 
injured. 

Feb. 21: A United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) press release stated that over 70,000 
refugees in UNRWA camps in the Jordan Valley 
had left "to be safe in Amman and other areas." 

Feb. 24: Israeli officials reported that 5 Arab saboteurs 
had been killed by an Israeli patrol north of the 
Allenby Bridge near Jericho. 

Feb. 27: The UN Commission on Human Rights 
affirmed "the right of all the inhabitants who have 


left since the outbreak of hostilities in the Middle 
East to return." 

Feb. 28: Jarting arrived in New York to report to 
UN Secretary General U Thant on his 3 month 
mission in the Middle East. 

Israel removed the designation “enemy territory” 
from the occupied areas and designated the Allenby 
Bridge an official entry and exit point. 

Feb. 29: Jarring met with Thant for talks on his 
mission. 

Mar. 2: An Israeli spokesman reported that an 
Israeli watchman was killed and 3 vehicles set on 
fire when commandos attacked a tractor station 
at Abü Ghüsh, west of Jerusalem. 

Mar. 3: An Israeli Defense spokesman said that 
Israeli troops had killed 35 out of 50 Arab infiltra- 
tors attempting to cross the Jordan River in the 
last 10 days. 

Israel opened part of the occupied Jordanian 
sector of Jerusalem around Mt. Scopus to Israeli 
settlement, 

Mar. 4: Israeli security forces reported their capture 
of 2 suspected aLFatb leaders and arrested 16 
others suspected of being involved in the Abü 
Ghüsh raid. 

Mar. 5: Israeli and Jordanian forces clashed over the 
Jordan River south of Umm Shurt. 

Mar. 6: Israeli military authorities dynamited the 
home, in the Wadi Jawz area of Jerusalem, of a 
suspected al-Fath terrorist. 

Mar. 7: Mayor of Jerusalem Kollek protested the 
dynamiting of the home in Wadi Jawz and said 
all damage done in the area would be repaired by 
the municipality and the bill sent to the Defense 
Ministry. 

Mar. 8: The editor of a-Abram, Muhammad Hasa- 
nayn Haykal, wrote that Jarring’s mission “so far 
has not achieved a single positive result worth 
mentioning” but that “does not mean that political 
action toward solving the problem must come to 
an end.” However, the UAR “refused to send 
representatives to Cyprus for contacts with Israel 
at any time.” 

Mar. 12: The UN Commission on Human Rights 
telegraphed Israel, noting its distress on hearing 
reports of “Israeli acts of destroying homes of 
Arab civilian population” and called on Israel to 
stop such actions. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said there 
was no way the Arab states could change the status 
quo except through negotiations with Israel and 
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that Israel will insist on "a stable and durable" 
settlement. 

The head of the Arab boycott of Israel, Mu- 
hammad Mahjüb, said that his office had prevented 
West German and Japanese steel firms from supply- 
ing steel to Israel for her projected pipeline be- 
tween the Gulf of ‘Aqabah and the Mediterranean. 

Mar. 14: Jordanian Prime Minister 'Talhüni assured 
Jarting that his government "is very anxious to 
contribute to the success of his mission and to 
cooperate with him sincerely and continously." 

Mar. 16: UN Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) Observer in the Middle East Odd Bull 
met with Syrian Chief of Staff Tallás in Damascus. 

Mar. 17: 'The Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) issued a communiqué saying that its 
commandos had killed 6 Israelis and wounded 
several others in clashes on March 14 and 15. 

Mar. 18: Jarring met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Eban in Jerusalem for talks. 

An Israeli spokesman announced that 2 Israeli 
soldiers had been killed the previous night in a 
clash with Arab commandos in the Baysan Valley. 

Mar. 19: Israeli Labor Minister Yigal Allon said that 
Israel will negotiate with the Arab states on the 
refugee problem separately from the peace nego- 
tiations. 

Mar. 20: Agreement was reached in principle by the 
PLO, the Palestine National Liberation Movement, 
and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine to unify “the Palestinian struggle in the 
military and political spheres.” 

The Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine said that its commandos had planted anti- 
vehicle mines on March 8 west of Elath, north of 
Jericho, and in the Gaza sector with at least 6 
resulting Israeli deaths. 

Mar. 21: Israel announced a major attack against 
terrorist bases at Karámah saying that "at least 150 
saboteurs were killed” with substantial Jordanian 
Army losses. Jordan said that 4 Israeli jets had been 
downed in the attack and described the battle as 
fierce. The Jordanian report said Israel had lost 
35 armored vehicles and had suffered 200 casual- 
ties, with 20 Jordanians dead and 65 wounded. 

Mar. 22: A Jordanian military spokesman announced 
that Israeli troops had opened fire about 10 miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee. No casualties were 
reported. 

Jarring met with Israeli leaders in Jerusalem. 

Mar. 23: Seventeen commandos killed in the March 
21 clash were buried in a ceremony in ‘Amman 
attended by 50,000, including ministers and mem- 
bers of parliament. 

Mar. 24: The UN Security Council adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the “military action launched by 
Israel in flagrant violation of the United Nations 
charter and of the cease fire resolutions” and de- 
plored all “violent incidents in violation of the 
cease fire” declaring that such incidents “cannot be 
tolerated.” 
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Mar. 28: Israel returned 12 Jordanian troops taken 
in the March 21 clash in return for the bodies of 
3 Israeli soldiers. 
Iraq announced a contribution of $100,000 to 
UNRWA. 


` Mar. 29: Israeli and Jordanian forces clashed in a 6 


hour battle in the Baysan Valley area. Ysrael re- 
ported that 1 Israeli plane had been downed in 
Israeli territory with 1 Israeli killed and 8 
wounded. A Jordanian communiqué said the clash 
began with Israeli forces opening fire along the 
Jordan River, with 7 Israeli planes subsequently 
brought down. 

Mar. 30: Abü Dhabi announced a $40,000 contribu- 
tion to UNRWA. 

Mar. 31: An Israeli border policeman and an Arab 
were killed in a clash in Hebron. 

Apr. 1: Jordanian Representative to the UN Farrá 
objected to the Security Council proposals on in- 
creasing the number of observers in occupied 
Jordan, explaining that such a buildup would 
"fix" present lines and, in effect, create a de facto 
border. 

Apr. 4: The UN Security Council, in a consensus 
statement, agreed that the Council should remain 
seized of the Arab Israeli situation and keep it 
under close review. 

Apr. 5: Israel repatriated 107 Egyptians across the 
Suez Canal. 

Libya contributed $100,000 to UNRWA, it 
was reported. 

Apr. 8: Israeli army officials said that helicopter-borne 
troops had followed Arab terrorists 18 miles into 
Jordan south of the Dead Sea, killing “about half 
a dozen" infiltrators with no Israeli casualties 
suffered. A Jordanian report said that no Jorda- 
nians had been killed. 

Jarring arrived in Cairo for talks with Egyptian 
officials, 

Apr. 9: Israeli Chief of Staff Bar Lev said that "Israel 
has not yet adopted all possible methods against 
terrorism" and that "counter-terrorist activity can- 
not be excluded.” 

UAR President Nasir said that "acceptance óf 
negotiations with Israel means acceptance of sur- 
render to Israel." 

Apr. 10: Nasir said that Egypt was "fully prepared to 
support and arm the Palestine resistance move- 
ment” and called on Arabs to mobilize their mili- 

and economic forces for a “battle of destiny.” 

Apr. 11: The Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine announced that Syria had arrested 3 of 
its leaders. 

‘Amman Radio reported that Israeli and Jor- 
danian forces clashed south of the Sea of Galilee. 

Apr. 12: The World Food Programme approved 
$1.6m for another 2 months for the victims of the 
June war in Jordan, Syria and the UAR, it was 


reported. 
Apr. 13: Baghdad Radio announced that the Iraqi 
Cabinet had formed a committee to collect funds 
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to support guerrillas operating against Israel. 

Apr. 15: Nasir appealed to all Arab countries to unite 
against Istael and forget their political positions on 
the right or left. 

Apr. 16: Jarring met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Eban in Jerusalem. 

Apr. 17: Jarring arrived in Cairo for talks with 
Foreign Minister Riyad. 

UAR spokesman Zayyát said of the Jarring 
mission that "there is nothing to be hoped for 
now" and said the question was "not whether the 
Jarring mission had ended but whether it had 
begun." He added that Egypt would welcome 
further talks with Jarring anyway. 

Apr. 18: Israel requisitioned about 29 acres near the 
Wailing Wall to restore the ancient Jewish quarter 
of the Old City. Excluded from the requisition 
order were Muslim and Christian religious prop- 
erties. 

Israel requisitioned a village, Neve Yaakov, 
reportedly used by the Jordanians as a military 
camp. Officials said that 44 of the 190 acres in- 
volved were owned by Arabs. 

Apr. 21: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rifai said that 
if Israel makes a “simple declaration of intention 
to implement” the UN resolution of November 22, 
the Arabs will be prepared to open “indirect 
negotiations” immediately with an Israeli delega- 
tion in New York. He said that implementation 
itself was not a prerequisite to the indirect talks. 

Apr. 22: The UN Secretariat announced that Thant 
planned to send a “humanitarian” mission to the 
Middle East to gather information on the security 
and welfare of civilians in the occupied areas. 

Apr. 24; Israeli Chief Delegate to the UN Comay 
said that both Israel and Jordan want peace, but 
“the fault lies elsewhere.” 

The International Red Cross supervised an ex- 
change of 121 Egyptian civilians from Khan 
Yünis and al-‘Arish who were returned to Egypt 
for 148 Palestinian Arabs who were returned from 
Egypt to Israel. 

Apr. 25: Jordan requested an urgent meeting of the 
UN Security Council to prevent Israel from hold- 
ing a military Independence Day parade on May 2. 

Israeli authorities detained 11 women after a 
skirmish between women protesting the forth- 
coming Israeli parade and Israeli police. 

Apr. 26: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that 
"if the Hashemite Kingdom wants to serve as its 
Arab neighbors' tool and sword and if it now wants 
to pick up the fighting where Egypt dropped it 
when it was forced to evacuate cities along the 
Suez Canal, then Jordan will turn into a battlefield 
where there will be no place for civilian life.” 

Apr. 27: The UN Security Council voted to request 
Israel to cancel the projected Independence Day 
parade through the Arab sector of Jerusalem. 

Israeli and Egyptian forces exchanged fire across 
the Suez Canal. 
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Apr. 28: An Israeli army spokesman said that 13 
Arab infiltrators had been killed in a clash with 
an Israeli patrol several miles north of Jericho. 
Two Israelis were killed and 1 injured in the en- 
counter. 

Apr. 29: UAR President Nasir told Egyptian soldiers 
that another battle with Israel was “inevitable” 
and that it was their responsibility to “liquidate 
completely” the consequences of the June war. 

May 1: Israeli Representative at the UN Tekoah told 
the UN Security Council that Israel had agreed 
publicly and privately to abide by the Novem- 
ber 22 resolution for a political settlement and that 
Israel was willing “to seek agreement with each 
Arab state on all matters included in that resolu- 
tion.” 

May 2: The UN Security Council voted a resolution 
in which it deeply deplored Israeli action in defy- 
ing the Council’s resolution by holding a miltary 
parade through Jerusalem. 

May 3: Israeli officials reported that 17 Arabs and 1 
Israeli had been killed in 3 skirmishes over the 
past 3 days. : 

Former Jordanian Mayor of the Old City 
Khatib accused Israel in the UN Security Council 
of trying to change the character of Jerusalem 
by colonizing former Arab areas with large scale 
Jewish housing projects. 

May 5: Israeli authorities imposed restrictive measures 
against the people of Ramallah for their protest 
strike against Israel's May 2 parade. 

May 6: Jordanian King Husayn pledged his country’s 
support for the Jarring mission. 

The Israeli government relaxed restrictions im- 
posed on Ramallah. : 

May 7: The International Conference on Human 
Rights adopted a resolution expressing “grave 
concern for the violation of human rights in Arab 
territories occupied as a result of the June 1967 
hostilities.” 

May 8: Three Israeli soldiers were killed by mines 
laid near al-Riimani in the Sinai Peninsula. 

May 9: The UAR accepted Jarring’s proposal to 
transfer the work of his peace mission from the 
Middle East to UN headquarters in New York. 

May 13: King Husayn warned that “time is running 
out” for a settlement between the Arabs and Israel 
under the Jarring mission. 

May 15: Jarring arrived in New York for consulta- 
tions with Thant. 


General 


1968 


Feb. 22: The Third Conference of Arab Ministers of 
Education, held in Kuwayt, ended after calling for 
the coordination of Arab cultural movements and 
for a unified constitution for education in the Arab 
countries. 
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Mar. 7: 'The Regional Cooperation for Development 
(RDC) Committee on Petroleum and Petro- 
chemicals ended 3 days of discussions in Ankara 
after making recommendations including the plan 
to construct an oil pipeline from Irah’s southern 
oilfields to the Turkish port of Iskenderun. 

The Arab League Council met to approve the 
E£565,872 budget and extend Secretary General 
Hassünah's term for 6 months. 

Mar. 21: Jordanian King Husayn sent messages to 
all Arab heads of state urging an immediate Arab 
summit meeting saying that "the enemy knows we 
content ourselves with talking about Arab unity 
without really working seriously to build Arab 
solidarity." Both Iraq and the UAR agreed to a 
summit meeting. 

Mar. 22: A 5 nation survey of the Nile River's flow, 
expected to take 5 years, was launched. The 
participants, the Sudan, the UAR, Uganda, 
Tanzania and Kenya, will be given technical as- 
sistance by the UN Development Program. 

Mar. 24: Libyan Minister of Foreign Affairs Qadh- 
dhafi announced that "Libya believes that Arab 
meetings at the summit level should be continued 
and preparations for such meetings should be based 
on thorough studies of the questions to be dis- 
cussed.” 

Mar. 27: The 2 day London meeting of the military 
leaders of CENTO on mutual defense ended. 

The Maghrib Tourist Conference opened in 
Tripoli. 

Mar. 30: Saudi Arabian King Faysal cabled King 
Husayn saying that he would attend a summit 
meeting "when you really feel that the UN envoy 
has failed in his mission to bring peace to the area." 

Apr. 2: Iraq formally asked the Arab League to con- 
vene an Arab Foreign Ministers conference to 
prepare for an eventual Arab summit meeting. 

Apr. 6: The Arab Boycott of Israel issued a statement 
banning dealings with 21 foreign firms. 

Apr. 7: The UAR officially notified the Secretariat of 
the Arab League of its agreement to Iraq’s call for 
a Foreign Ministers conference. 

Apr. 21: Saudi Arabian King Faysal met with Moroc- 
can King Hasan and Jordanian King Husayn in 
Riyad to discuss a possible Arab summit meeting. 

Apr. 24: CENTO ended a 2 day meeting in London 
with a communiqué affirming its "determination 
to promote and accelerate economic and social 
development in the CENTO region." 

Apr. 30: The UN Development Program reached 
agreement with Alperia, Tunisia, Niger and Mali 
on feasibility surveys costing $293,000 for a north- 
south Sahara road. 

May 5: Turkish President Sunay ended a 4 day state 
visit to Afghanistan. 


Algeria 
(See also Kuwayt, Morocco, Syria) 
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Feb. 19: Algiers University reopened after a 13 day 
closure. 

The FLN issued rules under which applicants 
for party membership would have to pledge in 
writing their allegiance to the revolution and have 
their “political maturity” checked. 

Feb. 23: A Canadian economic mission headed by 
former Justice Minister Chevrier ended a week's 
visit after announcing Canada's willingness to 

rant gifts of foodstuffs and technical assistance 
worth Ca$ 2.5m and a 50 year interest free loan 
of Ca$ 500,000. 

Feb. 24: President Boumedienne (Bü-Midyan) ended 
a week's tour of the Aurés region during which he 
announced a £34,00 3 year development program 
for the area. 

Mar. 1: Interior Minister Ahmed Medeghri ended a 
5 day visit to France. 

Mar. 6; President Boumedienne announced the ap- 
pointment of the following new ministers: 

Cherif Belkacem: Finance 

Tayebi Mohammed: Agriculture 

Ahmed Kaid will replace Belkacem as head of the 
FLN secretariat. 

Mar. 8: The World Food Programme agreed to pro- 
vide $450,000 in food aid over a 4 year period for 
teacher trainees enrolled as boarders in several in- 
stitutions, it was reported. 

Mar. 11: The government announced the discovery 
of a new gas field in the Gassi el-Adem region 
with estimated reserves of 30 billion cubic meters. 

Mar. 16: France signed a protocol establishing the 
Organisme de Cooperation Scientifique to ran 4 
research institutes. Both governments have con- 
tributed Ds 5m for its 1968 budget. 

Mar. 19: Syrian Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister Ibrahim Makhüs ended a 2 day visit. 
Mar. 20: The British firm Constructors John Brown 
confirmed that it had been awarded a £ám con- 
tract by Société Nationale de Transport et de Com- 
mercialisation des Hydrocarbures (SONA- 
TRACH) for the design, engineering, procure- 
ment and supervision of additional facilities for 
the crude pipeline from Hawd al-Hamra’ to Arzew. 

Mar, 21: A French mission ended negotiations over 
wine. 

Mar. 22: The Iraqi state oil concern, INOC, and 
SONATRACH issued a joint statement that the 2 
will exchange experts within the “next few weeks.” 

Mar. 23: Industry Minister Belaid Abdessalam, ac- 
companied by the head of SONATRACH, Ahmed 
SIND ended a 4 day visit to Italy for economic 
talks. 

Mar. 25: 'The import of French cheeses was banned, 
it was reported. 

Apr. 6: Three day meetings between SONATRACH 
and the Italian firm ENI ended. 
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Apr. 10: The government announced that diplo- 
matic relations with Britain would be resumed, 
saying that the -action was "an act of faith" and 
that the government was "expecting Britain to take 
all measures possible" for good relations. 

Apr, 22: The official news agency announced that 
Algeria and Tunisia had signed an agreement 
demarcating their border. 

Apr. 23: A decree was published under which AI- 
gerian men will be drafted at age 19 for 2 years 
compulsory military service. 

Apr. 25: Boumedienne was slightly wounded in an 
assassination attempt. Two of the assailants were 
reportedly killed on the spot. Eight men wearing 
security guard uniforms were reportedly involved. 

May 14: The government nationalized 13 foreign 
oil and gas companies. A state monopoly was im- 
posed on the distribution, transport and storage of 
Algeria's oil and gas needs, which will be handled 
exclusively by SONATRACH. 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 
1968 


Feb. 25: President Makarios won the election, de- 
feating his opponent, Dr. Evdokas. 

Feb. 29: In his inauguration speech, Makarios said 
that “we desire peaceful coexistence and joint 
dwelling with the Turks of Cyprus within the 
unitary, undivided Cyprus territory. Separatist 
tendencies and partitionist plans, under whatever 
pretext, are rejected.” 

Mar. 7: “Normalization” measures were announced 
by Makarios to give island-wide freedom of move- 
ment and trading to the Turkish Cypriots. 

Mar. 9: In a report to the UN Security Council, Thant 
noted the “growing financial deficit” of the UN 
Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) and said that 
pledges totalling $13.45m would be needed for a 
3 month extension of the force. 

Apr. 5: Contributions from Turkey and Finland of 
$299,506 and $50,000 respectively for UNFICYP 
were reported. 

Apr, 12: A Danish contribution to UNFICYP of 
$60,000 was reported. 

Apr. 13: Turkish Cypriot leader Raul Denktash re- 
turned from exile in Ankara. 

Apr. 26: The US notified Thant of its willingness to 
contribute up to $2m to UNFICYP depending on 
the conttibution of other governments. 


Ethiopia 
(See also Sudan) 
1968 


Mar. 27: A conference on industry and finance, held 
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under the sponsorship of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, ended a 3 day meeting on ways to 
encourage private investment in Africa. 

Apr, 1: Rioting, beginning with a demonstration 
against miniskirts, occurred in Addis Ababa. 

Apr. 28: Emperor Haila Silassé arrived in India for 
& 3 day state visit. 

May 4: Silassé arrived in Cambodia for an official 
visit. 

May 10: The UN Committee for Development Plan- 
ning ended a 12 day meeting after adopting recom- 
mendations on regional economic cooperation and 
plan implementation in Africa. 


Iran 
(See also General, Iraq) 


1968 


Feb. 18: Prime Minister Hoveida presented the 
1968/69 budget to the Majlis. Total expenditures 
were set at Rs 273,189m with an estimated deficit 
of Rs 1,840m to be eliminated by cuts in ad- 
ministrative expenditure. Emphasis in the budget 
was on defense, heavy industries and development, 
with economic growth forecast at 11%. 

Feb. 19: An 11 man delegation from the London 
Chamber of Commerce ended an 11 day visit for 
talks on possible British participation in the 4 
year plan. 

The Chief of the Plan Organization Budget 
Bureau Hossein Kazemzadeh announced that oil 
revenues for 1968/69 are expected to be $885m. 

Feb. 25: The government decreed that public holi- 
days are to be reduced and working hours in- 
creased to 40 hours a week, effective March 12. 

Mar. 1: Hoveida, addressing the Parliament, said 
that the present level of Iran's oil revenues "is 
insufficient for our programs and does not fulfil 
our plans for a greater utilization of our oil re- 
sources." 

Mar. 10: India’s Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
announced it had struck oil in commercial quan- 
tities in an Iranian concession in the Gulf. The 
well tested at 10,000 b/d and has an estimated 
potential for the whole field of 9m tons a year. 

Mar. 11: The Shah and Empress Farah ended a 
month's holiday in Europe. 

Mar. 14: The Shah inaugurated construction work on 
the Isfahan steel mill. 

Mar. 21: 'Yhe fourth 5 year development plan, with 
a total investment of $10.7 billion, went into 
effect. It calls for a rise in per capita income from 
$220 to $304 and forecasts a 9% annual growth 
rate in GNP. The greatest expansion is expected 
in industry. 

Apr. 1: The government announced it "would not 
tolerate" the new Amirate Federation, calling it 
"British inspired," and said it "reserves all its 
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rights in the Persian Gulf and will not in any 
Shape or form tolerate historic inequity and in- 
justices." 

Apr. 7: USSR Prime Minister Aleksei Kosygin ended 
a 5 day visit with a communiqué calling an Israeli 
withdrawal of forces from occupied territories the 
most important step towards peace in the Middle 
East. The 2 countries also agreed to expand trade 
with Soviet assistance for the 5 year plan. 

Apr. 11: Hungaty agreed to provide $40m in credits 
to be repaid over 10 years at 214%. It will buy 
$50m in Iranian oil and other industrial exports 
in exchange for road-building machinery, railway 
equipment, agricultural machinery and chemical 
goods. 

Apr. 14: Prime Minister Hoveida announced a Soviet 
offer of up to $300m in credits for the purchase of 
Soviet capital and industrial goods for Fourth 
Plan projects. 

Apr. 15: The Iranian Marine International Oil Com- 
pany awarded SNAM Progetti a 2 year $5m con- 
tract for development drilling in Rostum offshore 
field, it was reported. 

Apr. 20: Moroccan King Hasan ended an 8 day 
state visit for talks on furthering economic co- 
operation. Six economic agreements were signed. 

Apr. 21: NIOC announced that the consortium had 
agreed to a 16.8% production increase during the 
next 5 years, 

Apr. 23: The Majlis Plan Commission approved a 
resolution banning the use of foreign loans for 
anything but development projects. 

Apr. 24: The Soviet company Khimpromeksport 
signed an agreement with NIOC to construct and 
test 495 kilometers of a 40 inch trunk gasline 
from Kuh-e Namak to Astara and 112 kilometers 
of a 30 inch secondary gas pipeline from Keh-e 
Namak to Tehran. 

Apr. 28: Yugoslav President Tito ended a week's 
state visit for talks on expanding trade and tech- 
nical cooperation. 

May 2: A French delegation, headed by Premier 
Pompidou and Foreign Minister Couve de Mur- 
ville, arrived for a 6 day visit. 

May 8: A Czech trade delegation ended a visit after 
agreeing to buy $200m worth of oil between 1970 
and 1980 in return for the importation of Czech 
machinery. 

Polish President and Mts. Spychalski arrived 
for a week's state visit. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey) 


1968 
Feb. 17: President ‘Arif said that “if Britain asks us 
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officially for renewal of relations, we will agree." 

Feb. 21: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
Ahmad Al Sabah ended a 2 day visit for talks 
with Prime Minister Yahya. 

Feb, 25: The Foreign Ministry protested the Iranian- 
Kuwayti offshore continental shelf agreement, say- 
ing that Iraq had not been party to the agreement. 

Feb. 26: Acting Chief of Staff Hammiidi Mahdi was 
appointed Minister of State without Portfolio and 
will be replaced by Ibrahim Faysal al-Ansárt. Chief 
of Military Operations ‘Abd al-Qadir Yasin was 
made Director-General for food supplies. Mahdi's 
assistants, Hasan Sabri Muhammad ‘Ali and 
‘Abbas Hilmi, were appointed to the Foreign 
Ministry with the rank of ambassador. 

Feb. 27: The Kurdish newspaper al-T'a’akhi, sus- 
pended in 1967, resumed publication. 

Mar. 5: A Kuwayti oil delegation arrived for talks on 
cooperation in oil, sulphur and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Mar. 11: The Central Bank of Iraq announced a 
$23m loan from the IBRD to finance new high- 
way projects and bridge construction. 

Mar. 20: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko arrived 
for a 5 day visit. 

Mar. 2á: Kuwayt agreed to buy 200,000 tons of 
cement worth Ds 1.5m. 

Mar. 25: Agreement was reached with Bechtel France 
for a feasibility study contract for the proposed 
Iraqi-Turkish pipeline. 

Mar. 27: Turkey signed contracts for the delivery 
this year of 175,000 tons of Iraqi crude. 

Mar. 28: Ruler of Bahrayn Shaykh Isa Bin Salman 
ended a 3 day official visit. 

Apr. 1: The World Food Programme agreed to an 
aid grant of $7.116m. 

Baghdad Radio reported that several thousand 
Iraqis demonstrated outside Baghdad demanding 
more backing for Arab commandos operating 
against Israel and calling for military unity among 
Arab states. 

Apr. 6: The French government reportedly agreed to 
deliver 54 Mirage aircraft. 

Apr. 10: President of INOC ‘Abid Jadir announced 
that a purely state owned and managed company 
will exploit the North Rumaylah oil field because 
all outside offers “fell short of benefits Iraq can 
obtain by direct development.” The program, cost- 
ing IDs 6m, plans to put the field into production 
at the rate of 100,000 b/d by the beginning of the 
third year. 

Apr. 16: Thirteen influential retired army officers 
demanded, in a note to President ‘Arif, that an 
interim legislature and a coalition government be 
established, it was reported. 

Jordanian King Husayn ended a day's visit for 
talks with President ‘Arif on a possible Arab sum- 
mit conference. 

Apr. 19: British special envoy Sir Harold Beeley 
atrived for 5 days of talks with acting Foreign 
Minister Khayrallah. 
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May 1: Full diplomatic relations were resumed with 
Britain. 

Turkish President Sunay, accompanied by For- 
eign Minister Caglayanpil ended a day's official 
visit. 

May 6: The 1968/9 budget was published. Ordinary 
budget revenue was estimated at IDs 214,614,602 
with expenditures at IDs 218,775,048, leaving a 
IDs 4,160,446 deficit. With the publication, in- 
come taxes were raised by IDs 10m and customs 
duties by IDs 5m. 

May 10: An amendment to the interim constitution, 
extending the “period of transition” for 2 years 
until 1970, was announced. General elections were 
postponed for 2 years and the transfer of legisla- 
tive powers from the Cabinet to a provisional 
legislature was provided for. 

May 11: A Soviet cruiser and a submarine chaser 
arrived for an 8 day visit. 

Libyan Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Hamid Bakküsh 
ended a 5 day visit. 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Jordan) 


1968 


Feb. 27: President Shazar agreed to run for a second 
term in the forthcoming elections. 

Feb. 28: The US Maritime Administration granted 
an Israeli request to waive the requirement that all 
Export-Import Bank-financed shipments be carried 
in US flag vessels. Israeli ships will transport up 
to 50% of ocean freight. 

Mar. 5: Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin presented his 
credentials to US President Johnson. 

Mar. 7: France said she would not lift her embargo 
on sales of Mirage jets to Israel until “serious” 
negotiations on a Middle East settlement had be- 
gun, it was reported. 

Mar. 10: Deputy Minister of Development Yehuda 
Shaari announced that an $8m agreement had 
been reached in principle with an unnamed East 
Asian country for the export of Israeli phosphates 
and phosphoric acid. 

Mar. 26: The Knesset adopted a plan to lay a $100m, 
160 mile pipeline from Elath to Ascalon which 
would eventually carry 60m tons of oil a year. 

Mayor of Jerusalem Teddy Kollek said he would 
not stand for reelection under the present system 
of municipal rule. 

Apr. 5: A 4 day conference of business and trade 
experts from Israel and abroad ended. The com- 
mittee, called to help Israel find ways to develop 
herself industrially rather than to depend on out- 
side aid, recommended the formation of a $100m 
investment company and the establishment of an 
investment guarantee company. 
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Apr. 16: The government paid the last of 3 in- 
stallments on her contract for 50 French Mirage 
fighter bombers, each costing slightly over $1m. 

Apr. 24: Finance Minister Sapir announced that the 
defense budget will be increased by $123m to 
nearly $630m, with the sum coming from cuts in 
development spending. 

May 2: Israel celebrated her 20th anniversary with a 
military parade in Jerusalem. In a speech, Prime 
Minister Eshkol said that “we are determined not 
to return to the borders that involve dangers to 
Israeli security.” 

May 11: Abie Nathan, who flew his airplane to the 
UAR on a peace mission in 1966, was given a 
year’s suspended sentence and fined $400 for un- 
authorized flights into “enemy territory.” 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Kuwayt, Libya, Pakistan, Persian Gulf States, 
Saudi Arabia, United Arab Republic) 


1968 


Feb. 16: King Husayn, in attacking commando ac- 
tivities, said he would not tolerate anyone "offer- 
ing the enemies of my country and nation a pre- 
text, in addition to the weak and false pretexts 
which they already produce, to perpetrate a greater 
deception on the world than they have already 
done!" 

Feb. 17: Interior Minister Hasan al-Kayid attacked 
Arab guerrilla resistance organizations and asked 
why other countries with common frontiers with 
Israel send guerrillas across the Jordan to Israel 
instead of through their own borders. 

Feb. 18: Interior Minister Kayid announced that 250 
machine guns, large quantities of ammunition and 
a number of anti-tank weapons were confiscated 
by Jordanian security forces in raids on two large 
commando bases in south Jordan operating against 
Israel. 

Feb. 19: Prime Minister Talhüni said that Kayid's 
Feb. 17th statement did not represent government 
policy. 

Feb. 20: A West German delegation headed by Min- 
ister of Economic Cooperation Hans-Juergen 
Wischnewski ended a 4 day visit after signing an 
agreement to supply about DM. 4.5m worth of 
agricultural services and equipment. 

Feb. 21: The government received the 5th Kuwayti 
installment of Ds 1,164,021. 

Feb. 24; King Husayn said that in light of the US 
decision to supply Jordan with more military 
equipment, he was hopeful he would not have to 
turn to new sources of arms. 

Feb. 25: Turkey signed a cultural agreement to es- 
tablish cultural centers and exchange scholarships. 
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Feb. 26: Minister of Economy Hatim al-Zu'bi re- 
affirmed Jordan's determination to prevent the sale 
of Israeli products in its markets or their passage 
through them to other countries. 

Feb. 28: The American Embassy announced a $3m 
US grant to be given through IDA for surveys on 
improving water supply resources and agricultural 
products. 

Mar. 2: Acting Iraqi Foreign Minister Khayrallah 
ended a 2 day visit. 

Mar. 8: The Yugoslav company INA was granted a 
concession for oil exploration in the Wadi al- 
Sirhan region. The 25 year concession for about 
6,400 square miles is renewable for another 15 
years. 

Mar. 17: Finance Minister Hashim al-Jayyüsi an- 
nounced that the US will compensate for the 
$6.5m of aid it withheld "in other ways." 

Mar. 19: Banks, closed on March 16 because of the 
world gold crisis, were reopened. 

Mar. 20: The UN Special Fund agreed to supply 
technical aid and experts to help solve the housing 
problem. 

Mar. 23; King Husayn said that neither he nor his 
government would be responsible for the safety of 
lsrael or the Israeli forces occupying the West 
Bank. He said 50 Jordanians were killed at Kar- 
ámah and that an intercepted Israeli message put 
Israeli dead from March 21 at 73. Commenting on 
prospects for peace, he said that the Jarring mis- 
sion "is now doomed or destined to fail but we 
are not rejecting it, nor are our Arab brothers." 

Mar. 24: The 6th monthly installment from Kuwayt 
totalling Ds 1,162,469 was received. 

Mar. 28: 'The US Department of State reported that 
the government had signed an arms agreement 
with Jordan. 

The government exchanged notes with Britain 
on a draft agreement for a $420,000 loan to fi- 
nance a projected electricity network. 

Apr, 1: Agriculture Minister Sami Ayyüb announced 
the UN World Food Programme would contribute 
over Ds 1.5m towards land reclamation. 

Turkey signed a transport and transit agree- 
ment. 

Apr. 15: A 1 year agreement with Qatar was reached 
providing for free exchange of agricultural, dairy, 
industrial and mineral products on a most-favored- 
nation basis, and for the encouragement of tour- 
ism. 

Apr. 19: Britain announced a £5m interest-free loan 
over the next 3 years to finance development pro- 
jects. 

The formation of a National Front by leaders 
of 5 proscribed political parties was reported. The 
Front, composed of the Communists, Ba'thists, 
National Socialists, Independent Socialists and the 
Muslim Brotherhood, reportedly issued a "charter 
for transition" stressing the need for national unity 
as long as Israel occupies the West Bank and called 
for the repeal of laws restricting civil liberties. 
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Apr. 22: Minister of Economy Zu'bi ordered a ban 
on the import of citrus fruit from the Gaza Strip 
to the East Bank of the Jordan River. 

Apr. 25: King Husayn announced a Cabinet reshuffle 
in which 4 ministers—Majali, Ghasib, Kayid and 
‘Amiri—resigned. One new member was added 
and sevetal portfolios were redistributed. Prime 
Minister Talhüni took up the Defense and In- 
terior portfolios, relinquishing that of Foreign 
Affairs. ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Rifa'i moved from Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs to Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Minister of Social Affairs and of 
Labor Salah Burqān acquired the portfolio of the 
Interior for Municipal and Rural Affairs. Hatim 
al-Zu'bi, Minister of Economy, took up the post 
of Minister of State for the Prime Minister's 
Office. Ahmad Fawzi was appointed Minister of 
Public Works, relinquishing the Municipal and 
Rural Affairs portfolio. Bashir al-Sabbagh joined 
the Cabinet as Minister of Education. 

Apr. 29: Mudar Badrán was appointed to replace 
Muhammad Rasül al-Kaylàni as Chief of In- 
telligence. It was understood that Kaylani and 2 
of the ministers who resigned were opposed to 
Palestinian commando operations from Jordanian 
territory. 

The Central Bank announced the receipt of the 
3rd installment of Saudi Arabian aid of £4,320,- 
987. 

Iraq signed an agreement expanding mutual 
trade. 

King Husayn arrived in London on a private 
visit to last "not less than ten days.” 

May 4: Libyan Prime Minister 'Abd al-Hamid Bak- 
küsh ended a 3 day visit. 

May 14: The Libyan government transferred its 
£7.5m payment to the country. 


Kashmir 


Mar. 4; Shaykh Mohammed Abdallah returned to 
the country. 

Apr. 5: Former Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad was put on trial charged with misuse 
of power as Prime Minister and with having 
illegally obtained financial advantages worth over 
$300,000. 

Apr. 7: Shaykh Mohammed Abdullah called on the 
Hindu minority to join his Muslim followers in 
pressing India for self determination in Kashmir. 


Kuwayt 


(See also General, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Persian 
Gulf States, South Yemen) 


1968 
Feb. 16: Director General of KFAED ‘Abd al-Latif 
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al-Hamad denied that the Fund had been forced 
to "freeze" activities for lack of money. He said, 
however, "limitations have arisen because of large 
commitments to certain Arab States following the 
Israeli aggression." 

A Rumanian delegation headed by Oil Minister 
Alexandru Boaba ended a 4 day visit. 

Feb. 18: A Finance Ministry spokesman said that 
agreement in principle had been reached with 
Rumania for the barter of Kuwayti oil for Ru- 
manian manufactured goods and foodstuffs. 

Feb. 26: Syria and Kuwayt signed an agreement that 
"would consolidate their cultural relations." 

Mar. 23: Ruler of Ra's al-Khaymah Shaykh Saqr Bin 
Muhammad al-Qasimi, accompanied by a 9 man 
delegation, arrived for a 4 day visit. 

Apr. 11: Saudi King Faysal ended a 4 day state visit, 
issuing a joint statement with Shaykh Sabah Al 
Sabah affirming support for Jordan “during its 
current crisis” and supporting an Arab summit 
meeting if a political solution to the Middle East 
situation should prove impossible. 

Apr. 16; Jordan’s King Husayn ended a day’s visit 
for talks on holding an Arab summit conference. 

Apr. 26: Algerian Minister of Justice Muhammad 
Badjaoui arrived for a week's official visit. 

May 13: Britain announced she would not be bound 
by any defense commitment to Kuwayt after the 
withdrawal of British forces in 1971. The Foreign 
Office said Britain and Kuwayt had agreed that 
the British defense cuts meant the agreement was 
no longer appropriate but hoped the 2 countries’ 
relations would continue to be friendly and close. 


Lebanon 


1968 


Feb, 22: Three parties, the National Liberal Party, 
the Phalangist Party and the National Bloc, agreed 
to cooperate in drafting candidate lists for the 
forthcoming general election. 

Feb. 27: Acting Iraqi Foreign Minister Khayrallah 
arrived for talks with President Hila and Prime 
Minister Yafi. 

Mar. 4: Lecturers of the Lebanese University struck, 
asking for higher pay and better working con- 
ditions. 

Mar. 7: It was reported that the KFAED had agreed 
to lend about £1.25m for 12 years at 4% to buy 
wheat silos for the Port of Beirut. 

Mar. 25: Results of the elections covering Beirut and 
North Lebanon were announced. Prime Minister 
Yafi, Minister of Public Works Dana and Min- 
ister of Interior Franjiyyah were returned. Foreign 
Minister Butrus and Minister of Justice Baydün 
failed of election. 

Mar. 26: Butrus tendered his resignation as Foreign 
Minister after his electoral defeat. 
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Mar. 28: At President Hili’s request, Butrus with- 
drew his resignation. 

Mar. 31: At least 2 persons were killed and 15 
wounded in clashes in Sayda (Sidon) in the na- 
tional parliamentary elections. 

Apr. 2: Thirty eight of 60 lecturers at the Lebanese 
University submitted their resignations to the 
Minister of Education, protesting the government's 
"total indifference" to the teachers demands for 
higher pay and better conditions. ; 

Apr. 3: The government closed the Lebanese Univer- 
sity for 2 weeks following student demonstrations 
supporting teachers' demands. : 

It was reported that the residents of the village 
of Dayr al-Ahmar evicted their 2 policemen and 
cut themselves off from the rest of the country, 
allegedly protesting the defeat of a favorite-son 
candidate. 

Apr. 4: Students and security authorities clashed 
throughout the day as the former demonstrated in 
support of faculty wage increases. 

Apr. 7: The parliamentary elections were completed. 

The government announced the results of the 
general elections, The Democratic Front won 30 
seats, the alliance of the National Liberal Party, 
the Phalangists and the National Bloc won 22 seats 
and the independents 6 seats. - 

Apr. 9: Three Cabinet members, Sulayman Fran- 
jiyyah of Interior, Edouard Hunayn of Economy 
and Henri Firawn, Minister of State without 
Portfolio, resigned, saying the government had 
failed to ensure that the elections were "in every 
sense free." 

Apr. 10: Prime Minister Yafi announced a Cabinet 
reshuffle. Jüzif (Joseph) Najjàr was appointed 
Minister of Posts, Telegraph and Telephone and 
Minister of Planning. Rashid Baydün was made 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Tourism. 

Apr. 16: Lecturers at the Lebanese University de- 
cided to end their strike after a government de- 
cision to increase salaries was made known. 

May 9: Kamil al-As'ad was elected Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Libya 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, 'Turkey, United Arab Republic) 
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Feb. 24: The Tripoli court announced verdicts in the 
trial of 106 people accused of subversion. Sen- 
tences ranged from 12 being given 6 years’ im- 
prisonment and £500 fines to the acquittal of 12. 

Feb. 25: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad ended a day's 
visit for talks with King Idris. 

Feb, 26: Defense Minister Hamid al-Ubaydi arrived 
in London for a 2 weck official visit for talks on 
arms procurement. 
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Feb. 28: The Tripoli International Fair opened. 

Mar. 3: Jordan signed an economic, tourism and 
information agreement. 

Mar. 12; King Idris celebrated his 78th birthday. 

Mar. 16: 'Twelve new members were appointed to 
the upper chamber of Parliament to replace those 
whose terms had expired. 

Apr. 1: The 1968 Budget of Lib£345 was promul- 
gated. General state expenditure was Lib£170m, 
the development budget was set at Lib£123m with 
Lib£52m allocated to defense and “support of the 
Arab cause.” 

Apr. 4: Prime Minister Bakküsh ended a 3 day visit 
to France with the announcement that the two 
governments had reached agreement on oil re- 
search and exploitation. 

Apr. 20: The government announced the creation of 
the Libyan Petroleum General Authority, to be a 
juridical establishment which is to “support the 
Libyan economy through development, adminis- 
tration and utilization of petroleum resources.” 

Apr. 26: King Idris inaugurated the Zuwaytinah oil 
terminal, 

Terms of the ERAP/SNPA agreement with 
LNOC were revealed by Oil Minister Misa. Total 
area involved 29,850 sq. kilometers. LNOC will 
have a 25% interest, rising by stages to 50%, 
when production reaches 550,000 b/d. 

The country celebrated the 5th anniversary of its 
becoming a unitary state. 

Apr. 28: A contract was signed with British Aircraft 
Corporation (BAC) which includes the supply of 
defensive weapons, including the Thunderbird and 
the Rapier low level surface-to-air missiles. BAC 
will train Libyans in the use of the weapons. 

May 10: The government revoked concessions of 
Mercury Petroleum, Lion Petroleum, Libya Desert 
and Libya Texas for their failure to fulfill mini- 
mum work obligations called for in the concession 
agreements, it was reported. 


Morocco 
(See also Iran, Saudi Arabia, Turkey) 
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Feb. 23: The French Foreign Ministry announced 
that it was prepared to resume aid to Morocco. 
Feb. 26: West German Foreign Minister Brandt 
ended a 4 day visit after "frank, interesting and 
fruitful" talks with government leaders. Coopera- 
tion in the cultural, scientific, technical and com- 

mercial fields is to increase. 

Feb. 27: Voting took place to elect 91 members of 4 
municipal and provincial assemblies in Casablanca, 
al-Jadidah, Khuribkah and Settat. 

Feb. 28: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad ended a 3 
day visit for talks with government leaders, in- 
cluding King Hasan, on UN Special Representa- 
tive Jarring’s mission. 
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Mar. 3: In a speech marking the 7th anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, King Hasan called for 
greater respect for Islamic values, which would 
restore cohesion in the Arab world. 

Mar. 7: An agreement was signed between the 
Algerian and Moroccan mining concerns on the 
lead and zinc deposits which straddle their mutual 
border. f 

Mar. 13: King Hasan announced a $16.1m five year 
plan, 40% of which will be financed by foreign 
aid. Agriculture and dam building will account for 
46% of the plan's expenditures. 

Mar. 23: An opposition party, the Union Nationale 
des Forces Populaires, condemned the National 
Promotion and Planning Council for the "absence 
of any structures for the democratic integration of 
the national élite." 

The Union Maroccaine du Travail (UMT) 
announced that 43 of its members had been ar- 
rested. 

Apr. 9: Minister of Agriculture Muhammad Bargash 
said an “exceptional” harvest was expected this 
year. 

May 1: A levy on salaries came into effect to finance 
a compulsory government loan. The levy varied 
from .5% to 1.5% on salaries over 6,000 dirhams. 


Pakistan 
(See also Saudi Arabia) 
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Feb. 16: The US announced it will give $10.7m 
for project assistance in the installation and 
electrification of tube wells in West Pakistan. 

Production testing at the Tut well west of 
aia started yielding oil at 1,000 to 1,400 
b/d. 

Feb. 18: A 4 man Iranian Parliamentary delegation 
led by Sharif Emami ended a 10 day goodwill 
visit. 

Feb. 19; A 3 man arbitration commission awarded 
Pakistan about 300 square miles in the Dhara 
Bani Bet and Chhad Bet areas in the- Rann of 
Kutch. 

Feb. 25: Jordanian Minister of Communications 
“Akif al-Fayiz ended a day's talks with agreement 
to increase collaboration in posts and telecommun- 
ications. 

Feb. 28: The USSR signed a 3 year agreement to 
enlarge mutual trade tenfold, particularly in man- 
ufactured goods, 

Mar. 6: The World Bank announced that the coun- 
ttys Water and Power Development Authority 
had awarded the main civil works contract at the 
Tarbela Dam to a consortium of the Italian firms 
Impreglio and Cogefar and the French firm 
Compagnie Internationale d’Enterprise. The ten- 
dered price was $622.8m. 
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Mar. 8: The government forbad the removal from 
the country of any writings aimed at "maligning" 
the President, the governors of East and West 
Pakistan or their governments. 

Mar. 27: The government signed an expanded in- 
vestment guarantee program agreement with the 
US to provide added incentives for US private 
investment. 

Mar. 28: The US announced its approval of a deal 
permitting Italy to sell about 100 refurbished 
American M-47 tanks to Pakistan. 

Apr. 6; Rumania signed a 5 year trade agreement 
under which mutual trade is expected to amount 
to $18m this year. 

Apr. 21: USSR Prime Minister Kosygin ended a 
visit after offering help in the financing and 
construction of a steel mill on the Indus and 
possible assistance in a nuclear power plant in 
East Pakistan. 

Apr. 24: President Ayub announced the resignation 
of Foreign Minister Pirzada who will become 
Attorney General. He will be replaced by Arshad 
Husain, former Pakistani High Commissioner in 
India. 

Apr, 30: Czechoslovakia signed a scientific and 
technical agreement. 

May 14: The US Department of State said the US 
had begun discussions with Pakistan about the 
future of the US electronic surveillance base near 
Peshawar. 


Persian Gulf States 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria) 
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Feb. 18: Abū Dhabi and Dubai settled their offshore 
boundary, giving Dubai the Fath offshore oilfield 
and adjusting the coastal point of departure for 
the offshore boundary 10 kilometers west. 

Feb. 19: Abü Dhabi and Dubai announced that the 
2 countries had formed a federation uniting 
foreign affairs, defense, internal security, citizen- 
ship and immigration. Internal affairs and the ju- 
diciary will remain separate. 

Bahrayn's ruler, Shaykh ‘Isa Salman Al Khalifah, 
ended a “short” private visit to London. 

Feb, 27: The 9 Gulf Amirates agreed to establish 
the Federation of Arabian Gulf Amirates to 
“safeguard their mutual security, safety and in- 
terests.” The Federation, to be effective March 30, 
will have as the executive body a Federal Council 
whose decisions will be subject to ratification by 
a Supreme Council. 

Mar. 1: The Bahrayn government announced that 
all Saudi Arabian citizens will be allowed to hold 
land and real estate in Babrayn and will enjoy 
"all the rights, privileges and rules" enjoyed by 
Babraynis. 
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The Kuwayti newspaper aLRz'y aL'Ámm re- 
ported that Shaykh ‘isa Bin Salman, Ruler of 
Bahrayn, will be the first President of the Federa- 
tion of Arab Amirates, with Dubai as the capital 
of the Federation. 

Mar. 15: Director of Planning and Coordination 
Mahmüd Hasan Jum'ah drew up Aba Dhabi's 
first 5 year National Plan, which calls for a total 
expenditure of BDs 296m, it was reported. 

Apr. 3: Ruler of Abi Dhabi Shaykh Zayd Bin Sultan 
ended a 3 day visit to Muscat and Oman, after 
agreeing to have the 2 countries issue a joint 
currency and undertake “complete” economic, 
technical and cultural cooperation. 

Apr. 9: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid Bin Sa'id 
al-Maqtüm inaugurated work on a £9.368 harbor 
project. 

Apr. 11: The UN Special Committee on Colonialism 
decided to appoint a 5 man team to report on 
conditions in Muscat and Oman. 

Apr. 13: The Rulers of Abū Dhabi and Dubai met 
in Abii Dhabi reportedly to discuss steps toward 
closer union. 

Apr. 20: Jordan's King Husayn ended a 4 day visit 
in the Gulf area, visiting Babrayn, Qatar, Abi 
Dhabi and Dubai. 

May 14: Japan’s Mitsubishi group won the conces- 
sion for 6,500 square kilometers of open onshore 
acreage in Abii Dhabi, it was announced. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also General, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf States, 
United Arab Republic) 
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Feb. 24: A royal decree established the “Petromin 
Lube Oil Company,” a joint venture between 
Petromin (71%) and Mobil Oil Co. (29%) to 
operate a lube oil blending plant in Jiddah. 

Feb. 26: Defense Minister Sultan Bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
ended a week's visit to France, after buying about 
£40m worth of arms, including 200 light armored 
cats. 

Feb. 28: King Faysal announced that the country 
would resume aid to the Yemeni Royalists, saying 
the decision had been forced on him "by the 
Syrians, the Russians, and also now by a new 
element, the South Yemen Republic." 

Feb, 29: Iraqi Foreign Minister Khayrallah ended 
a 3 day visit for talks with King Faysal. 

Defense Minister Sultàn Bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
ended a 3 day visit to Belgium for talks on 
purchasing arms. 

The government announced agreement with 
Pakistan to set up a joint bank in Jiddah. The 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency will subscribe 
60% of the required capital; the National Bank 
of Pakistan, 40%. 
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Mar. 21: A Spanish firm, Barreiros Diesel S.A., an- 
nounced a $5m agreement to supply 200 military 
trucks to the armed forces in 1968. 

Apr. 1: Umar al-Saqqaf was appointed Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

Apr. 3: Ruler of Qatar Shaykh Ahmad Bin ‘Ali al- 
Thani ended a visit with a joint communiqué in 
which King Faysal expressed his readiness to 
increase economic, cultural and technical aid 
to the Federation. 

Apr. 22: Jordan’s King Husayn ended a 2 day visit 
for talks with King Faysal. 

Apr. 27: Rumania signed a $100m barter agreement 
to exchange 9m tons of oil over 4 years for 
Rumanian goods and industrial equipment. 

Apr. 28: Morocco's King Hasan ended a week's visit. 

May 6: Libyan Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Bakküsh ended a day's visit. 


Somalia 
(See also United Arab Republic) 
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Mar. 7: Mubammad Shaykh Dahir was sworn in as 
Minister of Health and Labor. The Council of 
Ministers announced the following Cabinet re- 
shuffle: 

Hajj Farih ‘Ali Umar: Foreign Affairs 

‘Abdallah Jarrah Dwaleh: Finance 

‘Ali Alio Muhammad Barre: Public Works 

‘Ali "Umar Scego: Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry 

‘Ali Muhammad Ossobleh Wardiglei: Informa- 
tion 

Mar. 15: Prime Minister Egal announced that major 
reserves of uranium and other rare minerals had 
been discovered in the country. 

Apr. 17: Prime Minister Egal ended a month’s 
official visit to the US. 


People’s Republic of South Yemen 
(See also Saudi Arabia) 
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Feb. 18: Interior Minister Muhammad al-Haytham 
announced that the government won a "crushing 
victory" in a 5 day battle against the "enemy" in 
Bayhan. 

Feb. 19: The Communist Party newspaper in East 
Berlin, Newes Deutschland, reported that consular 
relations between the two countries will be es- 
tablished. 

A 3 man Kuwayt National Petroleum Company 
delegation ended a 5 day visit. 
San'à' Radio reported that troops of Yemen and 
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South Yemen joined to attack and defeat dissident 
forces near the Amirates of Bayhan and ‘Awdhali. 

Feb. 25: President Sha'bi announced that, beginning 
in March, all government employees’ basic salaries 
will be cut from 6 to 6096 as part of the govern- 
ment's austerity drive. He also announced the re- 
duction of rents of all houses excluding those 
rented by companies, foreign firms and embassies 
by 40%. 

The Ministry of Economy, Commerce and 
Planning announced that a national organization 
with 51% government capital participation will 
be formed to maintain the supply of consumer 
goods and prevent price manipulation. 

The Ministers of Yemeni Unity Affairs of 
Yemen and South Yemen issued a joint statement 
saying that there was complete agreement between 
the 2 countries on all subjects and that a meeting 
of the 2 ministers was planned. 

Feb. 27: The Defense Ministry announced the ex- 
pulsion of all British military and administrative 
officers in the country’s armed forces. 

Mar. 2: Foreign Minister Sayf Ahmad al-Dali'i said 
that the recent dismissal of British personnel 
should not affect relations with Great Britain. 

Mar. 7: Minister of Interior Haytham announced 
a ban on all public gatherings. 

Mar. 9: The resolutions adopted on March 2 at the 
4th NLF conference in Zinjibar were announced. 
"Popular councils" to be established in the 6 
Bovernates, would elect a Supreme Council to 
rule the country. A new NLF command of 41 was 
set up. Development programs were discussed. 

Mar. 16: The Foreign Ministry announced an Indian 
aid grant to provide technical personnel, including 
doctors and teachers. 

Mar. 19: The Supreme State Security Court an- 
nounced that 10 sultins, amirs and ministers 
charged with high treason were sentenced to 
either death, 5 to 15 years imprisonment, or 5 to 
10 years. i 

Mar. 20: All airports, seaports and frontiers were 
closed and a curfew imposed. 

President Sha'bi said that the NLF was “in 
full control of the situation and has restored every- 
thing to normal," 

Mar. 21: UAR. newspaper al-Akhbär reported an 
abortive coup on March 20. 

A 6 man Soviet military delegation, led by 
General Aleksandr Pozharsky, arrived to visit 
military establishments and survey the country’s 
defense needs, 

Mar. 24: A UN Development Programme (UNDP) 
mission headed by Muhammad Sarfraz arrived to 
discuss UN assistance in all sectors of the economy. 

Mar. 25: President Sha'bi, in a speech, said that 
“anti-revolutionary elements were massing” but 
that “we can crush every anti-revolutionary and 
enemy.” He added that the events of March 20 
“would not be dealt with in isolation from earlier 
events,” and that “last week” 300 people were 
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purged from the army and the administration. He 
said the attempted coup had involved “rightist 
elements in the army" who had declared a curfew 
before they were put down. The coup reportedly 
began at al-Mansürah, involving the third regiment 
and men in training camps near Aden. 

Mar. 26: The US defense and naval attaché, Dale 
Perry, was requested to leave the country within 
24 hours by the Foreign Ministry. 

Mar. 29: The President decreed death sentences for 
6 former shaykhs and 15 years’ imprisonment for 
5 others. Their personal property was confiscated. 

Mar. 30: The President met with members of the 
Soviet military mission. 

Mar. 31: Head of the UNDP mission Sarfraz said 
that the country would need a crash economic 
program to meet a budget deficit expected after 
British aids ends in June. 

Apr. 10: Travelers reaching Beirut reported that ex- 
tremist NLF elements in the 5th and 6th govern- 
orates had set up popular councils to control the 
region, ignoring the appointed governors, had 
dismissed civil servants, confiscated property and 
nationalized two private companies. 

President Sha'bi sent NLF leader Muhammad 
al-Büshi to San‘a’ with messages for Yemeni 
Prime Minister ‘Amri and Chairman of the 
Council Iryánt. 

Apr. 13: A nationality law was published which 
defined citizens as those born or whose fathers 
were born in the country before independence. 
Those born in Yemen or citizens of Yemen can 
acquire citizenship after 5 years’ residence. Arabs 
may become citizens after 10 years' residence. 

Apr. 20: President Sha'bi appointed the following 
new ministers: 

‘Abdallah Salih al-‘Awlaqi: Defense 

‘Abdallah ‘Umar Uqbah: National Guidance, 

Culture and Yemen Unity 

‘Abd al-Malik Ismá'il: Economy 

‘Umar Qutbi ‘Umar: Labor 

May 4: President Sha'bi issued a general amnesty for 
all those who committed "mistakes" March 20 and 
previously, excluding criminal acts. He said the 
events of March 20 were not a plotted coup d'état 
and that a foreign intelligence service was behind 
them. 

May 10: Talks with Britain on aid ended with no 
agreement. Each side blamed the other for the 
collapse of negotiations. 

May 13: The towns of Ji'ar, Abyan and Shuqrah were 
seized by dissident elements of the NLF. 

May 14: 'The President announced that anti-govern- 
ment elements had seized control of 3 parts of 
country in a “full-fledged rebellion." He ordered 
government troops to crush the insurrection. 


Sudan 
(See also General) 
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Feb. 14: Three hundred people were reported killed 
in Bahr al-Ghazal Province in alleged tribal 
clashes. 

Feb. 18: A High Court ruling delayed consideration 
of the opposition petition that the Feb. 7 dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly be considered 
unconstitutional. It adjourned the case for 14 
days to allow the government to prepare its case. 

Feb. 19: The Minister of Finance and Economics 
announced a loan agreement of S£ 12m with 
Ttaly. 

Feb. 21: Sayyid 'Ali al-Mirghani, leader of the 
Khatmiyyah sect, died at the age of 88. 

Feb. 27: General elections were announced for 
April 16. 

Mar. 1: UAR Minister of Economy and Foreign 
Trade Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki ended a visit with the 
announcement of an agreement increasing mutual 
annual trade from £15m to £16m. 

Mar. 4: The government announced that citizens 
of all Arab states would be admitted to the coun- 
try without visas or immigration formalities. 

Mar. 14: It was reported that the IBRD had agreed 
in principle to finance the Rahad irrigation project. 

Apr. 1: A new Industrial Investment Act came into 
effect. It states that any industrial concern with 
capital exceeding S£ 1m will be exempted from 
half of the business profit tax in its first 5 years 
of operation, and additional relief will be made 
for capital depreciation and back losses. 

Apr. 2: The government announced that the Ethi- 
opian government had apologized over a recent 
incident on March 27 in the Kasalla Province in 
which Ethiopian forces were said to have crossed 
the border and attacked the Sudanese police post 
at Fashaqah. l 

Apr. 28: Agence France Presse reported that 80 
southern Sudanese rebels had been killed and 74 
wounded in a clash with security forces near the 
Ethiopian border. 

May 7: The results of the general elections were 
announced as follows: a coalition of the National 
Unionist and the Peoples Democratic Parties— 
101 seats, the Ummah Party (Saddiq)— 36, the 
Ummah (Imām)—30, SANU—15, Southern 
Front—10, Islamic Charter Front—3, Communist 
Party—2, independents—21. The new assembly 
will be a constituent parliament with the specific 
purpose of working out a new constitution. 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Kuwayt, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yemen) 
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Feb. 28: The US government lifted its ban on travel 
by its citizens to Syria. 

Mar. 3: Iraq signed an agreement for cooperation in 
the information field. 

Mar. 5: The government announced that Yugoslavia 
had signed a scientific and technical cooperation 
agreement. 

Mar. 6: Prime Minister Zu'ayyin inaugurated con- 
struction on the Euphrates Dam project. 

Mar. 8: 'The country celebrated the 5th anniversary 
of the revolution that brought the Ba'th Party to 
power. 

Mar. 10: À regular cargo service between Syria and 
the USSR was inaugurated. 

Mar. 20: A decree was announced raising the 
progressive real estate tax from 38% to 60% of 
annual revenues exceeding Syr. £ 20,000 (about 
£st. 2,000). 

A Soviet friendship delegation ended a 6 day 
visit. 

Mar. 23: Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minis- 
ter Ibráhim Makhüs ended a 9 day visit to the 
UAR, Algeria and Iraq. 

Mar. 26: Marwan Habash was appointed to the new 
post of Minister of State for Front-Line Villages, 
to deal with those villages near the Syrian-Israeli 
ceasefire line. 

Mar. 29: USSR Defense Minister Andrei Grechko 
ended a 5 day official visit. 

Apr. 3: A squadron of Soviet bombers ended a 7 day 
good will visit. 

Apr. 4: The beginning of “cotton week,” to raise 
raw cotton production by 100,000 tons in 1968, 
was celebrated. 

Apr. 7: The Ba'th Socialist Party celebrated its 25th 
anniversary. 

Apr. 17: Qatar signed an agreement to facilitate 
trade exchanges, organize transport and tourism, 
and invest Qatari capital in Syria. 

Apr. 28: The General Budget for 1968, with total 
allocations of Syr.£ 1,142,715,000, was approved. 

May 1: Speaking at the inauguration of the oil pipe- 
line from the Jazirah fields to Tartiis, Prime 
Minister Zu‘ayyin announced that Syria had joined 
oil producing countries not subject to control of 
international “monopolies.” 

May 8: Hungary signed a tourist cooperation agree- 
ment. 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria) 
1968 


Feb. 25: President Bourguiba (Bi-Raqibah) con- 
firmed that a group of European banks had 
agreed to a $15m loan in the form of a bond issue 
redeemable in 15 years. 

Mar. 26: Ivory Coast President Houphouet-Boigny 
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ended a 9 day visit after ratifying a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation. 

Mar. 29: The Banque Centrale de Tunisie decreed 
that the 5, 1 and 14 dinar notes will cease to be 
legal tender after May 1, 1968. They will be ex- 
changed by the bank, however, until June 28. 
Coins with value markings in francs will cease 
to be legal tender on June 28, but will be ex- 
changeable until December 31. 

Apr. 11: Bulgaria signed a $35.5m loan for develop- 
ing the countrys mining industry and a $1m 
loan for housing. 

Apr. 13: Muhammad M'Zali was appointed Minister 
of Defense. 

Apr. 30: West German President and Mrs. Luebke 
and Foreign Minister Brandt ended a 6 day visit. 

May 7: The government announced it had broken 
diplomatic relations with Syria, accusing members 
of a Syrian mission with attempting to "incite 
Tunisian citizens to undertake subversive activities 
against the public order." 

May 12: President Bourguiba ended a 5 day state 
visit to Canada. 

May 15: President Bourguiba arrived in the US for 
a 2 day visit. 


Turkey 
(See also General, Cyprus, Iraq, Jordan) 


1968 


Feb. 17: The government announced that Turkish 
citizens visiting the US will no longer need visas 
and will be able to live there for unlimited periods. 

Feb. 23: East Germany signed a trade agreement for 
1968-70 in which it will supply goods "including 
machinery, industrial equipment and  electro- 
technical and chemical products in exchange for 
tobacco, fresh and dried fruits and metal ore." 

Feb. 25: Trade Minister Ahmet Turkel announced a 
protocol with the USSR for 1968-69 calling for 
trade exchanges worth $75m. Turkey will exchange 
foodstuffs and some manufactured products for 
raw materials and manufactured goods. 

Feb. 29: The National Assembly approved the 1968 
budget. 

Mar. 1: Yugoslavia signed a protocol calling for an 
increase of mutual trade to $20m. 

Mar. 4: Britain agreed to lend £1m to finance imports 
of 300 British buses worth £2.2m. Credit to cover 
the balance may be extended by British banks. 

A special T£ 12 to $1 exchange rate for tourists 
and Turkish workers abroad went into effect. The 
extra T£ 3 which hotels and banks will pay to 
tourists will be repaid to them as a "tax refund." 

Mar. 5: The IMF approved a stand-by arrangement 
authorizing up to $27m from April 1 to Dec. 31, 
1968, it was reported. 

Mar. 13: The Anatolia News Agency reported that 
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uranium had been found in the Salimli region. 

Mar. 17: UAR Foreign Minister Riyad ended a 3 
day official visit for talks which were marked by 
"friendship and frankness." 

Mar. 21: Libya issued a joint communiqué announc- 
ing an agreement for developing trade and 
tourism. 

Mar. 22: Agreement was reached with Bechtel France 
for a feasibility study contract for the proposed 
lraqi-Turkish natural gas pipeline. 

Mar. 23: Speaking at a press conference, Prime 
Minister Demirel said that the moves by the Greek 
Cypriot administration to ease restrictions on 
Turkish Cypriots could improve conditions on the 
island and relations between the 2 countries. 

Mar. 29: Britain pledged a £2.5m interest-free loan 
for the second 5 year plan. 

Apr. 5: The EEC issued a communiqué saying that 
“the two parties would continue to make every 
effort to facilitate negotiations to begin planning 
on final Turkish membership.” 

Apr. 12: Moroccan King Hasan ended a 2 day visit 
with a joint communiqué on increasing mutual 
trade and technical cooperation. 

Apr, 22: West Germany agreed to grant about 
£18.2m in aid for 1968 designed to help repay 
the country's debts and to finance development 
projects. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Libya, Mo- 
' rocco, South Yemen, Sudan, Syria, Turkey, Yemen) 
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Feb. 18: The Egyptian General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion announced plans to build 2 oil pipelines 
linking Suez town with Port Said and Alexandria. 

Greece agreed to increase trade to $35m per 


year. 

Feb. 20: Former Air Force Commander Muhammad 
Sidqi Mahmüd was sentenced to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment and Isma'il Labib to 10 years for 
dereliction of duty in the June war. Two other 
men, former Chief of Staff of the Air Force Jamal 
Afifi and Air Vice Marshal ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Dughaydi, were acquitted. 

Feb. 21: Government spokesman Muhammad Zayyat 
announced that Egypt had reached an under- 
standing with the IMF on a bridging loan to 
cover the UAR's present debts to the Fund. 

Feb. 24: The Interior Ministry declared a ban on 
all demonstrations regardless of their aim. 

Minister of Power Sidgi Sulayman inaugurated 
an electric transformer station and new extensions 
of the power generating station at Zawiat Gaza 
in the Buhayrah Governorate. The project, costing 
E£ 18m, consists of 3 units, each with a capacity 
of 65 megawatts, 
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Foreign Minister Mahmüd Riyad ended a day's 
visit to Italy for talks with Foreign Minister 
Amitore Fanfani. : 

Feb. 26: Universities were closed indefinitely follow- 
ing violent student and worker protests against 
the Feb. 20 sentences. 

The government ordered the retrial of military 
officers responsible for the June defeat. 

Feb. 27: The UAR. repaid arrears of almost $41m 
owed to the IMF on past drawings, it was reported. 

Feb. 29: Foreign Minister Riyad ended a day's visit 
to Spain. 

Mar. 3: President Nasir, addressing a rally of the 
Federation of Egyptian Workers, said that the 
leniency of the sentences given to the former air 
force commanders was "a shock to national feel- 
ings." He promised a retrial, and said that there 
was still a “reactionary party which was waiting 
for an opportunity to seize power.” 

Mar. 4: In an interview for the American magazine 
Look, President Nasir agreed that his charge of 
American intervention in the June war was based 
on “suspicion and faulty information.” 

Sixty-one students held for questioning after 
the February demonstrations were released. 

The US airline TWA resumed regular twice- 
weekly service between New York and Cairo. 
Mar. 5: Yemeni Prime Minister Hasan al-'Amti, 
heading an 11 man delegation, began a 6 day 

state visit. 

Mar. 11: Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki said that Egypt’s trade balance 
deficit had been reduced from E£ 100m in 
1065/66 to E£ 70m for 1966/67. 

Mar. 14: Universities will reopen March 16, it was 
announced. 

Mar. 15: The IMF announced its approval of 2 
drawings on the Fund by the UAR totalling $63m. 
$23m was made under the Fund’s special arrange- 
ment for compensating temporary shortfalls in 
export earnings; $40m is to provide additional 
reserves to improve the UAR's international pay- 
ments position. 

Mar. 19: France signed a cultural agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of teachers, scholarships, 
experts and cultural programs. 

Mar. 20: The Cabinet was reshuffled as follows: 

Husayn al-Shaf'i: Deputy Prime Minister and 

Wakfs 

Sha'rawi Muhammad Jum‘ah: Interior 

Muhammad Fawzi: War 

Mabmüd Riyad: Foreign Affairs 

Jab Allah al-Sayyid: Planning (new) 

"Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad Hijázi: Treasury 

(new) 

Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki: Economy & Foreign Trade 

Sayyid Mart: Agriculture 

‘Aziz Sidqi: Industry, Petroleum & Mineral 

Resources 
Muhammad Sidgqi Sulayman: High Dam & 
Electric Power 
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Kamal Hint Abàadir: Communications 

Muhammad ‘Abdallah Marziban: Supply & In- 
ternal Trade (new) 

Ibrahim Zaki Qunawi: Irrigation (new) 

‘Ali Zayn al'Abidin Salih: Tramsport (new) 

Hasan Hasan Mustafa: Housing & Public In- 
stitutions (new) 

Muhammad Bakr Ahmad: Agrarian Reform 
(new) 

Ahmad Mustafa Abmad: Scientific Research 
(new) 

Muhammad Hafiz Ghánim: Tourism (new) 

‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bishri: War Production 

‘Abd al-Muhsin Abii al-Nür: Local Administra- 
tion 

Tharwat ‘Ukashah: Culture 

Muhammad Hilmi Murad: Education (new) 

Muhammad Labib Shuqayr: Higher Education 

Muhammad Muhammad Fayiq: Guidance 

Muhammad al-Nabawi al-Muhandis: Health 

Muhammad Abii Nusayr: Justice (new) 

Kamil al-Din Mahmüd Rif'at: Labor 

Diya’ al-Din Muhammad Dawid: Social Affair: 
(new) 

Muhammad Safi al-Din Abū al-Izz: Youth 
(new) 

Amin Hamid Huwaydi: Minister of State 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz Kamil: Deputy Minister for Wakfs 
(new) 

Mar. 23: The government issued orders completing 
procedures by which British nationals who lost 
property under the sequestration measures of 1956 
would be compensated. 

Mar. 24: Al-Ahram reported that $35m worth of 
wheat and flour had been purchased from European 
countries to cover the country’s needs from June 
to Dec. 1968. 

Mar. 30: President Nasir called for changes in the 
Arab Socialist Union (ASU) to make it more 
powerful and responsive to the people’s wishes. 
He said that once Israel withdrew from occupied 
territories, parliamentary elections would be held 
along with a referendum on a new constitution to 
provide “full guarantees of individual liberty.” 

Apr. 1: The government announced an oil strike on 
the Gulf of Suez with an initial flow tested at 
1,000 b/d. 

Apr. 3: USSR Defense Minister Grechko ended a 4 
day official visit. 

Apr. 6: Jordanian King Husayn, accompanied by 
Prime Minister Talhüni and Crown Prince Hasan, 
ended a day's visit for talks with President Nasir 
on Middle East developments. 

Apr. 15: Somali President Shermarke ended a 5 day 
official visit, saying that his country unequivocally 
backed the Arab states against "Israeli aggression.” 

Apr. 18: President Nasir called for the mobilization 
of the whole Arab nation and reported that the 
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members of the Higher Executive Committee of 
the ASU had tendered their resignations after the 
March 30 speech. He announced their resignations 
would be accepted after a May 2 referendum on his 
March 30 statement. 

Apr. 28: AlAbram announced the receipt of the 
Saudi payment of £10.262m. 

May 2: Jordanian Prime Minister Talhtini ended 
a 2 day state visit for talks with President Nasir 
and Foreign Minister Riyad which were described 
as “fruitful.” 

May 3: The returns of the May 2 referendum on 
Nasir’s speech were announced, giving the Presi- 
dent 99.98% support. 

May 6: Al-Abrám reported that Salah Nasr, Hasan 
Elish, Hamdi al-Shami and ‘Ali Ahmad would be 
tried in secret by a revolutionary court on May 11 
on charges of deviation and abuse of their duties. 

May 8: Syrian Head of State Atasi ended a 3 day 
visit with a joint communiqué reviewing ways of 
pooling resources against "Israeli aggression.” 

May 10: A decree was published outlining the re- 
organization of the ASU. The structure will have 
governate congresses at the provincial level to meet 
every 6 months; a 1,500 member general congress 
to meet every 2 years, a 150 member central com- 
mittee elected by the general congress every 6 
years and an 11 man supreme executive committee. 

May 14: The Libyan government transferred its L£ 
7.5m payment to the UAR. 

May 15: The USSR agreed to help build a £360m 
iron and steel complex at Hulwan (Helwan). 


Yemen 
(See also United Arab Republic) 


1968 


Feb. 22: The UN FAO reported that Yemen had 
urgently requested help to fight a rapid growth of 
the desert locust population. 

Mar. 7: Minister of the Interior ‘Abdallah Barakat 
said that a convoy of 104 vehicles loaded with 
military supplies had been captured in a battle 
with "mercenaries and infiltrators" in the eastern 
part of the country. 

Mar. 14: Prime Minister Hasan al-Amri ended a 
visit to the UAR. 

Mar. 20: Minister of Interior Barakát announced that 
Republican armed forces were encircling rebels in 
the Khawlan area. 

Apr. 17: Minister of Economy Muhammad Sa'id al- 
"Attar said that French recognition of the Republic 
was expected "within 3 months.” The report was 
denied by the French Foreign Ministry. 

Apr. 27: San‘a’ Radio reported that Ahmad Husayn 
al-Marwani was appointed Information Minister. 
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LORD BALFOUR'S PERSONAL POSITION ON 
THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Toward the end of his long and detailed 
book* on the Balfour Declaration, Leonard 
Stein remained ambiguous as to the real views 
of Balfour. He wrote, "As to what Balfour 
personally had in mind, there is a sharp con- 
trast between the views of two authorities, 
both of whom can be said to have assisted at 
the birth of the Declaration." The two authori- 
ties were Harold Nicolson and W. G. A. 
Ormsby-Gore, neither of whom could be said 
to have been very close to the actual birth. Of 
these, the former wrote, in 1952, that Balfour 
“did not foresee that Zionism would entail the 
creation of an independent sovereign state 
....” The latter spoke to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions in 1937 of "the establishment of an inde- 
pendent sovereign state,” and added, "That, 
certainly, was the conception in Lord Balfour's 
mind." 

"This ambiguity made it possible for Christo- 
pher Sykes, in his most recent book on this 
topic, to show Balfour as supporting Zionism 
for reasons based on “Altruism, idealism, or 
regard for justice," and, in the same discussion, 
to accuse Nahum Sokolov (former Secretary 
General of the World Zionist Organization and 
the the only member of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion's Executive Committee in England during 


the war of 1914-1918) of duplicity and bad 
faith? 

Sykes' attribution of idealism as the founda- 
tion of Balfour's Zionist sympathies is based on 
a Balfour speech in the House of Lords in June 
1922, at a time when the whole situation was 
very different from what it had been when the 
Balfour Declaration was issued in November 
1917. 

Sykes’ attribution of bad faith to Sokolov has 
a foundation which is even more shaky than his 
belief in Balfour’s idealism, since it consists of 
drawing a contradiction between a Sokolov 
statement of 1918 and one, for which Sokolov 
was neither responsible nor sympathetic, by 
Max Nordau in 1920. Nordau confessed that he 
used the expression “Heimstatte” (sometimes 
translated into English as “National Home”) as 
a synonym for “Judenstaat” as used by Herzl in 
his famous book of 1897. The Sokolov state- 
ment of 1918 which Sykes tries to label “duplic- 
ity” by the dubious procedure of comparing it 
to a different statement, yet unspoken, by an- 
other, less balanced person, said, “It has been 
said and is still being obstinately repeated by 
anti-Zionists again and again, that Zionism aims 
at the creation of an independent ‘Jewish State? 
But this is wholly fallacious. The ‘Jewish State’ 
never was a part of the Zionist programme.” * 


<> Comment by Carroll Quigley, professor of history at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
1. Stein, Leonard: The Balfour Declaration (Vallentine-Mitchell, London, 1961), 554. 


2. 'The two quotations are from Stein, 554—555. The Nicolson one is taken from Tbe Spectator, 16 May 
1952, while that of Ormsby-Gore comes from Minutes of the 32nd Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, 180. 

3. Sykes, Christopher: Cross Roads to Israel (Collins, London, 1965), 21-24. 

4, Sykes rarely gives specific references, but the Sokolov quotation is from Sokolov, Nahum: History of 
Zionism, 1600-1918 (2 vol., Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1919), 1, xxiv-xxv. The quotation from 
Max Nordau is identified by Sykes as from an article published in 1920, but he does not seem to have seen 
the article himself but says he took the quotation "from the MS. of the article" lent to him by Mr. John 
Carter. See Sykes, C.: "The Prosperity of his servant: a study of the origins of the Balfour Declaration of 
1917," in his Two Studies in Virtue (Collins, London, 1953), 160, n. 1. 
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Leaving aside Sokolov's views, which were 
consistently for a Jewish home and not for a 
Jewish State, even in the private discussions of 
the Zionist leaders, the question at issue here is 
Balfour's view on the “Jewish State." On this 
the only evidence available for the period of the 
Balfour Declaration itself is in the diary of 
Colonel Richard Meinertzhagen. This quotes 


Balfour, at a small private gathering on Febru- - 


ary 7, 1918, as repudiating the idea that the 
Balfour Declaration was issued as a tactical 
device for obtaining Jewish support in the war 
effort. “Certainly not,’ he said, "Both the 
Prime Minister and myself have been influenced 
by a desire to give the Jews their rightful place 
in the world; a great nation without a home is 
not right." Then he added to Colonel Meinertz- 
hagen, "My personal hope is that the Jews will 
make good in Palestine and eventually found a 
Jewish State." * 

This evidence from Colonel Meinertzhagen 
was used correctly by Leonard Stein but has been 
largely neglected by others and is ignored by 
Sykes, although he does use Meinertzhagen's 
diary in other connections. This is unfortunate, 
because the Meinertzhagen version is now fully 
supported, and in a more extreme form which 
shifts the duplicity from the Zionists to Balfour 
himself, in a recently found private letter from 
Balfour and written directly in connection with 
the Balfour Declaration, the future of Zionism, 
and Sokolov.? 

In the period following the publication of 
the Balfour Declaration, Sokolov was busy with 
the diplomatic consequences of this event, espe- 
cially with the effort to obtain French and 
Italian support for the Declaration. He still 
found time to finish writing his book, History 
of Zionism, 1600-1918, in two volumes. To- 
ward the end of 1918, as it neared completion, 
he asked Balfour to write a preface for it. The 
Foreign Secretary agreed and wrote a draft, 
which he sent to Alfred Zimmern for correc- 
tions. Zimmern, the famous classicist, was then 
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working in the Political Intelligence. Section 
of the Foreign Office. He was one of the best 
informed men of his day in international affairs 
and certainly had one of the best minds dealing 
with that subject in England in the crucial 
period spanning the two World Wars. Zimmern 
saw at once the implications of the Balfour 
Declaration over the longe range period, and 
not only corrected Balfour’s rather careless use 
of words but drew his attention to the possi- 
bility of the policy opened by the Declaration 
leading to a Jewish state in Palestine.’ Balfour 
not only welcomed this, but warned that this 
possibility could be injured by premature dis- 
cussion of it. The letter as a whole is so im- 
portant that it is given here in full: 


FOREIGN OFFICE, LONDON, S.W. 1 
"Thursday, 19 SEPTEMBER 1918 


private 

My dear Mr. Zimmern, 

I am very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have taken over my unhappy 
preface to Dr. Sokolov's book. If I go on with 
it, I shall certainly take advantage of some of 
your suggestions. 

As regards Section II, Paragraph (1), I have 
endeavoured to make corrections to meet your 
views. 

You rightly observe that the words, "State 
patriotism", "nation", "country", and "race" are 
terms open to much misconception. So they are. 
But we are obliged to use them. They are part 
of the ordinary currency of conversation, and 
must be interpreted by the reader without 
perpetual appeal to minute definition. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that I think your 
distinction between a State "based on power" 
and a State classifiable "as a commonwealth" is 
not quite so sharp as you seem to suppose. 

I do not fully apprehend your point on Page 
2, Paragraph (2). You object to my using the 
words “State patriotism” and "race patriotism”, 


5. Meinertzhagen, Richard: Middle East Diary (Cresset Press, London, 1959), 8-9 (7 February 1918). 
6. I am indebted to Lady Zimmern's daughter, Mrs. Edith Stonequist, for permission to use this letter, 


which I found in Sir Alfred Zimmern’s papers. 


7. Zimmern's letter to Balfour, like other material relating to the Balfour Declaration, has not been 
found in the Balfour Papers in the British Museum. Its nature can be inferred from Balfour's answer re- 


produced here. 
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but you give an [sic] admirable definitions of 
what I mean by the two terms. I cannot, how- 
ever, substitute the definitions for the terms as 
it would make concise and intelligible writing 
impossible. Nor should I admit that the fact 
that "patriotism" has an emotional element 
makes it unfit to be used in such a connection. 
Surely there is an emotional element in "a Jew's 
sense of community with an obligation to- 
wards his people in all parts of the world." 

What you say on Page 3, Paragraph (2), 
about the Jewish Race is, in my opinion, correct. 
I greatly doubt whether the Jews are, in the 
strict ethnological sense of the word, of one 
stock; though I do not think they usually ap- 
prove of doubts being expressed on this subject. 
Conceding this, however, I do not think that 
the word “race” is necessarily inappropriate. 
When we talk of modern man, “race” is used 
in a meaning which is partly psychical & histori- 
cal and partly physical: as when we say that the 
British Race now occupies New Zealand or 
Australia. 

Again, while I bave no objection whatever to 
the Jews' applying the word "nation" to them- 
selves if they desire it, I do not think that they 
should impose this, perhaps, unusual usage 


upon those who write on political or ethnologi-: 


cal questions. It is most unfortunate, but I fear 
quite unavoidable, that perfectly precise and 
consistent terminology cannot be used in these 
discussions. 1 

Iam sure you are right in your warning about 
"the eventual Jewish State." Personally, this is 
what I should like to see. But it may prove im- 
possible, and in any case it is not likely to be- 


8. Stein: Balfour Declaration, 559-562. 
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come more possible if it is prematurely dis- 
cussed. 

I think of omitting—in view of your criti- 
cism—the last few pages of the preface. But I 
should like much to talk the matter over with 
you. 


yr. ev 
Arthur James Balfour 


This letter is significant not only in clarifying 
Balfour's position, but also because it points up 
Stein's considered view that both the British 
Government and British public opinion made 
little real distinction between "a national home 
for the Jews" and a "Jewish State" and looked 
forward with equanimity to the possibility that 
the one might well develop into the other? 

On the position of the Government, Stein 
quotes the Foreign Office official specializing in 
Palestine questions, Eric Forbes-Adam, as writ- 
ing in December 1919, "The British Govern- 
ment, by their acceptance of Zionism, have to a 
much greater degree accepted the natural impli- 


_ cations which Zionists give to the declaration 


of a national home, ie, an attempt to make 
Palestine a State. . . and . . . to turn the State 
into a Jewish State." ° On public opinion, Stein 
concluded, “That the Declaration paved the way 
for a Jewish State seems, to judge from the 
press, to have been taken for granted." ®© We 
now know, from Balfour's letter to Zimmern, + 
that this was also the view of the Foreign 
Secretary, with the additional fact that he 
positively desired this to happen but thought it 
would be adverse to the achievement of this 
desire to discuss it openly in 1918. 


9. Quoted by Stein on page 554 from Documents om Britisb Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, First Series, 


vol. IV, #409, 30 December 1919, p. 608. 
10. Stein: Balfour Declaration, 562. 
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C65 FOREIGN OFFICE. LONDON. S.T.1. 
Thursday, 19 SEPTEMBER 1918. 


My dear lr .Zimern, 
I am vary much obliged to you for the trouble 

you have taken over my unhappy preface to Dr.Sokolof's book. 
If I go on with it, I shall certainly take advantage of some 
of your suggestions. 

As regards Section II, Paragraph (1), I have endeavoured 
to make corrections to méet your views. 

You rightly observe that the words "State patriotism", 
"nation", "country", and "race" are terms open to meh 
misconception. Sothey are. But we are obliged to use them. 


They are part of the ordinary currency of conversation, and 


mst be interpreted by the reader without a perpetual appeal to 


minute definition. 

Let me. say, parenthetically, that I think your 
distinction ideis a State based on nS “and a State 
classifiable as &. oomorwealth is not quite so sharp as you 
seem to suppose. 

I do not fully apprehend your point on Page 2, 
Paragraph (2). You object to my using the words "State 
patriotism" and "race patriotism", but you give an 

admirable 
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admirable definitionsof what I mean by the two terms, I 
cannot. however, substitute the definitiorsfor the terms as 
it would make concise and gor deu impossible. Nor 
should I admit thet je fact that "patriotism" has an emotional 
element makes it unfit to be used in such a cormection. 
Surely there is an emotional element in "a Jew's sense of 
community with and obligation towards his own people in ali 
parts of tho world". 

What you say on Page 3, Paragraph (2), about the 
Jewish Race is, in my opinion, correct. I greatly doubt 
whether the .Jews are. in the strict ethnological sense of 
the word, of one stock; though I do not think they usuaily 
approve of doubts being expressed on this subject. Conceding 
this, however, I do not think that the word "race" is 


necessarily inappropriate. When we talk of modern man, 
"paoe" is used in a meaning which is partly psychical and 
partly physical : as when we say that the British Race now 


occupies New Zealand or Australia. 
Again, whiie I have no objection whatever to the 
Jews' appiying the word "nation" to themselves if they 
desire 
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fen keg i, 
desire it, I do not think that they shouid impose this ^ 
unusual usage upon those who write on political or 
ethnological questions, It is most unfortunate, but I 
fear quite unavoidable, that perfectly precise and consistent 
terminology cannot be used in these discussions. M 

I am sure you aro right in your warning about the 
evertual Jewish Stato. i Personally, this is whet I should 


like to seo. But it may prove impossible, and in any case 
£e nee 

it is not likely to be more possible if it is prematurely 
A 


discussed. 
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AGREEMENT FOR THE DETERMINATION OF BOUNDARIES 
BETWEEN THE HASHIMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN AND 
THE KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 


In the Name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


The Government of the Hashimite Kingdom 
of Jordan and the Government of the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia, in order to strengthen the ties 
of brotherhood and friendship which bind their 
two countries and their brotherly peoples to- 
gether, and in order to consolidate the fruitful 
co-operation which is based on improving the 
natural ties prevalent between them, and con- 
sidering the benefits which may be secured for 
the common good of both countries, have de- 
cided to agree on a final determination of the 
boundaries between their two countries, and to 
solve the problems related thereto. Both govern- 
ments have appointed official delegations for 
this purpose. The delegation representing the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan: 

1. H. E, Mr. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Majali, the 
Minister of the Interior and Minister of 
State for Prime Ministry Affairs, Chairman. 

2. Mr. Muhammad al-’Amin al-Shangiti, the 
Jordanian Ambassador to Saudi Arabia. 

3. The Director of General Security, Major- 
General Radi al-‘Abdallah. 

4, H. E, al-Sharif Muhammad Hashim, the 
advisor of his Majesty, the King, for Tribal 
Affairs. 

5. Mr. Hajim Tell, the Undersecretary of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

6. Mr. Subbi al-Hasan, Director of Lands and 
Survey. 

7. Brigadier 'Arshid Marshüd, Commander of 
the desert region. 

8. Lieutenant Colonel Hammad Salim, from 
the desert region. 

9. Mr. 'Ahmad al-Sa‘d al-Hamüd, from the 
General Security Forces. 

10. Captain Butros 'Audah, from the General 
Staff of the Armed Forces. 

11. Mr. Sulayman Qamwah, public official in 
the Department of Land and Survey. 


The delegation representing the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia: 

1. H. E, al-Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Sudayri, 
Undersecretary for Municipal Affairs in the 
Ministry of the Interior, Chairman. 

2. H. E, al-Shaykh 'Ahmad a-Kahimi, the 
Saudi Arabian Ambassador in ‘Amman. 

3. H. E, al-Shaykh Sultan al-Sudayri, Governor 
of al-Qrayyat and inspector of the Western 
borders. 

4. H. E, Major General Sulaymàn al-Jarid, 
director of Boundaries, Coast Guards, and 
Potts. 

5. H. E, Brigadier-General Rashid al-Balla’, 
delegate of the Defense Ministry. 

6. H. E., Nasir al-Shu'aybi, assistant to the head 
of the political branch in the Royal Cabinet 
(Royal Diwan). 

7. Mr. Muhammad Sa'id al-Fáris, engineer. 

After holding several meetings in the city of 
‘Amman in the period between the ninth of 
Rabr I, 1385 A.H. and the twelfth of Rabr II, 
1385 A.H., which is equivalent to the period be- 
tween July 7, 1965 A.D. and August 9, 1965 A.D., 
to study the boundary situation, the two dele- 
gated parties have agreed to the following: 

1. A. The boundary between the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan and the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia starts from the point of intersection of 
the line of Longitude 39? 18' with the line of 
latitude 32° 14' on Mount 'Unàüza and then 
proceeds in a straight line to the point of inter- 
section of Longitude 39° with Latitude 32°, 
then it moves in a straight line to the point of 
intersection of Longitude 37° with Latitude 31° 
30’, from which it continues in a straight line to 
the point of intersection of Longitude 38° with 
Latitude 30° 30’. It then proceeds in a straight 
line to the point of intersection of Longitude 
37° 40’ with Latitude 30° 20’ which is north of 
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the lower Mashas Hadraj by two thousand 
metres, leaving lower Mashas Hadraj for Saudi 
Arabia; then the boundary continues in a 
straight line from that point to the point of 
intersection of Longitude 37? 30' with Latitude 
30? leaving the position of Bir al-Ni'àm for the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, then the bound- 
ary continues in a straight line to the point of 
intersection of Longitude 36° 45’ with Latitude 
29° 52’, leaving the position of Bir Bani Murrah 
and the position of al-‘Annab for the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan. Then the boundary goes on 
in a straight line to the point of intersection of 
Longitude 36° 30’ with Latitude 29° 30’ after 
which it continues in a straight line to the point 
of intersection of Longitude 36° 4’ with Lati- 
tude 29° 11’ which lies to the north of Hallat 
‘Ammar by about one thousand metres, leaving 
Hallat ‘Ammar for Saudi Arabia. The boundary 
continues from this point north of Hallat ‘Am- 
mar in a straight line to a point located 300 
mettes to the north of the north east corner of 
Makhfar (Police Station) al-Durrat, and from 
which it continues to the sea. 

B. The delimitation and sketching of the 
boundaries mentioned above, in the previous 
paragraph, were undertaken on two maps with 
a scale of 1/500,000, which were prepared in 
the year 1960: I 200 B Wadi al-Sarhan, and I 
201 B al-Jawf and Sukaka. Both maps were 
combined into one map, which was signed by 
the delegations of both parties and is considered 
a component part of the agreement. The green 
color on this map indicates the regions which 
are governed by the terms of the agreement. 
These are regions located between the boundary 
line drawn in red ink according to paragraph 
“A” above and the broken line drawn in black 
ink shown on the attached map. This map is 
considered the authoritative source to consult 
for the determination of boundaries between the 
two contracting kingdoms. 

2. Notwithstanding all that has been specified in 
Item One, if petroleum or its products are dis- 
covered in the region colored green and de- 
limited on the map referred to in Item One, 
the two kingdoms promise to divide equally be- 
tween them the rights, interests, and profits 
resulting from the discovery and production of 
petroleum or its products. The kingdom in 
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whose territory petroleum or its products are 
discovered in the above mentioned green- 
colored regions must give the other kingdom 
its share. The way in which the discovered pe- 
troleum or its products will be produced and 
used, and the way in which each country’s share 
will be paid, shall be regulated in a special 
agreement to be concluded between them. 

3. A. The two contracting kingdoms promise 
to protect the rights of pasturage and the rights 
to the use of the waters of the wells belonging 
to the tribes of each country inside the regions 
colored green and referred to in Items One and 
Two of this agreement. Furthermore, these 
tribes will be subjected to the laws and regula- 
tions of the country in whose territory they en- 
camp provided the laws do not conflict with the 
rights of pasturage. 

B. Each of the two contracting countries 
promises to guarantee free passage across its 
territory for the subjects of the other country as 
well as for the importation or exportation of 
goods in transit regardless of their point of ori- 
gin. These subjects and goods will not be liable 
for any taxes or customs duties when they 
follow the ways and routes agreed upon. The 
country whose territory is being used for such 
purposes retains its usual customary right of in- 
spection and supervision. 

4. All previous agreements made between the 
two countries concerning the determination of 
boundaries and which contradict the terms of 
this agreement are abolished. 

5. This agreement will be ratified according to 
the constitutional procedures in each of the con- 
tracting kingdoms and will go into effect one 
month after the documents of ratification have 
been exchanged. 

This agreement was written in ‘Amman on 
the twelfth of Rabi II, 1385 AH., which is 
equivalent to the ninth of August, 1965 A.D. 


Chairman of the Jordanian delegation em- 
powered to sign, 

‘Abd al-Wabhab al-Majali, 

Interior Minister and Minister of State for 
Prime Ministry Affairs. 


Other members empowered to sign, 
Muhammad al-’Amin al Shangiti 
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Radi al-‘Abdallah i Other members empowered to sign, 
Muhammad Háshim Sultan al-Sudayri 
Sulayman al-Jarid 


Chairman of the Delegation of Saudi Arabia Rashid al-Ballz: 
empowered to sign, Nasir praca 
"Abdallah al-Sudayri, Undersecretary for Mu- Mahammad Ms Gd Faris 
nicipal Affairs, in the Ministry of the Interior. : 


THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


New Southecat Boundaries tet by 
‘Treaty of 1965 with Saud) Arobla, 


LEGEND 
1965 Intemational Boundary 
Old Undernareated Boundary 
1949 Jordansfaroall Anntitice Lina 
——— 
e Villoges end Chics 


Scales 111,774,080 or 
28 milos to the Inch. 


Srotote Miles 





Law N. 36 of the year 1965, Official Gazette of The Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan no. 1868. 26 August 
1965. pp. 14042-1405. 

Translation by Najib Saliba with George Grassmuck, Center for Near Eastern and North African Studies, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1966. Checked by Lands and Survey Department and by Suleiman 
Mousa, Department of Culture and Arts, both of the Government of Jordan, May, 1967. 
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Julius C. Holmes 
1899 - 1968 


The Board of Governors of the Middle Fast 
Institute joins the host of former colleagues and 
friends of Ambassador Julius C. Holmes in 
mourning his death and paying tribute to his 
long and distinguished service in public and 
private life. 

A man of great vigor and imagination, he 
was a leader born and his career was studded 
with positions of high responsibility. But, as far 
as he was concerned, they all fell within a single 
pattern—that of service to his country and 
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thoughtful consideration for his friends. In a 
word, he epitomized the public servant in the 
true and. finest sense of the word and his life 
represented the perpetuation of a great tradi- 
tion of which sight may be all too readily lost 
in these days of confused values. 

As a member of our Board of Governors he 
had come to us quite recently but had quickly 
taken a keen and active interest in our work 
and plans. 

We shall miss him greatly as an associate 
and friend. 

RAYMOND A. HARE 
President 
The Middle East Institute 
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THE SHATT AL-AÀRAB BASIN 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 
THE SHATT AL-ARAB BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


Alexander Melamid 


Due to the nature of rivers, with their floods, 
shifting banks, and channels, and their changing 
use by man (navigation, irrigation, drainage 
and diversion, storage and power development) 
boundaries on or near rivers ere difficult to 
define and the frequent cause of disputes. How- 
ever, detailed definition of river boundaries is 
necessary, particularly in areas where economic 
development causes increase or change in river 
usage. A good case study of the impact of 
economic development on the evolution of a 

.river boundary is the region of the Shatt 
al-‘Arab, the joint mouth of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers which separates Iran and Iraq. 
Here also the effect of boundary disputes on the 
location of specific development projects can be 
clearly observed. 


Before Petroleum Development 


In 1639, in a treaty between Iran and the 
Ottoman Empire, usually referred to as Turkey 
(the predecessor state of Iraq in the area), the 
first attempt was made to establish a boundary 
in this region" As was customary in the Middle 
East, this boundary was defined according to the 
loyalties of sedentary and nomadic tribes in the 
general area and not according to geographical 
reference points. A vague border resembling a 
broad zone rather than a line resulted from this 
definition. This zone, generally over one hun- 


dred miles wide, was located between the Zagros 
mountains in the east and the Tigris and Shatt 
al-Arab rivers in the west. Neither empire 
exercised much jurisdiction here. Tribal leaders 
usurped local powers and, despite their treaty 
defined loyalties, switched their allegiance fre- 
quently.” Local warfare and raiding were fre- 
quent, and trade in this zone was generally more 
interfered with than in territories definitely 
assigned to either empire. 

In the same year, 1639, the British East India 
Company established an agency (then called 
factory) in Basrah, a port accessible to ocean 
going vessels on the western bank of the Shatt 
al-‘Arab. Due to its location Basrah was in un- 
disputed Turkish territory and traffic to and 
from the open sea proceeded without much 
interference from the eastern bank. However, 
the East India Company failed in its attempts 
to extend its activities up the Shatt al-‘Arab and 
Tigris rivers to Baghdad. Although this city 
was also located in definite Turkish territory, 
the border zone along the rivers was too inse- 
cure to permit regular navigation. The intro- 
duction of steamships in the 19th century made 
the idea of Tigris navigation more attractive 
and as early as 1826 the first experiments with 
river steamboats took place in the area. To 
permit this transportation development the 
British government was persuaded to press both 
the Iranian and Turkish governments for a 


1. No copy of this treaty has been discovered. Despite this lack of documentation this treaty is the basis 
for all subsequent negotiations and treaties. Full documentation in Ulrich Gehrke and Gustav Kuhn Die 
Grenzen des Iraq, 2 vols. (in German; documents also in the original French and English), Stuttgart (Ger- 


many): Kohlhammer, 1963. 


2. Some of these attitudes survived into the 20th century, for example, in the claims of the Shaykh of 
Mummerah until he was deposed by the Iranian government in the 1920s. (See also footnote 4.) 


<> ALEXANDER MELAMID is professor of economics at New York University. 
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better definition of the boundary. The British 
government was also concerned with the estab- 
lishment of a faster route from Europe to India 
via Syria and the Tigris? and Shatt al-‘Arab 
rivers instead of the slower route around the 
Cape of Good Hope. In these endeavors the 
British government was supported by the Rus- 
sian government up to the time of the Crimean 
War (1854). This support was probably based 
on a Russian desire to construct a road from its 
Transcaucasian territory through Iran to Bagh- 
dad which would also necessitate a better 
boundary definition. Under joint British-Russian 
pressure the Iranian and Turkish governments 
agreed in 1843 to establish a boundary com- 
mission. This commission, which also con- 
tained British and Russian officials, prepared— 
after many stormy meetings—an agreement 
(Treaty of Erzerum, 1847) which together 
with subsequent memoranda and correspond- 
ence between the British and Russian ambas- 
sadors in Istanbul allotted the Shatt al-Arab 
river up to its eastern bank to Turkey. However, 
the mouth of the Qarun river which flows from 
the east into the Shatt al-‘Arab below Basrah 
was allotted to Iran. Here ships sailing on the 
Shatt al-Arab to the Iranian town of Khor- 
ramshahr (formerly called Mammerah or Mu- 
bammerab), located at its junction with the 
Qarun, could therefore anchor in Iranian waters. 
In addition, Iran was allotted Abadan Island 
(then called Khizr) and other islands located 
off the eastern bank of the Shatt al-‘Arab. The 
waters separating these islands from the eastern 
bank as well as the waters between these islands 
became Iranian territorial waters as well. As a 
result of this detailed definition, Turkish ter- 
ritorial waters in fact extended only to the 
western banks of Iranian islands except where 
there are no islands, as for example near 
Khorramshahr. At Khorramshahr Turkish ter- 
ritorial waters extended to the eastern bank of 
the river and to an imaginary line drawn across 
the mouth of the Qarun at its junction with the 
Shatt al-‘Arab. About ten miles above Khor- 
ramshahr both banks of the Shatt al-‘Arab be- 
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came Turkish territory; also the entire Tigris 
river area was allotted to Turkey. The treaty, 
memoranda, e£ cetera, also confirmed the already 
established fishing rights and unrestricted navi- 
gation rights in the Shatt al-‘Arab. Geographical 
distribution of languages, religions or local 
preferences were not considered in the prepara- 
tion of this treaty. Arabic is the language spoken 
throughout the lowlands on both sides of the 
Shatt al-Arab and most inhabitants are Shi'a 
Muslims (the main religious grouping of Iran), 
rather than Sunni Muslims (the main grouping 
of Turkey). The treaty gave Iran access to the 
Shatt al-‘Arab and the head of the Persian Gulf; 
further inland Turkey obtained a boundary close 
to or in the Zagros mountains. 

From the beginning Iran was dissatisfied with 
the treaty and the additional memoranda and 
signed only under the threat of a break in diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain and Russia. 
Despite this serious dissatisfaction, establish- 
ment of the boundary facilitated development 
of the area. Regular steam transportation from 
Bastah to Baghdad was started by a British 
company in 1861, operating entirely in Turkish 


. waters. Ten years later the same company estab- 


lished steam navigation in Iranian waters on the 
Qarun from Khorramshahr to Ahvaz. This serv- 
ice was extended in 1887 to Shushtar, at the foot 
of the Zagros mountains, after construction of a 
railroad by-passing the Qarun rapids at Ahvàz. 
Within a few years of its opening, this steam- 
boat line became Iran’s major link with ocean 
borne commerce. 


Petroleum Development 


The availability of steam transportation on 
these rivers permitted the beginning of a serious 
search for oil in the Middle East in the first 
years of this century.* A British company began 
drilling in West Central Iran in 1904. The 
company used river transportation to Baghdad, 
and road transportation from there to the 
drilling site for its equipment. Although no 


3. The Euphrates, whose middle course flows closer to the Mediterranean than the Tigris, cannot be used 


for navigation. 


4. For details see: Alexander Melamid, "The Geographical Pattern of Iranian Oil Development,” Eco- 
nomic Geography, Worcester, Mass., Vol. 35, No. 3, 1959, pp. 199-218. 
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commercial quantities of oil were then dis- 
covered in this part of Iran, the area continued 
to be regarded as a potential oil producer. It 
was transferred to Turkey in 1914, to Iraq in 
1918 and oil was finally discovered there in 
commercial quantitites in 1925. In the mean- 
time, the British company had transferred its 
search to the vicinity of the Qarun river in 
southwestern Iran where oil was discovered in 
1908. Both the search for oil and subsequent 
development of oil production entailed the use 
of river transportation on the Shatt al-‘Arab and 
the Qarun. In addition, development of oil 
production required a good port to receive 
ocean borne drilling equipment and other heavy 
material. Until then the anchorage in the mouth 
of the Qarun at Khorramshahr had been suff- 
cient for all ships calling there. With the in- 
creasing number of ships and their larger size 
for the delivery of heavy cargoes, this anchorage 
was no longer sufficient. Ships had to anchor 
and discharge their cargoes in the Shatt al-Arab 
off Khorramshahr. As this anchorage was in 
Turkish territorial waters, problems of inspec- 
tion by Turkish customs administrators de- 
veloped. At that time Great Britain and Russia 
were again cooperating—having divided Iran 
into spheres of influence in 1907. Pressure was 
therefore again exercised on Iran and Turkey to 
redefine their boundary. With the help of an 
international commission another treaty was 
drawn up in 1913, which placed the boundary 
from a point about four miles above the mouth 
of the Qarun to a point about one mile below it 
in the middle of the Shatt al-‘Arab. In the 
territorial waters thus transferred the modern 
port of Khorramshahr was developed. This is 
today Iran’s largest dry cargo port connected to 
the interior by river, rail and road transporta- 
tion. In return for this transfer of less than four 
square miles of territorial waters of the Shatt 
al-‘Arab, together with a few minor boundary 
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adjustments in the Karkheh swamps, Iran in 
1914 ceded to Turkey about 2,000 square miles 
of potentially oil producing lands in the area 
where the first search for oil had taken place? 
Although these territorial transfers were ef- 
fected, Turkey never ratified the treaty, owing 
to its entry into World War I, late in 1914, as 
an enemy of Great Britain and Russia. 

Because of the risk of fires, a separate port 
for the export of crude oil and petroleum 
products had to be built. This port, with an 
adjacent refinery, now the world’s largest, was 
established seven miles below Khorramshahr on 
the Iranian island of Abadan. It opened in 1912. 
Due to the nature of these liquid cargoes and 
their destinations overseas, the loading of ships 
in the territorial waters of another state posed 
no significant problems at that time, and here 
the river boundary was left unchanged. A town, 
Abádàn, grew up around the port and the re- 
finery. It has now a population in excess of a 
quarter of a million. 


The Effect of World War I 


To prevent tribal unrest in the petroleum 
region the Iranian government permitted the 
stationing of British-Indian troops to guard the 
oilfield, pipelines and ports. Turkey’s entry into 
World War I did not affect these arrangements. 
Rapid occupation of the Turkish side of the 
Shatt al-Arab region by British and British- 
Indian troops assured continued undisturbed 
navigation on the river. In Iranian territory, 
however, tribes allied to Turkey succeeded in 
interrupting pipeline transportation from the 
oilfield to Abadan for three months. 

Up to the outbreak of World War I ocean 
going vessels on the Shatt al-‘Arab used pilots 
from the Iranian offshore island Khark.? Due 
to the requirements of the war, traffic to and 
from Basrah, Khorramshahr and Abadan in- 
creased considerably and additional pilots had to 


5. In a similar transaction between the Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola, the Congo had to cede 
about 2,400 square miles of land in the interior in return for about half a square mile of land and territorial 
water near the port of Matadi at the mouth of the Congo river. For details of the demarcation of the 
Iranian-Turkish boundary see Sir Arnold Wilson, S. W. Persia; A Political Officer's Diary 1907-1914, 


London: Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 267-98. 


6. For about two decades during the 17th century Holland used Khark island as a base for trading with 
the Shatt al-'Arab region and adjoining parts of Iran and Arabia. This tradition of trade probably explains 


the availability of Shatt al-‘Arab pilots on Khark. 
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be recruited and trained. These new pilots were 
mainly recruited from Basrah. Navigation signs 
and lights were also installed to ease traffic on 
the river. Pilots, signs and lights for all ports on 
the Shatt al-Arab came to be controlled by 
British military authorities in Basrah. After 
World War I traffic again increased consider- 
ably, owing to the growth of oil production in 
Iran and the general economic development in 
the parts of Turkey, which, as a result of the 
peace treaties, had become the Mandate of Iraq. 
Already as occupying power the British govern- 
ment established unilaterally the “Basrah Port 
Directorate” which not only controlled the port 
of Basrah and its ancillary activities, but also all 
pilots and navigation aids as well as the river 
police on the Shatt al-'Arab, although these also 
served Iranian ports. Although subsequently 
placed under the authority of the government 
of Iraq, the Bastah Port Directorate (later ré- 
named Basrah Port Authority) remained finan- 
cially independent and collected its revenues 
from all ships using the Shatt al-Arab (ex- 
cluding local dhows), including ships calling 
only at Iranian ports. This position was not 
changed when Iraq became independent arid 
when British and British-Indian troops and of- 
ficials were withdrawn both from Iran and 
Iraq. 

te objected to these unilateral arrangements 
and, apart from sending several protest notes, 
did not recognize the independence of Iraq until 
1929. The recognition was based on a promise 
by Iraq to discuss the status of the Shatt al-‘Arab. 
However, no progress was made in these discus- 
sions as Iran claimed a boundary in the middle 
of the Shatt al-'Arab in continuation of the mid- 
river boundary established off Khorramshahr in 
1913. During these negotiations several minor 
incidents took place after Iran had acquired a 
small navy which, according to reports from 
Iraq, disregarded the pilots and navigation 
signals of the Basrah authorities. In addition, 
the operation of the river police controlled by 
Basrah caused many disputes. In 1934 Iraq com- 
plained about these incidents to the League of 
Nations. In the following hearings Iran alleged 
that the 1913 treaty was invalid despite the 
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territorial transfers, as it had never been rati- 
fied by Turkey. Iran maintained that the middle 
of the river was the boundary: therefore, its 
navy had never violated the territorial waters of 
Iraq and the area of jurisdiction of the Basrah 
authorities. Discussions outside the League of 
Nations continued until 1937 when a treaty be- 
tween Iran and Iraq was signed. This treaty con- 
firmed the territorial transfers of 1913-14 and, 
in addition, established a boundary off the port 
of Abadin at the thalweg (line of greatest 
depth or fastest current in a river), over a 
length of four miles. As the thalweg is close to 
the eastern shore of Abadan island near 


-Abadin port,’ this treaty gave Iran less than the 


middle of the river which it had claimed. Except 
for Khorramshahr and Abadan, this treaty left 
the river boundary where it had been placed by 
the treaty of Erzerum. The 1937 treaty also con- 
firmed that the Statt al-Arab was open to navi- 
gation by ships of all nations, and both Iran 
and Iraq promised to establish a convention re- 
garding pilotage and installation and main- 
tenance of navigation signals and their financ- 
ing within one year. A commission with equal 
representation by Iran and Iraq was to work out 
this convention. In subsequent discussions Iran 
demanded that this commission should have 
executive powers to establish the convention, 
but Iraq maintained that, because it had sover- 
eignty over most of the waters of the Shatt al- 
"Arab, the commission should have only con- 
sultative rights. Given the disagreement over 
the powers of the commission, no convention 
was established and, although the dateline for 
the establishment of the convention was ad- 
vanced from year to year for many years, the 
validity of the treaty remains in doubt to this 
day. 


World War II and Thereafter 


The outbreak of World War II and the 
occupation of Iraq and most of Iran by British 
troops did not affect these issues. Traffic on the 
river again increased and continued to be con- 
trolled exclusively by the Basrah authorities. 
During the war the port of Khorramshahr was 


7. This site had been selected for the port due to the proximity of the thalweg which provides deep 


water close to the shore. 
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connected to the Iranian railroad system, fur- 
ther boosting river traffic. After the war traffic 
continued to grow with the increase of pro- 
duction in the Iranian oilfields and the begin- 
ning of production in the Basrah oilfields of 
Iraq. For the latter inbound cargoes were un- 
loaded at Basrah whilst its crude oil was shipped 
from a new port at al-Fáw, located below Bas- 
tah and entirely within territorial waters of 
Iraq. The Basrah authorities also collected dues 
and supplied pilots and navigation aids for this 
port. Ás a result of the nationalization policies 
of the Iranian government the Iranian petro- 
leum industry was almost completely shut down 
during 1951—54. Traffic to Iranian ports on the 
Shatt al-Arab decreased considerably, and de- 
spite the nationalist policy of the Iranian gov- 
ernment during these years, the boundary dis- 
pute remained dormant. It revived, however, 
with the resumption of oil production in 1954. 
Instead of stressing mainly boundary claims, the 
Iranians began advancing economic arguments 
regarding the collection and dispersal of funds 
by the Basrah authorities. For example, Iran 
claimed that 70 per cent of dues collected from 
ships using the Shatt al-Arab were paid by ships 
calling exclusively at Iranian ports; but that of 
the total dues collected only 40 per cent were 
spent on pilotage and navigational aids in the 
Shatt al-Arab, the remainder being spent on 
improvements of ports in Iraq, incuding an- 
cillary services such as Basrah airport.’ In addi- 
tion, Iran complained about the almost exclu- 
sive use of nationals of Iraq as pilots, who over 
the years had replaced the Iranian pilots from 
Khark island. The dispute grew more serious 
when Iran appointed Iranian river pilots dur- 
ing 1960. Iraqi authorities refused to cooperate 
with Iranian pilots and as a result, the port of 
Abadàn had to close down for nine weeks during 
1961. The closure reduced Iranian oil exports 
seriously and, therefore, Iranian government 
revenues. The Iranian government therefore 
had to withdraw its pilots when the port of 
Abádan was reopened. Since then the Shatt al- 
‘Arab dispute has remained relatively dormant. 
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Effect on the Location of Economic Activities 


During the 1930s the Iranian government 
constructed a railroad from the Caspian Sea to 
the Persian Gulf (Trans-Iranian Railway). In 
consideration of the boundary dispute with Iraq, 
the Iranian government located the Persian 
Gulf terminus of this railroad not at Khor- 
ramshahr but at Bandar Shapür on Khor 
Misa, an inlet from the Persian Gulf about 50 
miles east of Abadan. This deliberate location 
away from the Shatt al-‘Arab was extremely ex- 
pensive. A bridge across the Qarun river at 
Ahvaz had to be built as well as a causeway 
across coastal swamps and a long pier on Khor 
Misi. It was too costly to expand this terminus 
during World War II to handle additional 
traffic. The British government therefore (with 
American aid) built an extension of the Trans- 
Iranian line from Ahvaz to Khorramshahr. This 
extension carries today a much greater volume 
of traffic than the line to Khor Müsa. 

The disputed status of the river boundary— 
and particularly its financial aspects—-has pre- 
vented dredging of the Shatt al-'Arab to greater 
depth. As a result, ships larger than about 
20,000 tons cannot sail on the river, and there 
are frequent delays when more than a few ships 
have to cross the bar at the mouth of the Shatt 
al-Arab during the same high tide. Because of 
these limitations, the oil company then operat- 
ing in Iran decided after World War II to con- 
struct another tanker loading terminal on Khor 
Müsa at Bandar Ma'shür, for the export of 
crude oil. This terminal opened in 1948 and can 
handle 45,000 ton tankers which came into 
service during the 1950s. Without the political 
issues, however, construction of the terminal 
might have been delayed for a few years until 
the acute postwar shortage of materials had 
passed. Construction of this terminal had first 
been considered during the 1930s before any 
tanker larger than 20,000 tons had been built. 
This earlier plan also indicates the significance 
of political considerations in the location of 
development projects in this region. A terminal 


8. During the 16th century al-Fáw had been the site of a Portuguese fort and trading point. 


9. These figures were calculated from material contained in Gehrke, etc., Ibid, 2, 


p. 260, and refer to 


the year 1959. It should be noted that the Port of New York Authority also built and operates the public air- 


ports in the New York region. 
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at Khosrowabad on Abadin island, 17 miles 
below Abadan, opened in 1946, was closed 
down after Bandar Ma'shür on Khor Müsa 
commenced operations. Were it not for politi- 
cal reasons, presumably some other use would 
have been found for the costly installations at 
Khosrawabad. 

Owing to the nature of the dispute, Iraq 
could not envisage dredging the river to greater 
depth to accommodate larger tankers exporting 
crude oil from al-Faw. The oil company operat- 
ing in Iraq, therefore, had to make a decision 
similar to that of the Iranian oil company and, 
having no other alternative, constructed an off- 
shore terminal on an artificial island of steel 
supports west of the river mouth. This terminal, 
Khor Al-Amaya, connected by submarine pipe- 
line to the mainland, was built to handle 65,000 
ton tankers; with an extension it can now han- 
dle tankers of over 100,000 tons. Given the 
great expense involved, construction of this 
terminal was delayed for a few years in the 
hope that a solution of the boundary dispute 
might after all permit dredging the Shatt al- 
"Arab. It should be noted that both Iraq and 
lran indirectly bore some of the construction 
costs of the terminals away from the river, ow- 
ing to their 50:50 profit participations in petro- 
leum operations? As dry cargoes travel mainly 
in ships of under 20,000 tons, Basrah continued 
to be Iraq's only dry cargo port until 1967. In 
that year Iraq opened a new dry cargo port at 

_Umm Qasr on an inlet of the Gulf west of the 
Shatt al-Arab. Although Basrah port will con- 
tinue to be used, Umm Qasr, with its planned 
expansions, can be expected to assume many of 
the functions of the older port. As a result, 
Iraq's use of the river can be expected to con- 
tinue to decline. 

Since about 1960 the further growth in the 
size of tankers (to 300,000 tons now, and even 
larger on the drawing boards) used for the 
transport of crude oil has made the then exist- 
ing Iranian terminals partly obsolete. The 
companies operating in Iran since nationaliza- 
tion (an international consortium) and other 
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companies producing oil in offshore operations 
under Iranian jurisdiction therefore constructed 
new terminals on Khark island in the Persian 
Gulf. These terminals are connected by under- 
water pipelines to the mainland as well as to 
more recently discovered oilfields in the Iranian 
sector of the Persian Gulf and can handle 
tankers of more than 100,000 tons. To some 
extent this relocation of export shipments was 
also caused by the discovery and development 
of oilfields further east from Abadan. In view of 
the decline of traffic on Khor Misa, the Iranian 
government and the consortium converted this 
terminal for the loading of petroleum products 
produced in the Abadan refinery, by the con- 
struction of product pipelines from Abidin to 
Bandar Ma'shir. This relocation of petroleum 
product exports will remove the last Iranian 
petroleum activity from the Shatt al-'Arab, 
Construction of new Iranian dry cargo ports on 
the Persian Gulf (at Bandar ‘Abbas and other 
towns) may also substantially reduce the vol- 
ume of traffic handled in Khorramshahr. 


Irrigation, Diversion and Conclusions 


Due to tidal flows, the waters of the Shatt al- 
"Arab are slightly brackish and can be used on a 
large scale only for drinking and the irrigation 
of date palms. After processing, the water can 
also be used for some other gardening activities 
including production of fodder for dairy farms. 
However, the high cost of processing limits 
widespread use of this water except for oil in- 
dustry services or employees. No disputes re- 
garding this use of Shatt al-'Arab water have so 
far arisen. However, increasing diversion of 
waters for irrigation from the Qarun and the 
Tigris-Euphrates may increase the salinity of 
the Shatt al-‘Arab and thus widen the scope of 
the dispute. In this connection, it should be 
noted that Syria is now planning to construct a 
large irrigation dam (with help from the 
Soviet Union) in its section of the Euphrates 
river. This dam, as other dams in Turkey, may 
seriously reduce the flow of sweet water in the 


10. When the Bandar Ma'shür terminal was built Iran did not yet share in the profits of Iranian oil 
operations on a 50:50 basis. Instead, it received 16 per cent of the profits of its concessionnaires world-wide 
operations. This earlier method of profit sharing probably reduced the incidence of the cost of Bandar 


Ma'shür to Iran. 
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Shatt al-‘Arab, and in the absence of any treaties 
regarding the sharing of waters between Iraq, 
Syria and Turkey, may affect the dispute be- 
tween Iran and Iraq. 

The relocation of petroleum export and dry 
cargo activities from the Shatt al-‘Arab appears 
to have reduced significantly the intensity of 
the river boundary dispute. Some legal experts, 
for example, Gehrke and Kuhn,” believe now 
that the 1937 treaty is valid, despite the non- 
fulfillment of provisions regarding a convention 
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ever, the need for both water and revenue may 
revive the dispute, making the area one of the 
potential trouble spots in the Middle East. 
Creation of a bi-national, multi-purpose, Shatt 

-Arab Authority, organized along the lines 
of the American Tennessee Valley Authority, 
or transformation of the very efficient Basrah 
Port Authority into a wider bi-national organi- 
zation would resolve these problems, now that 
petroleum exports with their significant financial 
aspects are no longer important in the river area 


regulating pilotage and navigational aids. How- ^ itself. 


11. Gehrke, etc., Ibid., 2, p. 340. 


MIDDLE EAST ECONOMIC SURVEY 


The oil industry in the Middle East and North Africa is currently passing through 
one of the most delicate periods in its history. In addition to its normal quota of perennial 
problems, the industry now has to face the far-reaching politico-economic repercussions 
of the Arab-Israeli war. 

In the prevailing atmosphere of uncertainty, access to speedy and reliable information 
about the Arab oil situation is clearly of vital importance to all those who are, in one 
way or another, concerned with the future of Western investments and commercial 
interests in this part of the world. The Middle East Economic Survey, a weekly review 
of news and views on Middle East oil, is particularly well qualified to provide such in- 
formation. 

Written and published in the Middle East, MEES is a subscription-only, no-advertising 
newsletter airmailed every Friday to subscribers all over the world. Its coverage combines 
accurate hard news, depth analysis of oil trends and development, together with an over- 
all view of the climate of opinion in the various oil producing countries—based on on- 
the-spot contact with top oil officials. A subscription to MEES—now in its 11th year 
of publication—will put an invaluable wealth of interpretative experience at your dis- 
posal every week. 

Write to: 
Middle East Economic Survey 
P.O. Box 1224, Beirut, Lebanon 
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LEXICAL INNOVATION THROUGH BORROW- 
ING IN MODERN STANDARD ARABIC, by 
Majed F. Sa’id. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Program in Near Eastern Studies, 
1967. Princeton Near East Papers no. 6. 
x + 123 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by R. Bayly Winder 


Based on a broadly representative sample 
of modern Arabic writings, this little volume 
classifies borrowed innovations in Arabic ac- 
cording to a strict set of criteria—loan forms, 
loan shifts and loan blends. It is the most im- 
portant work in the field and will be of interest 
both to those studying lexical innovation as 
a general phenomenon and to those trying to 
understand what is happening to the Arabic 
lexicon as it confronts the twentieth century. 

* * EF 

The following lines, with the encouragement 
of the editor, deal with a more important topic, 
that of a man, Majed F. Sa'id, who died at the 
age of thirty-nine in 1966. It is hoped that this 
simple tribute to Professor Sa'id's memory will 
adequately reflect the common feelings ex- 
pressed by his many professional friends and 
colleagues. 

Majed was born in Ramallah, Palestine, and 
came to the United States to pursue under- 
graduate study at Georgetown University, from 
which he was graduated with a BS. in lin- 
guistics in 1954 (with high honors), and 
subsequently with a M.A. Professor Sa'id then 


entered a period in which he alternated be- 
tween graduate work in the Department of 
Oriental Studies at Princeton University and 
the post of linguist at the Foreign Service 
Institute’s Arabic training center in Beirut. In 
1960 Majed Sa'id joined the Department of 
Oriental Studies at Princeton as a lecturer in 
Arabic and was appointed associate professor 
in 1964, the same year that the doctoral degree 
—for which he wrote the dissertation under 
“review”—was conferred to him. 

Dr. Sa'id's other major publications include 
co-authorship of the standard textbook for 
spoken “Syrian” Arabic and one of the two 
major American-produced texts on Moroccan 
Arabic. By a curious quirk of fate the author 
of the other, Richard S. Harrell, was also struck 
down, well before his fortieth birthday, to 
make a twin deprivation in Arabic and lin- 
guistics from which the country will not soon 
recover. Beyond publications, Professor Sa'id's 
other contributions include being co-ordinator, 
for several years, of the pioneering Inter- 
University Summer Schools in Near Eastern 
Languages and playing a leading róle in the 
Arabic workshops which have made a contri- 
bution to the improvement of pedagogy, test- 
ing, eż al. in the Arabic field. It is safe to say 
that there was hardly an enterprise in the field 
of Arabic teaching and linguistics in which 
Majed Sa'id was not involved. In addition, 
those who had the good fortune to pursue their 
interest in lisan al-malz'ikab under his direction 
will testify to the enthusiasm and skill tbat he 
brought to his task. 

Majed Sa'id combined within himself several 
pleasing sets of characteristics. These included: 
personally, a dignified pride in his 'urgbab but 
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refusal to allow it to interfere with personal or 
professional relations; linguistically, an instinc- 
tive interest in spoken language forms but an 
academician's concern for the minutiae of 
classical Arabic grammatical norms; culturally, 
a deep professional commitment to his disci- 
pline but a broad concern for other types of 
human expression. All these characteristics 
were informed by a merry, laughing sense of 
humor and a particular love of children—his 
own naturally but others as well. 
Wa-inna ilayhi rajfün. 


«^ R. BAYLY WINDER is the chairman of the depart- 
ment of Near Eastern languages and literatures 
at New York University. 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE East: Prs Discovery 
AND DEVELOPMENT, Third Edition, by 
Stephen H. Longrigg. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968. 519 pages. Appen. 
Maps. Index. $11.20. 


Reviewed by David H. Finnie 


It is an honor to welcome the third edition 
of this standard work by the dean of Middle 
East oil historians. Brigadier Longrigg's classic 
has been with us in previous editions for 
almost fifteen years, and it remains a valuable 
source, enriched particularly by the author's 
personal involvement over many years. He re- 
calls, for example, the sturdy indignation with 
which the oil companies in Iraq in the 1920s 
viewed the claims of the heirs of Sultan ‘Abd 
al-Hamid, "That any one of the successor states 
should at any time concede any part of these 
claims remained inconceivable” (p. 68); and 
the British position in the Gulf in that era, 
“One of well-earned primacy but equally of 
. thankless effort and expense; . . . invasion by 
outside Powers or interests into so backward 
and sensitive a world was not likely to be 
welcomed” (p. 99); and the Saudi negotiations 
of 1933 in which Brigadier Longrigg himself 
was unsuccessfully involved on behalf of IPC, 
“The IPC directors were slow and cautious in 
their offers and would speak only of rupees 
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when gold was demanded; their negotiator, so 
handicapped, could do little” (p. 107). 

As he proceeds in an orderly way, country 
by country, down through the decades, the 
author provides an immense amount of detail 
not readily available elsewhere, such as dates 
of discoveries, rates of production, names of 
important officials (especially in the compan- 
ies), numbers of employees and revenues to 
governments, In discussing the various contro- 
versial issues that have arisen from time to 
time, he summarizes each situation fairly while 
exercising his author's prerogative to judge the 
rights and wrongs. There may well be those 
who will not share Longrigg's point of view 
in every case, but no one could say that he has 
taken liberties with the facts. 

The chapters covering the period since 1960 
are entirely new. Continuing with the detailed 
treatment characteristic of earlier chapters, he 
also identifies and describes new features that 
condition today's oil scene: chronic over- 
capacity leading to a buyer's market; the advent 
of newcomers to the industry; political evo- 
lution and instability; new forms of agreements 
between companies and governments, and tlie 
tise of state oil companies. Throughout the 
discussion of these factors, however, one is 
bound to notice a certain skimpiness in the 
coverage of the various cross currents of opin- 
ion and policy among the oilmen of the Middle 
East itself. It seems a pity, for example, that so 
little mention is made of such leading figures 
as Pachahchi, Rübani, Bazzaz, "Uqayli, Yamani, 
Yünis, Tahir and Wattári—all of whom have 
played a highly significant róle in the develop- 
ment of Middle East oil policies during the 
1960s. 

At any event, the validity of Longrigg’s final 
conclusion is inescapable: "The main task of 
providing the world with the next century's 
demand for energy—that is, for fuel—seems 
therefore ineluctably to belong to the Middle 
Eastern oilfields” (p. 475). This statement 
carries an important warninp: the West will 
overlook the strategic and economic impor- 
tance of Middle East oil resources only at its 
peril. 

In sum, Brigadier Longrigg has provided us 
with a useful updating of the facts and figures, 
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presented with grace, dignity and painstaking 
attention to detail. In a wry footnote (p. 356), 
the author discloses that on General Qàsim's 
bedside table, after his murder in 1963, was 
found the second edition of this very book. It 
is secure in its place as an authoritative intro- 
duction to a complex and fascinating subject. 


<& David H. FINNIE, author of Desert Enterprise: 
The Middle East Oil Industry in its Local Envi- 
ronment, is with an international oil company. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus: CONFLICT AND CONCILIATION, 
1954-1958, by Stephen G. Xydis. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1967. xviii + 
563 pages. Appen. Notes. Bibl Index. 
$15.00. 


Reviewed by James Barros 


This study is largely based on the papers of 
Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza who, during most 
of the years covered in this study of the Cyprus 
question, was the Greek Foreign Minister, or 
as Mr. Xydis calls him, the "External Decision 
Maker." It is also based on information con- 
veyed by innumerable individuals involved in 
Greece's diplomatic efforts in placing the 
Cyprus question before the United Nations 
and other international organizations, as well 
as on the Greek Parliamentary debates and 
Greek materials either unknown here or not 
readily accessible in this country as, for 
example, the unedited memoirs of Colonel 
George Grivas. 

With this type of material in hand, it is only 
natural to expect an unusual book. Mr. Xydis 
has not disappointed us. Indeed, being a multi- 
faceted volume, it appeals to varied interests. 
To begin with, no one studying Cyprus road 
to independence can overlook this meticulously 
detailed account which, as a result of its unique 
documentation, presents mainly the Greek side 
to this complex problem, as Mr. Xydis readily 
admits. Aside from this value, it is a significant 
contribution to an understanding of the politi- 
cal process in the United Nations General 
Assembly. For it shows clearly and even more 
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important empirically—a quality lacking in so 
much of the theoretical and abstractional 
literature dealing with international organi- 
zation—how a small state, in this case Greece, 
behaved and how it used the world organi- 
zation as an instrument of foreign policy to 
promote a national goal which it found it 
could not promote through bilateral diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Mr. Xydis’ book also gives valuable insights 
into the workings of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as an organ for resolving inter- 
allied differences, and especially into the activi- 
ties of its Secretary-General, in this instance 
the Belgian, Paul-Henri Spaak. Another facet 
of the work is its illumination of the investi- 
gatory activities of the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the Council of Europe to which the 
Greeks appealed in an attempt to embarrass 
the British government over its repressive poli- 
cies in Cyprus. 

On these- grounds alone, the book would be 
important. However, Mr. Xydis study is also 
important for other reasons. Its lucid discussion 
and description of the complex interrelation- 
ships between Averoff-Tossizza, Colonel Grivas 
and Archbishop and  Ethnarch Makarios 
(whose position as both temporal and spiritual 
leader has not often been understood but is 
succinctly described in this volume) shows the 
intricacies involved in waging unconventional 
warfare and using it politically. This guerilla 
warfare carried out by Colonel Grivas, officially 
unacknowledged by the Greeks, produced at 
least in the British Embassy in Athens intelli- 
gence activities, so-called “black operations,” 
much to the embarrassment of the British 
Ambassador, Sir Charles Peake, trying to un- 
cover links between the Greek government and 
the activities of Colonel Grivas on Cyprus. 

For the American reader, the study . is 
interesting since it shows Washington’s use of 
the United Nations during a period of some- 
what declining United States influence over 
members of the world organization because of 
the influx of a considerable number of new 
members especially from the Afro-Asian world. 
The desire to maintain the unity of NATO in 
the eastern Mediterranean placed Washington 
—a genetically anticolonial state—whose 
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policy makers had repeatedly branded neutral- 
ism as immoral in a position where it had to 
follow a policy of neutralism that inevitably 
was to the advantage of the most powerful 
parties to the dispute. 

Deftly handled is the interplay between 
foreign and domestic politics, the conflict be- 
tween the Greek government and its Prime 
Minister, Constantine Karamanlis, the “Central 
Decision-Maker," as Mr. Xydis calls him, and 
the Greek opposition, the "Aspiring Decision- 
Makers," as is shown by a judicious use of the 
Greek Parliamentary debates, also repeated on 
the British side in the confrontation at West- 
minster between the Conservative governments 
and their Labour opposition. 

Let us hope that somewhat similar studies 
giving the Turkish, not to mention the British 
and American sides to this dispute, will soon 
follow. If they should match Mr. Xydis’ ex- 
cellent study in impartiality, in erudition, and 
in use of the English language, a number of 
disciplines will be the gainers. 
< JAMES BARROS is a professor in the department 


of government at Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 


EGYPT 


LIBERAL NATIONALISM IN EGYPT: RISE AND 
FALL OF THE WAFD PARTY, by Zaheer M. 
Quraishi. Delhi: Alwaz Publishers, 1967. vii 
-+ 245 pages. Bibl. Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by James Janbowski 


The Egyptian Wafd, the premier political 
organization of Egypt in the first half of the 
twentieth century, has long been an imperfectly 
understood phenomenon. Its own size, scope, 
and longevity, the absence of memoirs by its 
leaders, and the relative prolixity of its oppon- 
ents all have contributed to obfuscating its 
history. Fortunately, Professor Quraishi's most 
recent work goes a long way towards ending 
this state of affairs. He has undertaken a full 
scale study of the Wafd, its organization and 
policies, its internal divisions and external 
rivalries, from its inception in 1918 to its end 
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in 1953. The task was a massive one, and the 
result is not a definitive history of the party. 
But it is the most valuable preliminary contri- 
bution to the study of the Wafd to date. 

The work is strongest on the Wafd's origi- 
nal evolution, from 1918 to 1924, and on its 
Organization and internal history thereafter. 
Utilizing an impressive array of sources— 
virtually all the relevant published historical 
and memoir literature in Arabic, selected 
Egyptian newspapers and periodicals, inter- 
views with numerous party leaders, and the 
invaluable private memoirs of Fakhri ‘Abd 
al-Nür—the author has clarified many of the 
obscurities surrounding the Wafd’s original 
rise to its eminent position in Egyptian poli- 
tics. Perhaps the work’s major contribution is 
to isolate and explain the crucial róle of 
younger Wafdists and their various committees 
in the “revolutionary” struggle of 1919-1923. 
While the resulting portrayal of the Wafd's 
early years may be somewhat overly urban 
oriented, ignoring the róle of the landlords and 
the ‘vmad in the countryside, it is nevertheless 
a major contribution to the study of the Wafd. 

For the long period from 1923 onwards, 
when the Wafd abandoned its revolutionary 
orientation and became a parliamentary organi- 
zation operating within the existing system, 
Professor Quraishi similarly contributes a 
lucid, if less detailed, picture of the Wafd’s 
organizational shifts and internal divisions. He 
is particularly perceptive in identifying the 
shifting socio-economic orientations which the 
leadership of the party passed through due to 
its various schisms. In a work of this scope, 
errors of omission and cases of provocative in- 
terpretation are of course inevitable. Two of 
these worth mentioning are the author's state- 
ment that the Wafd evolved a youth organi- 
zation only in the mid-1930s (the General 
Confederation of Young Wafdist Committees 
was created in 1951), and his judgement that 
the Makram ‘Ubayd schism of 1942 was “the 
most serious of its kind" (the al-Nuqráshi- 
Ahmad Mahir schism of 1937 was, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, that which created the un- 
bridgable gap between the younger generation 
and the landed aristocracy, a gap which para- 
lyzed the organization in its later years). 
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In regard to the policies of the Wafd, the 
work is slightly weaker. Forced—by the 
massiveness of the study—to adopt a shotgun 
approach to Egyptian periodical literature (że, 
surveying only the issues of certain key dates), 
the policies of the Wafd presented are largely 
those of Zaghlül and then Nahhis, with the 
ideological cross currents between lesser lead- 
ers and the clash of subsidiary forces within 
the organization largely ignored. 

The weakest portion of the work is its intro- 
ductory chapter on Egypt in the nineteenth 
century. Here the author's use of recent English 
language sources is inadequate (the major 
works of Albert Hourani, James Heyworth- 
Dunne, and Ronald Robinson and John 
Gallagher on the nineteenth century are not 
mentioned), and the resulting survey is sketchy 
and markedly anti-British. 

The book includes three appendices, the first 
giving the 1918 Constitution of the Wafd, the 
second being an extremely useful listing of the 
membership of the Wafd’s successive High 
Commands and ministries (annotated with re- 
marks on key figures), and third giving election 
statistics. 


Q JAMES JANKOWSKI is an assistant professor in the 
department of history at the University of Col- 
orado, Boulder, Colorado. 


MODERN EGYPT, by Tom Little. New York: 
Praeger, 1967. xii + 276 pages. Bibl. Map. 
Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by John S. Badean 


This volume is a rewritten and updated 
version of the author's Egypt which appeared 
in 1958 as part of Benn's "Nations of the 
Modern World” series. The treatment of the 
subject follows that of the earlier work, with 
considerable use of portions of the original 
text (despite the publishers claim that the 
"present work is almost entirely new"). As in 
the first book, the approach is essentially that 
of a careful and perceptive reporter, concerned 
for the precise nature and order of events 
rather than for far-reaching political analysis. 
Thus the author is more interested in what 
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went on in “modern Egypt” than in the forces 
which operated to modernize it. This gives the 
book its chief value; it is a well written account 
of Egyptian affairs, particularly from the end 
of the First World War to the present time. 

Events after 1956 are surveyed in a series of 
chapters dealing with the union with Syria, 
foreign relations, economic and social develop- 
ment, the Yemen war and the 1967 war with 
Israel. While there is much useful material 
here, in general the reviewer did not find this 
account as illuminating as that covering the 
eatlier period. It would appear that in a num- 
ber of places the author wrote from general 
sources rather than from personal presence in 
the situation, as he had been through the open- 
ing years of the Revolution. 

In discussing the Yemen war, the author 
neglects the important róle of the United 
States in securing the disengapement agree- 
ment, which he (mistakenly) ascribes to Dr. 
Ralph Bunche. It was in fact Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker, special emissary of President 
Kennedy, who negotiated the agreement and 
thus paved the way for the United Nations 
peace-keeping force. Nor is it accurate to as- 
cribe the American recognition of the Yemen 
Republican government to the principle that 
"it controlled the country" 'The American 
recognition was a part of the Kennedy di- 
plomacy of dialogue and was influenced by the 
fact that the rapid recognition of the new 
régime by the Soviet bloc threatened to polarize 
the American position in the Arab world, mak- 
ing the Soviets appear as the supporters of 
progress with the United States wedded to de- 
fend the traditional system. 

The closing chapter on “War with Israel" 
does little to illumine some of the basic 
problems of that amazing episode, What was 
the Soviet róle in the UAR's brinkmanship? 
Why did Egypt revise its estimates of its mili- 
tary strength in the spring of 1967, disastrously 
concluding that it could match and overreach 
Israel? What were Nüsir's political and diplo- 
matic objectives that made him willing to risk 
conflict, although apparently he did not intend 
the conflict actually to break out? Perhaps 
questions like these could not be answered in 
a book published so soon after the event, yet 
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one would have expected the author at least to 
have raised the questions in the course of his 
diagnosis, 

Recognizing that some of the accounts of 
recent years are not as illuminating as those of 
the earlier period (up to the 1956 crisis), this 
is still one of the best books for the intelligent 
lay reader to use in forming an accurate picture 
of the events and developments of modern 
Egypt, from the rise of the monarchy in 1922 
to the debacle in 1967. 


Q JOHN S. BADEAU is the director of the Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University, New York. 


IRAN 


RELIGION AND REBELLION IN IRAN: THE 
IRANIAN TOBACCO PROTEST OF 1891-1892, 
by Nikki R. Keddie. New York: Humani- 
ties Press, Inc, 1966. 163 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Hafez Farman Farmayan 


It is probably no exaggeration to state that 
the Persian constitutional revolution has been 
the most significant socio-political event in the 
history of Islamic Persia, and that the truly 
modern history of Persia begins with this 
event. It appears that Persian writers of the 
20th century have long been aware of this 
fact (although in some cases perhaps subcon- 
sciously ), because the only valuable works of an 
historical nature written in Persian since 1907 
have dealt solely with the constitutional his- 
tory of Persia.* Yet incredibly, in the English- 
speaking world until the present time only one 
scholar has written extensively on the subject. 
He was the famous orientalist Edward G. 
Browne who, aflame with hope for Persia's 
modern destiny, hurridly put together a book 
of source materials during the heat of the 
political crisis, calling it Persian Revolution. 
It is certainly to E. G. Browne's credit that 
when after balf a century a publisher wanted 
to produce a book on the Persian constitutional 
revolution, he brought to market a reprint of 
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Browne's old work, now obsolete in the light 
of fresh materials available today. 

Thus far the disappearance of obsolescence 
in dealing with this subject in English is due 
mainly to the efforts of two feminine scholars, 
Miss Ann Lambton of London University and 
Nikki Keddie of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Miss Keddie's researches are most 
welcome in the United States, especially when it 
appears that her present work is but a part of a 
larger, more ambitious project which shall cover 
the background and course of the Persian con- 
stitutional revolution. Religion and. Rebellion in 
Iran is a scholarly, factual account of the mass 
movements of 1891-1892 against the tobacco 
monopoly which had been given to an English 
company. The book is based primarily on orig- 
inal manuscript sources from the British For- 
eign Office, and secondarily on a large number 
of materials, both Persian and Western, from 
sources perhaps less resounding, but neverthe- 
less dependable on the whole. Miss Keddie tells 
the story exhaustively but briefly: The Shah of 
Persia gave a concession to a British firm which, 
had it come into full activity and had it been 
permitted to operate to the limits of the con- 
cession, would have been in a position to con- 


-trol the production, distribution, sale and export 


of all tobacco in Persia for a period of fifty 
years. The concession immediately became a 
source of contention. It was abhorred for various 
reasons by two extremely influential elements 
in Persian society, the clergy and the merchant 
class. Furthermore it greatly increased tensions 
in the already bitterly contested Anglo-Russian 
rivalry in Persia. Eventually, under unremitting 
pressure from nearly all sides, the Shah was 
forced to cancel the concession. As a result of 
this action his position was severely weakened 
in the face of the rising power of the clergy. 
Russian imperialism was strengthened and the 
Shah and his ministers fell more deeply under 
its influence. 

Ultimately the British were able to regain the 
loss of power suffered when they were forced 
to accept withdrawal of the concession. This 
they accomplished by granting a large loan to 


* See my Annotated Bibliography of Persian Printed Materials on Constitutional History of Iran, Tehran, 1966. 
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the Shah who was in desperate need of funds 
with which to meet the demands for compensa- 
tion by the company for its loss of the conces- 
sion. Thus it was not actually the concession but 
the use of the concession as a weapon against 
the Shah by his foes which constituted the basis 
of the tobacco protests of 1891-1892. The loser 
in this moil of internal politics and foreign 
imperialism was the Shah, who lost his power 
of royal authority and finally his life in his 
struggle to defend the ancient forms of Persian 
autocracy. From the date of his assassination the 
way was open for chaos, anarchy and finally a 
revolution of national proportions which toward 
its end became, providentially, a truly reforma- 
tive movement. It is this background of inter- 
play of politics and imperialism which provides 
the material for Miss Keddie's monograph. 
The first chapter of her work provides a 
useful introduction to some aspects of Russo- 
British rivalry in Persia, as well as brief bio- 
graphical sketches of two men, Seyyed Jamal 
al-Din and Mirza Malkam Khan, who, according 
to most writers on the subject, were instru- 
mental in shaping the events which galvanized 
revolutionary thought into action in Persia. In 
the two main chapters which follow the be- 
ginnings of unrest are explained in their rela- 
tion to the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Persia: the 
growing complexity of power politics convinced 
the British minister, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, that a policy of encouraging concessions 
and British investment in Persia should be pur- 
sued as a bulwark against further Russian 
penetration. Wolff proceeded to act upon his 
assessment of the situation without, according 
to the author, first informing the Foreign 
Office, and busily engaging in “promoting 
British concessions and investments, a policy 
which some more experienced observers . . 
thought could culminate only in Russian 
counter-action which would ultimately hurt the 
British position.” (p. 37). Presenting in this 
connection interesting information from French 
diplomatic correspondence and from Persian 
sources, Miss Keddie explains how a credulous 
Shah in dire need of additional fiscal resources 
was seduced in London by Wolff and his 
associates, and how through substantial bribes 
the concessioners secured the support of persons 
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in the governments of both countries. Next 
Miss Keddie deals with the actual mass protests 
against the tobacco concession which began 
during the spring of 1891 and occurred in 
various Persian cities before their purpose was 
accomplished. The course of events as seen 
through the observant eyes of foreign diplomats 
and European residents in Persia at that time 
are fully explained. There are detailed descrip- 
tions of the activities of the zlema, the mer- 
chants, interested Persians abroad, and the Shah 
and his government. Miss Keddie has given a 
factual account here, based on careful study of 
British, French and Russian sources unexposed 
until now. 

A concluding chapter makes it clear that the 
tobacco protests were a major victory over the 
Shah and his government. The outstanding 
features of this victory were: (1) “an increase 
in the wlema’s political power in subsequent 
years,” (2) “a great increase in the prestige and 
power of the Russians. . . and a corresponding 
decline in the British position;” (3) “dampened 
British enthusiasm for Persian investments;” 
and (4) Persians realized “for the first time 
that it was possible to win out against the Shah 
and foreign interests.” Finally the author in one 
of her few interpretive statements presents the 
following conclusion: “If the tobacco movement 
pointed the way to win victories from the 
government, it also left the ambiguous legacy 
of peculiar coalitions of nationalists, reformers, 
and religious leaders whose opposition to the 
government masked very different aims... . 
Though these coalitions could often achieve 
specific aims, they were always hampered by the 
powerful presence of those who had little or no 
interest in modernizing reforms.” Six appen- 
dices provide more information, including direct 
quotations, on the activities of the wlema, the 
agitations of Seyyed Jamal al-Din and his 
followers, and the views taken by the British 
press towards the tobacco movement. The book 
contains a glossary of terms and a most impres- 
sive bibliography of around a hundred items, 
which includes documents, books, and articles 
in European languages as well as in Persian. 

Altogether Religion and Rebellion im Iran 
will be best appreciated by those students of 
modern Persian history who have read most of 
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the available books on this subject and are now 
searching for new sources and fresh clues point- 
ing to unresearched areas which they may wish 
to study. The book can serve also as an excellent 
model of research for graduate students who 
may choose for their dissertations other well- 
defined subjects from an almost unlimited and 
untouched atray of topics in modern Persian 
history. Miss Keddie deserves the gratitude of 
interested scholars for producing this fine mono- 
graph. May she continue to provide such papers 
in the near future as her work progresses on her 
larger project. 

CO HAFEZ FARMAN FARMAYAN is visiting professor 

of history at The University of 'Texas at Austin. 


ISRAEL 


ISRAEL, by Chaim Bermant. New York: Walker, 
1967. 224 pages. Index. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Howard M. Sachar 


This volume was commissioned by Thames 
and Hudson in England (Walker in the United 
States) as another in its “New Nations and 
Peoples Library.” The format of the project, 
as the dust jacket blandly states, is to give "an 
account of the modern political, social, cultural 
and economic background of a particular 
country." Tbe implication is plain, if unstated, 
that the accounts are to be objective rather than 
partisan, factual rather than provocative. At 
first these standards appear unlikely of fulfill- 
ment in the case of Israel. One may describe the 
climate, the geography, the archaeology, perhaps 
even the sociology and anthropology of Israel 
without partisanship or provocation. But one 
wonders if the historical and political back- 
ground of this fractious and controversial land 
be “objectively” described without reducing the 
account to the level of a civics primer or a 
travel handbook. 

It is a testimony to Chaim Bermant’s skill that 
he accomplishes his assigned task remarkably 
well, even uncannily well, and does so on a 
mature and scholarly level. He addresses himself 
to the rise of Jewish and Arab nationalism in 
the pre-World War I era, to the clash of those 
rival nationalisms in the period of the British 
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mandate, and to the triumph of Israeli sover- 
eignty in Palestine during the wars of 1948, 
1956 and 1967. In each instance, the narrative 
is presented in a fair and factual manner. A 
Jew and a former citizen of Israel, Bermant 
evinces unusual restraint in his treatment of 
such thorny issues as the Palestine refugees, 
Arab infiltration and Israeli retaliation. The 
data is related and summarized even handedly, 
with the heat of passion mercifully absent. Thus, 
he states: “On the face of it . . . Arabs [of 
Israel] have been making great strides socially, 
economically, in health, education and welfare; 
but they still suffer from the great deal of 
discrimination, petty harassment and a sense of 
injustice." (p. 184). 

Conversely, in his discussion of such compara- 
tively technical matters as Israel's political and 
social institutions, Bermant avoids purely factual 
recitation and enlivens his account with pungent 
and incisive evaluations. He observes that "the 
old Yishuv [pre-Zionist settlement] . . . was 
content to devote itself to sacred studies, con- 
fident in the belief that in the last resort that 
the Lord would provide . . . Although Israel is 
today very much of this world, a wholly secular 
state, this belief continues to affect economic 
policy. She defines her priorities first and thinks 
about paying for them later in the unstated hope 
that something will somehow appear to balance 
the account" (p. 157). Bermant's insights— 
whether on the byzantinism of the Israeli civil 
service, the heavy hand of its labor federation or 
the clash of its occidental and oriental cultures 
—are almost invariably true to the mark. He 
knows the country, limns it succinctly, pithily 
and honestly. In this case, at least, the publisher's 
stated goal has been admirably attained. Israel 
is there, on every page. 


CO HOWARD M. SACHAR is a professor in the depart- 
ment of history at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


LEBANON 


CENTRAL BANKING IN LEBANON, by Antoine 
E. Asseily. Beirut: Khayats, 1967. xvii + 189 
pages. Notes. Tables. Bibl. No price indi- 
cated. 
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Reviewed by Orville J. McDiarmid 


Perhaps the most revealing remark in Dr. 
Asseily's book is that "this [the establishment 
of a central bank] has been the most important 
development in Lebanese banking history since 
the Banking Secrecy Law of 1956." One has the 
impression, however, that the earlier measure, 
in the eyes of most observers including perhaps 
the author, is still by far the more important. 
Lebanon has long thrived on financial laissez 
faire to complement its entrepót róle in finance, 
trade and related services. Furthermore, its 
banks have been largely conduits for the invest- 
ment outside Lebanon of foreign and domestic 
savings (notably the surplus cash of the oil-rich 
Arabs) rather than purveyors of credit for the 
domestic market. Their access to the resources 
of non-Lebanese home offices or associate insti- 
tutions abroad has taken cate of their liquidity 
problem without the need for a Lebanese 
banker's bank. These circumstances and a Swiss- 
like adherence to a strict code of depositor pro- 
tection against the prying eyes of even the most 
circumspect of officialdoms for long arrayed the 
banks of Lebanon against the establishment of 
a central bank even after such institutions had 
become firmly ensconced in such unlikely Mid- 
dle Eastern habitats as Kuwayt. 

Dr. Asseilys narrative would have been a 
good deal more interesting and informative if 
he had told us something more of this struggle 
over the establishment of the Central Bank of 
Lebanon rather than dwelling so long and, to 
this reviewer, largely irrelevantly on arid finan- 
cial statistics of dubious authenticity. For 
example, one looks in vain for an answer to just 
why the central bank advocates finally won, even 
before the Intrabank episode provided evidence 
that some scrutiny of bank investment practices 
might not be superfluous even if irritating. One 
feels that the author was himself, perhaps sub- 
consciously, a partisan as well as a victim of the 
Banking Secrecy Law psychology. 

This book does contain many useful insights 
about a (at least to the reviewer) quite new 
terrain. The generally deflationary róle of the 
state budget has contributed to the banking 
community's rôle since the banks could expand 
credit to the private sector without inflationaty 
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consequences. However, the preference of the 
Lebanese banks is for foreign currency deposits 
so that they can lend in foreign currency with- 
out incurring exchange risks. The familiar dis- 
tinction between monetary (demand) and non- 
monetaty deposits has even less relevance to 
liquidity problems in Lebanon than elsewhere 
because of the low rates of turnover of all types 
of deposits. 

The author correctly sees one essential róle 
of the Central Bank as that of helping in the 
task of balancing the surplus of short term funds 
against the shortage of long term lending 
needed for Lebanon’s industrial and agricultural 
development. The need for its help in the 
establishment of medium and long term credit 
institutions rather than the customary credit 
control functions of central banks in developed 
countries should guide its operations. Thus he 
suggests a mix of normal central banks assets 
heavily blended with longer term securities, 
This pragmatic approach to a prescription for 
the róle of central banks is quite refreshing. 


© ORVILLE J. MCDIARMID is an economic advisor 
to the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


SOVIET 
CENTRAL ASIA 


RUSSIA'S PROTECTORATES IN CENTRAL ASIA: 
BUKHARA AND KHIVA, 1865-1924, by Sey- 
mour Becker. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. xiv + 310 pages. Notes. 
Maps. Appen. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Richard A. Pierce 


Once little known, Soviet Central Asia has in 
the last fifteen years become increasingly fa- 
miliar to Western scholarship. Despite diff- 
culties regarding source material, a number of 
fundamental studies have been produced. Most 
of these are thematic in nature, with particular 
attention devoted to questions of nationalism, 
culture and economic development. Others have 
surveyed events in particular areas or periods. 
This detailed, well written book deals with the 
two principal native states—the demographic, 
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economic and cultural core of the region— 
during the pivotal period in which they were 
brought into the modern world by the West- 
ernized Russian state. Though in many ways it- 
self traditional and non-Western, this state was 
paradoxically the agent of modernization for 
Central Asia and other backward regions under 
its control. Bukhara and Khiva, like the native 
states of India, were allowed to retain their 
rulers and a degree of political autonomy; they 
were preserves, for some years, of the medieval 
type of society which in surrounding areas was 
slowly giving way before modern political and 
economic patterns. 

Becker divides his study into four parts, The 
first, on the Russian conquest, gives the essen- 
tials of the complex story of Russian-Bukharan 
relations, relations with other powers (chiefly 
Great Britain) and why and how Russia took 
the region. The second, “the period of neglect,” 
covers the years after the conquest when Russia 
was content to leave Bukhara alone. During this 
time Bukhara was dependent in foreign affairs 
and required no expenditures to keep it in line 
though at the same time it provided Russia 
with little profit. The third part, “the Russian 
presence,” shows how in the 1880s Russian- 
Bukharan relations were transformed with con- 
struction of the Central Asian railway, accession 
of a new Amir, formation of the Russian 
political agency and beginning of Russian settle- 
ment and enterprise, and finally with demands 
by some Russians for further reform and out- 
right annexation. The fourth part on the revolu- 
tion traces events during the time of the Pro- 
visional Government, the Bolshevik Revolution, 
the shortlived regaining of independence by the 
two states, the Civil War and the “second Rus- 
sian conquest.” With the latter, a conscious 
effort towards modernization began to be made, 
in all fields, which has placed the Soviet Central 
Asian republics decades ahead of their neigh- 
bors. 

Inspite of the scope of his topic, the author's 
careful analysis and periodization keeps the 
reader abreast of events at all times. This book 
will be indispensable to any future study of 
Central Asia. Its value is enchanced by its high 
technical level: documentation is excellent, 
there are many interesting illustrations, three 
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maps, three treaty texts, a lengthy annotated 
bibliography, a glossary and an index. 


€ RICHARD A. PIERCE is a professor of history at 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 


SUDAN 


PRISONERS OF THE MAHDI, by Byron Farwell. 
London: Longmans, 1967. xxii + 335 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. Index. 50s. 


Reviewed by Richard Hill 


Until lately there has existed an unbridged 
gulf between Western popular and Western 
scholarly literature on the Middle East. It was 
either Shaykhs and Harems or The Encyclopae- 
dia of Islam, Robert Hichens or Hamilton Gibb. 
Each category avoided the other and there was 
no point of junction. The consequence was to 
create in Europe and America two totally dif- 
ferent, often contradictory, outlooks on the 
people of the Middle East, with damaging re- 
sults to the quality of Western popular thinking 
on Middle Eastern themes. 

Prisoners of the Mahdi is one of a genre of 
books which are helping to bridge this danger- 
ous dichotomy. These books owe their present 
vogue to the rise since World War II of a 
more sophisticated public taste in historical 
literature through the expansion of education 
and the growth of libraries and book clubs in 
the English-speaking world. They are normally 
distinguished by attractive production, an ab- 
sence of chauvinism, impeccable English, un- 
exacting bibliographies and an ideological stand- 
point of up to two generations in arrear. 

The book under review is the story, as told 
by themselves in their published memoirs, of 
three European prisoners of the Mahdist gov- 
ernment in the Sudan between 1883 and 1898: 
Josef Obrwalder, Rudolf Slatin and Karl Neu- 
feld. The weakness of this approach is that it is 
in the last resort uncritical; the captives’ ac- 
counts are set down without much fundamental 
inquity as to their objectivity. Ex-prisoners do 
not usually write with sweet reasonableness of 
their former captors, But Mr. Farwell may 
fairly object that his tale is for the intelligent 
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general reader who wishes to be intelligently 
entertained, not for the stuffy scholar in pursuit 
of drab truth. Nevertheless, while it would be 
inappropriate to run too fine a critical comb 
through this work, the following mistakes 
should be corrected in a second printing: Ber- 
berines or Barabra do not inhabit Berber but 
they inhabit the Nile Valley adjoining the 
Egyptian frontier and the Atbara Valley near 
Khashm al-Qirbah (p. xiii); Dr. J. Zurbuchen's 
correct designation in English was not sanitary 
inspector but medical officer of health (p. 108); 
. it is not true that no Egyptian officer in 
Kitchener's army held a rank above lieutenent- 
colonel (p. 294); for first, read second, cataract 
(p. 299); not Kitchener the Sirdar, but his 
brother, Col. F. W. Kitchener, campaigned 
against the Khalifah in Kordofan (p. 318); the 
Sudan Civil Service was not renamed the Sudan 
Political Service as the Civil Service and its 
junior offspring, the Political Service, co-existed 
(p. 322); the fate of Umm al-Shul is not un- 
known—-among her descendants was a director 
of Sudan Surveys in Khartum (p. 330) and 
lastly, it is Stotzingen, not Stotzinger (p. 331). 
< RICHARD HILL is a visiting professor in the de- 


partment of history at Simon Fraser University 
in British Columbia, Canada. 


TURKEY 
NAZIM HIKMET: SELECTED POEMS, translated 


into English by Taner Baybars. London: Cape 
Editions, 1967. 93 pages. 18s. 


Reviewed by Talat S. Halman 


Nazim Hikmet (Ran), who died in 1963 at 
the age of sixty-one, was a revolutionary force 
in twentieth century Turkish poetry and politics, 
Like Lorca, Mayakovski, Brecht and Neruda, he 
placed his artistic gifts in the service of justice, 
decency and dignity. Ran was an avowed and 
passionate communist, and leftist causes were 
often the focal points of his poems. His artistic 
achievements, however, seemed most impressive 
when he avoided discursive propaganda in favor 
of lyric depictions of man’s plight not only in 
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terms of economic deprivation but also in di- 
mensions of love and spiritual agony. Ran spent 
long years in Turkish jails on political charges 
and, after escaping to the Soviet Union in 1951, 
did extensive propaganda work for the com- 
munist cause. 

Nazim Hikmet was perhaps the most in- . 
fluential innovator of poetic techniques in 
modern Turkey: he launched free verse and 
established it as a viable vehicle of expression. 
He proved that rhetoric can be blended into 
lyricism, that social protest is not antithetical to 
poetry and that a rhythmic structure can be: 
based on broken or jagged lines. Far from 
abandoning rhyme, Nazim Hikmet liberated it 
by using it for organic purposes rather than as 
a static component of prescribed stanzaic form. 
His major aesthetic contribution may be defined 
as functionalism. Ran did away with the decora- 
tive gewgaws and the non sequiturs which used 
to characterize the work of most of his imme- 
diate predecessors and contemporaries. His tech- 
nical craftsmanship stood squarely against all 
spurious devices. Ran’s metaphors are direct and 
bold, his images stark and precise; he gave 
Turkish poetry the heightened effects of con- 
crete, spare, readily communicable poetry. 

In Selected Poems, rendered into English by 
Taner Baybars, a Turkish Cypriote poet, there 
are 28 poems by Nazim Hikmet, spanning 
nearly three decades from 1922 to 1951, ranging 
from eight lines to eighteen pages and varying 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Baybars is a 
competent and reliable translator. His English 
is fluent, idiomatic and usually imaginative. In 
many respects, Ran is fortunate to have Baybars’ 
deft hand at work. For instance, the poignant 
poem entitled “Silence,” about life behind bars, 
retains its beauty in translation: 


“Inside, 
we say nothing, 
the prison cells say nothing 
like an animal whose wound 
is bleeding inwards 

towards the heart.” 
Some of Baybars’ translations, however, fall 
short of Ran’s poetic diction and lyric effects. 
Regrettably, all the rhymes and alliterations, 
which are an integral part of Ran’s verse, have 

been eliminated. 
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A quarrel over the selection of poems is in- 
evitable in view of Ran’s vast output. The 
omission of some important poems, including 
“Blue-eyed Giant,” which are difficult if not 
impossible to translate, is understandable. But 
missing from the Baybars volume are a few of 
Ran’s mightiest poems which are supremely 
translatable: passages from the “Epic of Sheikh 
Bedrettin," “Human Landscapes from My Land,” 
“Epic of the War of Liberation,’ “Why Did 
Benerjee Kill Himself?,” and many individual 
poems such as “Weeping Willow.” In view of 
these omissions, one wonders why Baybars has 
chosen to include in a slim volume too many 
worthless verses. 

The composite picture of Nazim Hikmet 
which emerges out of the Selected Poems is that 
of a man with a total commitment to life. He is 
in love with nature's splendors as well as the 
machine age: in his youthful enthusiasm, while 
studying in the Soviet Union in 1922, he cries 
out under Mayakovski’s influence “the engine is 
the offspring / of our consciousness.” Ran rips 
imperialism apart: “Our horses’ hoofs / go deep 
/ into the belly of imperialism.” He is a fore- 
runner of modern existential responsibility: “I 
have now become responsible for what's hap- 
pening around me / for man and earth / for 
darkness and light.” Ran has a transcendent hu- 
man concern: “My brothers in Europe and 
America,” and he denounces injustice in declam- 
atory terms: “Oh, my people, my people, / how 
they feed you with lies / when you need meat 
and bread / to fill your empty stomachs.” Yet 
he always rejoices in life: “What a beautiful 
thing / it is to be alive!" His aphorisms are 
often poignant: “The problem is not falling a 
captive / it’s how to avoid surrender.” Some- 
times he is capable of offering dilatory and 
simplistic allegations: "The American dollar / 
is already talking / of a Third World War..." 
Perhaps above all, Ran is a poet of love: “When 
you smiled /the iron bars of the window 
blossomed with roses." Very often Ran's love is 
patriotic and political: “You love your country / 
as the nearest, most precious thing to you. / But 
one day, for example, / they may endorse it 
over to America,/and you, too, with your 
great freedom / you have the freedom to þe- 
come an air-base.” 
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Nazim Hikmet was a man of lifelong con- 
viction who loved like a pagan, an ideologue 
who wrote poetry like a sentimental romantic. 
He lived as the social conscience of his people 
and gave them many lyrics of protest and an- 
thems for “sunny days.” Whenever he lapsed 
into the fallacy of reducing man’s plight to 
economic injustice without offering the human 
drama in it, his poems sounded flat, dogmatic, 
even curiously pharisaical When he wrote of 
human love and tragedy in lyric and dramatic 
terms, he was a great modern poet by any and 
all- criteria. Nazim Hikmet deserves a much 
larger volume featuring all of his best poems as 
well as a comprehensive critical appreciation of 
his art. 

C TALAT S. HALMAN, a Turkish poet, critic and 


translator, teaches Turkish at Princeton Univer- 
sity and New York University. 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN RURAL TURKEY: 
ERDEMLI, by Joseph S. Szyliowicz. The 
Hague: Mouton, 1966. 203 pages. Gloss. Bibl. 
Index. 30 Gld. 


Reviewed by Firouz Babrampour 


This important study on rural Turkey by 
Professor Szyliowicz is a monograph in the 
series of publications in Near and Middle East 
studies at Columbia University. The observa- 
tions of the author, who visited Erdemli in 
southwestern Turkey in 1941 and again in 1957, 
deserve attention because they emanate from 
first hand research. Although the author re- 
visited the area in October 1960 to verify some 
of his findings, this study deals primarily with 
the period 1941 to 1957. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The 
first part is based on the author's 1941 trip; the 
second part deals with observations made in 
1957 when the author revisited Erdemli and 
noted important changes which had occurred 
in a society in transition. The author discusses 
the emergence of a market economy in the self- 
governing municipality of Erdemli, tradition 
and change, the structure of the municipality 
and the national administration and the political 
parties, both in Erdemli and on the national 
level. In 1957, Erdemli favored the Democratic 
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Party. Since the May 1960 Revolution, the 
Justice Party has inherited most of the support 
of the former Democratic Party in rural areas 
and is strong in Erdemli, 

Today the villager is wooed by the politi- 
cian since the rural voter constitutes two-thirds 
of the electorate. Professor Szyliowicz’s book is 
helpful in understanding the political dynamics 
of rural Turkey, an important factor in cor- 
rectly assessing the political and social develop- 
ment of modern Turkey. The spread of literacy 
and better communications has broken down 
the isolation of even the more remote parts of 
Anatolia, although the struggle between mod- 
ernism and traditionalism has not yet been 
completely resolved. Most villagers remain 
strongly traditionalist in their outlook. Although 
religious issues still influence elections, eco- 
nomic considerations are beginning to play a 
growing róle even in the politics of rural areas. 

While there are a number of valuable studies 
on rural Turkey in general and on several 
typical villages in particular, less is available on 
the róle of provincial capitals in Turkey's polit- 
ical life. Studies on specific provincial towns as 
well as on the róle of the provinces in the pol- 
itics of Turkey would be welcomed by students 
of Turkish affairs. — 

Although this book is written primarily from 
a sociological standpoint, the exceptionally 
effective presentation of the workings of 
Turkish political parties will be of particular 
interest to political scientists. This excellent 
book ends with 22 tables, statistical data, a se- 
lected bibliography and a glossary of political 
terminology. 


© Firouz BAHRAMPOUR is an associate professor 
in the department of political science at Texas 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas. 


LITERATURE AND 
LINGUISTICS 


EASTERN ARABIAN DIALECT STUDIES, by T. M. 
Johnstone. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1967. xxxii + 268 pages. $16.80. 

THE PHRASE STRUCTURE OF EGYPTIAN COL- 
LOQUIAL ARABIC, by H. Morcos Hanna, The 
Hague: Mouton, 1967. 58 pages. $5.25. 
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A SYNTACTIC STUDY oF EGYPTIAN COLLO- 
QUIAL ARABIC, by Saad M. Gamal-Eldin. 
The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 117 pages. 35 gld. 

SrUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF PALESTINIAN 
ARABIC: SIMPLE VERB FORMS IN SUBOR- 
DINATE AND MAIN CLAUSES OF COMPLEX 
SENTENCES, by Moshe Piamenta. Jerusalem: 
Israel Oriental Society, 1966. xvii + 232 
pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Wilson B. Bisbai 


Throughout the history of adab, "Arabic ele- 
gant writing,” Arab literary élite have always 
taken great pride in their classical compositions 
and therefore looked down upon any colloquial 
interference in the literary style. However, this 
attitude did not lead to a total absence of Arabic 
colloquial literature, As a matter of fact, non- 
classical verse in the form of zajal or mawasb- 
shabat was widespread in a number of dialects 
in the Arab Middle East even before it received 
scholarly recognition. Moreover, colloquial ex- 
pressions were never lacking in certain literary 
compositions even if they were included there 
sporadically and without much attention of their 
literary value. 

Recently, however, interest in the various 
Arabic dialects has been gradually revived in the 
area, At the same time, scholarly interest in 
the grammar of these dialects was promoted in 
the Western world due to a sharp increase in the 
number of non-Arab students desiring to learn 
spoken Arabic as well as to the great progress 
achieved in the study of linguistics aiming at 
the description of as many non-Western lan- 
guages as possible. In the case of Arabic dialects 
three schools of linguistics research are emerg- 
ing: (1) the traditional school which aims at 
modernizing and adapting traditional Arabic 
grammar to the description of the dialects, (2) 
the purely linguistic school which ignores 
traditional grammar and applies linguistic anal- 
ysis from the start, and (3) the pedagogical 
school which adapts the most suitable tech- 
niques (from a pedagogical point of view) 
from the above two schools. However, since 
Arabic dialectology is still in an embryonic 
stage, these various methods of research are still 
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in their formative period and it is too early to 
judge their merits. Furthermore, growing 
literacy and mobility make it very difficult to 
pinpoint exactly the linguistic boundaries of any 
dialect. For these reasons research in Arabic 
dialectology is very difficult and open to much 
criticism. Under such circumstances, it is really 
gratifying to receive the above four books for 
review; and I would like first to compliment 
the authors for their courage in attempting 
research on such difficult and risky topics. I shall 
therefore refrain from pointing out any errors 
of spelling or omissions because I believe the 
authors themselves will catch these as they re- 
view their own texts. I shall stress, however, 
various points of organization and methodology 
and try to dwell as much as possible on the 
values of each individual research. 

T. M. Johnstone's Eastern Arabian Dialect 
Studies treats the Kuwayti, Bahrayni, Qatari and 
Dubai dialects of Arabia in a traditional way 
with some linguistic terms scattered here and 
there. The phonology, morphology, and syntax 
of these dialects are dealt with individually. 
Since there is so much in common among these 
dialects, persistent repetition of phonological, 
morphological, and syntactic features spoils an 
otherwise remarkable research. The author is 
fully aware of the problem of vacillation which 
characterizes Arabic dialects at the present time 
due to mobility and the influence of classical 
Arabic. However, a commendable effort is 
made to stress the constant and avoid the vari- 
able. There is no doubt that students of Arabic 
dialectology will find this book very useful and 
stimulating. 

The next two books, The Phrase Structure of 
Egyptian Colloquial Arabic by H. Morcos 
Hanna and A Syntactic Study of Egyptian Col- 
loquial Arabic by Saad M. Gamal-Eldin are 
concerned mainly with the same study, namely 
the syntax of Egyptian colloquial Arabic. Both 
authors claim to be linguists and adherents of 
the method of “immediate constituents” in 
syntactic studies. However, the difference in 
substance and definitions between the two books 
is so striking that a casual reader might think 
the two studies treat two different languages. 
The reason for this disparity cannot by any 
means be interpreted as resulting from in- 
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adequacies in the lingustic science, but rather 
must be interpreted as resulting from an inept 
application of lingustic techniques. The lin- 
guistic definitions of Gamal-Eldin’s study as a 
whole are quite acceptable; however, those of 
Hanna's are shockingly awkward. Take, for ex- 
ample, the definition of the “phrase” in the two 
studies. Gamal-Eldin says that the internal 
structure of the phrase is “a sequence of one or 
more words with two major stresses,” and then 
adds that “the syntactic phrase is dictinct (sic) 
from the clause by the fact that its constituents 
are in endocentric relationship. It has a head and 
a modifier (or more than one modifier).” (p. 
26). Such a definition indicates that the author 
is on the right track, but he leaves unexplained 
other important features of “the phrase” in 
linguistic analysis. On the other hand, Hanna’s 
definition of the “phrase” is as follows: “For 
our purposes, a phrase is defined as any sequence 
of (two or more) words smaller than a 
clause . . .” (p. 21). To show the incoherence 
of this definition, one need only quote two one- 
word clauses produced by the author himself, 
“/katabna/ (we) wrote" and "/nib'at/ (we) 
send." (p. 34). Hanna's weakness is defining his 
terms however is compensated for by his 
ample supply of Egyptian colloquial Arabic 
samples—a feature of his book which is lacking 
in Gamal-Eldin’s study. In the latter, the 
emphasis is laid on formulating some models 
and equations of the immediate constituents and 
transforms of the language. Non-Arab students 
desiring to learn Egyptian Arabic will not be 
able to use either book for any practical pur- 
poses. Linguists, however, might find some of 
the materials included in these two books use- 
ful, but they will also find many reasons for 
disagreeing with the authors. 

The last book, Studies in the Syntax of Pales- 
tinian Arabic by Moshe Piamenta, is a mixture 
(bordering on a mix-up) of structural lin- 
guistics and traditional grammar. From the 
author’s own words the following statement 
may be quoted, “The approach is structural 
. . +, with the reservation that traditional termi- 
nology will be used for syntactic features which 
to my knowledge, have not yet been structurally 
analyzed at least as regards Arabic.” (p. xiv). 
Since very little structural analysis of Arabic 
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syntax has been done, the author felt free to re- 
word traditional grammar in his own linguistic 
terminology which frequently resulted in con- 
fusing the reader. The only consolation is the 
fact that ample samples are produced to illus- 
trate the author's definitions. Accordingly, the 
only way for a reader to understand what the 
author means in various selections is to analyze 
the samples first and then rephrase the defini- 
tions. However, the problem becomes compli- 
cated when the author gives English idiomatic 
translations for simple Palestinian .Arabic 
samples such as "we impatiently wait for him 
to go away," which, in order to illustrate Pales- 
tinian Arabic syntax, should be rendered, "we 
do not believe that he is going away from us 
(our faces)." (p. 172). The sentence that fol- 
lows, unfortunately, is erroneously translated. 
The table of contents of this book cannot be 
understood without a thorough reading of the 
material. It is a collection in symbols—not 
words—of the syntactic combinations included 
in the study. As such it reflects the conclusions 
of the study rather than the table of contents. A 
linguist trained in syntactic analysis can make 
use of this book by studying its samples care- 
fully and drawing up in a more coherent way 
the various models and transforms of Pales- 
tinian Arabic syntax. 

Since Arabic dialectology from a linguistic 
point of view is still in its infancy, these four 
studies can be counted among the pioneer works 
in Arabic dialectology and should be useful to 
other scholars who want to pursue their re- 
search in this challenging field. 


© WILSON B. BISHAI, lecturer on Arabic, Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


HISTORY, RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


THE PIRATE Coast, by Sir Charles Belgrave. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1966. 200 pages. 
30s. 


Reviewed by Louise E. Sweet 
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Sir Charles Belgrave, for over thirty years 
British advisor to the Shaykhs of Bahrayn, pro- 
vides in this volume extended selections from 
the diary of Captain Francis Loch, commander 
of H. M. S. Eden, knitted together with his own 
historical resumés and observations, a view of 
the final subordination in 1818 of the Arab 
maritime polities of the Persian Gulf to the 
superior organization and naval strength of the 
expanding British imperial power in the Gulf 
and India. Loch was sent to consummate the 
destruction of expanding Arab power of the 
period and was eminently successful. Belgrave's 
presentation of Loch's diary is a valuable addi- 
tion to the historical literature that is increas- 
ingly available on this area, and this is its chief 
value. A printing of the diary itself, rather 
than Belgrave's selective use of it might have 
made it even more valuable. 

One cannot ask an author to write the book a 
reviewer with a different point of view would 
bave done, using the same material But it is 
salutaty, at least, to call attention to biases that, 
in this time of seeking to comprehend more 
accurately the nature of human social systems 
in collision with each other, obscure rather than 
clarify such events. The major issue here may 
be rather sardonically expressed: if the Arab 
polities of the Gulf in the 17th and 18th 
centuries are to be called "pirates," then, view- 
ing the actions taken against them by the 
British, and as depicted in this volume alone, 
we must acknowledge the latter to have pro- 
ceeded as “super-pirates.” 

Two examples may be given. Captain Loch’s 
mission was specifically directed at the Qaw- 
asim (“Joasmi”) alliance of the Southern Gulf, 
based at Ra's al-Khaymah, and challenging the 
British and other Arab polities for control of 
shipping in the Gulf. Repeatedly Belgrave, and 
Loch, of course, referred to the Qawasim mari- 
ners as “pirates.” Loch selectively sought out and 
captured or destroyed the ships of their fléet, 
and, ultimately, in 1818, destroyed the Ra's al- 
Khaymah fortress, focus of the chief threat to 
British dominance in the Gulf (pp. 133-144). 

The second example is an amusing if ironic 
comment on the naiveté of the British and the 
Arabs in respect to comprehending each other's 
attempts at gaining trade monopolies in the 
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Gulf ports of trade. Loch, backed by a far more 
powerful organization than the local Arab 
rulers of such ports of trade as Büshihr, pre- 
sented the Shaykh of Büshihr with a new regu- 
lation, an "Act of Parliament," empowering him 
to increase freight rates on goods carried in 
British ships. The Shaykh of Büshihr succeeded 
in cornering the merchants' freight to India 
on a promise that he would not so increase rates; 
hence Loch's ship, the Eden, left Büshihr with 
no local freight. The Shaykh of Büshihr, after 
the departure of the Eden, promptly imposed 
the same rates Loch had set, and the freight of 
the Büshihr merchants (pearls and bullion) of 
necessity went in the Shaykh's ship (pp. 176- 
178). 

Since, from the first establishment of British 
trading factories in the Gulf, they, like their 
Dutch and other European competitors, sought 
to establish such monopoly privileges with the 
local governors of the ports of trade, it can onl 
be said that, indeed, to quote Belgrave, "the 
slippery Shaikh was an adept at turning every- 
thing to his own advantage." (p. 178). 

In this sense, as another nearly primary docu- 
mentary source on events in the Persian Gulf 
between 1818 and 1826, spiced with British- 
oriented observations that, for the anthropologi- 
cal reviewer, have their specific usefulness for 
analysis and interpretation, Sir Charles Belgrave 
has performed a valuable service in making 
much of Loch's diary available, together with 
his own erudite historical and social comments. 

Photographs, a map, a brief bibliography, and 
an index contribute to the scholarly status of 
this publication. But, upon the day that the 
Gulf Arabs of the 17th and to 19th centuries 
cease to be called “pirates” by scholars and 
historians of this area, then we may say that 
its culture history has reached maturity and 
sophistication. (Sweet, L. E., “Pirates or Pol- 
ities? Arab Societies of the Persian or Arabian 
Gulf, 18th Century.” Ethnohistory 11, no. 3 
(Summer 1964) (262-80). 


© LOUISE E. SWEET is chairman of the department 
of anthropology of Harpur College, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Binghamton. 
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VICTORIAN MILITARY CAMPAIGNS, by Brian 
Bond. New York: Praeger, 1967. xii + 328 
pages. Illus. Maps. Appen. $7.95 


Reviewed by Sir John B. Glubb 


At first sight, it would seem unlikely that 
campaigns fought by men in red coats, whose 
transport consisted of ox wagons, would be of 
much interest in this age of rockets and jet 
fighters. Yet such are the endless repetitions 
of history that, for those who look a little below 
the surface, this book is full of lessons for us. 
One point which struck me was the frequency 
with which we read, in the report of some 
abortive campaign in Asia, that the general 
in command had fought at Waterloo. This 
factor is as painfully obvious today as ever. To 
officers who have fought in the massive battles 
of Europe, some minor campaign in Asia may 
seem but child’s play. 

Yet, in fact, no man can claim to know “war” 
as an abstract conception, for every war is dif- 
ferent—especially in Asia, The enemy does not 
stand up and fight like the French or Germans. 
He wears no uniform—there is no means of 
telling friend from foe. Yes, in Asia war is 
different and local sympathy and knowledge 
may be more essential to the general than a 
staff college training. 

A little light relief is provided by the story 
of General Sir Hugh Gough, riding up and 
down in front of his army in a white coat, to 
draw the enemy’s fire and save casualties among 
his own troops. The brave, sporting but some- 
times inefficient “officers and gentlemen” of 
the Victorian age constituted a class well 
worthy of further study. Not all, however, were 
incompetent. Lord Napier, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and Lord Kitchener were men of outstanding 
ability. 

How Britain came to produce her officers 
and gentlemen who fought these campaigns is 
a question of some interest, although the em- 
pire which they built is now a matter of his- 
tory. One theory suggests that the major gen- 
erals whom Cromwell employed to rule the 
country so disgusted the public that all subse- 
quent generations have preferred to see the 
army commanded by wealthy amateurs, These, 
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if not conspicuously efficient, were men of 
established family and social position and 
would thus have no ambition to intervene in 
politics. A secondary factor, operating in the 
same direction, was that the government was 
thereby enabled to pay officers less than a 
living wage, it being assumed that every officer 
would also possess a private income. 

With the expansion of empire, however. the 
system inevitably produced a class of poor 
officers. The wealthy and aristocratic preferred 
to serve in the more fashionable regiments in 
England. Distant garrisons in Asia, Africa or 
the West Indies were commanded by officers 
who had only their pay to live on and could 
not afford to stay at home. For many of them 
promotion was not to be hoped for. The officers 
of the West Indian Regiment were said to 
drink a toast to "a bloody war or a sickly 
season," one or the other being their only hope 
of advancement. 

Looking back now, it seems incredible that 
so inefficient a system could ever have existed. 
Yet, in the extraordinary British way, armies 
thus commanded built up the greatest empire 
the world has ever known. Our knowledge of 
this background renders the account of these 
campaigns both more fascinating and more 
comprehensible than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The system has now vanished and the British 
army today is highly professional One of its 
peculiar characteristics, however, still survives. 
Probably in all history, no nation has ever pro- 
duced an army so completely segregated from 
politics. The Cromwell experience was enough 
for the soldiers as well as for the public. Even 
today, the possibility of a military intervention 
in politics in England is almost unthinkable. 
< LISUTENANT GENERAL SIR JOHN B. GLUBB, 


K. C. B., commanded the Arab Legion from 
1939 to 1956. 
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ARABIC LANGUAGE HANDBOOK, by Mary C. 
Bateson. Washington: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1967. xv + 119 pages. Bibl. 
$3.00. 
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The Arabic Language Handbook is one in a 
series of three handbooks published to date— 
the others cover Bengali and Swahili. In the 
words of the editor, “each volume in the Lan- 
guage Handbook series is intended to provide 
an outline of the salient features of a particu- 
lar language and a summary of the language 
situation and language problems of the country 
or area in which it is spoken.” (p. v). 

This handbook is divided into three main 
sections. In section one, the author outlines 
Arabic structure: phonology, morphology and 
syntax. In section two, the literary history of 
classical Arabic is outlined from Semitic times 
up to the modern period. Section three dis- 
cusses Arabic from the sociological point of 
view. Modern classical is contrasted with medi- 
eval Arabic on the grammatical and stylistic 
levels, The structure of various modern col- 
loquial Arabic dialects is also discussed along 
with their rôle in modern times. 

The Arabic Lauguage Handbook will be use- 
ful to the linguist or area specialist who wants 
to acquaint himself with the background of 
Arabic and to the student who wants to have a 
general view of the language he is studying. 


© THEODORE PROCHAZKA, JR., School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARABIC THOUGHT AND THE WESTERN 
WORLD, by Eugene A. Myers. New York: 
Ungar, 1967. 156 pages. $1.45 paper. (Hard- 
back edition published in 1964). 


In spite of its shortcomings, this is a useful 
book in more than one way. By dealing with a 
most ticklish question, it reaffirmed the aware- 
ness that deep cultural ties do exist between 
the Arab world and the West. Furthermore, it 
offers the general reader and the student a 
picture, unevenly presented at times, of the in- 
fluence exercised by the Arabs on medieval 
Western civilization, 

The book consists of two parts. The first five 
chapters describe the fundamental achieve- 
ments of the great Arab and Muslim thinkers 
and scientists, and the next two chapters list 
translations into Arabic and from Arabic or 
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Greek into Latin, Hebrew and Spanish from 
the 12th to the 14th century AD. 

The first part contains summaries of the 
works and thoughts of such names as al-Kindi, 
al-Khawarizmi, al-Farabi, al-Ghazzali, al-Birünt 
and Ibn Rushd. However, some of the leading 
scientists such as al-Battani and Jabir ibn Hay- 
yan shine by their absence. The list of trans- 
lated titles may be usefully employed in ready 
reference but here also we find another flaw: 
sevetal of the titles were incorrectly or inade- 
quately rendered (example; Kitab al-Kawn wa 
al-Fasad translated as Philosophical Synopsis 
instead of On Generation and Corruption, p. 
110). 

Regarding the probable influence on Dante, 
the author mentions it in the course of dis- 
cussing Ibn ‘Arabi’s contributions, but he seems 
to be unaware of the new developments on the 
subject resulting from the publication of new 
materials by Enrico Cerulli in his “El Libro 
della Scala" e La Questione della Fonti Arabo- 
spagnole della Divina Comedia (Citta del 
Vaticano, 1949) and José Mufioz Sendino in 
La Escala de Maboma (Madrid, 1949) which 
give convincing evidence in support of Miguel 
Asin Palacios' theory. 

One has to commend the enthusiastic ap- 
proach by a non-specialist to this difficult sub- 
ject but at the same time wish that any future 
editions may be further enriched by assistance 
from specialists. 


X GEORGE N. ATIYEH, Head, Near East Section, 
Orientalia Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CATALOGUE OF THE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 
IN RAZA LIBRARY, Vol. I, prepared by I. A. 
‘Arshi. Rampur, India: Raza Library Trust, 
1963. xii + 657 pages. Rs. 30. 

CATALOGUE OF THE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 
IN RAZA LIBRARY, Vol. II, prepared by I. A. 
‘Arshi. Rampur, India: Raza Library Trust, 
1966. vi + 489 pages. Rs. 30. 


Vety little is known about the Arabic manu- 
scripts that exist in India, but the popular im- 
pression is that since the days of the Mogul 
Empire a rich but unknown collection has 
piled up in various parts of India, These two 
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volumes represent a very significant attempt 
to compile and classify the many manuscripts 
in the Raza Library in Rampur. 

The first volume categorizes the manuscripts 
dealing with the Quranic sciences and the 
science of traditions. Among the most im- 
pressive old and remarkable manuscripts are a 
copy of the Qur'án written in Kufi script as- 
cribed to 'Ali, a copy written in Naskhi script 
ascribed to the Imam Ja'far and a copy trans- 
cribed by al-Baghdadi. Copies of the Tafsir al- 
Qur'an by Ibn Masrüq and Kitab al-Nukat wa 
aL-'Uyün by al-Mawardi also deserve special 
mention. In all, this volume notes 1,420 manu- 
scripts bound in over a thousand volumes. 

The second volume compiles notices of 
manuscripts concerned with prayers, theology 
and polemics. Perhaps, the most interesting 
works listed here are copies of the al-Sabifab 
al-Kamilah by Imam Zayn ‘Abdin and Ajfdal 
al-Figh of Abü Hanifah. In addition, there are 
many rare manuscripts dating from the 
eleventh century. This smaller second volume 
lists 1,121 manuscripts bound in over seven 
hundred volumes. 

These two volumes represent not only one 
of the more significant contributions of Indian 
oriental scholarship but also an extremely valu- 
able bibliography of manuscripts in India. 
Many libraries in the West will find these 
books useful additions as important reference 
books. 


© MICHAEL H. VAN DUSEN, Middle East Journal. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN TUNISIA: THE 
IMPACT AND COURSE OF GOVERNMENT 
PLANNING, by Ghazi Duwaji. New York: 
Praeger, 1967. xvii + 210 pages. Bibl. 
Tables. $15.00. 


This book is neither for the specialist in 
Tunisian economics nor the student of eco- 
nomic development in general. It could, how- 
ever, be read with some profit by a newcomer 
with an interest in either or both areas. 

By and large, the author presents a straight- 
forward description of Tunisian needs and re- 
sources, buttressed by statistics which he admits 
are often dubious. (p. 10). More specifically, 
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he deals in consecutive chapters with such 
important matters as general characteristics of 
the economy, human and natural resources, 
transportation, education, agriculture, indus- 
trial development, labor and associated legis- 
lation, and planning. 

While expansive in description, the book is 
short on analysis. Generalizations by Hagen, 
Belshaw and Spengler on social and popu- 
lation problems are roosted in Tunisia with- 
out any demonstration that they have found a 
proper home. (pp. 13, 38-39). Again, asser- 
tions such as the following need support: 
"It is important to point out that in a country 
like Tunisia handicraft production has the 
advantage over factory production because it 
economizes two scarce factors: capital and 
entrepreneurial skills" (p. 137). À counter 
and more defensible assertion might well be 
that man is no match for the machine, to say 
nothing of the computer, in many endeavors. 

The book is out of date in at least one very 
important respect. Quoting a 1954 source in 
a book published in 1967, the author writes 
that Tunisia has no oil (p. 55), and later (p. 
131) that the results of petroleum prospecting 
are inconclusive. One would also have liked to 
see more attention paid to the French legacy of 
"mis-development' in terms of present Tu- 
nisian purposes and aspirations. When writing 
about railroads, for example (pp. 59-64), the 
author does not discuss the current implications 
for Tunisia of a French imperial network 
whose north-south commercial branches were 
attached to an economically valueless military 
trunk running from Tunis to Marrakech. There 
are others, especially in the agricultural sector. 

Tunisians have embarked on a program of 
economic development with a political under- 
pinning of "guided democracy, and their 
efforts, and those of others in a similar position, 
attract the sympathetic attention of concerned 
people everywhere. The author has served the 
very useful function of describing to interested 
laymen the magnitude of the problems they 
face. 


€ CHARLES F. STEWART, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University. 
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GATHERING Moss: A MEMOIR OF OWEN 
TWEEDY, edited by Thomas Crowe. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1967. xv + 339 
pages. Index. 35s. 


This volume of memoirs promises a great 
deal for Middle Eastern scholars since Owen 
Tweedy was Oriental Secretary of the British 
High Commission in Egypt just after World 
War I, then a free lance journalist based in 
Cairo throughout the 1920s and finally press 
officer in Palestine and Egypt during the 
Second World War. The problem is that 
although the memoirs were written by a man 
knowledgeable on Middle Eastern affairs, they 
cast hardly a new light or add little information 
on the area. During the period when Tweedy 
was most intimately involved in the actual 
implementation of policy—during the Sa'd 
Zaghlül riots and nationalist disturbances in 
Egypt—Tweedy did not even keep a diary. In- 
deed, the whole volume seems to proceed on 
this course. Where one hopes and expects to 
find information because of the author's in- 
volvement in events, little information is 
available, and where one least expects anything, 
occasional insights appear. Strangely enough, 
I found the most perceptive remarks had 
nothing to do with the Middle East at all but 
dealt with pre-World War II Hitler Germany, 
which Tweedy visited for a short period. The 
memoirs, in short, contain little of a substan- . 
tive nature. They are largely gossipy, and pre- 
sumably Tweedys most stimulating remarks 
on the Middle East are to be found in the 
articles he published as a journalist. Unfortu- 
nately, the editor, Thomas Crowe, decided not 
to include any of this material in his volume. 
He has, however, sought to give the work a 
little more relevance and continuity by provid- 
ing a narrative to connect the diary selections. 
While these are well written, they do not offer 
scholars any new insights on the Middle Fast. 


CO ROBERT L. TIGNOR, department of history, 
Princeton University. 


Her MIDDEN-OOSTEN, HAARD VAN SPAN- 
NINGEN EN CONFLICTEN (The Middle 
Fast, Hearth of Tensions and Conflicts), by 
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L. C. Biegel. Hilversum, The Netherlands: 
Nederlands Uitgeverscentrum, N. V., 1967. 
xiv -- 218 pages. Notes. Chronology. Bibl 
No price indicated. 


This book by L. C. Biegel, a member of the 
Documentation Center for contemporary his- 
tory of the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam, is a collection of articles, published 
mainly in the Dutch monthly Internationale 
Spectator since 1963. In spite of the recent 
developments in the Middle East, these articles 
have maintained their value as background 
studies. 

The author succeeds in giving an objective, 
overall picture of the relations between the 
Arab countries, their stand in international 
politics, their desire for Arab unity, their 
struggle for social progress and their conflict 
with Israel. 

After an introductory survey of the history 
of the Arab world and of the developments in 
the Middle East in the years between the two 
world wars, the author continues with a de- 
tailed account of the political and social con- 
flicts within the Arab world and the position 
of this part of the world between East and 
West. He concludes his well written book, 
which he has drawn from a great many sources, 
with a highly topical chapter on the confron- 
tation of the Arab countries with Israel. 

The Dutch reader who, in 1967, had fol- 
lowed the dramatic events in the Middle East 
with anguish will find in this book, which 
maintains the high standards of past Dutch 
scholarship in the field, a useful and in many 
cases necessary addition to his knowledge of 
this troubled part of the world. 


<} J. E. SCHAAP, Counselor for Press and Cultural 
Affairs, Embassy of the Netherlands, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PHONOLOGY AND SCRIPT OF LITERARY ARA- 
BIC, by Salman al-Ani and Jacob Shammas. 
Montreal: McGill University Institute of 
Islamic Studies, 1967. 118 pages. No price 
indicated. 


This workbook is an introduction to the 
phonology and script of literary Arabic, based 
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on a study which contrasts the sound systems 
of English and Arabic. It consists of sixteen 
units each of which is divided into three parts, 
each representing a separate methodological 
step. In part one, the new sounds are described 
in terms of articulation. The student listens to 
these sounds and is then tested for aural 
comprehension. Finally the student produces 
the sounds. In part two, the student is taught 
to read and write the graphic representations 
of the sounds which he has learned. Part three 
consists of written homework exercises. This 


excellent book fills a long empty gap. 


< THEODORE PROCHAZKA, JR., School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
Washington, D. C. 


REVOLUTION IN PAKISTAN: A STUDY OF THE 
MARTIAL LAW ADMINISTRATION, by Her- 
bert Feldman. London: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1967. 242 pages. Appen. Index. $6.50. 


Mr. Feldman has compiled a useful list of 
events occurring during the 44 months of 
Martial Law Administration which began in 
October 1958. As a foreign resident in Paki- 
stan, he indulges in speculation as to what 
happened behind the scenes before and during 
this period and offers his comments. In the 
forward he recognizes the fact that the "haz- 
ards of writing contemporary history are too 
well known to call for emphasis here" and 
warns the reader that his observations may be 
circumscribed by consciousness of the danger 
of “inflicting injury on religious or national 
sensibilities.” 

The value of the author's excursions into 
political analysis are not enhanced by pro- 
nouncements such as "foreign policy, every- 
where, must be taken to express self-interest, 
more or less enlightened.” (p. 168), ". . . if 
the principles of foreign policy are properly 
pursued (and any non-pursuance is scarcely 
thinkable) then the resulting pattern is ignored 
only at peril. . ." (p. 180) or ". . . the ques- 
tion of Kashmir is not a two-dimensional 
problem between India and Pakistan, but a 
three-dimensional problem involving India, 
Pakistan, and Kashmir." (p. 192). Along with 
a tendency to accentuate the obvious, the author 
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occasionally resorts to the use of Latin or French 
phrases to present ideas which could have been 
presented lucidly in the British language, “. . . 
if the Martial Law declaration was, as I suggest, 
an instance of reculer pour mieux sauter . . ? 
(p. 210). 

While the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
statistics cannot be overlooked, Mr. Feldman— 
in a book published some five years after the 
termination of the Martial Law period—might 
well have introduced more data to document 
the progress made under that administration. 

After 207 pages of description and discus- 
sion of “revolution,” the author reaches the 
conclusion that martial law was "a simple re- 
version to paternalism, that method of govern- 
ment by which the British administered the 
sub-continent during the period which fol- 
lowed the conflict of 1857 until the changes 
made in Lord Ripon's time." (p. 208). 

When, in the last paragraph in the book, the 
author states that colonialism "is on its last 
legs," the reader can only assume that the au- 
thor has not taken into consideration the forms 
of colonialism now practiced by the U.S.S.R. 
and the Peking régime. Despite its shortcom- 
ings, Mr. Feldman's chronicle probably de- 
serves a place in the libraries of conscientious 
Pakistan watchers. 


© T. ELIOT WEIL, Washington, D. C. 


SAMUEL G. HOWE: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, Part 1, Books 
I-IV, revised edition with introduction and 
notes by G. G. Arnakis. Austin, Texas: 
Center for Neo-Hellenic Studies, 1966. 251 
pages. No price indicated. 

AMERICAN CONSUL IN A CRETAN WAR: 
WILLIAM J. STILLMAN, revised edition of 
The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-8 with 
introduction and notes by G. G. Arnakis, 
Austin, Texas: Center for Neo-Hellenic 
Studies, 1966. 146 pages. No price indicated. 


These two volumes should interest those 
who are concerned with the Greek struggle for 
independence against the Ottoman Empire 
during the 1830s and during the later struggle 
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on the island of Crete. Professor Arnakis, of 
the University of Texas, has now made these 
long out-of-print works readily available to 
American students of the periods covered. He 
has ably edited them in the light of more re- 
cent scholarship, while leaving the contempo- 


: rary reflections and flavor of the original works 


intact. Samuel Gridley Howe, it will be re- 
called, was the well known American doctor, 
husband of Julia Ward Howe. He worked and 
fought with the Greeks against Ottoman forces 
during the struggle for independence. Mr. 
Stillman was American consul during the Cre- 
tan struggle. Both volumes add to our knowl- 
edge of those Americans who went out to the 
Eastern Mediterranean or the Middle East dur- 
ing a very troubled era more than a century 
ago and helped to build an enduring interest in 
the area. 


© Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


LES UNIVERSITES DANS LE MONDE ARABE 
ACTUEL, 2 Volumes, by J. J. Waardenburg. 
Paris: Mouton, 1966. Vol I; xiii + 383 
pages. Bibl. Index. Vol. II; 194 pages. Tables. 
No price indicated. 


This scholarly, sympathetic and well docu- 
mented study of higher education in the con- 
temporaty Arab world was published under 
the auspices of the Near East Center, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and was 
financed by the Ford Foundation's fund for 
international and comparative studies. 

Volume one comprises the text and is 
divided into three parts. First, there is a 
general essay and account of foreign and Arab 
universities in the Arab world, including the 
rôles of the different types of universities in 
contemporary society. Second, higher education 
is described country by country for: Algeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Egypt, Sudan, Syria and Tu- 
nisia. A selected bibliography of sources on 
higher education including titles in Arabic, 
English and French is presented at the end of 
the volume. The Arabic sources were chosen 
with a view to future research on the subject. 
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Volume two is devoted completely to statis- 
tics on higher education in all the countries 
listed above except Kuwayt. Data are presented 
in 231 tables, and there are figures on student 
enrollments, faculties, curricula offered, librar- 
ies, graduates, diplomas, bursary students and 


school budgets. In general figures cover the 


period 1959-1964, with some for earlier and 
later years. The author prefers figures supplied 
by the universities themselves and considers 
UNESCO figures as authoritative. During his 
research, he visited most of the universities and 
talked with the leading educational and govern- 
ment authorities. 

'These two volumes are an indispensable 
reference for anyone interested in higher edu- 
cation in the Middle East. The author hopes 
they will encourage more detailed studies of 
each country. An English translation would be 
welcome. 


€ A. DOUGLAS RUGH, Central Connecticut College, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Documents 

Construction of Nuclear Desalting Plants in the Mid- 
dle East. Report from Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to accompany S. Res. 155. Dec. 11, 1967. 
Washington: Senate Document Room, 1967. 
4 pages. No price indicated. 

Development and Economy in Educational Building: 
Report on the OECD project in Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Prepared by Guy 
Oddie. Paris: Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 1968. 93 pages. Maps. 
Tables. NF 10. 

Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic 
Papers 1945. Vol. I: General—the United Na- 
tions. Issued by the Department of State. Wash- 
ington: USGPO, 1968. 1611 pages. $5.25. Re- 
cords and documents of the U.S. delegation; 
materials pertinent to the Palestine problem and to 
the Arab League. 

French Foreign Policy: Official speeches and com- 
muniqués 1966. Comp. by Press and Information 
Service, Embassy of France. New York, 1967. 
xvii +271 pages. Index. No price indicated. In- 
cludes material on Algeria, Ethiopia, Iran, Israel, 
Kuwayt, Libya, Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Tunisia, and the UAR. 

1967 Report on the World Social Situation. Com- 
mission for Social Development, Economic and 
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Social Council, United Nations. 19th Session. 
Document E/CN.5/417/Add. 2. No price indi- 
cated. Social development in the Middle East, 
pages 145-80. 

Report by the Secretary-General on the United Na- 
tions Operation in Cyprus. Security Council, 
United Nations. 8 December 1967. Document 
8/8286. No price indicated. Covers 13 June to 
8 December 1967. 

Report by the Secretary-General on the United Na- 
tions Operation in Cyprus. Security Council, 
United Nations. 9 March 1968. Document S/8446. 
No price indicated. Covers 9 December 1967 to 
8 March 1968. 

A Technical Evaluation of the First Stage of the Med- 
sterranean Regional Project. By Robert Hollister. 
Paris: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1967. 186 pages. Appen. Tables. 
$2.50. Manpower needs and education. 


General 

General Index Middle Eastern Affairs. Comp. by 
Benjamin Shwadran. Elmont, N. Y.: Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1968. xii + 408 
pages. $20.00. A volume-by-volume index of Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs from 1950 to 1963; the table of 
contents of each issue; an index of the contributors. 

Index Islamicus: 2nd supplement, 1961-65. By J. D. 
Pearson. Cambridge, England: Heffer, 1967. £5 5s. 

Katalog Rekopisów Tureckich i Perskich. By Tadeusz 
Majda. Warsaw: Państwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe, 1967. Vol V, part 2 of Katalog 
Rekopisów Orientalnycb ze Zbiorów Polskich, 150 
pages. Indices. Illus. 45 zlotys. 

Les manuscrits arabes dans le monde: Une biblio- 
graphie des catalogues. By A. J. W. Huisman. 
Leiden: Brill, 1967. x-+ 99 pages. Gld. 25. 


Arabian Peninsula 

An Account of the British Settlement of Aden in 
Arabia, By Capt. Frederick M. Hunter. London: 
Cass, 1968. xii + 232 pages. Illus. Tables. Maps. 
Index. 70s. Reprint of the 1877 edition. 

Die Aden-Grenze in der Südarabienfrage (1900- 
1967). By Jens Plass and Ulrich Gehrke. Opladen: 
C. W. Leske, 1967. Publication of the Deutsches 
Orient-Institut. x + 293 pages. Bibl. Maps. Appen, 
DM 28. 

The Highway of the Three Kings: Arabia—from 
south to north. By Barbara Toy. London: Jobn 
Murray, 1968. Illus. 30s. Travel from South Arabia 
to Damascus. 

The Legal Status of the Arabian Gulf States. By 
Husain Albaharna. Manchester: Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1968. 60s. 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd (The Cradle of tbe Arab 
Race). 2 vols. By Lady Anne Blunt. London: 
Gregg, 1968. 600 pages. Illus. Maps. £34. Reprint 
of the 1881 edition. 

Shades of Amber: A South Arabian episode. By Sir 
Kennedy Trevaskis. London: Hutchinson, 1968. 
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50s. An ex-High Commissioner for Aden examines 
the South Arabian Federation. 

Sultans of Aden. By Gordon Waterfield. London: 
Murray, 1968. 42s. An account of the East India 
Company's governor in Aden from 1839 to 1854. 

With Lawrence in Arabia. New enlarged ed. By Low- 
ell Thomas. New York: Doubleday, 1967. xxx + 
320 pages. Illus. Map. No price indicated. 

Yaman, its Barly Mediaeval History. By Henry C. 
Kay. London: Gregg, 1968. 492 pages. Map. £22. 
Reprint of the 1892 edition. 

Yemen: The unknown war, By Dana Adams Schmidt. 
London: Bodley Head, 1968. 316 pages. Illus. 
Maps. 45s. 


Egypt and. Sudan 

'Aja'ib al-Athar fi al-Tarajim wa al-Akhbar. 4 vols. 
By ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti. Jerusalem: Shlomo 
Sirkis Publ., 1968. 1417 pages. .$22.00. A photo- 
static copy of the Bilaq edition of 1879. Available 
from the publisher, P.O.B. 1313, Jerusalem. 

Cairo: 5,500 years. By Desmond Stewart. New York: 
Crowell, 1968. Illus. $5.95. 

Le Canal de Suez. By S. C. Burchell and André Chas- 
signeux. Paris: Editions R.S.T., 1967. 153 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Disillusion by the Nile: What Nasser has done to 
Egypt. By Ivor Powell. London: Solstice Produc- 
tions, 1967. 137 pages. 25s. 

L'Égypte: Impérialisme et évolution. By Jacques 
Berque. Paris: Gallimard, 1967. 749 pages. Index. 
NF 45. 

Ekonomika OAR na novom puti [The Economy of 
the UAR on a New Path}. By M. F. Gataullin. 
Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Mysl’, 1966. 254 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. Discusses the period since 
1952. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser. By J. Danwal and M. Leroy. 
Paris: Seghers, 1967. No price indicated. 

Die KP Italiens und die ägyptischen Kommunisten 
1956-1958. By Wolfgang Berner. Munich: Bun- 
desinstitut für Ostwissenschaftliche und Interna- 
tionale Studien, 1967. Report no. 28. 27 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Mabdism and the Egyptian Sudan. By F. R. Wingate. 
2nd ed. with new intro. by P. M. Holt. London: 
Cass, 1968. xl + 617 pages. Maps. Illus. £12 12s. 

Nasser tel qu'on le loue. By Emmanuel Berl. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1968. 168 pages. No price indicated. 

Political and Social Change in Modern Egypt. Ed. by 
P. M. Holt. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1968. 
xx + 387 pages. Index. $11.20. 

Seven Years in the Soudan. By R. Gessi-Pasha. Lon- 
don: Gregg, 1967. 492 pages. Illus. £12 10s. Re- 
print of the 1892 edition. 

Travels in Ethiopia above tbe Second Cataract of the 
Nile, Exhibiting the State of that Country and its 
Various Inbabitants under the Dominion of Mo- 
bammed Ali. By G. A. Hoskins. New York: John- 
son Reprint, 1968. $20.00. Reprint of the 1835 
edition. The Sudan. 
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Travels in Nubia. By John L. Burckhardt. London: 
Gregg, 1968. 646 pages. Maps. £10. Reprint of the 
1819 edition. 

The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordofan. By 
H. A. MacMichael. London: Cass, 1967. xv + 259 
pages. Illus. Plates. Bibl. $12.50. Reprint of the 
1912 edition. U. S. distributor: Barnes & Noble, 
New York. 

al-Usél al-Arabiyyab lil-Dirasat al-Sadaniyyah 1875- 
1967 [Ihe Arabic Sources for Sudanese Studies 
1875-1967}. Coll. by Yiisuf Daghir. Beirut, 1968. 
237 pages. Index. No price indicated. Distributor: 
Librarie Orientale, B.P. 1986, Beirut. 

Vereinigte Arabische Republik. By Hans-Jürgen 
Kornrumpf. Opladen: C. W. Leske, 1967. Publica- 
tion of the Deutsches Orient-Institut. ix -+ 152 
pages. Appen. Bibl. DM 22. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Agrarnyy vopros v sovremennom Irake {The Agrar- 
ian Question in Modern Iraq}. Moscow: 
Izdatel'stvo Nauka, 1966. 175 pages. No price in- 
dicated. 

Baghdad: Madinat al-Manggr al-Mudawwarah (Bagh- 
dad: The round city of al-Mansūr}. By Tahir M. 
al-Amid. Baghdad:  al-Maktabah  al-Ahliyyah, 
po xvi + 335 pages. Illus. Bibl. No price indi- 
cated. 

Bor'ba irakskogo naroda protiv Bagdadskogo pakta 
{The Struggle of the Iragi People Against the 
Baghdad Pact}. By D. Ruindezh. Baku: Izdatel’stvo 
Akademii Nauk Azerbaydshanskoy SSR, 1966. 
120 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

La double affaire de Syrie. By Michel-Christian Davet. 
Paris: Fayard, 1967. 260 pages. Chronol. Appen. 
Bibl. NF 28. Covers events from 1939 to 1946. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Ed. by T. Wright. London: 
Gregg, 1967. 550 pages. £12 10s. Reprint of the 
1848 edition. 

Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. By S. H. Longrigg. 
London: Gregg, 1968. 390 pages. Illus. £12. Re- 
print of the 1925 edition. 

Jordanie réele, Vol. I. By A. M. Goichon. Paris. 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1967. xviid-577 pages. 
Maps. Illus. No price indicated. 

Kipr [Cyprus]. By E. Urazova. Moscow: Izdatel'stvo 
Mysl’, 1966. 150 pages. Illus. Map. No price in- 
dicated. 

Mikhail Naimy: An introduction. By Nadeem 
N. Naimy. Beirut: American University of Beirut, 
1967. ix + 349 pages. No price indicated. 

Natsional’no-osvobodstel’noye dvizheniye v lrakskom 
Kurdistane {The National Liberation Movement in 
Iraqi Kurdistan}. By M. A. Kamal’. Baku: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk Azerbaydzhanskoy 
S 1967. 183 pages. Bibl. Index. No price indi- 
cated. 

The Natural History of Aleppo. 2 vols. By A. Russell. 
London: Gregg, 1968. 994 pages. Illus. £24. Re- 
print of the 1794 edition. 
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al-Qissah al-Qasivah fi Filastin wa al-Urdunn 1850- 
1965. {Tbe Short Story in Palestine and Jordan 
1850-1965}. By Hashim Yaghi. Cairo: Ma‘had 
al-Bubüth wa al-Dirasat, 1966. 360 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Sharaf Nama. 6 vols. By Sharaf Khan Ibn Shams ul 
Din. London: Gregg, 1968. 3,666 pages. £105. 
Reprint of the 1860 edition. A history of the 
Kurdish nation. 

Sariyyah wa al-‘Abd al-Fayjali [Syria and The Era of 
Faysal}. By Yusuf al-Hakim. Beirut: Dar al- 
Mashriq; 1967. 252 pages. L£ 10. 

Das Wagfrecht und seine Entwicklung in der 
libanesischen Republik. By Herwig Bartels. Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter, 1967. xxi + 121 pages. DM 32. 


Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia 

Azerbaycanda yenileşme bareketleri (New Trends in 
Azerbaijan}. By Hüseyin Baykara. Ankara: 
Ayyıldız Matbaası, 1966, 200 pages. Illus. Map. 
TL 15. 

Caviar Coast. By Peter Somerville-Large. London: 
Hale, 1968. Illus. 30s. 

Die Entwicklung der Stadt Teheran. By Peter G. 
Ahrens, Opladen: C. W. Leske, 1966. Publication 
of the Deutsches Orient-Institut. 92 pages. DM 28. 

History of Iranian Literature. By Jan Rypka e¢ al. 
Ed. by Karl Jahn. Dordrecht, Holland: Reidel, 
1968; New York: Humanities, 1968. xxvii + 740 
pages. Bibl. Addenda. Index. Map. $42. 

The Impact of U.S. Technical Aid on the Rural De- 
velopment of Iran. By Gholam H. Kazemian. 
Brooklyn: Theodore Gaus’ Sons, 1968. $6.00. 

Iran: The impact of United States interests and poli- 
cies 1941-1954. By Michael K. Sheehan. Brook- 
lyn: Theodore Gaus’ Sons, 1968. $5.00. 

Der Kampf gegen das Analphabetentum im Iran. 
By Barbara Hanna. Opladen: C. W. Leske, 1966. 
Publication of the Deutsches Orient-Institut. 148 
pages in German; 34 pages in Persian. DM 24. 

Persien, Modell eines Entwicklungslandes oder Die 
Diktatur der Freien Welt, By Bahman Nirumand. 
Comments by Hans Magnus Enzensberger. Rein- 
bek bei Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1967. DM 2, 20. 

La révolution sociale de l'Iran. By Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi Aryamehr, Shühinsháh of Iran. Tr. from 
Persian by F. Hoveyda. Tehran: Pahlavi Imperial 
Library, 1967. 162 pages. No price indicated. 

Sel'skoye bbozyaystvo sovremennogo Irana [Agricul- 
ture in Present Day Iran]. By A. I. Demin. Mos- 
cow: Nauka Press, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
1967. 227 pages. 76 kopecks. 

Die Wirtschatshiobe Entwicklung Afghanistans. By 
Eberhard Rhein and A. Ghanie  Ghaussy. 
Opladen: C. W. Leske, 1966. Publication of the 
Deutsches Orient-Institut. 210 pages. DM 26. 

Die wirtschaftlichen Entwicklungsprobleme Afghani- 
stans unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der na- 
türlicben Gegebenbeiten und der Bevölkerung. By 
Amirzada Hayatullah. Nürnberg: Selbsverlag des 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeographischen Instituts 
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der Friedrich-Alexander-Universitát, 1967. 209 
pages. No price indicated, 


Israel 

Bericht eines beauftragten: Die Deutsch-Israelischen 
Beziehunger 1951-1966. By Felix E. Shinnar. 
Tübingen: Wiinderlich, 1967. 209 pages. DM 
19,80. 

Birth Control in Jewish Law. By David M. Feldman. 
New York: New York Univ. Press, 1968. 368 
pages. $9.95. 

The Economic Development of Israel. By Nadav 
Halevi and Ruth Klinov-Malul. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. 350 pages. Tables. Appen. Bibl. 
Index. $10.00. 

The Future of the Zionist Organization: Proposals. 
By Itzhak Korn, Zvi Lurie, and Jacob Tsur. Jeru- 
salem: World Zionist Organization, 1967. 20 
pages. No price indicated. 

Golda Meir, la femme qui a permis la naissance 
d'Israël. By Marie Syrkin, Paris: Gallimard, 1966. 
310 pages. No price indicated. 

The Hand of Mordechai, By Margaret Larkin. New 
York: Yoseloff, 1968. 256 pages. Maps. $5.95. 
“The story of a kibbutz in its struggle for existence 
during the Israel War of Liberation in 1948.” 

Israel. By Cowles Education Corporation and United 
Press International. New York: Cowles, 1968. 
$4.95 in hard cover; $1.00 in paper. "An in- 
depth analysis of the political, social, and religious 
life of this country as it enters its twenty-first 
year of independence." 

Israel: Politics and people. By Leonard J. Fein. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1968. xiv + 334 pages. Index. 
$6.95. Revised edition of Politics in Israel. 

The Jewish Legion: Fiftietb anniversary of the Jewish 
battalions, 1917-1967. By the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, Jerusalem, 1967. 80 pages. No price 
indicated. Lecturer’s kit; source material. 

Light on Israel. By Maurice Samuel. New York: 
Knopf, 1968. viii + 212 pages. Maps. $4.95. The 
June War in the perspective of Jewish history. 

Mobility of Industry and Crafts, 1963-5. By Yafo 
Municipality. Tel Aviv-Yafo: Department of Re- 
search and Statistics, 1967. Special Survey no. 22. 
xxix + 71 pages. No price indicated. 

Moisson de Canaan. By Claude Vigée. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1967. 313 pages. NF 26. The author's 
journal while in Israel, 1966-67. 

al-Mzsbaf: al-Qura alta'awuniyyah fë Isrë'il [The 
Mosbav: Co-operative villages in Israel}. By lbra- 
him al-‘Abid. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, 1968. L£ 2. 

Naza‘at Muta’ssilah ft al-Harakah  aLSibySniyyab 
[Deep-seated Tendencies in the Zionist Move- 
ment}. By Mundhir ‘Anabtawi. Beirut: Palestine 
Liberation Organization, 1968. 28 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Sukkan Isra’tl: Tablil wa tanabby’at (The Population 
of Israel: An analysis and predictions}. By Ahmad 
Hajjaj. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 
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1968. 59 pages. Map. Tables. Bibl. L£ 2. 

The Village Builder: A biography of Abraham 
Harzfeld. By S. Kushnir. New York: Herzl, 1967. 
346 pages. $5.95. The agricultural settlements of 
Palestine and Israel. 

Water Consumption for Dwellings, 1962-5. By Yafo 
Municipality. Tel Aviv-Yafo: Department of Re- 
search and Statistics, 1967. Special Survey no. 24. 
xxvii +55 pages. No price indicated. ‘ 

Yafo Population, 1961-65. By Yafo Municipality. T 
Aviv-Yafo: Department of Research and Statistics, 
1967. Special Survey no. 23. xxxii + 56 pages. No 
price indicated. 


North Africa 
A Parriére-plan des relations franco-maghrébines, 


1830-1881: Luis Arnold et Joseph Allegro, con-' 


suls du Bey de Tunis à Bóne. By A. Martel. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1967. 241 pages. 
Illus. Notes. Maps. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

L'Accord F.L.N.-O.A.$.: Des négociations secrètes au 
cessez-le-feu. By Fernand Carréras. Paris: Laffont, 
1967. 250 pages. Illus. NF 13,90. 

L'Algérie à l'épreuve du pouvoir (1962-1967). By 
Hervé Bourges. Paris: Grasset, 1967. 247 pages. 
NF 15,50. 

Chants anciens des femmes de Fès. By Mohammed El 
Fasi. Paris: Seghers, 1967. 128 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Dare Me to tbe Desert. By G. W. Murray. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1968. 42s. Travels in the deserts 
of Egypt and Libya. 

La famille tunisienne et les temps nouveaux. By 
André Demeerseman. Tunis: Maison ‘Tunisienne 
de l'Édition, 1967. 437 pages. No price indicated. 

Histoire de ma vie. By Fadhma Aith Mansour 
Amrouche. Intro. by  Kateb Yacine. Paris: 
Maspero, 1968. 250 pages. NF 18,80. The mem- 
oirs of the mother of Jean Amrouche. 

Histoire du Maroc. By Jean Brignon, A. Amine, 
B. Boutaleb e al. Paris: Hatier, 1967. 416 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Liinsurrection de 1864 en Tunisie, By Bice Slama. 
Tunis: Maison Tunisienne de l'Édition, 1967. 
x + 194 pages. No price indicated. 

Médecine et plantes d'Étbiopie: Les traités médicaux 
éthiopiens. By Stefan Strelcyn. Warsaw: Pan- 
stwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1968. 783 pages. 
Index. 210 zlotys. 

Morocco's Agricultural Economy in Brief. By Carolee 
Santmyer. Washington: Economic Research Ser- 
vice, Department of Agriculture, 1968. ERS- 
Foreign Series no. 214, 12 pages. Map. Tables. No 
price indicated. 

La mortalité et le cot de la santé publique en 
Tunisie depuis Vapres-guerre. By Mahmoud 
Seklani. Tunis: Ceres, 1967. 248 pages. No price 
indicated. 

The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 4th ed. By Sir 
Samuel W. Baker. New York: Johnson Reprint, 
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1968. $30.00. Reprint of the 1867 edition. 

Les potiers de Djerba, By J. L. Combes and A. Louis. 
Tunis: Centre des Arts et Traditions Populaires, 
1967. 320 pages. Illus. Bibl. Indices. 3.2 dinars, 

Le Relazioni Commerciali Fra i Paesi del Maghreb e 
l'Italia nel Medioevo. By Salvatore Bono. Tripoli, 
Libya: Quaderni dell'Istituto Italiano di Cultura 
di Tripoli, 1967. 17 pages. Bibl. L. 700. 

Le roman magbrébin. By Abdelkabir Khatibi. Paris: 
Maspero, 1968. 152 pages. NF 15,40. 

Die Sahara: Oder, von Oase zu Oase. By J. Chavanne. 
New York: Johnson Reprint, 1968. $30.00. Re- 
print of the 1879 edition. 

Sahara 1956-1962. By Claude Treyer. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1966. 323 pages. Maps. No price 
indicated. 

Travels in Ethiopia. Rev. ed. By David Buxton. New 
York: Praeger, 1967. 176 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. 
Index. $7.50. 

La Tunisie de Bourguiba, By Pierre Bossi. Tunis: 
Kahia, 1967. 200 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

La vie quotidienne des Français en Algérie. By 
M. Baroli. Paris: Hachette, 1967. 272 pages. 
NF 15. 


Pakistan and Kashmir 


The Indo-Pakistani Conflict. By R. Brines. London: 
Pall Mall, 1968. 528 pages. 63s. 

Landwirtschaft und anfangliche Industrialisierung: 
Sozialikonomische Untersuchungen in fünf pak- 
istanischen Dérfern. By Frithjof Kuhnen. Opladen: 
C. W. Leske, 1967. Publication of the Deutsches 
Orient-Institut. 304 pages. DM 32. 

Pakistan —Modell eines Entwicklungslandes. By Karl 
Heinz Pfeffer. Opladen: C. W. Leske, 1967. Pub- 
lication of the Deutsches OrientInstitut. 162 
pages. DM 24. 

Pakistan's Relations with India, 1947-1966. By G. W. 
Choudhury. London: Pall Mall, 1968. 55s. 

Progrès agricole et maitrise de l'eau: Le cas du Pak- 
istan. By Gilbert Étienne. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1967. No price indicated. 

Public Opinion and Constitution-Making in Pakistan 
1958-62. By Edgar A. and Kathryn R. Schuler. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Univ. Press, 1967. 
286 pages. No price indicated, 


Palestine Problem 


After the Six Days War: What we saw in Israel. By 
Eric Heffer, Raymond Fletcher, David Marquand, 
et al. London: Labour Friends of Israel, 1967. 14 
pages. No price indicated. : 

A'midat al-Nakbab {The Bases of the Disaster]. By 
Salah al-Din Munajjid. Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- 
Jadid, 1967. 198 pages. L£ 2.50, The reasons be- 
hind the war of June 5, 1967. 

al-Ayyam al-Hasimah qabl Ma'rakat al-Masir wa 
ba'daba {The Decisive Days before and after the 
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Struggle of Destiny}. By Mahmüd Khattab. Bagh- 
dad: Ministry of Culture and Information, 1967. 
No price indicated. 

Buldaniyyat Filastin al-Mubtallah (Tbe Gazetteer of 
Occupied Palestine}. By Anis Sayigh. Beirut: Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization, 1968. No price 
indicated. 

Fantastic Victory: Israel's rendez-vous with destiny. 
By W. C. Skousen. Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, 
1967. xx + 298 pages. Illus. Map. $3.75. 

La guerre de six jours. By Samuel Seguev. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy, 1967. 296 pages. Maps. Illus. 
Appen. NF 19,20. 

al-Harb al-Fid@iyyah fi Filastin {The Fedayeen War 
in Palestine}. By Muhammad al-Shi‘ir. Beirut: 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 1967. No price 
indicated, 

Jews in Arab Countries since the end of the Six-Day 
War. By The Institute of Jewish Affairs, World 
Jewish Congress. London, 1967. 9 pages. No price 
indicated. Mimeographed. 

Juifs et Arabes: 3000 ans d'histoire. By Jean-Pierre 
Alem. Paris: Grasset, 1968. 339 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Ma'nà al-Nakbah Mujaddadan {The Meaning of the 
Disaster Renewed}. By Qustantin Zurayq. Beirut: 
Dir al-‘Ilm lil-Malayin, 1967. No price indicated. 

The Middle East: A proposal. By Jack L. Davies. Mu- 
nich: Privately mimeographed, 1967. 31 pages. 
No price indicated. Seeks a resolution of the Mid- 
dle East crisis through a unified political and eco- 
nomic plan. 

The Middle East Crisis. By Hyman Lumer. New 
York: New Outlook Publ., 1967. 24 pages. $.25. 

Min al-Fikr abSiybüni al-Mu'asir [Contemporary 
Zionist Thought}. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1968. No price indicated. Translations 
of 22 Zionist articles from Hebrew and French. 

Mission Survival: The people of Israel’s story in their 
own words—from the threat of annihilation to 
miraculous victory. Ed. by R. Bondy, O. Zmora 
and R. Bashan. New York: American-Israeli Book 
Co. (Sabra Books), 1968. $7.95. 

aL-Muqata‘ah al-‘Arabiyyah wa al-Qaniin a-Duwal 
{The Arab Boycott and International Law}. By 
Jüsif Mughayzil. Beirut: Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, 1968. 167 pages. L£ 2. 

Suffering Humanity: The Refugees of the Middle 
East. By J. Reddaway. Beirut: University Christian 
Center Forum, 1967. 16 pages. No price indicated. 
Address of the Deputy Commissioner-General of 
UNRWA, November 26, 1967. 

The Unromantics: The great powers and the Balfour 
Declaration, By Jon Kimche. London: Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson, 1968. 104 pages. 25s. 

Werft sie ins Meer: Der Krieg der 100 Stunden, Is- 
raels Kampf um seine Existenz. By William Ste- 
venson. Munich: Wilhelm Heyne Verlag, 1967. 
159 pages. DM 2,40. 

Where Were the Arabs? By Dorothy Fuldheim. 
Cleveland: World Publ., 1967. 110 pages. Illus. 
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Map. No price indicated. The June War. 

al-Yawmiyyat al-Filastiniyyah {Palestinian Diaries]. 
Vols. IV and V. Ed. by Rafiq Mutlaq, ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Tayyib, and As'ad ‘Abd al-Rahman. Bei- 
rut: Palestine Liberation Organization, 1968. Each 
vol. L£ 10. Vol. IV covers July-December 1966: 
Vol. V covers January-June 1967. 


Turkey 


Birinci Dünya Savaji sırasmda Türkiyede bulunan 
Alman generallerinin raporlare {The Reports of 
German Generals in Turkey during the First 
World War}. By Akdes Nimet Kurat. Ankara: 
Ayyıldız Matbaası, 1966. 92 pages. Illus. TL 2,50. 

Bor'ba politicheskikh partiy v Turtsii {The Struggle 
of the Political Parties in Turkey]. By D. 1. Vdo- 
vichenko. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 1967. 306 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. Discusses the pe- 
tiod from 1944 to 1965. 

The Eastern Question—The Last Phase: A study in 
Greek-Turkish relations. By Harry J. Psomiades. 
Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1968. 
145 pages. No price indicated. 

Estimating Turkish Mortality, Fertility and Age Struc- 
ture: Application of some new techniques. By Paul 
Demeny and Frederic C. Shorter. Istanbul: Sermet 
Matbaası, 1968. Istanbul Univ. Publication no. 
1306. 57 pages. Tables. TL 13.75. 

Gosudarstvennyy stroy 4 pravovaya sistema Turtsi v 
period Tanzimata [Tbe State Structure and Legal 
System of Turkey in the Period of tbe Tanzimat}. 
By F. Sh. Shabanov. Baku: Izdatel’stvo Akademii 
Nauk Azerbaydzhanskoy SSR, 1967. 203 pages. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

Ideologiya burzhuaznogo natsionalizma v Turtsit v 
period mladoturok—1908-1914. {The Ideology of 
Bourgeois Nationalism in Turkey during the Pe- 
riod of the Young Turks}. E. Yu. Gasanova. Baku: 
Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauka Azerbaydzhanskoy 
SSR, 1966. 161 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Lslémi Türk Edebiyati {Islamic Turkish Literature}. 
By Necla Pekolcay. Istanbul: Cagaloglu Yayinevi, 
1967. 287 pages. TL 15. 

Klassy i klassovaya bor’ba v Turtsii [Classes and Class 
Struggle in Turkey}. By Yu. N. Rozaliyev. Mos- 
cow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 1966. 166 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Natsional’no-osvoboditel’naya borba v "Turtsi (The 
National Liberation Struggle in Turkey}. By A. M. 
Shamsutdinov. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 1966. 
357 pages. Chron. Bibl. No price indicated. Dis- 
cusses the period from 1918 to 1923. 

Sovremennaya turetskaya burzhuaznaya sotsiologiya 
[Modern Turkish Bourgeois Society]. By Yu. Rus- 
tamov. Baku: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk Azer- 
baydzhanskoy SSR, 1967. 152 pages. No price in- 
dicated. 

Turquie. By Jean-Paul Roux. Paris: Seuil, 1968. "Mi- 
crocosme" Collection no. 11, NF 6. 
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Medieval History 


Les bibliothéques arabes publiques et semipubliques 
en Mésopotamie, en Syrie, et en Égypte au Moyen 
Age. By Youssef Eche. Damascus: Institut Francais 
de Damas, 1967. xxxvi + 397 pages. Bibl. Index. 
No price indicated. 

Diplomaticheskiye otnosheniya zolotoy ordy s Yegip- 
tom [Diplomatic Relations between the Golden 
Horde and Egypt}. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Nauka, 
1966. 159 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Discours. sur l'histoire universelle (al-Muqaddima) . 
Vol. I. By Ibn Khaldáün. Tr., preface, and notes by 
Vincent Monteil Beirut: Commission Internatio- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should 
be addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A 
selection of those received. will be published periodically in these columns. In 
addition to letters of comment on previous articles, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as space is available, 


Dear Sir: 


I read with pleasure in the Middle East 
Journal of summer 1967 (p. 417-418) the re- 
view of my book "l'Academie arabe de Damas 
et le probléme de la modernisation de la 
langue arabe,” by Mr. Al-Toma, who surveyed 
“the few flaws” he found in my study. I thank 
Mr. Al-Toma for his remarks which will cer- 
tainly contribute to an adaptation of my mono- 
graph. I did in fact, appreciate Mr. Al-Toma's 
comments to the extent that they represented 
generally his own personal evaluation of my 
attempt to approach the role of the academy 
mentioned. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to accept without 
reserve all of his comments, some of which 
ate—I feel—unfounded. The first point which 
I noticed concerns my “undue emphasis on the 
role this academy played or can play (...).” 
I failed, according to him, “to note that the 
Syrian academy’s work was, and is still, re- 
stricted in terms of its approach, which is 
mainly expository ...” The reviewer feels 
that I neglected to discuss the role of the Cairo 
academy “which has been more successful and 
influential ( ... ) especially in the area of 
grammar and technology.” 

These allegations need to be re-examined 
because the Syrian academy, the first created 
in the Arab world (3 July 1919), had been 
guided by the following aim: to protect the 
Arabic language and its eloquence and to 
modernize it (see my monograph page 2 note 
(3), page 3 note (I); pp 7-10 where Kurd 


‘Ali tried to expose the role the academy in- 
tended to play; see also the first article of the 
academy’s constitution p 74). This aim, which 
was adopted under the french mandate, was 
respected until the union between Egypt and 
Syria. In practice—and that is the most im- 
portant—the Damascus academy, whatever its 
approach, did study arabic terminology, gram- 
mar and writing reforms (see my inventory pp 
36-58). These were the reasons which sug- 
gested to me a monograph evaluating the role 
of the Damascus academy. Apparently Mr. 
Ahmad el Futayyih had a similar intention in 
his book cited by Mr. Al-Toma. Independently 
of that work, I underlined the expository ap- 
proach of the Damascus academy, which was 
formulated only some years later by Mustafa 
A&-Sihabi (see my monograph p. 11). Today 
the Damascus academy forms a section of the 
Cairo academy and is also called Magma‘al-luga 
al-‘arabiya bi-dimašq. As far as the academy of 
Cairo is concerned I wonder whether the re- 
viewer read what I said about it (see p. 12; 
67-68). 

The remark of Mr. Al-Toma related to the 
necessity to discuss the work of the egyptian 
academy is inaccurate because I was concerned 
only by the Damascus academy and not by the 
Cairo academy which is the subject of my doc- 
toral thesis. It seems to me that Mr. Al-Toma 
did not realise this approach and was more 
concerned by the necessity to underline posi- 
tive arab efforts to modernize Arabic—and 
they are not to be denied—than to discuss the 
specific work of an arab learned society. 
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Equally inaccurate is his remark regarding the 
list of my references, which does not include, 
according to him, recent arabic works related 
to the subject. Mr. Al-Toma does not seem to 
realise that I could not have read the book of 
Mr. Ahmad al-Futayyih, which was printed in 
the same year as my book (1965). The books 
of Af-Sihabi and Kahhála do not concern the 
academy directly. Their principal ideas are 
clearly exposed in. The Academy's Review 
which I selected as primary reference for my 
monograph (see p. XI note (I)). 

I cannot agree with Mr. Al-Toma when he 
underlines my negligence to provide a compre- 
hensive list of the academy's publications and 
annual reports. Was one required? I answered 
this question in my introduction (see also p. 
]-7 footnotes included). Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, 
Laoust-Dahhan and Yiisuf al-‘I83, cited in my 
book, provided lists which do not need to be 
repeated. 

I am particularly concerned by the opinion 
of Mr. Al-Toma regarding the date of the first 
official text defining the role of the academy 
(published 1928). The reviewer excluded this 
date as the first one, claiming: “Whereas 
Dahban and Laoust refer (p. 162) to a de- 
tailed statement of objectives dated 1927." 
This statement to which Mr. Al-Toma refers 
is cited in my book on p. 7 note (6). Evidently 
he confounded the first official text with the 
statement of Kurd 'Ali in his report of 1927 
in which he compared the organisation of the 
Damascus academy to that of the French 
academy. According. to Laoust-Dahhàn the 
Arab academy: "s'est inspirée des institutions 
similaires d'occident. Son president Muhammad 
Kurd ‘Ali nous le dit dans son rapport de 
1927." (Follows the subject of this compari- 
son, see my monograph p. 3 note (I) ). Thus, 
as far as the official text is concerned there is 
no disparity of date between Laoust-Dahhan 
and myself. All of us refer to the law no. 135 
of the 28th of May 1928 as the first and the 
only official text. The French text of Laoust- 
Dahhan is clear in this matter. 

'The reviewer does well to point out the 
flaws of transcription of Arabic names cited 
in my book. They are indeed the consequences 
of my reading of unvowelled names, in Arabic. 
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I take this opportunity to remark that un- 
fortunately Arab scholars do not possess, even 
at present authoritative file in Arabic. Dr. 
Mahmüd a8-Siniti is the first one who tried to 
deal with these proper names in his biblio- 
graphical book which is still—I think—in 
typescript. 

Mr. Al-Toma suggested finally that I adopt 
the Laoust-Dahhán system of transcription. 
However, it is useful to recall that this system 
is not unanimously accepted by scholars (see 
for example on this matter Pearson's Index- 
Islamicus p. 709-710). 

In passing I would like to confirm that the 
honorific title of Dr. Ahmad ‘Isa is Bak and 
not Bey (see Damascus academy's review, V, 
p. 253; Mahadir :al- Galasát of Cairo academy, 
V, p. 54) and that of Al Galabi is not written 
as suggested by the reviewer (see Damascus 
academy's review XXII p. 27). 

I thank the Middle East Journal and Mr. 
Al-Toma for their respective contributions to 
the subject discussed in my monograph. I 
appreciate the opportunity to comment on the 
vital problems related to the modern Arabic 


language. 


© M. R. HAMZAOUI, | Bis Rue Saint Julien le 
Pauvre, Paris Ve, France. 


Dear Sir: 


In response to Mr. Hamzaoui's comments on 
my review of his book (MEJ 21:417-18 
(1967) ), I have the following observations to 
make. 

1. The author injects irrelevant issues by 
citing the reasons which motivated him to write 
his monograph. I did not question the need 
for such a study nor did I belittle the efforts 
devoted by the Syrian academy to the study 
of different language problems. What I ques- 
tioned was the basis for "the author's undue 
emphasis on the role this academy played 
or can play in modernizing the Arabic lan- 
guage.” As I maintained in my review, the 
academy's work has been restricted in terms of 
its approach to the language issues and its 
influence outside Syria. In contrast to its 
Egyptian counterpart, the Syrian academy does 
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not follow the practice of taking decisions or 
recommending measures with reference to 
language questions or reforms nor does it en- 
joy the benefit of broad and active partici- 
pation of scholars from other Arab countries 
due to the fact that active membership has 
been on the whole confined to Syrian citizens. 
For these and other reasons, the President of 
the Syrian academy underscored the restricted 
role of the academy by declaring that it does 
not regard itself qualified to pass decisions on 
language issues or to approve technical terms 
published in its journal and by stressing the 
point that only a representative Arab academy 
such as the Egyptian should be the arbiter on 
such matters (see the works cited in my re- 
view, Shihabi, 1955 pp. 57, 60, 116 and 131, 
Kahbàla, 1963 Arabic section, p. 1). It was 
because of these considerations that I made the 
remark quoted above and noted Mr. Ham- 
zaoui's failure to discuss or evaluate the role 
played by the Egyptian academy in moderniz- 
ing Arabic. The latter deserves more than the 
scattered observations made in the book on 
matters such as the publication of special lists 
of terminology (see p. 59) or the dynamism 
and the relative success of the Egyptian 
academy. (see pp. 67-68). May I correct the 
author's information regarding the present 
status of the Syrian academy by pointing out 
that it does not form a section of the Cairo 
academy. The author seems to have in mind 
the laws governing both academies prior to 
1961 when Syria was a part of the UAR. 

2. Mr. Hamzaoui’s attitude toward the 
references I cited and the need for a compre- 
hensive list of the academy's publications is 
regrettable. First, the fact that such publi- 
cations were listed in earlier studies does not 
justify his inadequate listing of books which 
appeared after the publication of the three 
works he cited in his letter. As he is aware, 
the latest of these, i.e. Dahhan and Laoust, was 
published in 1950. Second, the manner in 
which he dismissed Al-Futayyih's book does 
not indicate a sustained interest on his part in 
what other scholars say about the Syrian 
academy. Al-Futayyih, a former official of the 
academy and high ranking administrator of 
the Syrian Ministry of Education, published 
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his book in 1956, not in 1965 as was in- 
correctly printed in my review. Mr. Hamzaoui 
could have found out this error by consulting 
the great libraries of Paris if it was not possi- 
ble for him to notice the work earlier by 
checking book reviews or the academy's annual 
reports which are regularly published in its 
journal Finally, of the books to which refer- 
ence should have been made, I mentioned only 
two. The first by Shihabi, the President of the 
Syrian academy, reflects the views of a leading 
authority on the question of scientific termi- 
nology in Arabic and the role of the academies 
and other institutions in achieving unified 
terminologies. The other, by Kahhala, repre- 
sents one of the academy's attempts to compile 
the technical terms suggested or discussed by 
its members or non-members and published in 
its journal; it lists the technical terms as they 
appeared in ten volumes of the journal (1946- 
1955), and includes some useful comments by 
Shihabi, It should be evident that these books 
do deal with certain facets of the academy's 
work and that they cannot be dismissed on the 
ground that they "do not concern the academy 
directly." 

3. With reference to the date of the official 
text defining the role of the academy, I cited 
the report made in 1927 by the first president 
as an official text. Mr. Hamzaoui is correct in 
stating that the first law was passed in 1928. 

4. I am glad to find the author in partial 
agreement with me on one point: the flaws in 
his transcription of Arabic names, titles and 
words. In my review, I noted that a considera- 
ble number of errors were made “in spite of 
the fact that a more accurate transcription 
was available to the author in the work of 
Dahhan and Laoust.” As the last part of my 
statement indicates, it was not my intention to 
suggest that Mr. Hamzaoui should adopt this 
particular system of transcription, but rather 
to suggest that he could have avoided some of 
his errors had he consulted the work cited 
above. Therefore his remarks on this point and 
the lack of unanimity among scholars in the 
use of transcription systems are irrelevant. 
Equally irrelevant and inaccurate is his obser- 
vation with reference to the “authoritative file” 
of names for two reasons, First there are several 
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books which can be used as a guide in de- 
termining the vowels of unvocalized names 
among which are Az-Ziriklis Al-A‘lam, 2nd 
edition, 10 vols, Cairo 1954/59 and Kahhala's 
Mu'jam al-Mwvallifim, 15 vols, Damascus: 
1957/61. Second, the numerous errors (some 
of which must be typographical) could have 
been reduced by relying on a variety of means 
including the use of standard dictionaries and 
authoritative library catalogues or references. 
Furthermore, I detect in the author's letter un- 
justified insistence on his version of transcrip- 
tion. The honorific title “Bak” is normally 
transcribed as “Bey,” 
should read Al-Calabi. The author is advised 
again to check these names in Dahhan-Laoust's 
work, p. 180, 200 respectively. He may also 
consult the lists of the deceased members of 
the Syrian academy where he will find three 
dots under the character standing for C. (see 


and the other name. 
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the Academy’s joni 38 (1963) p. 158, 39 
(1964) p. 150 and 40° (1965) p. 352.) May 


‘I point out that, in addition to the eighteen 


examples of inaccuracy I cited, there are many 
more which need correction such as: maqbarra, 
tiyyah and unadiyyahu which should read 
without gemination, al-Muhassas = Muhassas, 
Rayt = Rayat, Falsaft = Falsafat, Krinkow = 
Krenkow, taqadum = taqaddum, tatawuruha- 
tarawwuruha, ‘Angiri-‘Anhiri. 

In concluding, I would like to assure Mr. 
Hamzaoui that I did read carefully his book, 
that I am fully aware of the problems he en- 
countered in preparing and printing such a 
study and that I will look forward to reading 
his work on the Cairo academy with the earn- 
est hope that it will not be marred by such mis- 
prints, 


Salih J. Al-Toma 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF 
CIVIL-MILITARY RELATIONS IN 
ISRAEL: THE BEN GURION LEGACY 
AND ITS CHALLENGERS (1953-1967) 


Amos Perlmutter 


HE struggle for political power in Israel in the decade and a half between 

1953-1967 took place over Israel’s defense and foreign policies. The most 

bitter struggle concerned the control of the Defense Ministry and over 
Zabal—1stael Defense Forces. Once the established Israeli labor movement and 
its power structures, Mapai, Histadrut and kibbutz, were well institutionalized, 
the arena for wielding political influence became the Defense Ministry and the 
control over Zahal. 

The struggle for power (especially after Ben Gurion’s short retirement 
(1953-1955) ) within the ministry demonstrated the nature of civil-military 
relations established in Israel. The struggle was over (a) the scope and func- 
tions of the Defense Minister vis 2 vis Zahal's chief of staff; (b) the organiza- 
tional structure of Zahal and of defense's military-industrial complex, and (c) 
the type of war conducted with the Arabs (thus the type of weapons system used 
by Zahal). The struggle had to do with Ben Gurion's legacy which established 
the patterns for all three: the Minister of Defense as chief of war and the chief 
of staff as its chief tactician; the subordination of Zahal to the civilian minister, 
the division of labor between Zahal and the Ministry's industrial-nuclear system 
again subordinate to the Defense Minister; the search for peace with Arabs 
coupled with maximum modernization in preparation for the next campaign. 

The 1949 armistice failed to produce a peace treaty with the Arab nations, as 
some Israeli policy makers had hoped. Optimism gradually gave way to recogni- 
tion that the armistice had become, de facto, a permanent condition of Arab-Is- 
raeli relations. The unwillingness of the Arabs to cooperate with Israel on its 
terms and their dedication to pursuing the conflict in even more radical ways 
caused the Israelis to develop a policy toward Arab encirclement.* This policy 

* I use the term Arab encirclement in the same sense that the Soviets do—as an instrument 
of foreign policy. To the Soviets (especially during the Lenin-Stalin reign) the W/est represented 
a capitalist encirclement while to the West during that period the Soviets represented the menace 
of Bolshevik world domination. Thus, to the Israelis the physical surrounding of Israel by 
Arab states represents an Arab encirclement while to the Arabs the establishment and existence 
of Israel and Zionism in the midst of the Arab world is an imperialist conspiracy. This essay 
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emanated from the defense establishment in order to secure Israel from “an- 
other 1948," and was eventually institutionalized as Zahal's chief strategic and 
political doctrine. 

Intense political struggles over the destiny of Zahal and the future course of 
international and Arab policies have always been linked to Israel's security. In 
the years 1948-1955, the main strategists of Israel's defense policy were Ben 
Gurion and Zahal's high command. Zahal was assigned operational responsibil- 
ity for many crucial defense policies and, therefore, in its successful pursuit of 
these operational goals, Zahal's strategy could determine to a large extent the 
course of Israel's foreign relations. Zahal became identified with national secu- 
rity; national security became identified with Arab encirclement. 

The policy toward Arab encirclement, according to General Dayan, was 
based on the assumption that since Israel lives under a shadow of imminent 
destruction the entire country is a frontier and, in view of Arab policy of 
infiltration and its guerrilla warfare against Israel, the policy of Israel is to turn 
the armistice into peace; meanwhile to continue with a punitive policy of 
military raids so as to persuade the great powers to press Arabs for peace with 
Israel; that peace could be obtained only when Zahal can defend Israel and 
create conditions for secure borders. The policy toward Arab encirclement was 
implemented by Dayan between 1953 and 1956, and culminated in the Sinai 
invasion of 1956." It is this strategy, emanating from the policy toward Arab 
encirclement, which alerted Zahal on June 5, 1967, and it is this doctrine which 
has dictated Israel’s defense posture since its decisive military victory in the Six 
Days’ War. 

The “Lavon Affair” and the crisis in the Defense Ministry grew out of Ben 
Gurion’s special treatment of Zahal and the Defense Ministry in applying the 
strategy of Arab encirclement. During his tenure, the division of power between 
the military and the bureaucratic and political structures of the Defense Minis- 
try remained largely undefined, although the preeminence of Zahal over the 
Ministry was tacitly understood. — 

The Ben Gurion-Dayan Arab encirclement strategy and the debate over 
defense and foreign policy were contingent on the labor parties’ internal rival- 
ries, since the Palmach’s dissolution, and on Ben Gurion’s manipulations. The 
dynamics of nationalization and formalization of Zahal * posed a challenge to 
many pioneer-founders of the state, who sought to infuse the ideology of 
pioneer Zionism into the institutions and practices of the state and in the army. 





attempts to explain, iter alia, the position and attitudes of Israeli policy makers, especially in 
the Defense Ministry whose image of Arab encirclement is real. It is important to mention that 
the Egyptian also sees an Israeli and imperialist encirclement: in 1956 when in fact it was attacked 
by Israel, Britain and France, and in 1967 when it was attacked by Israel alone. , 

* IDF was nationalized and formalized in 1948. But the processes of integration, nationalization 
and formalization did not subside until Dayan took over in 1953. Thus the Lavon affair was a 
latent reaction of the leftists and the old guard to the change in general in Israel since 1948 and 
in Zahal in particular. 
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From their institutional strongholds—Mapai, Histadrut and the kibbutz move- 
ment—they struggled for influence and position against Ben Gurion’s nationali- 
zation efforts by protesting against “bureaucratism,” “the desertion of pioneer 
values,” and “the betrayal of socialism.” They viewed the formalization of 
Zahal as a victory of Ben Gurion’s nationalist design—Mamlachtiout.* 

The “Lavon Affair” represents the friction in the relationships between civil- 
ian and military authorities in Israel before these relationships were finally 
institutionalized and a definite pattern evolved. The conflict over the issues of 
war and peace, and the clash over interpretations of Israel’s Arab policy held by 
Israeli political and military élites coincided with an institutional crisis in the 
Ministry. Thus, key terms and policies intermingled with each other—Arab 
encirclement, retaliation and preventive war, on one hand; patient diplomacy, 
penetrating the Arab wall of hatred, and conciliation, on the other. The former 
gained priority in the defense establishment led by Ben Gurion and Dayan 
while the latter were supported by Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Minister, who led 
a group of Mapai-Histadrut and left kibbutz-Mapam leaders. 

The radical change in the balance of power in the Middle East; the pro-Arab 
policies pursued by the Soviet Union which had earlier sponsored the establish- 
ment of Israel in the UN, especially the deterioration of relations between Israel 
and the Soviet Union and the rise of Nasir’s junta to power in Egypt, intensified 
and sharpened the conflict between the hardliners and the moderates in Israel. 
Each group interpreted internal and external events in a way calculated to gain 
political and public support for its policies. 

The debate extended from the top echelons of the Ministry and Zahal's high 
command, to the political parties, the parliament and the press. The division 
over the future of defense and foreign affairs became bitter and at times seemed 
irreconcilable; the duel was fought over the Israeli policy of retaliation. 

The Ministry and Zahal saw Arab encirclement and intransigence as danger- 
ous to Israel. They advocated and pursued a strategy of directly confronting the 
Arabs along the borders in the hope that this show of determination would 
eventually bring the Arabs to the peace table. This group was cohesive (sup- 
ported and surrounded by Ben Gurion) and was in actual control of the means 
to carry out its policies. 

Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Minister, was the most influential and effective 
spokesman for the Israeli moderates, who, unlike the hardliners, were not 
cohesive and were ideologically divided. He was sharply critical of the Ben 
Gurion-Dayan policy of retaliation and border raids although he was opposed, 
not to the strengthening of Zahal, but rather to its strategic concentration on the 
borders. Sharett advocated adopting an attitude of conciliation toward the 
Arabs, thereby hoping to strengthen the position of moderate leaders in the 
Arab world. He held this view despite Egypt’s rearmament policy, believing 
that Israel had not exhausted all means for bringing about an Arab-Israeli 
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rapprochement, What he feared most was that Israel would force the great 
powers to take action. He was also concerned about the possible damage that 
retaliation could do to Israel's relatively good standing in the United Nations 
and in Western public opinion. 

The leftists, especially those in the Mapam party, went further than Sharett 
—they hoped and believed that Arab-Israeli reconciliation could take place if 
and when the repressive Arab régimes were replaced with progressive and 
socialist type governments. The rise of Nasir gave them such hope. The moder- 
ates wanted to curtail border raids so as to make Israel's foreign policy more 
flexible. 

Ben Gurion, challenged by the moderates in the cabinet and in the party, was 
prepared to resign rather than compromise his position, hoping that, once the 
policy pursued by the moderates was exhausted, his view would prevail. Ben 
Gurion did return to power after a 15-month absence (December 1953 to 
February 1955), but for reasons other than even he anticipated. 

In his desire to enhance the Ben Gurion activist policy and to outdo his 
former master, Lavon, Minister of Defense in the former's absence, not only 
intensified the strategy of retaliation but added a new dimension to activism. 
Lavon started meddling with military policy by activating various of the Minis- 
try’s sabotage files. Although most of these files had been prepared by the Aman 
(Zahal's intelligence service) and Mosad (general and political intelligence) 
under Ben Gurion, now military and intelligence officers were not only disre- 
garded, but on behalf of a “new policy,” supplanted. In this fashion Lavon 
hoped to gain control over the Ministry, Zahal, and Ben Gurion’s loyalists in the 
Ministry and among Zahal’s intelligence divisions. 

The 15 months of Ben Gurion’s retirement were thus characterized by a 
growing estrangement between Lavon, Peres,* Dayan and Zahal's high com- 
mand. Lavon made no attempt to share the functions of defense with the 
cabinet. His aim was to act as Ben Gurion did—as the chief and only authority 
in security matters. 

Lavon's failure to ally himself with the army and his rejection by the Ministry 
specialists and bureaucrats (quietly organized by Peres) forced him into more 
radical directions than he would have charted otherwise. Rather than resign, he 
became embroiled in security misfortunes, not of his own doing, which in the 
end cost him his cateer.* 


* Shimon Peres, Director General of the Ministry of Defense. 

* A detailed analysis of the "Lavon affair" is found in Amos Perlmutter, "The Israeli Army in 
Politics: The Persistence of the Civilian over the Military," World Politics, Vol. 20, No. 4 (July 
1968), pp. 630-36. Sometime in 1954, a series of Israeli espionage and sabotage operations in 
Arab countries (Egypt and Syria) collapsed, thus bringing to an end one of Israel's greatest spy 
rings in Egypt. This has since been called the Fiasco (Ha-Esek ba-Bisb). A secret ad boc com- 
mittee was appointed by Prime Minister Moshe Sharett to investigate the espionage debacle. For 
security reasons we are unable to discuss in detail, the operations led to several fiascos, but in 
particular a mishap in Egypt. Accounts were found in the New York Times, In view of the infor- 
mation at our disposal, most of the above journalistic stories border the fictional and resemble 
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The already tense relations between Lavon and Dayan-Peres reached a new 
phase over the “Fiasco.” Lavon’s independent investigations in preparation for 
the ad hoc committee hearings were resisted by the intelligence division of 
Zahal whose efforts were directed toward implicating Lavon with responsibil- 
ity for the Fiasco. 

Lavon was astonished to learn that his understanding with Sharett—on the 
nature of the Olshan-Dori Committee’s investigation (concerning the espionage 
debacle) had been broken and that without his consent the scope of the 
investigation had been broadened to include a probing into the relationships 
between the Ministry and Zahal. In vindictive testimonies, both Peres and 
Dayan strayed from the Fiasco to comment on Lavon’s incompetence as Defense 
Minister. But Sharett did not budge and, in the end, in the interest of national 
unity and security and preserving the good name of Zahal’s officer corps and 
protecting Zahal’s morale, the 1954 committee reached no conclusions and 
condemned no one, not even the cabal of intelligence officers who actually 
plotted the dismissal of Lavon, although it did note that some documents were 
forged and that one of the intelligence officers lied to the committee. 

The decision of the Olshan-Dori Committee left Lavon more isolated than 
ever. This decision not only failed to weigh in his favor but implicated him in 
the Fiasco, for which there is no evidence that he had any responsibility. Lavon 
demanded that Sharett fire Peres and the intelligence officers who plotted 
against him, but Sharett refused for the same reason that the committee reached 
a tie decision. Lavon demanded large scale institutional reforms in the Ministry, 
thereby dissolving Ben Gurion’s legacy. He demanded: the strengthening of the 
authority and control of the minister by buttressing the civilian sectors of 
defense; firm rules on the scope of office and relationships between the Ministry 
and Zahal; the creation of a national security council composed both of civilian 
and military members which would act as the highest security authority in times 
of peace; the formation of a higher control system over the army and the 
Ministry, and several other reforms." Sharett refused to accept these recommen- 
dations and Lavon finally resigned. 

On February 17, 1955, Ben Gurion returned to his post as Defense Minister, 
while Sharett remained in his post as Prime Minister until Ben Gurion took 
over this office on November 4, 1955. 

It is obvious that Lavon was insensitive to the patterns of behavior and the 
institutional and personal interactions and procedures of the Ministry. He was 
brusque, impatient and, above all, succeeded in less than a year in alienating 
friends as well as foes. A group of political rivals plotted against him, without 
the backing of the Prime Minister who considered Lavon the leader of the Ben 


suspense stories tather than the much simpler series of failures which brought about the fiasco. 
On the other hand, the charge against that which Israeli intelligence supposedly did in Egypt is 
more complicated than the fictional stories offered by “reliable” journalists. 
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Gurion clique when he actually was their major target. Either Lavon did not 
understand or perhaps did not have enough patience for the special relationships 
and procedures of his office. He had underestimated the quality of Ben Gurion's 
power and legacy and that of Dayan and Peres. Nor did he take advantage of 
the convenient Dayan-Peres political alliance whose. purpose was his ouster.* 

Why hadn't the Olshan-Dori Committee investipated the Fiasco more 
deeply? Didn't this create a situation favorable to an alliance between plot- 
ters and rivals—each group, for different reasons, dedicated to beheading the 
Minister? 

In concert with the Prime Minister and the cabinet, the committee was more 
concerned with Israel's security problems and maintaining Zahal's high morale 
than with structural reforms in the Ministry which Lavon, under different 
circumstances, would not have concerned himself about either. The committee 
refused to meddle in the machinations of the intelligence division, fearing that it 
might demoralize an important arm of Zahal. It is presumed that the committee 
hoped that the tie decision and the inconclusive recommendations would be 
enough to urge the army to purge the plotters. This is what happened when Ben 
Gurion came back to office. Colonel Jibly, the head of army intelligence, was 
removed and so were a few others in the intelligence division. Thus, national 
interests prevailed. 

Prime Minister Sharett, not a powerful man, could hardly have been expected 
to render support to Lavon, his rival. 'The committee and the cabinet fully 
appreciated the extraordinary qualities of Dayan and Peres, who were tacitly 
(and even openly) supported by Ben Gurion from Sdeh Boker. In fact, he was 
consulted several times by Sharett and Mapai chieftains on the Fiasco, on the 
committee's recommendations, and on Lavon's capability to run his office. 
Effective support for Lavon from Mapai and the cabinet simply was not forth- 
coming. He was now viewed by his colleagues as a failure." In fact, some had 
attempted to persuade Ben Gurion before his retirement in 1953 not to appoint 
Lavon as his successor as Defense Minister. 

It might also be asked how the morale of Zahal could be upheld in view of 
the dishonesty of some of its intelligence officers. Here, however, politics pre- 
vailed over military moral considerations. 

Lavon's recommendations for a total reform of the defense establishment, of 
which several recommendations were pertinent and should have merited high 
consideration, especially those relating to fixed jurisdictions and duties of several 
key posts, were put aside and dismissed by Ben Gurion when he returned to 
office. These were also ignored because reform of the Ministry would have 
implied vindication of Lavon, among others. 


* Dayan, well established and confident, did not need or seek Peres' support. Peres, new and 
yet unknown darling of Ben Gurion, could have chosen between Lavon and Dayan, the major 
contenders for control over Zahal. Lavon could have courted Peres; instead by his arrogance he 
alienated the latter, who drifted toward Dayan. 
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Lavon’s proposal for the formation of a mixed military-civilian national 
security authority to oversee the Ministry was doomed. The lessons of Haganah 
and Palmach dictated its futility and how unrealistic it was in the case of Israel.* 
Such a body obviously would have become political, and the traditional political 
party system established in Histadrut, in the kibbutzim, in the cabinet, and in all 
of Israel’s political and economic structures would have turned Zahal back to 
the preindependence era, when military structures were instruments for political 
influence. Under that system, a chief of staff would not be selected by merit but 
on a political basis:and the chances for the emergence of politically inclined 
officers and compromise candidates (whose military and professional standards 
would not be requisite) would be enhanced. This situation, duplicated on the 
lower levels of the army, would have dissolved the great achievement of Zahal's 
unification, professionalization and depoliticization. Thus Lavon's recommenda- 
tions, if accepted, would have brought professional and moral disaster to Zahal. 

Another important reason for rejecting the recommendation for a national 
security council was that it would have made the army’s lightning action—Za- 
hal's military doctrine—impossible to implement. It is for this purpose that 
Dayan relieved Zahal of most of its administrative, logistical and armament 
industries, so that the army could achieve a swift and highly mobile force. 


February 1955—September 1960 


When Ben Gurion reassumed office after the Lavon crisis, he was confronted 
by (1) a radical change in the balance of power in the Middle East in favor of 
the Arabs; (2) a Soviet-Egyptian arms agreement; (3) a Násir-dominated 
Egypt which had become seriously involved in the Palestine conflict, and (4) 
the pro-Arab policy adopted by the Soviets which had strengthened the hands of 
the militants in the Arab world. Nasir's breakthrough and the optimism of the 
new wave of Arab nationalism was supported by two major powers which 
enhanced the Arab militants' view that they could eventually bring about 
Palestine's liberation." Thus his tasks were: 

1. To modernize and aggrandize Zahal, which was now being equipped with 
the help of Israel's new ally, France. 

2. Because the rapprochement with revolutionary Egypt had failed to 
materialize,’ to apply organized retaliation to Gaza, the Palestinian territory 
occupied by Egypt since the Arab-Israeli war. This explains the February 28, 
1955, Gaza raid only six days after Ben Gurion took office. It was in retaliation 
for the seizure of the ship, Bat Galim, in the Suez Canal, and the execution of 
the Jewish spy ring in Egypt. Here the Ben Gurionites won the upper hand. The 
Gaza raid created a new pattern of events—though not intentionally——because 


* See my forthcoming book Military and Politics in Israel (London: Frank Cass, 1968), chap- 
ters 1-3, 
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of changed Arab sentiments arising from it. It was a part of a trend which had 
begun months before.” 

3. To expand the Ministry's scientific and armament industries and de- 
velop a nuclear capability in Israel in the hope of eventually deterring the 
growing Arab military forces. 

4. To foster close cooperation with France—Israel’s only major supplier of 
weapons and a center for Israeli scientific-nuclear training. 

5. In view of the Fiasco, to initiate reforms in Zahal by curtailing responsi- 
bility for retaliation on the part of middle and junior officers and instituting 
strict supervision by senior officers of all retaliation operations; cleansing the 
intelligence division and appointing an intellectual and an Arab specialist, 
Colonel (later Brigadier General) Yehoshafat Harkabi, to head army intelli- 
gence. 

The years 1955 and 1956 were frantic, in preparation for a forthcoming 
clash with the Egyptians. The die was cast for the Sinai war after the Egyptian- 
Soviet arms deal and Dulles’ Northern Tier Middle Eastern defense scheme. As 
Ben Gurion saw it, there was no way out. Not that he advocated a Second 
Round, but he bowed to the dictates of the realities of a growing Arab encircle- 
ment of Israel.* 

The entry into the Middle Eastern arena of the USSR, with its heavy arm 
supplies to Egypt and other Arab countries, convinced Ben Gurion more than 
ever that an Arab-Israeli showdown was forthcoming and that the militants in 
Egypt had gained the upper hand. What he wanted therefore was to surprise the 
Arabs so that he and not Nasir would dictate the time and place for the next 
Arab-Israeli confrontation. In these efforts he found the services of Dayan 
and Peres invaluable. He could not have chosen two more capable and loyal 
disciples. 

After the muddles and fiascos of 1954—the sporadic and organized mutually 
recriminating retaliation and border incidents, Bat Galim and the execution of 
the spy ring in Egypt, and, above all, the uncertainties of Israel’s national 
security—there was a psychological victory at Sinai even if Nasir reaped the 
fruits politically. The morale of the nation and of the armed forces and their 
dedication, professionalism and good conduct confirmed Ben Gurion’s belief in 
Zahal’s good name despite the Fiasco and the unethical behavior of isolated 
intelligence officers. The nation, unaware of the Fiasco, rejoiced in Zahal’s 
victory. The prestige of General Dayan and Zahal, and of the Defense Ministry 
and Shimon Peres, were enhanced. The lessons of Sinai assured the enlarging of 
the Ministry's supply and scientific and industrial enterprises. 

Since Sinai, the defense establishment has become the chief client of Israel’s 
technological and scientific achievements. It has invaded the private market as 


* Dayan actively prepared the army for the Second Round, finally persuading Ben Gurion on 
Israel’s chances with Egypt. 
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well as large scale modernization enterprises. Next to Histadrut and the civil 
service, it has become Israel’s chief employer. Therein it threatened the civilian 
industrialization enterprises of Israel. Criticism came from various directions 
triggered by the threat of an industrial-military complex; the invasion of mili- 
tary men into the managerial class; the destruction of civilian infant industries, 
and the danger of the Defense Ministry harnessing industrial developments and 
the free market, etc. 

The Ministry argued that the need for independence in industry and science 
for defense purposes was a must in Israel and that it did not threaten established 
industries but pioneered new industrial and scientific enterprises such as the 
aviation and electronics industries. The Ministrys empire builders prevailed, 
under the dynamic and mobilizing leadership of Peres, supported by Ben Gur- 
ion. Dayan’s doctrine that Zahal should not be burdened with the problems of 
supply and production also enhanced the defense “empire.” * 


The Struggle for Succession 


In the summer of 1960, the 1954 “Fiasco” became the “Affair.” Late that 
summer, Lavon approached Ben Gurion on the 1954 matter, claiming that he 
had gathered “fresh” information that would prove his innocence, and request- 
ing that Ben Gurion publicly exonerate him. Ben Gurion ordered his adjutant to 
investigate Lavon’s new information and the veracity of the intelligence officers’ 
testimony. In September, Ben Gurion told Lavon that he was unwilling to 
reopen “the wounds of 1954,” but offered to investigate the question of who 
gave the order for the “disastrous action” that year. He thus ordered the Chief 
of Staff, General Chaim Laskov, to investigate the charge against the intelli- 
gence colonels. Ben Gurion appointed this Zahal committee without Lavon’s 
knowledge or consent. On September 25, after the public announcement of the 
appointment of Laskov's army committee, Lavon met Ben Gurion again; he 
protested that in view of his “new findings” there was no need for another 
investigation, and requested that the committee be dissolved and an announce- 
ment of his exoneration be made. 

It had now become evident that there were more issues than exoneration 
involved. Both Ben Gurion and Lavon opposed resolving the matter within the 
Mapai party. Lavon continued to demand from Ben Gurion a public announce- 
ment of his innocence. Ben Gurion claimed that he was neither judge nor 
prosecutor, stating: “I have not implicated Lavon, and it is not my duty to 
exonerate him and if somebody else implicated him, his rehabilitation is not 
within my authority.” Now the sabotage affair, the workings of the inner 
sanctum of the Defense Ministry, and Ben Gurion’s system of political control, 
had all become topics of public discussion; the politics of defense, but not its 
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doctrine or. Zahal's strategy, or the Defense Ministry's burgeoning armament 
and nuclear industries, had become a subject of national controversy." 

Ben Gurion was determined not to budge. So was Lavon. Not since the 
controversy over the future of Zahal in 1948-1949 was the Israeli public so 
aroused as in 1960-1961, when what was known to few became general public 
knowledge in the controversy: that a titanic struggle for power over the control 
of Zahal and the function of the Defense Ministry took place while keeping the 
public ignorant of the fact. Hebrew University intellectuals pursued the matter 
further, condemning the Defense Minister and the practices of his office as 
challenging the democratic fabric of Israel's political system, the growth of a 
personality cult and the littered intelligence divison of Zahal. The Lavon Affair 
signified the beginnings of the strugple for succession as well as the challenge to 
Ben Gurion's legacy. What was expected to take place quickly was in the end 
only partially, grudgingly and gradually achieved: (a) a major realignment of 
political forces in Israel; (b) fundamental and far reaching reforms within the 
Defense Ministry and, above all, reorganization of the Ministry on the basis of 
clearly defined and separate functions between civilian and military authorities, 
and modernization; (c) rational streamlining and new recruitment in the 
Israeli labor establishment, especially within Mapai and the Histadrut. These 
expectations were coupled with others, such as: more efficient parliamentary 
supervision of the Ministry and Zahal; open public and press criticism of the 
defense establishment and the curtailment of defense establishment activities in 
the foreign policy arena. 

Despite the shock that the 1960-1961 affair produced in Israel, no such great 
changes took place. Mapai, with Ben Gurion at its head, lost a small percentage 
of votes and a few seats in parliament," but electorally and institutionally it 
weathered the storm. No substantial institutional reforms were made in the 
defense establishment; cabinet and parliamentary control over the defense es- 
tablishment was not increased or tightened, nor were the efforts of the "imperi- 
alistic" aggrandizers in the Ministry curtailed in any way. On the contrary, the 
defense establishment’s industrial and scientific empire continued to expand its 
róles and functions. Although no major or revolutionary changes occurred in 
the highly institutionalized and centralized governmental and economic enter- 
prises in Israel, or in the basic conservatism of the Israeli voter, the cumulative 
effects of the affair between 1961-1965 resulted in the attrition of Ben Gurion’s 
power and influence. They also set into motion a growing public and political 
debate on the róle of the defense establishment and concern for the protection 
of Israel's democratic values and ideals. 

The affair was not the only reason for the awakening of intellectual and 
public criticism. At the same time, there was increasing recognition of and 
public dismay over the meager political fruits secured from the military victory 
in Sinai. The affair sharply delineated the cumulative changes which Israeli 
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society had undergone since independence. It demonstrated the problems emerg- 
ing out of the radical change from a voluntaristic, cohesive, and highly mobi- 
lized society with effective and competing autonomous political and economic 
institutions to a national bureaucratic, compulsory, and highly centralistic politi- 
cal and economic system—all controlled by the state, its enterprises and bu- 
reaucracy. The only independent and autonomous politico-economic structures, 
which were themselves centralistic, monopolistic and paternalistic, were the 
Histadrut and kibbutzim enterprises. The widening gap between the political, 
economic and bureaucratic élites in Israeli society " became a political issue. 

The affair brought upon a confrontation within Mapai and between Mapai 
and the Histadrut. The champions of each group clothed personal and institu- 
tional rivalries and the protection of vested interests with national and ideologi- 
cal symbols. Thus the defenders of Lavon in Mapai, Histadrut and the kib- 
butzim, called for the dissolution of the authoritarian and étatist (the term most 
frequently used) military-industrial complex, for the regeneration of pioneer 
and cooperative values supposedly suppressed by the military establishment for 
closing the gap between the two Israels (that of the old Yzsbzv and the new, 
which included immigrants from African and Asian countries) and the return 
to the "sources" of pioneer and "democratic" values. Lavon and his followers 
organized themselves into a faction of Mapai called From The Foundation 
(Min Ha-Y esod) in order to bring political pressure from within Mapai on the 
government and on society." The most important political effort of this group 
was to challenge the activist-Ben Gurionite leadership and his allies in the party, 
government, Histadrut, and in the bureaucracy. The Lavonites demanded large 
scale, basic and revolutionary changes in the defense establishment, which were 
mainly based on Lavon's old outline proposed to Sharett and Ben Gurion in 
1955. This challenge, the "Affair," and pressure from the public and press 
created turmoil within the party; old rivalries were renewed and new ones were 
created. 

In defense of the military establishment, the Ben Gurionites claimed that the 
Ministry and Zahal demonstrated cohesion and efficiency during the short, but 
successful, Sinai Campaign; that the retaliation policy had been vindicated by 
that campaign where Zahal demonstrated the skills learned in the border raids; 
that the development of the Ministry's scientific and nuclear enterprises bol- 
stered Israel's deterrent to Arab aggression; that Zahal's róle expansion demon- 
strated Zahal’s function as a nation builder and inculcator of the civic spirit and 
democratic ideals; that Zahal’s moral structure and heroic rôle replaces the 
pioneer as the symbol of the ideal in the post-state era; " that the defense 
establishment had pioneered and carried the major burden of economic and 
scientific modernization in Israel, and that in the new highly rational nuclear 
age, the Ministry and Zahal, rather than Histadrut and Mapai, should serve as a 
model for political and administrative reform in Israel. 
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The conflict of age versus youth also became an issue. The Ben Gurionites 
said they represented the latter, although Lavon's faction claimed great influence 
among university students and Israel’s young intellectuals, as well as a consider- 
able number of the other young élites." Closer to the truth is the fact that 
Israel's youth and intelligentsia were divided between the two and that the Ben 
Gurionites had no monopoly on youth. 

The elections of 1965 dispelled once and for all the myth that Ben Gurion 
spoke for the youth; his splinter party received only a small percentage of the 
total vote (7.9 per cent) which is far below the size of that age group in Israel." 

The Lavon Affair obsessed Ben Gurion. He called for a one-man crusade 
against the “detractors of the sacred Zahal.” ® Unable to mobilize and rally the 
party, the Histadrut leadership or the cabinet behind his crusade against Lavon, 
Ben Gurion resigned on June 16, 1963. 

Eshkol, who had actually negotiated the formation of the 1961 cabinet, 
succeeded Ben Gurion as Premier and Defense Minister. As was the case with 
Lavon, Eshkol was appointed by Ben Gurion, who considered him his alter ego, 
at least throughout the Lavon controversy. 

Relations between the Mapai-Histadrut party leadership and the élites of the 
defense establishment deteriorated. In March 1964, Ben Gurion wrote a contro- 
versial article in Ha-Aretz attacking both Generals Yadin and Allon for failing 
to conquer “the complete Palestine” in the 1948 war. Had Dayan been Chief of 
Staff, Ben Gurion claimed, the “map of Israel would have been different.” " Ben 
Gurion was rebuffed by both generals who argued that, as Commander in Chief, 
he could have elevated Dayan to that position. Invoking his concept of the 
Defense Minister as the head of war, they charged that he was responsible for 
the curtailed "map of Israel” (and its unsatisfactory borders) * and not his 
subordinate generals. 

The controversy snowballed when Eshkol asked Lavon to return to Mapai's 
chief councils and Executive Committee on May 2, 1964. Nine days later Dayan 
resigned as Minister of Agriculture, citing lack of “identification” with Eshkol’s 
cabinet.” Ben Gurion demanded the reopening of the Lavon affair and Eshkol 
resigned to demonstrate his opposition. In December 1964, the cabinet, led by 
Eshkol, rejected the “reopening of the Lavon affairs,” ? but the party, Histadrut, 
and the Israeli Labor were split over the issue. The 1965 elections clouded the 
issues and sharpened the divisions within Mapai and Israeli Labor. At the Tenth 
Party conference in Tel-Aviv on February 8-10, 1965, the Mapai-Histadrut 
old guard, Meir, Aran, Sapir and Sharett, persuasively attacked Ben Gurion. 
Ben Gurion persisted in demanding the reopening of the affair, while Eshkol 
and the old guard favored its closure. The bureaucracy in the Defense Depart- 
ment were also torn between admiration and respect for Ben Gurion and his 
position and recognition of the party's political strength and electoral success. 

* This is, of course, before the Six Days War in June 1967. 
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At the party conference, the Ben Gurionists organized a faction, the New 
Power (Ha-Koacb be-Hadasb) led by Dayan and Peres and Mapai's Haifa boss 
Abba Hushi. 

In the struggle for control over the party Executive Committee and the party 
conference, Ben Gurion's forces mustered 40 per cent of the party behind them, 
while the Eshkol forces could count on 60 per cent. On the question of 
removing the Lavon affair from the party's agenda, 1,226 (58.1 per cent) of 
delegates approved with 848 (41.9 per cent) against. On the issue of forming 
the Alignment, a parliamentary and electoral alliance with the United Labor 
Party (which defended Lavon and whose leader was Dayan's rival— General 
Allon), 1,306 (63 per cent) of the delegates approved, while 770 (37 per 
cent) opposed. The kibbutz movement, the cooperatives, and the party in Tel 
Aviv supported Eshkol. Only the delegates from Haifa and the new Negev 
settlements (most of whom represented employers or were employed by the 
Ministry of Defense and the government) supported Ben Gurion’s faction.” 

Upon conclusion of the party conference, the battle between Ben Gurion and 
Eshkol continued to be waged in Mapai, in Histadrut’s central councils, within 
the councils of Histadrut’s economic enterprises, and in the Ministry of Defense 
and its enterprises—only Zahal was spared the rift. Zahal was prohibited from 
participating in party politics; however, it is to be assumed that Zahal’s high 
command and its officer corps (except officers affiliated with United and Na- 
tional Kibbutz Movements) favored the Ben Gurion-Dayan faction. 

The clash was intensified in the high councils of government and within the 
Defense Ministry enterprises following the party conference in February 1965, 
due to violations of the civil service law which prohibits the participation of 
civil servants in politics (the Director General of Governmental Offices and the 
senior staff are on the whole political appointees). 

In January 1965, Lavon was ousted from the party and Dayan and Peres 
attempted to mobilize all their influence, power and political leverage to nomi- 
nate Ben Gurion as the party's candidate for Premier. In an article in Ha-Aretz, 
Dayan called for activism in defense in view of the Jordan River conflict 
between Israel, Jordan and Syria.” Ben Gurion labelled Eshkol “incompetent” 
and a “lag” in the defense establishment. Peres proclaimed that “Peace with the 
Arab countries could be achieved only by strengthening of Zahal” and that the 
Generation of Sinai (after 1956) was not adequately represented in the party.” 
Ben Gurion’s challenge failed on June 4, 1965. By a vote of 179 to 103, the 
party Central Executive Committee named Eshkol over Ben Gurion as its candi- 
date for Premier in the 1965 elections.” 

Ben Gurion refused to let the Lavon issue die. He inspired the Hagi Eshed 
article in Ha-Aretz, and his own speeches, articles and pamphlets called once 
more for reopening the affair. On May 20, 1965, Shimon Peres, now Deputy 
Minister of Defense, resigned from the cabinet. In August 1965, the party 
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membership committee, at the behest of the Executive Committee, recom- 
mended that Ben Gurion be ousted from the party. On November 4, Dayan, 
under pressure from Ben Gurion, resigned from the party, and on November 
15, 1965, Ben Gurion, the founder and leader of Mapai since 1929, added his 
resignation. The Ben Gurion-Dayan-Peres group founded a new electoral party, 
Rafi.” (Rafi is the acronym for Alliance of Israel's Workers.) This signalled the 
end of Ben Gurion’s reign over Israel. 

Rafi claimed to represent Israel’s new and young generation: calling itself the 
forerunner of modernization in Israel; advocating the rationalization of Israel's 
paternalistic bureaucracy; taking credit for pioneering in defense and Israel’s 
nuclear development; in short, calling itself Israel’s best representative for the 
future. When the vote was in, Rafi had won less than eight per cent, only ten 
members to parliament.” Thus, from a most powerful position within the 
Mapai-Histadrut coalition and domination over the defense establishment and 
its senior civil service, the Ben Gurion faction declined into a small party, losing 
its influence in Israeli Labor and in the country—completely at the mercy of 
Ben Gurion.” 

Eshkol’s decisive victory ” was not a victory for the moderates in the defense 
establishment, nor for the pre-independence socialist-cooperative ideologists. 
Lavon and his allies had already been ousted. Eshkol did receive the backing of 
Israel’s modernization élites in Histadrut, the defense establishment, retired 
army officers, key civil servants, industrial managers and the intelligentsia. This 
was demonstrated by the composition of the pro-Eshkol volunteer organization 
ATA (abbreviation for Civilian Support of Eshkol) which wielded influence in 
Israel’s economic-defense-industrial establishment. 

Although Israeli political positions before 1948 were basically ideological, 
the struggle for power and influence over the state, key Israeli Labor structures 
and control of Mapai was based more on personal and institutional rivalries 
than on ideologies. This tended to obscure the real issues at conflict.” It was not 
a rivalry of youth versus age or ideologues versus pragmatists (Bitzuistim )—— 
étatism versus democracy or civilians versus the military—neither Mapai nor 
Rafi actually represented any of these polarities, but Rafi clothed itself in a 
ptagmatic ideology. Rafi condemned Mapai as a traditional, “corrupt,” and 
nepotic political organization. While calling for “party democracy,” this faction 
was simultaneously instituting a highly centralized system in the defense estab- 
lishment! Peres, its head, condemned Histadrut’s monopolistic tendencies and 
behavior, while at the same time he supervised the aggrandizement of the 
Ministry's enterprises. He challenged Histadrut’s expansionism, condemning 
Histadrut and Mapai for nepotism, filial piety and particularistic practices, while 
employees of the Defense Ministry were recruited in the same way. Peres called 
for a politically free and efficient civil service, overlooking the fact that the 
Ministry was full of politically appointed, inefficient and “corrupt” civil serv- 
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ants. Rafi claimed that Histadrut’s managerial class lacked modern vision, and 
an industrial-scientific education, while the administrators in the Ministry of 
Defense and the bulk of the top level defense industries personnel were not 
even high school graduates, including Peres. 

The clashes in the political arena were actually surface demonstrations of 
similar struggles going on within the fabric of Israeli society as the processes of 
integration conflicted with the rapid modernization and growth of scientific and 
nuclear enterprises. The trio of Ben Gurion-Dayan-Peres became the scapegoat 
for grievances against the defense establishment. 

In response to public pressure, Peres’ successor as Deputy Minister under 
Eshkol, the economist Dr. Zevi Dienstein, attempted to streamline the Defense 
Ministry by divesting it of several departments, such as recruitment, armament 
and supply, and transferring them to the army. Led by Chief of Staff, Yitzhak 
Rabin, the army remained steadfastly loyal to Dayan’s view that Zahal should 
not be burdened by such support functions. Zahal’s doctrine of swift warfare 
militated against Dienstein’s plan which was only partially adopted.” 

A devotee of American style cost efficiency, Dienstein hoped to strip the 
Ministry of all functions save one, financial control over defense operations. 
This would have given the Ministry power to dominate the army. Zahal refused 
to go along, however, under the pretext that these reforms would transform its 
carefully selected and highly trained officer corps into “merchants” and “clerks” 
—occupations which Zahal’s high command regarded as beneath their dignity 
or outside their responsibility as warriors. 

Eshkol's reign was characterized by Zahal's most prosperous growth. David 
Ben Gurion and Moshe Dayan were experts on military affairs and needs and 
while, on the whole, they satisfied the military, in several instances, they over- 
ruled the high command's requests for greater budgets. Levi Eshkol was no 
military expert and he depended on General Rabin for advice on Israel's military 
needs. Eshkol, as Finance Minister under Ben Gurion to 1963, intervened 
between the army and Ben Gurion by cutting the defense establishment budget, 
especially in the field of nuclear development. Eshkol, the Defense Minister, 
with full control over finances as well (through his control over Sapir, the Fi- 
nance Minister), failed to pull his weight against the aggrandizement of Zahal 
and complied with General Rabin's requests for expensive new weapons." With 
the demise of the old security hands, Ben Gurion, Dayan and Peres, Rabin's 
influence over security matters was greatly enhanced. 

The departure of Ben Gurion created a vacuum. Eshkol lacked the personal- 
ity to inspire the charismatic and personal relationships with his subordinates 
that Ben Gurion had used so effectively during his long tenure as Defense 
Minister. These qualities, however, were not in such demand as they had been 
during Zahal's formative years. At this point, the defense establishment was 
well institutionalized and functionally proliferating; it had become a large and 
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effective machine with a momentum of its own, following the patterns estab- 
lished over the course of two decades. In fact, one could well argue that, in the 
course of time, the patterns established by Ben Gurion were so well established 
that even when he himself strained these patterns, as he did through the years 
1960-1965, when he meddled with the "Affair," he failed to challenge the 
legacy he had established. 

The aggrandizement of the defense establishment in a nation mobilized for 
what amounts to permanent war, as Israel is, only makes the need for civilian 
control over the military more imperative. Eshkol is hardly admired by Zahal’s 
high command nor, for that matter, by numerous other bureaucratic and intel- 
lectual élites, but relations between him and Zahal were cordial and correct and 
never in the history of civil-military relations in Israel has the principle of 
civilian domination of the military been better established. The crisis in govern- 
ment before the 1967 June War fully demonstrated this; the relationship 
weathered serious challenges from both without and within. But Eshkol's type 
of domination was bitterly challenged during Israel's most formidable crisis 
between April and June 1967. 

Since 1961, Israeli-Syrian nonrelations had further deteriorated. With the 
rise of the Ba'th Party to power in 1963, and radical Ba'thists and the military 
takeover of the party in 1966, the Syrian border was the scene of the most bitter 
friction between Israel and the Arabs. This Syrian group turned into the most 
belligerent Arab extremists since 1948. This development, coupled with Israel's 
determination to divert the waters of the Jordan River and border clashes with 
Jordan, escalated mutual recrimination culminating in a severe Israeli air attack 
on military installations near Damascus on April 17, 1967. 

Ben Gurion and other Rafi militants demanded Eshkol's resignation. Ben 
Gurion declared in public and in the press that Eshkol was not fit to govern, 
charging a security gap in defense matters (Medal Bithoni). The govern- 
ment's effort to streamline Peres' empire was represented by critics as a political 
calamity causing a severe lag in military preparedness, which could only be 
remedied with the return of Ben Gurion and Rafi to office. While Zahal enjoyed 
its most prosperous era under Eshkol, as the 1967 victory clearly demonstrated, 
and while Rabin is said to have influenced Eshkol's decision to retaliate against 
Syria, Ben Gurion, Isar Arel, the former head of Mosad (General Intelligence), 
Shimon Peres, and lesser Rafi stalwarts vehemently attacked Eshkol for "be- 
trayal" of Israel's security posture. 

This was the prelude to the 1967 war. The attrition due to the Lavon Affair 
culminated in a real realignment of political forces in Israel. 'This was demon- 
stratable only after June 1967. However, the legacy of Ben Gurion in the 
defense ministry survived. In fact the rise of Dayan and the behavior of Zahal 
during the months of crisis, May—June 1967, demonstrated the persistence of the 
type of civil-military relations in Israel established by David Ben Gurion. 
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significant that Marx might have said on the subject. Neither do the 

works of Lenin provide any relief. Whenever the latter is quoted it 
relates to national liberation in general and not the Arab countries in particular. 
The only original early Soviet thinker on Islàm and revolution, Sultan-Galiyev, 
has still to be rehabilitated from an indictment delivered by Stalin and is 
therefore not quotable in Soviet writings. It is nevertheless useful to review 
some of the early Soviet thinking on Islam, even though its relationship to the 
Arabs was marginal. 

The October Revolution ignited national feelings among the minorities in 
Russia. Rather than see the country dismembered into a number of independent 
states, small and large, the Bolsheviks decided to ride out the crest of the wave 
by sheer demagoguery. A Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia was 
issued, calling for self-determination, to be followed shortly by a manifesto to 
"all the toiling Muslims of Russia and the Orient." Drafted by Stalin, then 
Commissar of Nationalities, the manifesto called on “all those whose mosques 
and shrines were destroyed, whose beliefs and customs were trampled under foot 
by the tsars and oppressors of Russia! From now on your customs and beliefs, 
your national and cultural institutions, are declared free and inviolable! Build 
your national life freely and unhindered.” Overnight, even the mullahs became 
socialist. 

Stalin’s right hand man in the People’s Commissariat for the Nationalities 
was Mir Said Sultan-Galiyev, editor of the journal Zhizn Natsionalnostei (Life 
of the Nationalities). The journal he edited contains several articles he authored 
on the subject of Islàm, Communism and what is known today as the Third 
World. He also wrote on these subjects elsewhere. As Alexandre Bennigsen, 
French expert on Turkic studies, points out, the main objective of the Muslim 
revolutionaries, such as Galiyev, was the national liberation of their countries 
from foreign tutelage, Western or Russian.” The only way this was to be 
accomplished was through a socialist revolution, but without a class war. “Since 
almost all classes in Muslim society have been oppressed formerly by the 


N o modern Soviet author writing on the Arabs has unearthed anything 
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colonialists,” writes Sultan-Galiyev, “all are entitled to be called proletarian.” 
Religious leaders were to be laicized but Islam was not to be destroyed and only 
religious fanaticism was to be done away with. Eventually, a Colonial Interna- 
tional was to be established, merging the "oppressed" peoples of the Third 
World. Sultan-Galiyev and his associates had no use for the Comintern. If a 
revolution were to succeed in, say, Britain, its "proletariat will go on oppressing 
the colonies and pursuing the policy of the existing bourgeois government." 
Galiyev's thoughts are known to have influenced some of the Algerian FLN 
leadership. In the following quote Galiyev interpreted the political implications 
of Western attitudes towards Islam to his Soviet readers. It might have some 
pertinence to the events of today: 

If West European imperialism, [which] began its initial penetration into Muslim 
countries with the “Crusades,” did assume lately the character of pure economic 
struggle, then in the eyes of the Muslims—at least the majority of them—this 
struggle is also regarded as a political battle że. a battle with Islam as a whole. It 
could not be otherwise, since conceptually the Muslims regard the whole Islamic 
world, without distinguishing nationalities and races, as one inseparable and single 
whole? 

The Colonial International was nipped in the bud in 1920 when the Third 
International took over the arrangements of an Eastern congress which was held 
in Baku. Karl Radek was particularly active in these arrangements which he 
believed would arouse the Muslim world against the West. Referred to officially 
as the First Congress of the Peoples of the East, the Baku Congress was 
apparently at its most tumultuous during Gregory Zinoviev's address calling for 
a holy war against British imperialism. There were only three Arabs among the 
slightly less than 1,900 delegates; to them, perhaps, such an appeal would have 
made sense. It has been pointed out that the leading Comintern organizers of 
the Baku Congress—Radek, Zinoviev and Bela Kun—were Jewish. Their 
sympathies obviously did not lie with Zionism, however, since the subsequently 
published manifesto, based on the resolutions adopted at the Baku Congress, 
condemns “Anglo-Jewish capitalists” who drove the Palestinian Arabs from 
their lands in order to transfer these lands to Jewish settlers. The purpose was 
obviously to divide and rule. Englisk colonialism in Egypt, "Mesopotamia" and 
“Arabia” was also condemned. No holy war occurred, of course, and the Comin- 
tern shifted its emphasis back onto the European proletariat in the hope of 
achieving revolution there. Sultan-Galiyev lasted in his post until June 1923, 
when he was expelled from the Party as a “bourgeois nationalist.” * In his 
indictment Stalin accused Galiyev not only of pan-Turkism and pan-Islamism 
but also of contact with the Basmachis—anti-Soviet guerrillas in Turkestan who 
^ 2. Zbizn natsionalnostei, No. 29 (127), December 14, 1921. 
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proved to be a headache for the Communists for several years to come. After a 
stretch in prison, Sultan-Galiyev eventually vanished in the Stalinist purges of 
the 1930s. 

Chronologically, the Baku Congress was preceded by the Second Comintern 
Congress by a few months. The Baku Congress was to find ways of putting into 
effect the theses on the national and colonial question adopted by the Second 
Comintern Congress. These theses are significant since they reflect Lenin’s 
views, frequently quoted and misquoted since, on national liberation. The theses 
call for a close alliance of all national and colonial liberation movements with 
Soviet Russia and refer to a “revolutionary liberation movement” apart from the 
Communists in backward and undeveloped countries. This does not mean that 
the Communists should lose their identity: 

The Communist International has the duty of supporting the revolutionary 
movement in the colonies and backward countries only with the object of rallying 
the constituent elements of the future proletarian parties—which will be truly 
Communist and not only in name—in all the backward countries and educating 
them to a consciousness of their special task, namely, that of fighting against the 
bourgeois-democratic trend in their own nation. The Communist International 
should collaborate provisionally with the revolutionary movement of the colonies 
and backward countries, and even form an alliance with it, but it must not 
amalgamate with it; it must unconditionally maintain the independence of the 
proletarian movement, even if it is only in an embryonic stage. 

Lenin's motives at the time may have been tactical. An alliance with Kemal- 
ist Turkey would lighten the burden of capitalist encirclement. The only refer- 
ence to Arab countries in the theses was the appeal to expose the deception 
practiced by the British in Palestine "under the pretense of creating a Jewish 
State" there. 

M. N. Roy, Indian delegate to the Second Comintern Congress, added refine- 
ments to the Lenin thesis suggesting, among other things, that landless peas- 
antry could provide a mass basis for Communist activity and should not be 
sacrificed to the middle class nationalist movement. Roy was to expand upon 
this at the Fourth Comintern Congress in 1922. With special reference to 
Kemalist Turkey he noted: 

. . . the bourgeoisie and the feudal military clique . . . may take in hand the 
leadership of the national revolutionary movement [but] then the moment arrives 
when these people inevitably betray the movement and become a counter-revolu- 
tionary force? 

During the same session another speaker, Ravenstein, reviewed the situation 
in the Arab world and concluded that the international proletariat welcomed 
the strivings of the Islamic peoples for liberation from Western imperialism, 
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even though it may not be directed against hired slavery or private property. It 
was useful as long as it undermined the rule of European capital.’ At the Fifth 
Comintern Congress in 1924 Zinoviev suggested, in his opening address, that 
if the fused national-revolutionary and proletarian movements were to win the 
colonies for socialism before a strong native bourgeoisie had emerged, the 
capitalist stage of development could be skipped over. Lenin has been cited to 
the same effect. The Comintern continued to advocate collaboration with na- 
tional liberation movements until the Kuomintang broke relations with the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1927. The following year, at the Sixth Comintern 
Congress, the Communists decided to go it alone. The Communists, stated the 
Congress, "are the only sure bulwark of the colonial peoples in their struggle 
for freedom from the imperialist yoke." * 

In the Arab world this meant, according to the instructions of the Congress, 
that the "national-reformist" character of the Wafd Party in Egypt should be 
exposed, that the Communists there should prevent the trade unions from 
falling into the hands of bourgeois nationalists and that the agrarian question 
should be correctly formulated in that country. Somewhat exceptionally, the 
instructions for North African Communists called for a fighting bloc of differ- 
ent revolutionary organizations although “the leading part must be secured for 
the revolutionary proletariat.” ° 

Failure of Communist policies in Germany and the rise of Hitler forced the 
Comintern to change its tactics again. As decreed by the Seventh Comintern 
Congress in 1935, from now on it was the united front of the working class 
against fascism. In the Third World there was parallel establishment of “an 
anti-imperialist people’s front.” Arab delegates at the Congress spoke of the 
isolation the 1928 Comintern decision of going it alone had caused.” In their 
opposition to the Wafd Party, the Egyptian Communists had called upon the 
workers to remove themselves from any national movement. This, of course, 
fell on deaf ears and for a while the Egyptian Communist Party was doomed to 
total inactivity. In Syria the Communists insisted upon their own program at a 
congress for national liberation with the result that their influence was restricted 
to a small number of delegates. Arab Communists had even failed to pay lip 
service to Arab unity. The delegates concluded that the Arab national bour- 
geoisie cannot be considered servile to imperialism nor will it necessarily capitu- 
late to imperialism in the future. Soviet commentators, in reviewing these Arab 
viewpoints 20 years later, regarded the 1935 decisions of the Comintern as 
important forward steps. What benefits redounded to Arab Communist parties 
is not clear, however. They were, and remained, weak. 
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Communism in the Middle East was introduced at the Comintern’s initiative. 
Until the middle 1920s, however, it was only the predominantly Jewish Pales- 
tine Communist Party that showed any activity. Its chairman, Haim Auerbach, 
noted at a secret meeting (the Party was illegal) in Tel Aviv in 1927: 

We were the only Communist front in the Arab Orient and in the absence of 
anybody else we had to pay attention to every question. All the duties in relation to 


the revolution fell on our shoulders. We had to look into matters relating to Syria, 
Egypt, and Islamic congresses in Cairo, Mecca and elsewhere.* 


The Comintern showed considerable concern for establishing Arab-based par- 
ties. It sent its agents to Syria where it had limited success in creating Commu- 
nist cells. The founding date for the Syrian Communist Party is 1924. It folded 
the first year because it was composed, reads a Comintern survey, only of 
intellectuals. It was reconstituted a short time later on a wider base, and a joint 
Communist Party of Syria and Lebanon was founded in 1930. The Armenians 
played a major róle in the Party until 1934 when an Arab leadership took over. 
It is from that date on that Khalid Bakdash (although Kurdish by birth) began 
his meteoric rise to become the foremost Communist leader in the Arab world. 
Separate Syrian and Lebanese Parties were set up in 1943. It might be of 
interest to note that the united front tactics recommended by the Seventh 
Comintern Congress failed to engage Arab nationalist aspirations. Michel 
‘Aflaq, one of the founders of the Ba'th (Arab Resurrection) Party in Syria, 
wrote that he stopped flirting with Communism in 1936, because “the Syrian 
Communist Party became nothing more than an executive tool of its French 
parent Party and of the French Government in general.” Marxist study circles 
appeared in 1924 in Iraq and a Communist Party was established in that coun- 
try in 1927. Between the wars the Iraqi Communist Party was small and largely 
student-based. 

In Egypt, revolutionary socialist cells had already put in their appearance in 
1918; a socialist party was founded a year or two later and renamed, in 1922, 
the Communist Party of Egypt. The Party was plagued, throughout most of the 
interwar years, by minority leadership (Greeks, Jews, Armenians and Copts), 
government repression and faulty tactics which made it oppose the popular 
national liberation slogans of the Wafd Party. It lost all effectiveness during the 
1930s and it was not until 1940 that the Communists again became active in 
Egyptian politics, this time as the left wing of the Wafd Party, within whose 
ranks they remained until 1948." 
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The situation was not much better in North Africa where Communist activi- 
ties were more French than Arab. The French Communist Party was, neverthe- 
less, active in national liberation matters and backed the first North African 
Congress which was held in Paris in 1924. At about the same time the French 
Communist groups in North Africa began recruiting from the indigenous. 
population. In Algeria these ranks accounted for 300 out of a total of 1,200 in 
1924-25." This was in response to the directives of the Fourth Comintern 
Congress which read: 


The creation of separate European Communist organizations in the colonies (Egypt, 
Algeria) is a concealed form of colonialism and only helps imperialist interests? 


An Algerian Communist Party came into being in 1936. French tutelage 
continued, however. 

The Stalinist era, the rise of Hitler, the Second World War and its conse- 
quences put a temporary damper on Communist attempts to convert the Middle 
East to Communism. Realpolitik preceded ideology and Soviet arms penetrated 
the Arab world ahead of new Soviet theories on national liberation. As Walter 
Z. Laqueur put it: ". . . the Soviet reorientation in the Middle East in 1954- 
1955 did not come as the result of any startling new discovery made by Soviet 
Middle Eastern experts, nor did a new Marxist-Leninist analysis precede the 
change. The Middle East experts modified their approach after, not before, the 
politicians did. They continued to write in a critical vein on the Arab national 
movement for months after Shepilov had professed feelings of friendship for 
Colonel Nasser. If there had been a Leninist reappraisal of the Middle Eastern 
situation, it was carried out by the diplomats and the Presidium rather than by 
the experts—who followed a lead given from above.” " 

At the 20th Party Congress in Moscow in 1956, Party stalwart Otto Kuusi- 
nen drew attention to the “sectarian errors” of Soviet ideologues in their evalua- 
tion of the róle of Gandhi who prior to the Congress had been regarded as a 
reactionary. Kuusinen also insisted that the theses of the Sixth Comintern 
Congress on the national liberation question be overhauled as also showing 
traces of sectarianism. The new directives rehabilitated many national political 
figures of the East." 

This just about sums up the extent of the ideological concessions granted by 
Moscow to national liberation movements in the 1950s. 

The 1960 Moscow Conference of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties is 
generally credited with putting forward the thesis of "non-capitalist develop- 
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ment of the national democratic revolution.” The Chinese Communists, inciden- 

tally, approved of this concept at the time but later began criticizing it. 

Basically, the "national democratic state," as explained in an article by B. Pono- 

marev in Kommunist a year later, was one where political action was based on 

the united front tactics wherein the Communists joined hands with other "pro- 

gressive forces" in "defending its political and economic independence and 

struggling against imperialism,” where a state sector of industry is being estab- 

lished and where “dictatorial and despotic methods of government" are being 
rejected. Somehow, no Arab country qualified, since Communists were being 

persecuted both in Egypt and Iraq at the time. 

Concern for local Communists, however, became secondary as the UAR and 
the newly independent Algeria began legislating socialist measures in the early 
1960s. Encouraged by similar developments elsewhere in the world e.g. Ghana, 
Soviet theoreticians abandoned “national democracy” as a useful concept and 
switched to “revolutionary democracy,” a concept which permitted Third World 
countries to progress along the non-capitalist path to eventual socialism and 
Communism without Communist leadership, at least initially." The keynote 
was struck by Karen Brutents, a leading Soviet theoretician on the subject, in an 
article which appeared in Kommunist towards the end of 1964: 

. in many former colonies and semi-colonies, socialist development is both 
possible and necessary before class stratification has become sufficiently pronounced. 
Under such conditions, when ... the proletariat has not yet developed into a 
leading force in social development, the intermediate strata, namely the peasantry, 
the lower urban classes and the democratic intelligentsia, acquire political independ- 
ence and thus assume a particularly active role. The revolutionary geag 
becomes their spokesman.” 


Thus to the FLN in Algeria and the ASU (Arab Socialist Union) in Egypt was 
ascribed a "national revolutionary" róle as the world moved, in Soviet eyes, 
closer to socialism. As if to reciprocate for this vote of confidence, Egyptian 
Communists were released from prison and the Algerian Communists were 
invited to join the FLN. Communist parties as such were dissolved in both 
countries. Not all Arab Communists, however, took to this coup de gráce. 

At an Arab Communist meeting in Vienna in 1964, Nasir and the then 
Algerian leader Bin Balla were attacked as dictators. The final communiqué, 
however, favorably appraised Algerian developments and was hopeful about 
the Arab Socialist Union’s ability to “permit the UAR to march towards social- 

m.” But Khalid Bakdash, the doyen of Arab Communists and general secretary 
of the Syrian Party, could not restrain himself from writing in the World 
Marxist Review the following year that “we do not consider it permissible to go 
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so far as to deny the role of the Communist parties and to call for their 
dissolution." * : 

The mid-1960s saw the debate spreading to Soviet theoretical journals as 
well. One difficulty was that the officer class was the vanguard of the revolution 
in Egypt and, to a certain degree, in Syria. These revolutionary democrats were 
promptly dubbed “officer patriots” and a quotation was dug up in which Marx 
purportedly spoke of the patriotic róle the native army played during the Sepoy 
Revolt in India. The background of the officer class was also brought into play. 
. In Syria the upper classes refused to serve the French during the mandate with 
the result that most graduates of the Homs Military Academy came from poor 
families which was the only way in which they could advance. This presumably 
assured their proletarian purity. After the Ghanaian army had ousted Nkrumah, 
further refinements were added to the army's revolutionary róle. Writing in 
Izvestia in 1967, A. Iskenderov suggests that while a revolutionary movement 
can arise and develop without an advanced political party, such a party is needed 
to consolidate the victory of the revolution and the army cannot take its place. 
Furthermore, asserts Karen Brutents: 

. . . it was not the army of the Egyptian monarchy that carried out the revolution; 

on the contrary, it was the revolutionary forces that established their control over the 

army, virtually changing its nature and leading it in the attack against the reaction- 

ary and anti-national authority. Iż was in the army that the revolution started and 

scored its first victory. (Emphasis in the original.) ?? 
This sort of sophistry did not fit the facts. Reviewing some of the reasons for the 
Arab defeat in 1967, two Soviet journalists reporting from Cairo wrote that 
while the renewal of the officer corps went on during the years of revolution, it 
had not reached the top military leadership. Then, an officer-businessman type 
had emerged, creating a military bourgeoisie in the country. What is more, "far 
from all the important bureaucrats are 100 per cent socialists. How could they 
catty out a socialist policy? Thus far there is no answer to this." " The same 
writers note in a later article: : 

The middle classes of the UAR where many of the leaders of the Egyptian 

revolution had their origin are notorious for their inconsistency.” 

Even before the recent Arab-Israeli war, some pessimism crept into the Soviet 
theoretical formulation on Third World socialism. Broadly, Soviet theoreticians 
on the subject could be divided into two categories which, for the sake of 
convenience, could be described as the liberal and the conservative factions. The 
liberals have the upper hand in the more popular journals (Mirovaya ekono- 
mika i mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya and Aziya i Afrika segodnya) , while the 
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conservative stronghold is a slightly more obtuse scholarly journal (Narody 
Azii i Afriki). The latter began challenging some of the positions taken by the 
former and the debate was on. Some of the points debated deal with the 
"non-capitalist path,” whether it will necessarily lead to socialism, and the róle 
of the working class. As one conservative writer, R. G. Landa, put it: 

Whether or not the non-capitalist development will lead to socialism depends in the 


first order on the operating positions, the level of consciousness and organization of 

the working class . . . 

The participation of broad masses of people in the realization of these goals will 

mean that an important step has been taken towards socialism.” 

The liberals have since become more circumspect. One of them, V. L. 
Tyagunenko, assures his readers: "The establishment of a vanguard party is an 
indispensable condition for the national-liberation revolution developing into a 
socialist one." ” In another recent article Tyagunenko describes such a vanguard 
party as conversant in Marxist-Leninist theory but still maintains that the 
revolutionary development in such countries as the UAR, Algeria and Syria 
proves that it is possible to move towards socialism in the absence of direct 
proletarian leadership as long as the revolutionary democrats rely upon the 
world system of socialism." And another writer, in Pravda, goes on to define the 
"non-capitalist path": 

It is an alternative to capitalism. In the final analysis, it leads to the formation of a 
working class where there is none or where it is weak and to the strengthening of its 
important role in public life. All this takes place not on a bourgeois but on an 
anti-capitalist basis, although the bourgeois elements, with the striving for the 
accumulation of capital, as well as the pressure of petty-bourgeois sentiments, offer 
stubborn resistance.” 

In any event, adds Tyagunenko, the "growing" of a national-democratic revo- 
lution into a socialist one may take a few months in some countries, as was the 
case with Cuba, and in others—several years" How many years is anybody's 
guess. A conservative commentator, N. A. Simoniya, surveys Asia and Africa 
and finds that, with the possible exception of the UAR, Syria, Alperia, 
Burma, Mali and Guinea, in all other countries there has actually been—fairly 
rapid in some countries, and slow in others—an evolution along the capitalist 
road. For these reasons, he concludes, one cannot speak of "growing into 
socialism" as the dominant or general tendency in the development of national 
liberation revolutions.” 

In the fall of 1966 the editorial boards of the World Marxist Review, 
published in Prague, and Al-Talz‘ah (The Vanguard), published in Cairo, held 
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a joint seminar in Cairo on “Africa—National and Social Revolution.” Leftist 
and Communist delegations from 22 African countries were in attendance. The 
seminar had originally been scheduled to take place in Ghana. There was some 
trouble in Cairo, too. Four of the Egyptian organizers of the seminar were 
arrested three weeks before its start by the Egyptian Security Police. These 
included Lutfi al-Khüli, editor-in-chief of Al-Tali‘ah. Upon the intervention of 
President Nasir, who also sent a greeting to the seminar from India, the four 
were set free. The seminar dealt largely with the difficulties, rather than the 
successes, of liberation movements in Africa. Aleksandr Sobolev, Executive 
Secretary of the World Marxist Review, set the tone. His speech was pragmatic 
and reflected the liberal line of Soviet theories on national liberation. Some of 
the remarks of Arab delegates are also pertinent. 

Fü'ád Mursi of the UAR suggested that in his country the leading rôle is 
currently played by the small bourgeoisie and its spokesmen—the revolutionary 
intellectuals, and that the working class will not be able to occupy a leading 
position until "the peasant masses and revolutionary intellectuals recognize it as 
the leader.”  Lutfi al-Khüli believed that "revolutionary parties in the coun- 
tries which had recently gained independence should have the organization 
forms and tactics and the strategy suggested by the actual conditions in the - 
particular country." ” We are bringing about today in Africa, he continued, “a 
great political, libertarian and social revolution, at heart a radically different 
reality than the societies in Russia, China and Eastern and Western Europe. Our 
revolution is of an ambivalent character and the most recent." He also added, 
however, that several of the revolutionary parties are more like clubs for 
revolutionary intellectuals who enjoy listening to their own voices and are not 
in tune with realities in their own countries. The UAR, Mali, Tanzania, the 
Congo Republic (Brazzaville) and Algeria were qualified at the seminar as 
bastions of progress in Africa. The meeting agreed with the view of 'Ali Yata, 
First Secretary of the Moroccan Communist Party, that these countries are in the 
forefront of the African revolution and that it is the "paramount" duty of every 
genuine revolutionary to support and defend them. There were no Chinese 
Communists or their supporters attending the seminar. 

"Ali Yata caused something of a sensation shortly before the seminar when 
the Soviet publication Aziya i Afrika segodnya (Asia and Africa Today) te- 
printed an article of his on Islam. There were shades of Sultan-Galiyev in that 
piece of writing. The goals of socialism, wrote ‘Ali Yata, are not contradicted 
by Islam. “I think,” he continues, “that the Prophet Muhammad, like Moses and 
Jesus Christ, was a great social reformer.” * At this time, he continued, Islim 
expressed, both subjectively and objectively, the feelings of community among 
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Muslims, their solidarity and their aspirations for independence and progress. 
Soviet writers had previously pointed out that Arab Communists, particularly 
those from the Maghrib, felt that the goals of socialism could be attained under 
the sign of the crescent, but Yata’s statement is the strongest on the subject to 
date. At any rate, the Soviets do not seem to be too worried: 

As illiteracy is liquidated and the general cultural level is raised, the people will 

understand that the building of a socialist society is impossible under conditions 

where Islam and religious prejudices prevail.” 

Arab Communist leaders met again in May 1967. The published statements 
indicate minor concern for the impending Arab-Israeli war." Rather, the con- 
cern was with Mao Tse-tung and imperialism in general. The statements also 
approve of the “profound social and economic transformations” which have 
been carried out in the UAR, Syria and Algeria, which are referred to as 
“liberated” Arab states, and pledge the support of Communists in defending, 
strengthening and broadening these gains as these countries move along the 
path towards socialism. An appeal is made to Algeria, however, to have those 
“progressive forces,” not now participating in the government, join hands with 
those that are. Boumedienne (Bu-Midyàn), it will be recalled, ousted the Com- 
munists from the FLN upon his assumption of power. Exiled, the Algerian 
Communists set up an Algerian Popular Resistance Party (ORP—Organisa- 
tion de Résistance Populaire) which has been feuding with the FLN. In this 
feud, the Algerian Communists must have had some support from Moscow 
since the radio facilities of the clandestine "Voice of the Iraqi People" have 
been made available to them to propagate their own views which run counter, 
of course, to FLN. The May 1967 meeting also discussed the imprisonment of 
1,000 Communists in Iraq but failed to mention that there is a feud among 
the Communists in that country. 

The Iraqi Communist Party has had a chequered history. Factionalism was 
nothing new. During the 1940s it grew to be one of the largest parties in the 
Middle East. Repressed by the monarchy, the Party sought to make good under 
the régime of General Qasim but failed to find a proper balance between the 
contending forces within and without. When Qasim was killed and his régime 
overthrown, the Communists suffered serious persecution. Sino-Soviet polemics 
serve best to illustrate the recent fate of the Iraqi Party. In the 1964 Open Letter 
dispute the Chinese Communists had the following to say: 


The comrades of the Communist Party of Iraq were once full of revolutionary ardor. 
But acceptance of Khrushchev’s revisionist line was forced on them by outside pres- 
sure, and they lost their vigilance against counter-revolution . . . In the armed 
counter-revolutionary coup d'état, leading comrades heroically sacrificed their lives, 
thousands of Iraqi Communists and revolutionaries were massacred in cold blood, 
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the powerful Iraqi Communist Party was dispersed, and the revolutionary cause 
of Iraq suffered a grave setback. This is a tragic lesson in the annals of proletarian 
revolution, a lesson written in blood.* 


To which Suslov replied a few weeks later: 


How Peking understands proletarian solidarity can be judged by the CPC Central 
Committee's attitude toward the Baathist nationalists’ repression of Salam Adil and 
other leaders of the Communist Party of Iraq. In conversations with foreign 
delegations, the Chinese leaders rejoiced openly and maliciously at the brutal murder 
of the Iraqi comrades. Immediately after the Baath takeover they began to seek 
contacts with the assassins. As has now become clear, the Chinese representatives in 
Iraq wanted to take advantage of the fact that the Iraqi Communist Party had 
become leaderless to create their own schismatic group there? 


But even as the decimated Iraqi Party tries to rebuild itself, the clandestine 
"Voice of the Iraqi People" carried a statement by the Party (dated September 
30, 1967) which denounces an "opportunist renegade" group in the Party for 
physically assaulting some of the Party leaders, stealing Party property and 
attempting to kidnap a top leader. The group is allegedly led by a "renegade" 
member of the Central Committee. . 
The 1967 statements on the meeting of the Arab Communist leaders also 
contain a complaint about the "dismissal" of "progressive forces" in Sudan. The 
Sudanese Communist Party was banned in December 1965, and its eleven 
deputies were ousted from the National Assembly. The ban was adjudged as 
unconstitutional by the Sudanese High Court ruling a year later but the govern- 
ment has defied the ruling. The Sudanese Communist Party was the only legal 
Party in the Arab world in recent years. The Communist Party of Syria, 
however, seems to enjoy all the benefits of legality without actually so being. 
Party membership figures for the Arab countries are only available in West- 
ern estimates and therefore are not too reliable. For instance, Party membership 
in Iraq is variously estimated at anywhere from 2,000 to 15,000. It is possible to 
assume, however, that there is no major Arab country without a hard core of at 
least 1,000 Party members. In any event, the Communists do not represent a 
mass movement among the Arabs. But Lenin proved that the Party's strength 
lies in its organization and discipline and not in the number of its followers. 
Whether the Arab Communists can live up to Lenin's dicta is another matter. 
The 1967 statements conclude with an appeal to respect the rights and 
democratic freedoms of the working class, to create conditions which would 
provide for its initiative and give it the opportunity to participate in industrial 
management and in bringing about reforms. A tall order from a small minority! 
The 1967 statements on the meeting of the Arab Communist leaders were 
published in Partiinaya zhizn on the eve of the Arab-Israeli war. What changes 
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the war wrought in Soviet views on national liberation are none too clear but it 
would seem that for lack of an alternative the prewar views prevail. Realpolitik, 
of course, dictates the presence of friendly relations with Arab states, formerly 
described as “reactionary.” The war itself is cast in terms of national liberation 
theory. As stated by Brezhnev: 

The essence of the Near East crisis consists in the antagonism between the forces 

of imperialism and the forces of national independence, democracy and social 

progress. 

Fü'ad Nassàr, the first secretary of the Jordanian Communist Party, embroi- 
dered upon the theme in explaining that the conflict was not between Arab and 
Jew, the Arab states and Israel, but a repetition, in another form, of the 1956 
tripartite aggression with the same aim of overthrowing the progressive régimes 
in the UAR and Syria, and sabotaging the progressive march of the Arab 
peoples.” The same line was echoed by the Moscow-approved wing of the 
Israeli Communist Party whose membership is largely Arab. But Meir Wilner, 
leader of the Israeli Communist Party, also criticized "certain Arab countries" 
for having denied Israel's right to exist and for having permitted the sending of 
Palestinian commandos into Israel; this "has served the imperialists and the 
Israeli leaders as a pretext for theit aggression.” Pravda omitted this particular 
reply when it republished the original interview Wilner had granted to Unita, 
organ of the Italian Communist Party.” Be that as it may, the Soviets are 
obviously concerned with future developments in the area and what form they 
will take. One Soviet expert on the Middle East, George Mirsky, sounded a 
cautiously optimistic note: “It is not excluded that the Left, socialist tendencies 
in the Arab world may gain ground as a result of the recent events.” ?* 

The way this should be brought about is outlined by Khalid Bakdash, the 
Syrian Communist leader. The Moscow Za rubezhom (Abroad) republished an 
August 1967 article of his which originally appeared in the presumably clandes- 
tine Syrian Party organ Nidal al-Sha‘b. The first task is, according to Bakdash, 
Arab rearmament, and the second the strengthening of friendly relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. This should be followed by a 
re-evaluation of political work, particularly sloganizing. In this area the Arabs 
should not give vent to emotions, “engage in dexterous conversations” and push 
for slogans and appeals which cannot be realized. But a progressive Arab 
nationalist cannot, Bakdash continues, look to socialist countries merely for 
military and economic assistance. Such an approach is too narrow. There should 
be a united front on all major problems, and mutual suspicions between all 
Arab revolutionary forces should disappear. The Communists and other pro- 
gressive forces throughout the Arab world should thus join hands. As for the 
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Syrian Communists, they should strengthen Party discipline so that they would 
be equal to the task. Bakdash’s prescription is orthodox Marxism and just falls 
short of recommending immediate Communist takeover. . 

Egyptian Marxists, who conceded to Bakdash that their experience że. disso- 
lution of the Party," need not necessarily be extended to other Arab countries, 
do not seem to be as militant. “We have committed major errors,” admitted one 
Egyptian Communist to a correspondent of Jeune Afrique, “we have been 
‘drooling’ so much during the years because Nasser had permitted us to partici- 
pate in the national life and had given us posts in editorial offices and the 
university that we have let ourselves become anaesthetized. Yes, the majority of 
us have become embourgeoisés. We have lost all contact with the masses and 
these, abandoned to themselves, are completely disorganized. The truth is that 
we are tired and not at all prepared to return to prison.” ^ 

Six Arab delegates from the UAR, Morocco, Syria and Israel participated in 
what might be called the Second Baku Congress in September 1967. The affair 
lacked the luster of the first and was more in the nature of a sideshow to various 
events taking place in the USSR in connection with the 50th anniversary 
celebrations of the October Revolution. The Soviet leadership sent a message 
stressing the “profound bond between the national liberation movement and 
the struggle of the working class for the socialist reconstruction of society." ^ 
Lenin's alleged emphasis on the East was overemphasized in the keynote address 
by V. Yu. Akhundov, first secretary of the Communist Party of Azerbaidzhan. 
'To quote Sultan-Galiyev in 1919: ". . . almost all the attention of the leaders 
of the revolution was directed towards the West." And one Egyptian delegate, 
Lutfi al-Khüli, deviated from orthodox Marxism even more by setting forth 
that “scientific socialism today is not the theory of the proletariat alone, but has 
become a great and powerful magnet for wider popular forces, especially in 
countries struggling for national liberation." “ 

It might well be asked what is meant by “scientific socialism.” In Soviet 
parlance it is nothing less than the road to Communism. But when Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasir speaks of “scientific socialism" he has in mind not Marxism, but 
scientific methods, as opposed to anarchy. Soviet authors persist, however, in an 
attempt to find a common ground between socialism as they know it and as it is 
practiced and preached in Egypt. O. E. Tuganova quotes Nasir to the effect that 
“I believe in an Arab expression of Socialism rather than Arab Socialism. I 
believe that there is only one kind of Socialism.” “ The quotation is correct and 
is taken from Nüásir's reply to a question at an Arab student conference in 
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August 1966. What the Soviet author failed to do, however, is to quote Násir's 
complete answer. Herewith is the remainder of the reply, as reported by 4/-AP- 
ram (August 9, 1966) : 

. . and socialism has its principles. There may be differences between us and the 
Communists and I have already stated this at the conference of Popular Forces. 
We do not have the dictatorship of the proletariat, but we speak of democracy for 
the working people as a whole. Also we recognize religions. We do not believe in a 
bloody class struggle to eliminate a class by violence or force; and there may be other 
details. But I believe that there is one socialism and the ways of implementing it 
might differ from place to place. 

Nasir is probably in greater agreement with the Soviets on the causes of the 
recent Arab-Israeli war since he, too, maintains that "the real aim was to crush 
the socialist revolution in Egypt." ^ And a settlement of the consequences of 
this war, as the Soviets would put it, is also uppermost in the Arab mind. Once a 
modus vivendi has been established, however, the problems posed by socialism 
in the Arab world will again come to the fore. 

The Soviet Union has its own Middle East in Central Asia and the Caucasus. 
Every so often the Soviets point to these areas, suggesting that the Arabs take 
them as an example. But Soviet Turkestan is more like Algérie française and it 
is very doubtful indeed that the Arabs would want to exchange the pieds noirs 
for pieds rouges. In independent Algeria both have been kicked out. Had the 
Soviets listened to Sultan-Galiyev, it is likely that Communism would have been 
a powerful force in the Middle East. As this survey has shown, however, 
Communism has always been foreign to the Arab body politic. But Sultan-Gali- 
yev may have triumphed in spite of the Soviets. The concepts of socialism in the 
Arab world today are closer to his thinking than to the thinking of those who 
remained to guide the Soviet ship of state, long after he had been thrown 
overboard. 


46. Radio Cairo, July 23, 1967. 


THE POLITICAL SUPERSTRUCTURE OF 
EGYPT IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


David Kimche 


HE period of Egyptian history which began with the Ottoman invasion 

of 1517 and ended abruptly in the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 

tury with the invasion of Bonaparte can be truly called the Dark Ages of 
that country's history. Under the rule of the Ottoman Pashas and, later, the 
Mamlük Beys, the country was gradually turned into a backwater of stagnation 
and decay. The highly developed irrigation system crumbled under the ceaseless 
onslaughts of the Bedouin, agriculture degenerated, trade dwindled and, by the 
end of the eighteenth century, the political institutions of the country had begun 
to disintegrate, leaving a near-anarchic situation which paved the way for the 
changes which Muhammad ‘Ali later initiated. 

This gradual disintegration of the political institutions of Egypt, which 
reached its height in the second half of the eighteenth century, was a fundamen- 
tal prerequisite for the great social revolution begun in Egypt by Bonaparte in 
1798 and continued by Muhammad 'Ali some years later. The three main 
causes commonly given for the success of Muhammad 'Ali's revolutionary 
changes, namely, the preceding French invasion, the passive and obedient na- 
ture of the Egyptian population, and the outstanding personality of Muhammad 
"Ali himself, were all subsidiary to and dependent upon those gradual changes 
of the eighteenth century, which finally brought Egypt to the brink of anarchy 
and caused her entire political superstructure to collapse at the first vigorous 
challenge. 

The form of that political superstructure was shaped shortly after the con- 
quest of the Mamlük Sultanate of Egypt by the Ottomans in 1517. The decrees 
of those two great Ottoman Sultans, Salim and Sulayman, became the basis of 
Egypt's government and administration—superimposed, of course, on the tenets 
of Islam. And, for the three centuries which followed, no Ottoman Sultan saw 
fit to better those early kanuns. Throughout that period the only decrees issued 
were with the intent of righting any deviations from those basic laws. 

Indeed, the decrees of Salim and more particularly of Sulayman did serve 
their purpose to no small extent. They implemented the twin aims of the 
Ottoman conquerors, namely, to assure Ottoman supremacy in the subject state 


< DAVID KIMCHE is a researcher at The Reuven Shiloah Research Center of the Tel Aviv Uni- 
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while changing as little as possible of the existing institutions and conditions. 
The mere fact that these decrees were not challenged once in Egypt itself till the 
rule of 'Ali Bey al-Kabir in 1767 is indicative of their suitability and their 
success. 

The kanun-name of Salim, issued in 1517, regularized the relations between 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. It has, as such, become a well known docu- 
ment. It established the number of troops that Egypt was obliged to send to 
Turkey in time of war (12,000), regulated the question of taxes to be sent 
annually to Constantinople and to Mecca, guaranteed Ottoman protection if 
Egypt were attacked, and allowed for a free government providing she fulfilled 
the articles of the decree. 

This bare framework was elaborated and enlarged upon by Sulayman, who, 
not only established an intricate and elaborate code of regulations and publish- 
ments covering the entire administration of the country, but also created that 
delicate balance of power between rival political institutions which was to con- 
tinue unaltered until the changes of the second half of the eighteenth century.” 

The framework of this ruling body consisted of three elements: the Pasha, 
who was the representative of the Ottoman Sultan, the odjaks, i.e. the Ottoman 
regiments, and the Beys and their Mamlüks. These three elements, each rival 
and hostile to the other, maintained the balance of power, preventing any one of 
them from becoming powerful enough to rule without the aid of one of the 
others. 

According to Marcel,’ Egypt first became an ordinary pashalik after the 
conquest, but Salim, fearing that the distance of this new province of his coupled 
with its long tradition of independence would encourage the Pasha to seek to 
regain that independence at the first opportunity, formulated the complicated 
system of triple authority in order to prevent such a future rebellion. The 
Mamlüks, Marcel continues, were destined to maintain the equilibrium between 
the odjaks and the Pasha; for while they were the natural enemy of both, their 
political interest always lay with the weaker in order to halt the ambitions of the 
stronger. 

While there is doubtlessly a certain amount of truth in this hypothesis, 
Marcel overlooked the Ottoman policy of maintaining existing conditions in 
conquered countries to as great an extent as possible without actually endanger- 
ing Ottoman supremacy. Thus, for example, the reason that the Mamlüks in 
Syria were not allowed to continue unmolested was not, as Marcel would imply, 
because there was no need for them as an opposing factor to the Pasha—Da- 
mascus being much nearer Turkey than Cairo—but because the Mamlüks of 


1. For a general description and analysis of Sulayman’s kanun-name see Diegeon, Nouveaux 
contes turcs et arabes—Canoun-Name de Sultan Soliman, Paris, 1779. 

2. J. J. Marcel, Egypte—depuis la Conquete des Arabes jusqu'a la Domination française, Paris, 
1827. 
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Syria rebelled immediately after the Ottoman conquest. In Egypt there was no 
such rebellion, and the complicated system of government would seem, there- 
fore, to be more the outcome of natural circumstances involved in superimpos- 
ing the rule of conqueror on an already existing ruling institution than on any 
Machiavellian scheme of the Sultan designed to form the balance of power. 

In order to understand the changes which evolved in the ruling body of Egypt 
in the late eighteenth century, it is first essential to grasp the nature of the 
functions of each of the three elements, and how the balance of power between 
them operated. In the early period after the Ottoman conquest, the central 
figure was the Pasha. 

The Pasha was the representative of the Sultan who appointed him. The 
appointment was for one year only, after which the Pasha depended upon a 
frmän of the Porte to prolong his stay. While many of them succeeded in 
holding this post for two or even three years, there were numerous Pashas who 
could hold out for only a few months in the intense interplay of intrigue 
existing in Cairo. Thus, in the 281 years between 1517 and 1798 there were no 
fewer than 110 Pashas in Cairo." 

According to the kanun-name of Sulayman, the Pashas had to live in the 
ancient Citadel of Cairo, originally built by Salah al-din in 1165 and, especially 
in later times, they became virtual prisoners there. Because of the temporary 
nature of their stay, few Pashas attempted to carry out any repairs of the 
building, which consequently fell into a dismal state of disrepair, a fact com- 
mented upon by a number of travellers and consuls. 

But, as representative of the Sultin, the Pasha was an honored and respected 
personage. It was he who had to confirm all the decrees which in Egypt 
accompanied all public and many private acts. Even in the eighteenth century 
when his power had largely vanished, he was still called upon to sign the 
decrees. At the same time, as the intermediary with the Porte, he received all the 
official communiqués from Constantinople, and was responsible for passing 
them on to the Beys. Naturally he was also a central figure in religious rites and 
ceremonies, such as the annual ritual ceremony marking the beginning of the 
flooding of the Nile, and the yearly formation and departure of the pilgrim 
caravan to Mecca—the most important religious event of the year. These 
ceremonial functions of the Pashas were not diminished when his power grad- 
ually dissipated in the eighteenth century. It is, indeed, indicative of the respect 
with which the Mamluks held the Ottoman Sultan that, even the weakest and 
least powerful of the Pashas were treated with honor and even reverence by the 
Mamlüks during these ceremonies, for they did not forget that he was the 
representative of the Sultan. 


3. The longest known was that of Sulayman Pasha in 1593 who held the post for 13 years. 
4, See G. Hanotaux (ed.), Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne; Vol. V, H. Deherain, L'Egypte 
Turque, p. 22ft. 
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The Pasha’s central function, however, was to preside over the Diwan. The 
Diwan had been established by Sulaymàn's kanun-name and it (or rather they, 
for there was a Great and a Small Diwan) became the central ruling body 
reflecting the rivalry and the intrigues existing first between the commanders of 
the odjaks and the Pasha and later between the Beys among themselves and 
with the Pasha. The Great Diwan was given the following functions by Su- 
layman: “The exclusive right to enact laws on the general affairs of the country 
on those matters not reserved for the jurisdiction of the Porte.” ° It was com- 
posed of the Kzbyz of the Pasha, the Defterdar; the Ruznamgy, a deputy of 
each of the army regiments, the officers commanding the two odjaks of Mute- 
fereqah and Tshaushiyeh, the Amir al-Hajj, the Qadi of Cairo, the principal 
shaykhs, the four Muftis, and a certain number of odjaklu.® The Diwan, which 
did not meet regularly, could only be convened by the Pasha. Until the eight- 
eenth century, it was the aghas and other high officers of the odjaks who 
dominated the Diwan, and most of the others who had the right to attend 
meetings did not take advantage of that right. 

The Small Diwan was an administrative, and not a legislative, body. Count 
Estéve describes its functions as being “the execution of the current affairs of the 
country, covering all aspects of administration excepting those matters whose 
importance brought them within the sphere of activities of the Great Diwan." 
This administrative body was composed of the Kahya of the Pasha, his Defter- 
dat and Ruznamgy, and a delegate of each of the odjaks. In contrast to the Great 
Diwan, it used to meet daily in the Citadel of Cairo. 

According to Sulaymàn's kanun-name, the Pasha had to see that the decisions 
of the Diwan were just and honest, and had to keep in check any signs of 
tyranny, assuring full tranquility for his people. However, the Pashas were 
unable to influence or hinder the legislation of the Diwan to any great extent, 
for, once they had set foot in Cairo, their position as Pasha depended exclusively 
on the Diwan. For, if the Pasha became too strong, either by buying out his 
rivals or by siding with a strong faction in Cairo, the Diwan had the power to 
depose him: a messenger, dressed in black, would present himself to the Pasha, 
lift the corner of the carpet in front of him and say "Iuzil ya Basba," after 
which the Pasha would be obliged to leave Cairo immediately.’ This act of 
deposition was not considered as disrespectful to the Sultan, and when once in 
the eighteenth century, Radwan Bey in his zeal fired a parting shot at a Pasha, 
the Beys hastened to send a messenger to Constantinople excusing themselves of 
this rash act. 


5. : Descriptions de l'Egypte—Etat Moderne, Vol. I, M. le Comte Estève, Memoire sur 
les Finances de l'Egypte, Paris, 1822, see ch. I, section I "Du Gouvernement." 

6. Register keeper. 

7. Treasurer. 

8. Estève, ibid. 

9. This procedure is described by a number of travellers and historians; see, for example, E. 
Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher, Paris, 1888, p. 9. 
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The fact that the Pasha could be deposed in this manner made it imperative 
for him to gain the friendship or alliance of some of the leading dignitaries in 
Cairo, at first the commanders of the odjaks, and later the leading Beys. This 
fact naturally restricted his activities and was a prime factor in that balance of 
power existing in Egypt throughout those three centuries. In the eighteenth 
century matters reached a stage in which Pashas who were suspect by the Beys 
were not even allowed to land in Egypt. Thus Lusignian, a Levantine merchant 
residing in Cairo at the time of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, describes the arrival of a new 
Pasha in the following manner: 

When the Pasha arrives at Alexandria, the Shaikh al-Balad plants spies in his 

retenue, which consists of over two hundred people, to find out his instructions from 

the Porte. If he finds the intentions of the Pasha are against the Diwan, he refuses to 
allow him to stay in the country, and asks the Porte to send a different Pasha as the 
one tried ‘to destroy the constitution of the Republic and raise a rebellion.’ If the 

Shaikh al-Balad approves of him, he is welcomed to the Citadel in Cairo; the Shaikh 

al-Balad at the head of the Diwan and the Janisar Agha meet him in grand 

procession . . . the Kiahya reads the Pasha’s commission and orders from the Sultan, 
which the Beys accept.”° 


If the Pasha is a prudent man, Lusignian adds, he can easily render himself 
independent of the Diwan. The fact that leading offices and favors were in his 
disposal made his friendship as important to the aghás and the Beys as theirs was 
to the Pasha—thus, for example, if he could gain the friendship of the Janissar 
Agha, the two of them could become superior to the rest of the Diw4n, until the 
other officers of the odjaks would unite against them and bring their downfall. 
Such alliances, counter-alliances, plotting and intrigue make up the history of 
the ruling institutions of Egypt during those three centuries of Ottoman domi- 
nation, and they all but hide the slow changes which the ruling bodies under- 
went at the same time. 

But even when the Pashas reached the nadir of their power, they were still far 
more than a mere figurehead. A cunning Pasha was a force to be reckoned with, 
and, from the economic point of view alone, not only was his annual income 
enormous (Savary puts it at £125,000), but the ambitions of the aghàs and 
Beys presented him with a fruitful source of income in addition to numerous 
other sources of wealth which he enjoyed. Thus, for example, if a multazim 
died, his inheritor could only take over after paying the Pasha a sum equalling 
three years’ net revenue.” But, as Savary so aptly pointed out, “The ground on 
which he stands is so slippery, the least wrong step occasions his fall.” ” 


10. S. Lusignian, A History of the Revolt of Aly Bey against the Ottoman Porte, London, 1783, 
ch. JI. Lusignian, it should be noted, had resided with his uncle in Cairo since childhood and had 
become intimately acquainted with ‘Ali Bey. His history of that personage, therefore, contains much 
that is first hand. 

11. Estève, ibi. 

12. C. Savary, Lettres sur l'Egybte, Paris, 1785. Letter IX. Savary wrote his Lettres in 1777, 
after having travelled widely in Egypt. He claimed to be an eyewitness of all that he wrote, but 
other travellers of the time maintain that Savary used his imagination—and other travellers’ ac- 
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The main rivals of the Pasha were, at first, the commanders of the odjaks. 
There were seven such odjaks (at one time six). According to Salim, they were 
to have made up a force of 20,000 men; in effect, however, even in the sixteenth 
century they fell short of this number, and thereafter their numbers gradually 
but steadily dwindled. The seven odjaks were: the Mutefereqah, Tshaushye, 
Gamiliyah, Tafekdiyan, Sheraksay, Inkishariya (Janissaries) and Azabs. The 
Janissaries and Azabs were infantry, the remaining corps cavalry. 

Each odjak was commanded by its own agha, kahya, defterdar, khaznadar,? 
etc., who were chosen by the odjak itself, though the Pasha had to confirm the 
nominations. The odjaks were each given special duties to perform which 
moulded their entire behavior and life in Egypt. Thus the odjak of the 
Tshaushye had the duty of collecting taxes, the task of the  Mutefereqah was to 
guard the forts of Alexandria, Rosetta, Damiette and Suez," while the Janissar- 
ies were given the duty of policing the towns. The Janissaries, indeed, were the 
dominant odjak, both from the point of view of the power they wielded and 
their size. This paramount position was shared, and more than once fought over, 
with the Azabs, who played an important political róle till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. As Jabarti said of them, "Not a single event occurred in 
Egypt without the intervention of the odjak.” 

The aghas and the kábyàs "* of these two odjaks dominated the Great Diwan 
of the Pasha till the eighteenth century, and they were the men who, in effect, 
shared the Pasha’s rule. While the position of agha was more an honorary one 
than a post of real power, the kahyas, in effect, were the real commanders of 
the odjaks to all intents and purposes. They were chosen for one year only, 
though, after being replaced, they continued to wield considerable influence in 
the affairs of the odjak, and thus of the entire country. This they did through the 
diwàns, or central committees which dealt with the affairs of each odjak, and 
which were composed of the aghà, the commanding kahya, ex-kahyas and 
leading officers of the odjak who resided in Cairo and whose sole function was 
to participate in the meetings of these diwans. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Janissaries were still rich and 
powerful. In addition to their daily pay, taken from the miri tax, and to the 
sizeable income they received as guardians of the customs revenues, they would 
often also act as “protectors” to rich Cairene merchants, extorting in this fashion 


counts—to a great extent. There is no doubt that Savary did, indeed, exaggerate in much of what he 
wrote; nevertheless, his book made a great impact both in France and in England (it was im- 
mediately translated into English), as its high literary standard and flowing style made it into a 
most popular book. 

13. Treasurer. . 

14. See Marcel, ibid., in his "Note on the Government of Egypt since the days of Selim.” Also 
Deherain, ibid., in his ‘chapter on "Les Milices d'Egypte.” 

15. Turkish version of the Persian "Kathode" meaning lord of the house. Used for ranks, such 
as commander of an odjak, etc. 
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large sums of money from their hapless victims." The odjaks, it should be 
realized, were favored with important prerogatives which, moreover, were trans- 
mitted to their descendants. 

The other odjaks were of minor importance, and the only political róle they 
played were as balancing factor in the constant conflict between the Janissaries 
and the Azabs. Their function was similar to that of the Tshaushye, namely, to 
give assistance to the agents who collected the miri tax from the fallahin. They 
were thus dispersed throughout the provinces and acted principally as escort to 
the Kashifs (district governors). The task of distinguishing them from each 
other is made more difficult by the fact that the travellers and consuls, mainly 
the French, alluded to them in their reports under the general term of spahis. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the position and status of the 
odjaks gradually began to deteriorate. Their commanders lost their key positions 
in the ruling hegemony of the country, and the soldiers ceased to hold positions 
of prestige. This change, which heralded the disintegration of the entire ruling 
institution and which began to gather momentum in the decades preceding 
Bonaparte's invasion, can be ascribed to four major causes, principally eco- 
nomic, whose common background was the increased corruption, nepotism and 
bribery which emanated from Constantinople throughout the empire in the late 
eighteenth century. 

The first immediate cause was purely economic in character. Salim and 
Sulayman, in a particularly wise law, had forbidden officers of the odjaks to be 
property owners (Z//zzam) in Egypt. Thus, the officers were entirely dependent 
on their salaries from the odjak, with the result that their entire interest was 
concentrated on the affairs of the odjak. This law fell into disuse in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This change, which enabled the aghās and the kahyas 
to become iltizam—property owners and tax farmers—proved to be cata- 
strophic for the future of the odjaks. The kahyas, taken up in their lust for more 
land and more power, ceased to give their troops regular pay, using the money 
instead to buy more land and property. Lockroy described this development in 
the following manner: 

As the money which had previously been spent on the wages of the troops was now 

being used by the kahyas for the acquisition of land, the corps of the militia broke 

up and melted away, and the Mamluks, the only organized body in the country, 


became once more the masters of the country. Thus did the constitution of Salim 
founder on the rock of a mere financial operation.” 


The second cause was of a similar nature, and was also an economic one. The 
troops, as has been stated, received daily wages from the miri tax. These taxes 
flowed to the coffers of the Pasha, who was responsible for granting the 
necessary funds to the odjaks for their wages. The greed and avarice of certain 


16. Deherain, ibid., p. 43. 
17. Lockroy, #bid., pp. 9-10. 
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Pashas, coupled with the fact that the Porte in the eighteenth century considered 
a “good” Pasha as one who remitted fully and promptly the sums required by 
the Imperial Treasury led to the Pashas’ reducing the number of troops in the 
odjaks and embezzling the funds received, i.e. the funds reserved for the wages 
of those released from service. 

In this manner the odjaks were steadily reduced in number, and those troops 
still in service did not receive regular wages. 

The third cause was a direct and natural development of the first two. On the 
one hand, the commanders of the odjaks became rich property owners while, on 
the other hand, the very foundation of their power in the country, namely, the 
Ottoman military elements, were sacrificed in order to attain those riches, for it 
should not be forgotten that political power was largely measured by the 
amount of military strength which the candidates for political power could 
muster in their support. Thus, in order to retain their dominant position, the 
kahyas and aghàs of the Janissaries and Azabs used their riches in order to 
purchase Mamlüks on a large scale, with the result that the entire structure of 
the odjaks began to crumble, the Mamlüks increasingly taking over their 
functions and their prestige positions. This transformation was wrought mainly 
by Ibrahim Kahya, head of the Janissaries, and by Radwan Kahya, of the Azabs, 
who ruled together from 1747 to 1754. Estéve tells us that within a short time 
the Mamlüks of Ibrahim and Radwan had succeeded in completely enslaving 
the odjaks. The two kàhyàs displaced the Ottomans from their important 
positions and put in the Mamlüks instead." Thus the Mamlük Beys obtained a 
dominant position in the balance of power in Egypt. 

The fourth cause for the change was the gradual degeneracy of the military 
prowess of the odjaklu, directly caused by their intermarriage with the local 
population (their privileges and military duties were passed on from generation 
to generation, it should be remembered), and by their infiltration into various 
craftsmen and artisan guilds, into trade, etc. Moreover, as virtually everything 
else in Egypt in the eighteenth century, the position of being a member of an 
odjak could be bought for money, and many rich merchants and iltizam thus 
became “honorary” odjaklu. Thus the odjaks gradually lost their military char- 
acter; the Mamlüks, on the other hand, were still essentially a military society, 
and were thus able to overcome the rivalry of the odjaks with ease. 

This process of degeneracy reached its peak in the days of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir, 
who not only purchased Mamlüks on a scale not known since the conquest of 
the Ottomans, but also did his best to destroy the power that might be left in the 
hands of the odjaks. This he did through extortion, exiling and even massacres. 
Thus, Volney describes the conditions of the odjak in the late eighteenth 
century in the following manner: 


18. Estève, sbid., see his Ch. I, section I ‘Du Gouvernement.’ 
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Today, the Janissaries, Azabs and the five other corps are nothing but a rabble of 

artisans, camp-followers and vagabonds who guard the gates for their pay and who 

tremble at the very sight of the Mamluks in the same way as the population of Cairo 
do. 

Browne, the English traveller, writes in a similar vein in 1792: 

The Janissaries are today peaceable citizens, handling neither sword nor musket. 

From them are appointed the gate-keepers, the small garrison in the castle... . . P 

The extent to which the strength of the odjaks had been dissipated in the 
second half of the eighteenth century can be seen from the fact that it was only 
the Mamlüks who fought against the French when Bonaparte invaded Egypt in 
1798. Nothing has been written of the odjaklu taking part in those battles. It 
was the Beys and Mamluks, then, who became the dominant partner of the 
trinity of ruling elements in Egypt in the eighteenth century. 

The Mamlüks, as has already been stated, were not put to the sword when the 
Ottomans conquered Egypt in 1517. Unlike the position in Syria, the Mamlük 
system was allowed to continue, but other, Ottoman, ruling elements were 
imported into the country. But a great deal of the administration of the country 
was left in Mamlük hands, a situation befitting Ottoman policy of leaving as 
much untouched and unchanged as possible without actually endangering Otto- 
man supremacy. The kanun-name of Sulayman gives in great detail the adminis- 
trative duties of the Beys and their Mamlük entourage, and the division of 
functions. 

The 24 Beys of Egypt would be nominated by the Pasha who would invest 
them with a fur coat after reading them the firman of appointment. Of the 24, 
twelve had special duties to perform: one was the Kahya of the Pasha, three 
were in command of the naval bases of Suez, Damiette and Alexandria, three 
Beys acted as Defterdar, Amir al-Hajj and Amir al-Khaznah " respectively, and 
five other Beys were appointed as governors of the provinces of Girgeh, Bah- 
rich, Menufieh, Gharbieh and Sharqieh. Of these, only the Defterdar, the Kahya 
and the Amir al-Hajj had the right to participate in the meetings of the Diwan. 

In addition to these, the youngest Beys, i.e. those most recently promoted, had 
the duty of acting as ghaffirs—of guarding the environs of Cairo from maraud- 
ing Bedouin. 

In contrast to the other Beys, the Kahya of the Pasha and those commanding 
the ports were appointed directly by the Sultan, and for one year only. The 
reason for this caution concerning the ports was that they were considered by 
the Porte to be the key of Ottoman supremacy over Egypt, not only from the 
point of view of the defense of Egypt against any possible external aggressors, 
but even more so from the point of view of internal order and security. With the 
ports securely in the hands of troops and commanders loyal to the empire, 


19. C. F. Volney, Voyages en Syrie et en Egypte . . . , Paris, 1787, ch. YI. 
20. W. G. Browne, Travel: in Africa, Egypt and Syria, London, 1792. 
21. His duty was to bring the Egyptian revenue due to the Porte to Constantinople. 
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the Porte could with impunity dispatch an army to Egypt at any time when the 
deterioration of internal security in that country might warrant such a move. 

Of the 24 Beys, thirteen, according to Lusignian, were situated in Lower, and 
eleven Beys in Upper Egypt. In actual fact, however, all the Beys—with the 
possible exception of the one lording over the distant and semi-independent 
province of Girgeh—resided in Cairo during most of the year. Cairo was 
eminently the center of the country's political activity, of the intrigues, plots and 
coups, and no Bey dared to stay away from the metropolis for too long for fear 
of being usurped by one of his numerous rivals. The only other place in which 
political activity was carried on to any great extent was, indeed, the distant 
province of Girgeh in Upper Egypt, where political fugitives were wont to 
gather and regroup in preparation for another trial of strength with the domi- 
nant factions in Cairo. 

The actual administration in the provinces was supervised not so much by the 
Beys themselves, but by their kashifs. Only 14 of these are mentioned in the 
kanun-name of Sulayman, but by the beginning of the eighteenth century there 
were, according to Deherain, 38 such district governors. 

According to the kanun-name, which categorically and in full detail states the 
functions of the kashifs, their first and foremost duty was to see that their 
districts be irrigated properly and regularly, to supervise that the flooding be 
carried out correctly and that the fields be sown after the floods recede. One of 
the worst crimes a kashif could commit was to allow land in his district to be 
inundated because of improper supervision of the irrigation banks and canals. 
Other duties of the kashifs were to supervise the collection of taxes in his 
district, to be responsible for law and order there, and in particular to organize 
defenses against the ravages of Bedouin tribes. 

Towards autumn (at a time when the Nile waters were receding from the 
irrigation basin and crops had not yet ripened) the kashifs would join the Beys 
in Cairo, where they also possessed spacious houses. They would be followed by 
their Mamlüks. During these periods the provinces were much more insecure 
than at other times, for no one was left in charge for combatting the Bedouin. 

This daily administrative work of the kashifs and of the other dignitaries 
continued in a regular manner without being unduly affected or disrupted by the 
strife and the changes of the ruling cliques in Cairo. Points of contact between 
the ruling institutions and the population were, indeed, extremely few, evolving 
mainly round the question of taxation. 

The position of the kashifs and their Mamlük entourages underwent a 
change of degree corresponding to the gradual increase of power of the Beys in 
the eighteenth century, an increase which reached its climax with the rule of 
‘Ali Bey al-Kabir in 1767. It is difficult to pinpoint this gradual process of 
Mamlük domination to an exact date or specific event, though it seems fairly 
probable that the process took on rapid proportions in the period following the 
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final ending in 1728 of the long-drawn out and destructive rivalry between the 
Qasemieh and Fiqarieh factions which had bedevilled inter-Mamlük relations in 
Cairo since the days of Salim.” 

Together with the rise in importance of the Beys, a new post, that of Shaykh 
al-Balad was created for the most important of the Beys. The Shaykh al-Balad 
soon became the paramount figure in the entire constellation of ruling personal- 
ities in Egypt. Here again, it is difficult to state exactly when the term Shaykh 
al-Balad first came to be used for the paramount Bey in the Diwan. According to 
Estéve, 'Ali Bey became Shaykh al-Balad 17 years after this post was first 
created, which would mean that Ibrahim Kahya was the first to gain this title in 
1750. Marcel, however, states that Ibrahim Kahya became Shaykh al-Balad 
only after a long line of other Beys had held that post. Gibb and Bowen go even 
further and imply that the post existed by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century." Unfortunately, the authors do not bring any source to confirm this 
supposition. In view of the fact that the term does not appear to have been used 
in consuls’ reports, travellers’ diaries, etc., before the time of Ibrahim Kahyé, it 
seems unlikely that the post could have existed very long before this period. 

The Shaykh al-Balad was chosen by the Diwan and confirmed in his office by 
the Pasha. By the time of ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir he was already the dominant figure 
in the state. Thus Lusignian wrote of him: 

The Beys trust him as if he were their monarch; he chooses all the officers of the 

Janissaries except the Janissar Agha and the Kiahya, appoints officers of the police, 

customs etc., can take life, pardon. . . . ?* 

Marcel comments in a similar vein: "The Pashas from Constantinople ceased 
to play any role other than that of traitor. . . . the prime political actors were 
the Shuyukh al-Balad." Savary, writing of the power of the Beys, comments: 
"The Sangiaks (ie. the Beys), at the head of provinces and armies, in reality 
enjoy all the power. . . . absolute power is consigned to them. . . the Pasha, 
properly speaking, is a phantom." ” 

It was this post—made even more attractive by the fact that the Shaykh 
al-Balad could give out posts and favors—which became the overriding goal of 
every other Bey, and the means to attain it was by acquiring as large a number 
of Mamlüks and other troops as possible and by plotting endless intrigues 
against the faction of the dominant Bey. 


22. Not even Jabarti knew the exact cause for the split, though the two possible reasons he 
gives show that the cause for it was probably a negligible matter. The split took on great signifi- 
cance in the political life of Egypt. One of the results of the rivalry between the two groups was 
the strengthening of the Bedouin in the country, as both factions would from time to time ally 
themselves with the various Bedouin tribes in order to gain an edge over their adversaries. 

23. H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, Vol. I, Islamic Society in the 
Eighteenth Century, Part I, London, 1950, p. 227. Thus: “The principal Bey held the office of 
Governor of Cairo, with the title of Seyh el-Beled, and already by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century his authority rivalled that of the Paga.” 

24. Lusignian, ibid., ch. IJI. 

25. Savary, ibid., Letter IX. 
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This endless strife which so much dominated the life of the Mamluks in the 
eighteenth century should not, however, be considered as a sort of miniature 
civil war having detrimental effects on the population as a whole. Eyewitness ac- 
counts of consuls and travellers of these recurring upheavals amply show that 
this was far from being the case. George Baldwin, the English merchant, who 
witnessed five “revolutions” in four years, describes them in the following 
manner: 

Some have been affected by a single treacherous blow; all were attempted by 
assassination; and such as failed sent the parties to the field. These are the only 
instances I know of their feats of arms. The contest is confined to the divided 
Mamluks, but these draw after them their usual rabble of attendants. The 
antagonists, . . .take good time to digest their plans. The conflict has always 
summed up in a desertion from the weakest side to the strongest, and then the 
deserted party flees. The others pursue, but as all the ardour is foremost with the 
fugitives, the number of slain, where sometimes 30,000 men have been engaged, has 
never exceeded seven—seven unfortunate men! *° 


The Baron de Tott who, as an army officer was especially interested in this 
aspect of Mamlük society, also described the affrays: 


The quarrels of the Mamluks resemble more the tumult of an assassination that a 
declared war. The dissension of the tyrants only affords amusement to the common 
people; they are unconcerned spectators, indifferent as to the success of either party, 
and, equally without regret and without hope, interrupt none of their operations?" 


For the population, in fact, it made little difference whether this or that Bey 
became Shaykh al-Balad; only in the days of ‘Ali Bey and the changes he 
wrought did the citizens of Cairo take increasing interest in their rulers. Thus, 
for example, the British Minister in Constantinople sent a dispatch to his 
government in 1772 in which he stated that "the people at Cairo are exceed- 
ingly outrageous against Abu Dahab, and in hopes and expectations of seeing 
Ali Bey soon return, which it was generally thought must follow. . . .”™ 

Not only was the everyday life of Cairo little affected by these clashes of the 
Mamlüks, but the state of law and security in the city seemed to have been quite 
satisfactory. Thus, Lockroy writes: "Cairo was as tranquil as under British 
domination," while the noted traveller Niebuhr comments: "Despite the nar- 
row streets of Cairo, and the tyranny of its Government, one hears less of 
violence, of robbery and of murder among the population than one does in the 
large towns of Europe." ^ 

26. G. Baldwin, Speculations on tbe Situation and. Resources of Egypt, London, 1801. Baldwin 
was probably the best informed Englishman on the political situation in Egypt in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. After frequent visits to the Levant, he settled in Cairo in 1775 as 
official agent of the East India Company, in which capacity he stayed until 1779. In 1786 he 
was appointed British Consul General in Cairo, and remained at that post for ten years. 

27. Baron de Tott, Memoires sur les Turcs et les Tartars, Paris, 1784. 


28. S.P. 97.49 No. 15 (Constantinople, 3.8.1772). Public Record Office, London. 
29. Niebuhr, Voyage en Egypte et en Arabie, London, 1783. 
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Those Beys defeated in these trials of strength would flee to Upper Egypt, 
where they would seek to gain supporters particularly of the powerful Bedouin 
tribes in the vicinity in order to regain their former positions. In the meantime, 
their vacated positions would be filled by supporters of the victorious Bey, i.e. 
the Shaykh al-Balad. The Pasha would automatically confirm these nomina- 
tions. 

The method used by the Beys, as already stated, to gain power was to acquire 
as large a number of Mamlüks as possible. Although all figures quoted by 
consuls and travellers in the eighteenth century were at best rough estimates 
only, they do give some idea of the number of Mamlüks in service at that time, 
and are, therefore, well worth while examining. 

George Baldwin, in an interesting report to the British government entitled 
Memorial Relating to the Slave Trade in Egypt," writes that in the time of ‘Ali 
Bey there were more than 10,000 Mamlüks in Egypt, but that, at the time of 
writing the report (1780), that number had dwindled to barely 4,000. He 
explained this reduction in numbers by the fact that (a) Russia had "asserted 
the Independency of their (the Mamluks’) Native Provinces (North Georgia, 
Mingrelia, Circassia and the borders of Persia) ," thus making the import of new 
Mamlüks a much more difficult affair; and (b) there were anarchy and strife 
prevailing in Egypt after the death of 'Ali Bey which were not conducive to the 
successful continuation of the Mamlük system. Thus he writes: 


In the time of Ali Bey, their numbers ascended to 10,000, but his wars, and the spirit 
of contention and rebellion he left behind him, has wasted them to their present 
state. The sources of their Replenishment too being obstructed, we are hastening to 
the Period which will extinguish them quite, and leave Egypt naked to any Power 
which may be prepared to subdue it. 


His prophesy was to be proved true quick enough. Baldwin added, significantly, 
that at the time of writing his report the annual import of Mamlüks "does not 
surpass one hundred." 

Other estimates of the number of Mamlüks include that of Volney,” who 
put the number at 8,500 ("Beys, Kashefs, common freed men and Mamluks 
who are still slaves"), de Tott, who wrote that in the 'seventies there were be- 
tween 10-12,000 Mamlüks, de Chabrol,” who at one part of his essay cites the 
figure 12,000 but at another part reduces it to from 8,000-9,000, and Jomard *' 
who makes the following division: Mamluks and Odjaklu—10,400, Turks 
and Ottoman—10,000. On the other hand, Lockroy, whose work on Ahmad 

30. British Museum, Addit. Mss. n.d. 

31. Volney, #bid., ch. IV. 

32. , Descriptions de l'Egypte—Etat. Moderne, Vol. YI, de Chabrol, Essai sur les Moeurs 
des Habitants Modernes de l'Egypte, Paris, 1822. At the beginning of his essay, under the section 

“Le Caire,” he mentions the figure 12,000; on p. 375, he gives the figures 8-9,000. 


33, » Descriptions, ibid., Vol. Il, Jomard, Description abrégée de la Ville et de la Cita- 
delle du Kaire, see opening paragraphs. 
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le Boucher reveals frequent flights of fancy, declares that in the time of ‘Ali 
Bey there were between 24,000-25,000 Mamluks in Egypt! 

‘Ali Bey al-Kabir had by far the largest retinue of Mamlüks since the days 
of the Mamluk Sultanate. According to the merchant Lusignian, who was well 
acquainted with ‘Ali Bey, he had more than 6,000 Mamlüks; “ this figure is 
also quoted by Marcel and by Paul Masson." Deherain," on the other hand, 
estimates the figure at 3,000 but supplies no source to back the estimation. 
Even this figure, however, was well above the size of other Mamlük entourages. 
In addition to these, 'Ali Bey had also a large number of non-Mamlük mer- 
cenaries, generally termed by the consuls as "Mograbies," but consisting in 
actual fact of various nationalities. 

‘Ali Bey's master and predecessor, Ibrahim Kahya had, according to Lu- 
signian and Deherain, 2,000 Mamlüks." The decline in the size of the retinues 
after ‘Ali Bey's rule can be seen from the fact that Murad and Ibrahim Bey, the 
two paramount Beys of their time (at the eve of the invasion of Bonaparte) had 
only 400 and 600 Mamlüks respectively, according to Volney. He adds that 
other Beys at that time had only from 50 to 200 Mamlüks each. 

There is also a considerable number of different estimates concerning the 
sizes of the Mamlük armies of that period. Some of these guesses reach fantastic 
proportions, mainly because the great rabble of camp followers which was wont 
to accompany all armies would be included in the estimate. That the armies of 
'Ali Bey were of a considerable size, however, can be seen from a number of 
accounts of eyewitnesses. Thus, a Russian naval officer, Sergei Pleschtschjeew, 
who was attached to ‘Ali Bey's army in Syria, wrote in his diary that ‘Ali Bey 
sent two armies against ‘Uthman Pasha of Damascus—one of 24,000 troops 
and the other of 30,000 and that, together with the forces of Dahir al-‘Umar, 
their combined army numbered more than 80,000! * Other eyewitnesses and 
historians vie with each other in producing grandiloquent armies: according to 
both Lusignian and Savary, an army of 40,000 was sent by ‘Ali Bey into Syria. 
The Rumanian historian Jorga quotes this figure and adds that there were hardly 
6,000 Ottoman troops in Syria at that time to face this large army.” Lockroy 
qualifies this figure of 40,000 by adding that only between 7-8,000 were actual 


34. Lusignian, ibid., ch. V. 

35. P. Masson, Histoire du Commerce francais dans le Levant au dixbuitióme siècle, Paris, 1911, 
pp. 303-304. 

36. Deherain, #bid., see section "La Maison du Bey" pp. 80-82. 

37. Lusignian, p. 72; Deherain, i5i4. 

38. S. Pleschtschjeew, Tagebuch einer Reise des Russisch-Kayserlichen Lieutenants von der 
Flotte, Herrn Sergei Pleschtschjeew, von der Insel Paros nach Syrien und Palastina, Riga, 1774 
(translated from the Russian). According to the Lieutenant, ‘Ali Bey also had heavy weapons. 
Thus, according to him, 3,000 of ‘Ali Bey's troops were besieging Jaffa; "they had six cannon 
of various calibre, one big 18 Ib. cannon and two Mortars"— p. 61. Lieutenant Pleschtschjeew 
DAE in the bombardment of Jaffa together with another Russian officer who was subsequently 
killed. 

39. N. Jorga, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches, Gotha, 1908-15. Vol. IV, p. 479. 
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combatants.” Marcel speaks of an army of 30,000 while Volney quotes a 
European gazeteer of the time as putting the "grand army" of 'Ali Bey at 
60,000 men! Volney, who was perhaps the most discerning and accurate of the 
eighteenth century travellers, states that of the entire army there were only some 
5,000 Mamlük cavalry, approximately 1,500 Barbary infantry and 12,000 
servants of the Mamlüks, while the vast majority was made up of camp follow- 
ers. Commenting on the armies, Volney writes: 

‘The armies of the Turks and the Mamluks are nothing but a confused multitude of 

horsemen, without uniforms, on horses of all sizes and colors, riding without either 

keeping their ranks or observing any regular order.* 

'Ali Bey al-Kabir had succeeded, temporarily, in stemming the decay in 
Egypt's political institutions. But after his death in 1772, disintegration and 
anarchy rapidly set in. The system of rule had become rotten and inadequate. 
‘Ali Bey had neither the strength nor the imagination needed to rise above the 
political framework existing in his time. It needed a greater power, coming from 
outside, to do that. That power was Muhammad 'Ali, whose success was derived 
not so much from the "softening-up" which Egypt received at the hands of 
Bonaparte, but from the above described conditions existing in the Egypt of that 
period. 


40. Lockroy, ibid., pp. 31-32. 
41. Volney, ibid., see ch. IL 


THE PRESS AND POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF IRAN: 
A Content Analysis of Ettelaat and Keyhan 
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macy and modernization in Iran. Its characteristics and róle, however, 

have varied in different political conditions. On the whole, the Iranian 
newspapers have shown their greatest vitality and concern with social and 
political problems during the periods of parliamentary government. As a rule, 
in these periods, their number, coverage and circulation have also increased. In 
the periods of dictatorship, however, they have diminished in number and 
turned primarily into an instrument of the dominant decision makers. 

The first newspaper appeared in Iran in 1851, or the earlier period of the 
reign of Nasir al-Din Qajar.’ These early journals were in fact drab commu- 
niqué sheets issued by the government. By the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, which began with the tobacco revolts against the Court and foreign 
economic domination, three major Persian newspapers were published abroad 
and circulated in Iran. Significantly enough, the most important of these was 
called Qanin (Law). It was first published in London in 1890 by Malcom 
Khan, an Iranian of Armenian background and a former ambassador to the 
United Kingdom. This paper’s circulation was prohibited in Iran very early, 
owing to its severe criticism of the Iranian government and its policies. The 
other two were Hablol Matin (Firm Cord), which appeared first in Calcutta in 
1893, and Thurayya (Pleiades), which was first published in Cairo in 1898 and 
was replaced with Parvaresh (Development) in 1900.’ These papers contrib- 
uted to a great extent to the legitimization of the demands for “the rule of law” 
and a Majlis-i-Shuray-i-Milli (National Consultative Assembly) as well as to 


d | ' HE press has been a major factor in the development of political legiti- 


1. Edward G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Vol. IV, Cambridge: the University Press, 
1959, p. 468. For the only comprehensive account of the origins and initial developments of 
Persian journalism see Browne, The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia, Cambridge: the University 
Press, 1914. 

2. A Literary History of Persia, p. 469. To the three papers mentioned must be added the 
Akbtar (Star), which was published in Istanbul. However, this paper had little influence on the 
constitutional revolution, inasmuch as it discontinued publication in 1895. 

C GHOLAM HOSSEIN RAZI is associate professor in the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. The initial phase of this study was conducted in the summer of 1961 in 
Tehran, The author wishes to express his appreciation to the Social Science Research Council 
for a grant which made this study possible and to Professor William S. Livingston of the De- 
partment of Government, Univ. of Texas, for a number of helpful suggestions. 
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the ensuing struggle of the Mashruteh Khahan, or the supporters of the consti- 
tution and the Majlis (mashrutiyat) , against the Mustabaddin, the supporters of 
the court's absolutism (éstibdad). In 1907, when the civil war between the 
constitutionalists and absolutists began, there were 90 newspapers in Iran. 
These provided the general ideological leadership for the supporters of the 
Majlis.” 

After 1911 the press and the constitutionalists alike were suppressed by 
Tsarist Russia, staunch supporter of absolutism, which had occupied northern 
Iran subsequent to an accord (Convention of 1907) with Britain for establish- 
ing spheres of influence in the area. This situation continued until 1919, when 
World War I ended and the Soviet régime renounced the Convention of 1907 
and Tsarist Russia’s concessions, credits and policies in Iran. The subsequent 
withdrawal of Soviet and British troops, after the Anglo-Persian Draft Treaty of 
1919 failed to make Iran a protectorate of Britain, resulted in a second period of 
political freedom and an increase in the number, coverage, and vitality of the 
press. These conditions continued during the Fourth and through most of the 
Fifth Majlis until 1927 when Riza Pahlavi, the new Shah (1925-41), consoli- 
dated his position and began to establish his dictatorship. During the régime of 
Riza Shah the number of newspapers was again drastically curtailed and their 
content strictly controlled by his police. 

The fall of Riza Shah and the reéstablishment of parliamentary government 
in 1941 resulted in a third period during which there was a substantial increase 
in the number, circulation and coverage of the newspapers, and a new era of 
modern journalism emerged in Iran. This period too, ended with the fall of the 
cabinet of Dr. Muhammad Musaddeq, the institution of the cabinet of General 
Fazlullah Zahidi, and the return of the Shah Muhammad Riza Pahlavi from 
Italy in 1953. The mass media of communication have since been again either 
censored or directly managed (as in the case of radio transmitters). Thus, the 
dominant decision makers have enjoyed wide discretion in symbol manipulation 
for the purpose of increasing their political legitimacy. 


The Research Design 


Content analysis has a relatively short history as a technique of investigation 
in the social sciences. It is based on three general assumptions which must be 
made explicit at the outset. Content analysis assumes first, that the expressed 
content of the mass media of communication is significant and meaningful; 


3. See Browne, The Persian Revolution; 1905-1909, Cambridge: the University Press, 1910, 
pp. 127-128. 

4, This treaty constituted the means through which the British government sought to take 
advantage of the momentary preoccupations of Russia, its historic rival in Iran, and to establish 
a form of protectorate over the country, linking British imperial domains in India to those in the 
Middle East. 
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second, that valid "inferences" and interpretations regarding content and effect, 
as well as content and intent, of the mass media can be made; and third, that the 
analyst can arrive at these inferences and interpretations through quantitative 
measurement of the content elements." 

The content analysis, the results of which are presented here, is of a relatively 
simple type. It consists of counting and comparing the references that were 
made to the major political institutions of Iran, or their occupants, in the 
Iranian newspapers Eftela‘at and Keyhan during three two week periods, each 
selected from what appeared as, and proved to be, three significantly different 
times in recent years. 

The first two week period came from the cabinet of Musaddeq (1951-53), or 
the last period of parliamentary government. The second two week period came 
from the cabinet of Dr. Manuchehr Eqbal (1957-1960), when the personal 
rule of Muhammad Riza Shah had reached its peak. The third two week period 
was selected from the cabinet of Dr. Ali Amini (1961-1962), especially the 
earlier part of it which, as explained below, was different from the two other 
cabinets. 

Amini was appointed Prime Minister only after the Shah had faced a series of 
difficulties. The second round of co-optive elections to the 20th Majlis, like the 
first round, had been boycotted by the university students, the supporters of the 
National Front (the organized opposition to the conduct of elections, mainly 
composed of the supporters of Musaddeq who was still "under confinement"), 
and other opponents. This was followed by a teachers' demonstration for in- 
crease in salaries in which at least one of the participants had been shot to death 
by the police. What is more important is the fact that an unusual increase had 
taken place in the political and economic resources of the army generals in 
charge of the key positions in the organized instruments of physical compulsion 
and of some cabinet portfolios. These generals, who had been instrumental in 
consolidating the Shah's position after his return from Italy and in securing for 
him General Zahidi's reluctant resignation, had now become a source of appre- 
hension to the Shah and other important decision makers. Under these condi- 
tions Amini, a former minister of finance and a critic of the co-optive elections, 
was appointed Prime Minister by the Shah, relaxed the control of the press and 
permitted the open airing of some of the difficulties and shortcomings of the 
decision making structure. It is instructive to note that it was also during the 
early part of this government that a number of the highly placed generals were 
dismissed and the co-opted patliament was dissolved. As a result of these 


5. Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research, Glencoe, Illinois: the Free 

Press, 1952, pp. 18-25; and John Madge, The Tools of Social Science, London: Longman, Green, 
. 1953, pp. 112-113. 

6. These generals included Timür Bakhtiar, the Chief of SAVAK (Sazman-i-Amniyat va 
Fttela'at-i-Keshvar), or the National Security and Information Agency (replaced by General Hasan 
Pakravan); Ali-Quli Alavi-Muqaddam, the Minister of Interior (who had the primary responsi- 
bility for conducting the elections); General Ali Kia, the Chief of the Second Organ of the Army 
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measures Amini acquired a degree of popular support, especially since he 
promised the opposition leaders that he would try to conduct free parliamentary 
elections and warned them that if they pressed him too hard the Shah might 
dismiss him and appoint one of the generals who would not allow even the 
small degree of freedom that he had managed to secure. As time passed, how- 
ever, it became clear that Amini would not, and could not, fulfill his promise of 
free elections. The Ministry of Interior was under the control of one of the 
Shah's personal appointees, General Sadiq Azizi, who opposed Amini's electoral 
proposals as “unrealistic” and “unwise.” 7 Indeed, no elections were held for the 
next two and a half years in spite of the fact that Article 48 of the constitution, 
which, as amended in 1949 under the pressure from the followers of the Shah, 
provides for the dissolution, also clearly requires that the new elections must be 
held no later than a month after the date of dissolution. 
ox # 


To prevent any error which might have resulted from seasonal variation in 
references to political institutions each of the three two week periods of content 
analysis has been selected from the same time of year, the Persian months of 
Khordad and Tir (the exact corresponding Christian dates are given in Table 
I). The reference here is to the Persian weeks which begin on Saturday. During 
each week Ettela‘at and Keyhan are published daily for six days, except for 
Friday. During the first week of each period the number of references in Ettela'at 
and during the second week those in Keyhan were enumerated. The tabulations 
were then added up for each two week period. The references involve not only 
the institutional position but also its occupant’s name, even if it appeared 
without an immediate reference to his position. The institutions consist of the 
following: 

The Monarchy, the Shah, His Highly Exalted Majesty, etc., or the Shah's name 

The Prime Minister, or his name 

The Cabinet 

The Ministers, or their names 

The Majlis 

The Senate 


‘The Two Houses, or Parliament 
Constitutionalism, or Constitutional Government 


The references to political parties were tabulated on the following basis: 


The Tudeh (Masses) 
The National Front (National movement) 
The Melliün (Nationalists) 
The Mardom (People) 
All Others 
(Army Intelligence); and General Ali-Akbar Zargham, the Minister of Finance. 


7. Based on interviews held by the author with Dr. Amini and General Azizi in the summer of 
1961. 
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Ettela'at and Keyban are the major newspapers of Iran. They stand out as the 
papers with the longest history of survival through continuous publication. Both 
are published in the evening in the capital city of Tehran and have important 
circulation in the provincial cities and towns. Together, they constitute about 
three-fourths of the total circulation of all the daily papers in the country 
(150,000 out of an estimated total of about 200,000 in 1961)" They have in 
general been supporters of the court and the present combination of the domi- 
nant decision makers. Unfortunately, no other newspaper, especially among 
those which have supported the National Front and free elections, has been 
published with sufficient continuity so that a measurement of its references to 
the institutions concerned would be meaningful. There is no ground to assume 
that Eztela‘at and Keyhan represent a cross-section of public opinion, or even of 
the literate-urban opinions. 


Findings of tbe Study 


The breakdown of numerical references to political institutions and their 
occupants in the three two week periods is provided in the table and the two 
charts. An examination of the distribution of reference reveals some interesting 
variations. The following findings are suggested by these variations. 

First, the data clearly demonstrate that during the two week period of 
Musaddeq's cabinet in 1953, political institutions in general, and democratic 
political institutions in particular, received considerably more attention, a total 
of 1,699 references in the two papers, than the comparable two week period of 
Eqbal’s cabinet in 1959, when they received only 929 references. This was the 
case despite the fact that the size of each of the two papers had actually 
increased slightly during the latter period. From this change in the distribution 
of references we infer that during the predominance of representative govern- 
ment the volume of political demands, as well as responses to these demands, 
finds more extensive expression in the mass media. This expression in turn 
enables the media to facilitate both vertical upward and vertical downward 
political communication." This inference is substantiated by our data on the two 
week period of the Amini cabinet in 1961 when the total attention to political 
institutions rose to 1,100 references, a notable increase over 1959 especially in 


8. These are estimates based on a series of investigations to this effect conducted by the author 
in Iran in the summer of 1961. It may be pointed out that Daniel Lerner, The Passing of tbe Tra- 
ditional Society, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958, p. 86, places the daily circulation of the 
Iranian newspapers in 1950 at 5 per 1,000 persons. This means that the total daily circulation of 
lranian newspapers was considered to be 90,000 since his estimate placed the Iranian population 
at 18,000,000 some for that year. 

9. By vertical upward political communication is meant all the processes and institutions by 
which information on the state political demands, resources and conceptions of legitimacy among 
the politically relevant population are communicated to the decision makers. Vertical downward 
political communication means the processes and institutions through which the decisions made 
are communicated to the concerned public and assured of implementation. 


'TAnrz 1. Taz Comparative DISTRIBUTION OF THE NUMBER or REFERENCES TO POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR OCCUPANTS 
IN Ettela‘at anv Keyhan purinc SELECTED Periops 


Musaddeq Cabinet Eqbal Cabinet Amini Cabinet 

Ettela'at Keyhan Total|Ettela'at Keyhan Total |Ettela‘at Keyhan Total 

6/19/53- 6/27/53- 6/27/59- 7/4/59- 6/3/61- 6/10/61- 

Terms 6/24/53 1/2/53 7/2/59 7/9/59 6/8/61 6/15/61 
The Shah, His Majesty, Imperial Majesty, etc. 59 55 114 177 128 305 115 83 198 
The Prime Minister, by name 123 188 311 56 36 92 190 116 306 
'The Cabinet 72 74 146 26 38 64 114 51 165 
The Ministers, their names 44 52 96 67 114 181 144 101 245 
The Majlis 370 250 620 50 65 115 23 21 44 
The Senate 2 0 2 26 15 41 2 1 3 
The Two Houses, Parliament 16 41 57 10 16 26 13 4 17 
Constitutionalism, Constitutional Government 31 24 55 2 0 2 6 4 10 

'The Parties: : 

The Tudeh 6 4 10 1 5 6 0 1 1 
National Front (National Movement) 167 68 235 0 0 0 35 61 96 
Melliün 0 0 0 46 15 61 0 0 0 
Mardom 0 0 0 1l 10 21 0 7 7 
Others 31 2 5| 10 5. die oe 1 8 


Total 921 778 1699 482. 447 929 649 4531 1100 
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view of the fact that the Majlis and the Senate had been dissolved. At the same 
time the total in the Amini period is still far below that found in the compara- 
ble Musaddeq period. The above inference is also supported by the impressionis- 
tic data available on the press's treatment of political institutions in the previous 
periods of parliamentary supremacy and royal dictatorship. 

Second, the 1953 and 1959 figures reveal the existence of an inverse relation- 
ship between the number of references made to the Shah and that made to the 
democratic political institutions. In 1959 the major increase occurs in references 
made to the Shah, who is mentioned 305 times. This is in contrast to 114 
references in 1953. During the same intervals references to the Majlis drop 
from 620 to 115, those to the two Houses of Parliament from 57 to 26, and 
those to constitutionalism-constitutional government from 55 to 2. On the basis 
of these distributions one may propose that the struggle between the Majlis and 
the court for political legitimacy and supremacy in the exercise of political 
power, a struggle that began with the constitutional revolution of 1905, still 
continued, in spite of the modifications and appearances to the contrary. This 
proposition is substantiated by the available historical data which suggests that 
the predominance of one institution has invariably meant the near-eclipse of the 
other. 

Third, from 1953 to 1959, references to the Prime Minister also drop, from 
311 to 92, not quite as sharply as those to the Majlis but still in inverse relation 
to those made to the Shah. This suggests that a Prime Minister who receives his 
position primarily as a result of having a popular base of support, especially of a 
representative parliament, is likely to receive considerably more attention in the 
mass media than a Premier who is an agent of the Shah. Assuming that the 
more powerful of the two holders of the same institutional position receives 
more attention in the press, this finding also implies that, all other factors being 
equal, a representative Premier is likely to have a greater sphere of decision 
making than one who is co-opted by the Shah. 

Fourth, from 1953 to 1959, references to the Senate and to the separate 
ministers also increase. This is in contrast to a drop in the number of references 
to the term "cabinet." The increase in references to the Senate, half of whose 
members are legally appointed by the Shah, reflects the advisory position of the 
senators, mainly composed of the former decision makers, and suggests that they 
were somewhat more relevant to decision making than the impotent Majlis 
deputies, It is also important to point out that owing to Shah Muhammad Ali 
Qajàr's opposition to the Constitution and the resultant Civil War of 1907, the 
Senate was a forgotten part of the Iranian Constitution until 1949 when the 
present Shah began to strengthen his position.” The increase in references to the 
separate ministers reflects the increase in their decision making rôle. Indeed, 


10. It was also at this time that the Shah was granted the authority to dissolve the parliament 
under special conditions, which incidentally did not prevail in the case of the 1961 dissolution. 


M» MAJLIS 
S 3 SHAH 
PM= PRIME MINISTER 
C = CABINET 
MI * MINISTERS 
PA : PARLIAMENT 
CO = CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
SE = SENATE 
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the Majlis members in this period were co-opted by the Shah through negotia- 
tions with these ministers and other dominant decision makers who were located 
mainly in strategic positions in the organized instruments of physical compul- 
sion, i.e., the army, the police, the SAVAK and the gendarmerie. 

The pattern of distribution of references in the two weeks of the Amini 
cabinet upholds the above inferences but requires additional explanation. With 
the momentary halting of the authoritarian trends in 1961, the distribution of 
teferences to the political institutions so far treated acquires a new pattern, 
reversing back in the direction of the 1953 distributions. References to the Shah 
drop to 198 (from 305 in 1959), again in inverse relation to those of the 
Prime Minister which increase to 306 (from 92 in 1959), reflecting the latter's 
popularity. References to the cabinet also increase to 165 (from 64 in 1959). 
References to constitutionalism-constitutional government also increase, but not 
substantially. It is likely that these references might have been more numerous 
if parliamentary institutions had not been dissolved. 

Fifth, in spite of the more flexible political environment of the Amini period, 
references to parliamentary institutions, especially to the Majlis, drop even 
below their 1959 level. This seems to run counter to the validity of our 
inference regarding the existence of an inverse relationship between the atten- 
tion given to the Shah and that given to the parliamentary institutions. This 
deviation from the pattern is easily explained. It is due to the fact that, whereas 
in 1953 and 1959 both the Majlis and the Senate were in session, in 1961 they 
had been dissolved by the Shah. On this basis we propose that, at least from the 
viewpoint of receiving attention in the media, a functioning popular political 
institution, even though unrepresentative, is preferable to the one which does 
not operationally exist. Since the less the politically conscious individuals and 
groups in a polity see and hear of an institution the less is the probability of its 
being regarded as an integral part of their conception of political legitimacy, the 
last proposition places the burden of proof upon the leaders who, in the name of 
a "good" and "perfect" representative government at some unknown future 
when conditions are ready, abolish its present and operational institutions. 
Incidentally, the fact that references to the separate ministers keep increasing 
during the Amini period seems to lend support, or at least not to contradict, the 
proposition stated above that under the circumstances these ministers provided 
the means of some representation before and negotiation with the dominant 
decision makers for certain sectors of the public. These ministers thus received 
part of the increased attention which, in view of the greater freedom of expres- 
sion than in 1959 and the absence of parliamentary institutions, the mass media 
were likely to give to any other channel of representation. 

Sixth, it is especially significant to compare, as in Chart 2, the distribution of 
references to the different political parties in the three two week periods. The 
strict control of the mass media of communications in 1959 is clearly evident 


NF=NATIONAL FRONT 
CHART 2 MR: MARDOM 


ML=MELLIUN 


T=TUDEH 
Os OTHERS 
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from the fact that references to the National Front dropped to zero from 235 in 
1953. However, in 1959 there were 61 references to Melliün and 27 references 
to Mardom. These two parties did not even exist in 1955 and no longer operate 
today. They were created "from above" by the Shah in 1957 in order to 
overcome his perennial difficulty with co-optive elections and to give them some 
semblance of freedom. The Melliün was placed under the leadership of Dr. 
Eqbal, the then Prime Minister, and the Mardom was headed by Assadullah 
Alam, a close friend of the Shah and a later Prime Minister (1962-63), even 
though his party had become defunct. The former was to play the róle of the 
majority and the latter the rôle of the opposition. As the Shah and his Premier 
were promising freedom of elections, approved candidates joined one or the 
other of the two parties and ran against each other in the single and multi-mem- 
ber districts, with the outcome having already been determined but not always 
communicated to the respective candidates. In spite of all the arrangements, 
however, the game which the two court-created parties were supposed to play 
could not be controlled, as charges of corruption, bribery and stuffing the ballot 
boxes were publicly aired by the candidates and added to those of the actual 
opposition which was boycotting the long and drawn-out election. At any rate, 
the members of the 20th Majlis were elected from the members of these two 
parties and a few so-called “independents.” Before this Majlis could convene, 
however, these deputies were ordered by the Shah to hand in their resignations 
and the blame for the inadequacies of the elections was placed squarely on the 
shoulders of Eqbal, whom the Shah replaced with Sharif-Imami. With the Shah 
again promising a "clean" and "free" electoral process, the new elections to the 
20th Majlis, which was later dissolved, were not substantially different from the 
old ones. At any rate, in the two week period of the Amini cabinet references to 
the National Front jump to 96, from 0 in 1959, indicating the press's increased 
reflection of public opinion. At the same time, in spite of the Shah's continued 
dominance, the Melliün completely disappears from the two papers and their 
references to the Mardom drop to 7. 

On the basis of the rapid rise and disappearance of the Melliün and Mardom 
we propose that, in the absence of some form of genuine electoral process, some 
base of popular support, or some similarities in political-legitimacy orientation, 
an aggregation of political opportunists around a given dominant decision 
maker at a given time does not provide sufficient ground for the formation of a 
durable political party in Iran. This is the case regardless of whether we think of 
a political party of the aggregative-competitive type, which characterizes West- 
ern democracies; a party of the para-military type, which characterizes the 
dictatorships of the 20th century such as Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and the 
USSR; or even a more-or-less durable party of the oligarchical type, which 
characterizes such polities as Mexico. This hypothesis can be validated by 
examining the fate of similar previous parties in Iran, such as the Democrat-i- 
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Iran party. This party was created by Prime Minister Ahmad Qavam in 1946-47 
during the period of occupation by the Soviet troops and subsequent to the end 
of the 14th Majlis. Yet, after the 15th Majlis, many of whose deputies were 
presumably members of Qavim’s own Democrat-i-Iran party, was convened, 
this party disappeared and its leader was replaced as Premier. To this category 
belongs also the present Iran-i-Novin (New Iran) party which did not even 
present candidates during the elections to the 21st Majlis, even though it 
claimed the membership of two-thirds of the deputies when its leader, Hasan 
Ali Mansür, was appointed Prime Minister by the Shah in 1963. 

Finally, it may be worthwhile to note that in spite of the more fluid political 
environment of the Amini period and the fact that there was substantial atten- 
tion given by the two papers to the National Front, their references to the 
Tudeh and other political parties continue declining and fall even below their 
1959 level. This decline lends support to the finding that in 1961 the National 
Front constituted the main locus of organized opposition, as the media do not 
reflect durable bases of popular support for other political parties. In all proba- 
bility, however, this decline was partially due to the fact that parliamentary 
institutions were moribund in the Amini period. This inference is based on our 
previous finding regarding the importance of operational existence of parlia- 
mentary institutions for mass media's attention to political demands. 


Conclusion 


Even in so brief a study as this, it is clear that content analysis can be of great 
aid in the study of trends and developments related to political legitimacy and 
reallocation of decision making róles in polities similar to Itan. The results also 
support the validity of a general warning by students of content analysis to the 
effect that inferences based on this technique require adequate knowledge of the 
existing political conditions and are likely to be most reliable when based on a 
comparative study of the distribution of references to the same terms at different 
time intervals. A single analysis over a short period of time may result in 
different, and at times contradictory, even though seemingly tenable, inferences. 
For example, on the basis of the distribution of references to political institu- 
tions in the Eqbal period alone we might have inferred, as has been done by 
some recent analysts of Iran and was done by the author prior to his recent 
studies, that the National Front and representative government no longer have 
any popular base of support. 

At any rate, we would like to close by proposing that in view of the reintensi- 
fication of the drive for charismatic rule and reestablishment of firm censorship 
over the mass media by SAVAK, a content analysis of the two papers during 
any comparable two week period since 1963 is likely to show a reversal of the 
trends in the distribution of references, away from the pattern of the Amini 
period and back to thiat of Eqbal. 
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May 16, 1968—August 15, 1968 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1968 


May 17: West Germany offered £5m to be paid over 
5 years to Arab victims of the June wat. 

May 18: In a letter to UN Secretary General Thant, 
the UAR asked the UN for a prompt and on-the- 
spot investigation of Israeli treatment of the Arabs 
in the occupied Gaza Strip. 

May 19: The Jordanian Red Crescent Association 
announced that the Red Cross had obtained the 
release of 81 Jordanian farmers taken prisoner by 
Israel during a raid on the east bank on March 21. 

May 20: Israeli Minister Without Portfolio Galili 
said that “the borders of June 4 no longer exist” 
and that “they will have to be replaced by agreed 
and secure frontiers.” 

May 21: The UN Security Council called on Israel 
to rescind measures “which tend to change the 
legal status of Jerusalem” and “desist forthwith” 
from taking further action of that kind. 

Israel reported that 4 Arabs and an Israeli were 
killed in an engagement near Jericho. 

An Israeli civilian jeep in Gaza exploded after 
hitting a mine, killing 2 Israelis and wounding 5. 

May 22: UAR spokesman Zayyat told a weekly press 
conference that UN Special Envoy Jarring had in- 
formed the government on May 9 that Israel had 
accepted the November Security Council resolution 
and now, according to reports from Jerusalem, 
Israel was denying such a step saying that Jarring's 
letter to Thant mentioning Israel's acceptance of 
the resolution was not binding. 

The Israeli Cabinet issued a communiqué stres- 
sing that the government would not be bound by 
those parts of the Jarring draft proposal disclosed 
by an Egyptian spokesman. 


Israeli military authorities imposed a curfew in 
Gaza where the terrorists responsible for the May 
21 bombing were believed to be hidden. 

United Nations Relief Works ^ Agency 
(UNRWA) announced a Kuwayti contribution 
of $220,000. 


May 23: Women in the Gaza Strip demonstrated, 


protesting the Israeli treatment of Arabs held for 
questioning about the May 21 bombing. 

The Popular Liberation Forces issued a com- 
muniqué saying its commandos had killed 3 Israeli 
soldiers and wounded a number of others in an 
attack on Israeli military posts north of the 
Damiyah Bridge. 


May 25: An Israeli military spokesman said that 3 


Arab guerrillas and one Israeli soldier were killed 
in a gunfight when an Israeli patrol intercepted a 
band of Arab infiltrators. 

UAR Foreign Minister Riyad said that Israel 
had "ended" Jarring’s mission on May 2 by an- 
nouncing that direct negotiations had to precede 
the implementation of the November Security 
Council resolution. 

Fighting broke out in Dayr al-Balah in the 
Gaza Strip during Israeli celebrations marking the 
anniversary of the conquest of Jerusalem when, 
Israel reported, Arab students at a UN high 
school barricaded the main highway and began 
stoning cars. 


May 27: Both Israeli and Jordanian authorities re- 


ported clashes in the Baysán Valley area. Jordan 
reported that Israel had suffered many casualties 
and had lost 4 military vehicles. Israel reported 
no casualties, 


May 28: The Israeli military government sealed off 


the Gaza Strip to Arab traffic as Arab demon- 
strations continued. Over 200 women and girls 
formed a barricade across a highway in Muzirat 
and were broken up only when Israeli troops 
arrived. 


* The quarterly chronology of the Journal is compiled from a large number of sources; somewhat more than 
half of the items are drawn from the New York Times; other sources include Mideast Mirror of Beirut, 
Middle Hast Economic Digest of London, Daily Report of Foreign Broadcast Information Service of 
Washington, Arab News and Views of New York, bulletins of the United Nations Office of Public Infor- 
mation, United Nations, New York, United Nations Newsletter, Middle East Economic Survey of Beirut, 
Economic Intelligence of the Chamber of Commerce of Washington, International Financial News Survey 
of the IMF in Washington, Middle Hast Economist and Financial Service, and Middle East Newsletter of 
New York, regular and occasional bulletins from the offices of press attachés of Middle Eastern Embassies 
in Washington, Pakistan Affairs of Washington, Pakistan News Digest of Karachi and The Maghreb Digest 
of the School of International Relations, University of Southern California in Los Angeles. 
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May 29: An Israeli military court in Ramallah sen- 
tenced Qub'ah, chairman of the Palestinian Stu- 
dents Federation, to 3 years imprisonment on 
charges of belonging to a commando organization. 

May 30: Israel announced its security forces had 
arrested 22 Arabs suspected of belonging to com- 
mando organizations and had seized quantities of 
mines, grenades and automatic weapons. 

A spokesman for the Palestine National As- 
sembly said that agreement had been reached on 
the allocation of seats in the Assembly, it was re- 
ported. Of the 100 seats, 50 would go to the 
PLO, the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA), the 
Palestine National Fund and the Palestine Student 
and Worker Organizations, 38 would go to the 
Palestine National Liberation Movement (al- 
Fath), 10 to the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine and 2 for independents. 

May 31: The UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
announced receipt of $6,240 and $2,075 from Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai respectively, it was reported. 

June 1: The Higher Committee for National Guid- 
ance in the West Bank called for all West Bank 
citizens to go on a general strike June 5 as a 
"peaceful demonstration of their determination to 
fight occupation and eradicate its traces." 

June 2: 'The Israeli military government ordered all 
schools in the Gaza area closed through June 5. 

UNRWA announced that the French govern- 
ment would increase its contribution from Fr.1m 

. to Fr.5m. 

June 3: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that 
Jewish settlers would remain permanently in occu- 
pied Jordan and would be protected by the Israeli 
army. 

June 4: Israeli and Jordanian forces clashed in the 
Manshiyyah area. Jordan reported that 4 of the 
attacking aircraft were shot down. Jordanian UN 
representative Farra accused Israel of "another act 
of aggression" and said that 30 Jordanians had 
been killed and 60 wounded. Israeli UN repre- 
sentative Tekoah accused Jordan of starting the 
clash, denied the loss of any Israeli planes and 
said that 3 Israelis had been killed and 5 wounded. 

June 5: A clash broke out between Israeli police and 
Arabs in a procession commemorating the June 
war when the police intercepted the procession at 
the edge of the Old City. 

Arabs in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
closed all shops and went on strike commemorat- 
ing the first anniversary of the June war. 

In a speech marking the anniversary of the 
june war, UAR President Nasir said "the resis- 
tance on the West Bank of the Jordan and in the 
Gaza Strip is the glory of the Palestinians and a 
challenge to the enemy." 

‘Amman Radio reported that Jordanian civilian 
casualties rose to 34 killed and 134 wounded from 
the June 4 clash. 

June 6: Israeli police broke up a demonstration in 
Jerusalem of Arab students and women after the 
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group had laid wreaths on the graves of Arabs 
killed in the June war. : 

June 7: The 26th Arab Boycott of Israel Conference 
ended a:14 day meeting in Lebanon in which reso- 
lutions were adopted including one permitting the 
entry of agricultural produce from the West Bank 
to the east bank of Jordan. Industrial products 
from the West Bank would be denied entry. 

UNRWA announced a Pakistani contribution 
of £8,730, it was reported. 

June 9: An Israeli Army report said that 3 Arab 
saboteurs were killed during an encounter with 
an Israeli patrol north of the Damiyah Bridge. 
The Arabs reportedly carried a Soviet automatic 
rifle and sabotage equipment. 

A fire and a series of explosions broke out in 
an Israeli munitions dump near Ashdod. Israel 
said the fire and the explosions were accidental 
and gave no casualty figures. 

June 10: Al-Fath announced it was responsible for 
the blowing up of the ammunition dump near 
Ashdod on June 9. 

June 15: Israeli and Egyptian forces clashed at the 
Suez Canal between al-Qantarah and Great Bitter 
Lake. In reports, both sides blamed the other for 
the clash, 

A Lebanese spokesman said that 4 people were 
wounded during an Israeli mortar attack on Mis 
al-Jabal village. 

June 16: Head of the Israeli military government de- 
partment at General Headquarters Gazit said that 
several thousand permits had been issued to Arabs 
with relatives in occupied Jordan allowing them 
to spend their summer holiday in Jordan. Permits 
would not be issued to Arabs from the UAR, 
Syria, Iraq and Algeria because of the positions 
taken by those countries against Israel. 

Jordan reported that about 400,000 Arab ref- 
ugees from occupied areas had moved to Jordan 
since the June war. 

June 17: Fighting broke out in the northern part of 
the Baysán Valley between Jordanian and Israeli 
forces. Both accused the other side of starting the 
incident. 

June 18: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan told a 
closed caucus of Labor Party members that Israel 
must remain permanently at Sharm al-Shaykh and 
certain areas of the Sinai Peninsula. Further, he 
was convinced that Jordan would not negotiate 
with Israel separately from the UAR and he de- 
nounced the November Security Council resolution 
as a basis for negotiations with the Arabs. 

The Israeli Army reported killing a 5 man 
Egyptian patrol in an encounter near Rümani in 
the Sinai Peninsula. 

June 20: Algerian President Boumedienne said it 
was the duty of Palestinians to fight and resist, not 
flee and emigrate every time there was fighting 
with Israel. 

Al-Fath complained to the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) alleging that Malawi had 
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sent several hundred African mercenaries to Israel. 

June 21: Jordanian representative to the UN Farra 
Charged that Israeli forces had committed 39 vio- 
lations of the cease fire within the past 2 months 
as part of a new pattern "aimed at the destruction 
of civilian life in the Jordan Valley." 

June 22: lsraeli Prime Minister Eshkol said that 
Jsrael would insist on the Jordan River as her 
"security border" with Jordan but said that the 
government made a distinction between a "se- 
Curity border" and a "political border." 

Israeli authorities reported that 11 members of 
al-Fath were killed near Jericho. ] 

June 23: The Israeli Army reported clashes along a 
20 mile front on the Suez Canal north of Great 
Bitter Lake. 

Al-Fath reported shooting down an Israeli heli- 
copter and killing or wounding 35 Israeli troops 
in a clash on June 22 north of Jericho. 

A UAR spokesman said that Israeli forces had 
opened fire with machine guns on the Suez Canal 
Authority hospital in Isma‘iliyyah and that Egyp- 
tian troops returned the fire when Israeli forces 
intensified the battle. Reportedly 6 Israeli tanks, 
3 machine guns and an ammunition depot were 
destroyed by Egyptian fire. 

June 25: An Israeli military spokesman announced 
that an Arab and an Israeli had been killed in a 
clash north of the Damiyah Bridge. 

UN Special Envoy Jarring met with UAR For- 
eign Minister Riyad in Stockholm. 

June 26: Jarring met with Israeli Foreign Minister 
Eban at the Hague. 

June 27: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said that 
"we cannot escape from preparations for a re- 
newal of war against us." 

Israeli Prime Minister Eshkol said that Israel 
must not advance any peace proposals because 
"each offer we make at this point would become 
their minimum position in subsequent negoti- 
ations" and that "while Israel's prime desire re- 
mains peace," the "key is with Egypt which pre- 
vents peace with Jordan." 

June 29: Al-Fath issued a communiqué saying that 
its commandos, on June 27, had laid explosives at 
the Israeli military headquarters in Jericho which 
exploded, killing and wounding a number of 
soldiers, including the military governor of the 
area. 

July 3: On a visit to Denmark, UAR Foreign Mini- 
ster Riyad said that the Arab world made a big 
mistake when it demanded the annihilation of 
Israel, and said, "we accept the realities and one 
of these is Israel.” 

July 5: A Jordanian military spokesman said that 
Israeli forces had fired on troops and farmers 
north of the Damiyah Bridge and Jordanian 
troops had returned the fire. No Jordanian casual- 
ties were reported, 

UAR President Nasir denounced Israel as an 
“imperialist bridgehead that separates Arab unity” 


and pledged that the Arabs "will liberate the occu- 
pied Arab territories.” 

UNRWA announced the receipt of Saudi 
Arabia's annual contribution of $297,778. 

July 6: The Arab Higher Committee for Palestine 
denounced UAR Foreign Minister Riyad's state- 
ment as a "stab in the back" and said it was in- 
consistent with the Khartüm resolutions of August 
1967. 

UAR spokesman Zayyat said that "if the imple- 
mentation of the Security Council's November 
resolution necessitated the presence of the UN 
peacekeeping forces, we should have no ob- 
jection." 

UAR President Nasir, in Moscow, said that “we 
are convinced again that the Soviet Union supports 
the Arabs and the rights of the Arab nations." 

July 7: Jordan deprived 8 Arab judicial officials 
working in the West Bank of their pensions and 
other benefits for having cooperated with Israeli 
officials. 

UAR spokesman Zayyat said that Egypt would 
not give diplomatic recognition to or sign a peace 
treaty with Israel. 

July 8: Egyptian and Israeli forces clashed over the 
Suez Canal. An Egyptian military spokesman said 
the clashes began with Israeli artillery fire and 
that Israel had lost 5 tanks, with 2 artillery and 
2 anti-tank posts destroyed and an ammunition 
dump set on fire. An Israeli military spokesman 
said the clashes began with Egyptian artillery fire 
from the town of Suez, “thus forcing the Israeli 
counter-fire batteries to direct their fire on the 
town to silence the Egyptian fire.” 

July 9: Egyptian officials reported that 39 civilians 
had been killed in 3 exchanges of fire on July 8 
over the canal. 

Governor of Suez city Hamid Mahmüd said he 
would evacuate all but 60,000 essential oil re- 
finery and other workers and traders needed to 
keep the city alive. 

An Israeli spokesman said that an army patrol 
killed 4 Arab saboteurs in a clash 10 miles south 
west of the Damiyah Bridge. 

July 10: 'The new Palestine National Council, com- 
posed of various commando groups, began a 
meeting in Cairo to discuss coordination of puer- 
tilla activity. ‘Abd al-Mubsin Qattán was elected 
President of the session. Zuhayr Muhsin and Wadi" 
Haddad were elected as Vice Presidents and Salim 
al-Za'nün as Secretary General, 

Jasting reported to Thant on his talks with 
Israeli and Jordanian officials. 

A report by UN truce observers at the canal 
made public indicated that Egypt was responsible 
for starting the July 8 incidents. Israeli retaliation, 
however, was reportedly out of proportion. 

July 14: Israel reported that 2 Arab infiltrators were 
killed in a clash with an Israeli patrol in the West 
Bank. 

July 15: The Palestine National Assembly agreed to 
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set up a coordinating council with military experts 
from each commando organization, it was re- 
ported. 

July 17: Israeli authorities reported that 13 Arab 
guerrillas on a sabotage mission were killed and 
one Israeli wounded in an engagement north west 
of the Dead Sea. 

Israel lifted a 13 month curfew on the West 
Bank, enabling free movement throughout most 
of the area. Use of a strip along the river would 
remain restricted between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. for 

. security reasons. 

July 18: Ysraeli security forces announced that 12 
Arabs accused of subversive activities had been 
arrested in Nabulus. 

July 23: An Israeli jet en route from Rome to Lydda 
was hijacked by 3 gunmen who reportedly identi- 
fied themselves as Arab commandos. The plane, 
carrying 10 crew members and 38 passengers, was 
diverted to Algeria. An El Al spokesman said that 
26 passengers were released, with Algeria detain- 
ing the 10 crew members and 12 Israeli passen- 
gers. The Algerian news agency reported there 
were 37 passengers, with 21 Israelis being de- 
tained. 

July 24: UNRWA announced that Denmark would 
make a regular contribution of approximately 
$80,000. 

UAR spokesman Zayyat said that “we accept the 
Jarring mission” and that “we want the Jarring 
mission to succeed.” 

July 25: Jordanian and Israeli forces exchanged fire 
at Umm al-Shurát. No casualties were reported. 
July 26: UNRWA announced a Swedish donation of 
approximately $2m as a special contribution for 

education and training. 

July 27: Al-Fath announced its commandos had 
killed or wounded a number of Israeli soldiers in 
4 operations in Israeli territory from July 23 to 
25. 

Algeria released 10 Israeli women and children 
detained from the hijacked El A] plane. 

July 28: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban told a Cabinet 
meeting that he had asked Thant to help negotiate 
the release of the hijacked plane. 

Israel reported that a patrol had killed 2 Arab 
pod in a clash along the Jordan River. 

July 29: A spokesman for the PLO said that the 12 
Israelis held prisoner in Algeria were exchange- 
able for Palestine Arabs held in Israel but that 
the plane was not exchangeable because it was an 
instrument of war. 

Jordanian authorities turned back Arab refugees 
from the Gaza Strip who were trying to emigrate 
to the east bank of the Jordan River, charging 
that Israeli forces had been trying to force the 
refugees into Jordan. 

Thant, in reporting on Jarring's recent activi- 
ties, commented on Jarring's "patience, persistence 
and statesmanship" and said "it will be impor- 
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tant and advisable for him to pursue his efforts to 
promote agreement among the parties.” 

Chief of Staff of the Palestine Liberation Army 
(PLA) Subhi al-Jabiri and a number of officers 
were suspended by a decision of the Executive 
Committee of the PLO. The new Chief of Staff 
appointed was ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Yahya. 

Malawi President Banda denied that his govern- 
ment had sent mercenaries to Israel and said the 
Arabs of Northern Sudan are “literally butcher- 
ing” Africans in the south. 

July 30: A US organization, Near East Emergency 
Donations, Inc, donated $210,000 to UNRWA 
for vocational training of refugees in the Gaza 
Strip. 

Aug. 2: In a report, U Thant said that Israel was 
thwarting his efforts to look into the humanitarian 
problems resulting from the June war by attempt- 
ing to broaden the scope of the UN inquiry to 
include an examination of conditions among the 
Jewish communities in Iraq and Lebanon. 

Aug. 3: Israeli military authorities imposed a curfew 
on Gaza after an outbreak of violence in which 4 
people were injured. 

Aug. 4: Israeli jets struck what Israeli General Bar- 
Lev described as a "substantial and unexpected 
blow to the terrorist organizations" in a "reprisal 
raid" on Salt, reportedly an Arab guerrilla en- 
clave. ‘Amman Radio reported that 23 civilians 
and 5 soldiers were killed in the Israeli attack and 
76 civilians and 6 soldiers were wounded. Jordan 
also announced that her forces had downed an 
Israeli bomber. 

Aug. 5: In the UN Security Council, Jordanian repre- 
sentative Farra accused Israel of a “flagrant and 
premediated” attack on Salt and asked whether 
the Council might consider sanctions against 
Israel to halt her alleged violations of the cease fire. 

Addressing the Council, Israeli representative 
Tekoah said that the action on Salt was necessary 
for the protection of Israel from Jordanian terror- 
ists, 

Aug. 6: An Israeli spokesman said that helicopter 
borne Israeli troops, in "hot pursuit" of an escap- 
ing band of Arab saboteurs, followed the band “a 
few kilometers” into Jordanian territory. Five 
Arabs were reported killed and 2 wounded with 
no Israeli casualties reported. 

Aug. 7: The Central Arab Boycott of Israel Office 
announced that any boycott of Algerian ships and 
aircraft would be met by a counter boycott by Arab 
countries. 

Aug. 9: The executive committee of the PLO issued 
a statement saying that Chief of Staff of the PLA 
Yahya was arrested on August 1 by a number of 
officers of the PLA who had been suspended July 
29 and was placed under house arrest in Damascus 
until August 8. The statement called on the public 
to disregard all claims by the mutineers and their 
leaders. 
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Aug. 10: A Jordanian Red Cross official charged that 
Israel had used poison gas and napalm in the Au- 
gust 4 Salt raid. 

Aug. 12: Two commando groups of the PLO rejected 
changes by the executive committee saying the 
committee was not entitled to interfere in the 
organizations’ activities and the prerogatives of 
their commanders. 

Aug. 13: The International Federation of Airline 
Pilots Association said that word had gone out to 
Air France, Alitalia and Swissair to cease all flights 
to Algeria as soon as possible. 

UNRWA announced a $40,000 contribution 
from Japan. 

Aug. 14: The French National Union of Airline 
Pilots declared a boycott of Algeria. 


General 


1968 


May 18: The Arab League Economic Council ended 
a 6 day meeting after approving a Kuwayti pro- 
ject to establish a KDs 100m Arab Development 
Fund to help promote economic and social devel- 
opment in the Arab world. Kuwayt pledged KDs 
30m towards the Fund. Tunisia, Saudi Arabia and 
Morocco were not present. 

May 30: The 4th meeting of the Coordination Com- 
mittee of OPEC, held in Vienna, ended. Ashraf 
Lutfi of Kuwayt was elected chairman of the 
meeting. 

June 7: Syrian President Atisi called for an immedi- 
ate union between the UAR, Syria, Iraq and Al- 
geria "to confront the Zionist imperialist chal- 
lenge.” 

June 9: Kuwayti Finance Minister 'Atiqi said that 
Kuwayt would abide by its obligations on pay- 
ment to the states affected by the June war until 
the “liquidation of the consequences of that ag- 
gression.” 

June 11: Arab League Assistant Secretary General 
‘Arif Zahir announced a pledge by Abu Dhabi of 
KDs 3m to the Arab Development Fund. 

June 24: Qatar announced a pledge of KDs 500,000 
to the Arab Development Fund. 

June 25: The OPEC ended its 16th Conference of 2 
days in Vienna. The resolutions adopted were to 
be published July 25. 

July 1: USSR Prime Minister Kosygin made public 
a Soviet program for further arms control includ- 
ing support “for the reduction of armaments in 
various regions of the world, including the Middle 
East.” 

July 21: The 4th anniversary of the founding of the 
Regional Cooperation for Development (RDC) 
was celebrated in Iran, Pakistan and Turkey. 

July 23: US Ambassador to the UN George Ball 
ended a 10 day visit to the Middle East, calling 
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his talks there “extremely useful.” 

July 24: The results of the June OPEC meeting in- 
cluded principles to serve as a basis for petroleum 
policy in member countries. Included were recom- 
mendations that the members “as far as feasible” 
explore and develop their hydrocarbon resources 
directly and that the governments acquire a 
"reasonable participation" in concessions not call- 
ing for government participation, "on the grounds 
of the principle of changing circumstances." 

July 30: 'The Foreign Ministers of the EEC agreed to 
give the Community's Executive Commission a 
mandate to conclude separate preferential trade 
agreements with Morocco and Tunisia. 

Aug. 1: The Deputy Ministers of Communications 
of Jordan, Syria and Saudi Arabia began a week's 
meeting in Damascus for talks on establishing a 
telecommunications line along the Hejaz Railway. 

Aug. 12: Bankers from 19 African countries includ- 
ing Ethiopia, UAR, Libya, Morocco and Sudan 
agreed to set up an association for the promotion 
of mutual interests in monetary, banking and 
financial affairs. 


Afghanistan 
1968 


June 9: Indian Minister for Irrigation and Power 
K.L. Rao began a 12 day visit to assess the techni- 
cal assistance India could offer to develop the 
country's irrigation and power potential. 

June 13: King Mohammad Zahir Shah ended a 10 
day visit to the USSR with a joint communiqué 
reaffirming their mutual allegiance to the princi- 
ples of peaceful coexistence and saying that the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from occupied terri- 
tories is an absolutely essential condition for 
peace in the Middle East. 

July 12: The International Monetary Fund approved 
a stand-by arrangement authorizing drawings up 
to $7m over the next 12 months by Afghanistan, 
it was reported. 

July 27: India signed an agreement to expand and 
diversify trade. India would allow cumin seeds 
and medical herbs from Afghanistan with no ceil- 
ing and would diversify its imports from Afghani- 
stan. 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Israel, 
Morocco, South Yemen, Syria, Tunisia) 
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May 16; Talks between SONATRACH and the Ital- 
ian oil concern ENI resumed, it was reported. 
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May 19: Syrian Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister Makhüs ended a 3 dày visit for discus- 
sions on the Middle East situation. 

May 21: The government announced that it had 
nationalized 27 private companies making me- 
chanical and electrical equipment, fertilizers and 
construction materials. 

May 23: The nationalization of 4 minor fertilizer 
concerns was announced. 

June 4: A Nigerian federal delegation headed by 
Ibrahim Moussa Gashas ended a 4 day visit for 
talks on improving the countries’ friendship. 

June 8: Libyan Prime Minister Bakküsh, accompa- 
nied by a ministerial delegation, ended a day's 
visit for talks on increasing bilateral ties, Maghrib 
cooperation and discussing the Middle East situ- 
ation. 

June 13: France announced a reduction in the quota 
of Algerians entering France to 1,000 a month and 
announced that imports of fruits and vegetables 
would be banned to protect the French market. 

June 14: The government nationalized 18 companies 
in the food, chemical and mechanical industries. 

June 18: Minister of Commerce Noureddine Dellici 
announced a series of agreements signed with the 


UAR including Algeria’s agreement to repay an - 


Egyptian loan to build a textile factory and an 
agreement covering the costs of the countries' re- 
spective diplomatic missions in Algiers and Cairo. 

June 19: In a speech marking the third anniversary 
of the overthrow of the Ben Bella government, 
President Boumedienne said that cooperation be- 
tween France and Algeria will be jeopordized un- 
less French attitudes are changed, noting that the 
major French interest in Algeria was oil and the 
major Algerian interests in France were labor and 
technical aid. 

June 26: 'The trial of 17 people, including 4 alleged 
to have attempted to assassinate Ahmed Kaid on 
January 24, was postponed until July 12. 

June 30: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a 2 
day visit during which the 2 countries agreed to 
develop economic, technical and cultural cooper- 
ation. 

July 3: Algeria signed a $ám long term loan for 
aiding Yemen in exploiting oil and minerals. 
July 5: The country celebrated its 6th anniversary 

of independence. 

July 10: Syrian Minister of Economy and Trade 
Zuhayr al-Khani ended a 6 day visit. 

July 12: The trial of people allegedly involved in the 
attempt on Kaid’s life was postponed. 

July 13: South Yemen President Sha'bi, accompanied 
by a delegation, ended a 6 day visit. 

July 15: Soviet Defense Minister Grechko began a 
visit as the guest of President Boumedienne. 

July 20: South Yemen signed a technical and cultural 
cooperation agreement with the country. 

July 22: Minister of Energy and Industry Salam, 
heading a 37 man delegation, ended a 3 week 
visit to the USSR in which protocols were signed 
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Providing for increased Soviet technical and eco- 
nomic aid and a Soviet agreement to buy 5m 
hectolitres of Algerian wine in 1969 and 1970. 

July 27: Foreign Minister Bouteflika ended a 4 day 
visit to France. f 

July 29: In an interview with Le Monde, Foreign 
Minister Bouteflika, commenting on his visit to 
France, said that in the “exploratory” talks on the 
application of the 1965 agreement of oil resources, 
he had met with “a great deal of understanding 
from the French side” but added “though the will 
to cooperate is unquestionably present on the po- 
litical level, it is not to be found in execution.” 

Aug. 8: Iran signed a cultural agreement with the 
country. 

Aug. 9: Ahmed Medeghri resigned as Minister of 
Interior, it was reported. 


Cyprus 
(See also Syria, Turkey) 
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June 2: Glavkos Clerides, President of the Cyprus 
House of Representatives, and Rauf Denktash, 
President of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, flew to Lebanon for private talks. 

June 5: Clerides and Denktash ended preliminary 
talks in Beirut with a joint communiqué saying 
that they had had a useful exchange of views and 
that the talks would resume in Nicosia on June 24, 

June 18: The UN Security Council voted to continue 
the UN Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) at least 
until December 15. 

June 24: The UN-sponsored talks between Denktash 
and Clerides resumed in Nicosia with UN official 
Osorio-Tafall present. 

July 1: The US pledged a $4m contribution to the 
UNEICYP. 

July 5: Thant appealed to all governments "to re- 
spond promptly and generously with voluntary 
contributions" for the UNFICYP if the force "is 
to carry out the task assigned to it," it was re- 
ported. 

July 25: 'Talks between Clerides and Denktash were 
suspended until the end of August In a joint 
communiqué, they said "there has been an identity 
of views on a number of points" but added that 
certain issues remain "which require patient ne- 
gotiations if we are to narrow the existing gaps.” 

July 26: Switzerland will contribute $200,000 
towards the maintenance of the UNFICYP, it was 
reported. 

Aug. 7: President Makarios will pay an unofficial 
visit to the Scandanavian countries from August 
.19 to September 2, it was announced. 
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Ethiopia 
(See also General) 
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May 21: Emperor Haila Silassé ended a 4 day state 
visit to South Korea with a joint communiqué 
saying that the talks between the 2 heads of state 
were marked by a cordial atmosphere and a pro- 
found mutual understanding. 

May 25: The celebrations marking the 5th anni- 
versary of the founding of the OAU were held at 
the organization's headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

The Emperor ended a 4 day state visit to Kuala 
Lampur and returned to Ethiopia after a month's 
tour of south east Asia. 

June 7: The Shab of Iran and Empress Farah ended 
a 4 day state visit after signing a treaty of friend- 
ship. 

June 18: Minister of State Gabjeegsy arrived in 
Yugoslavia for a 2 day visit. 

June 20: The police commandant for Eastern Sudan 
announced that the frontier with Ethiopia was 
being closed. 

June 30: Sweden agreed to contribute $14.09m to- 
wards a 5 year school program. 

July 16: Chief Administrator of the Ministry of 
Roads Abashawi arrived in Kenya for discussions 
on the construction of a 1,000 mile Kenya- 

- Ethiopia highway. 

July 25: Foreign Minister Ketama Yifru arrived in 
India for talks on a proposed non-aligned confer- 
ence. 

Aug. 13: An 8 man Sudanese goodwill mission ended 
a 2 day visit. 


Iran 


(See also Algeria, Ethiopia, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, UAR) 
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May 19: The Ministry of Economy announced tax 
concessions on income from agricultural projects, 
income from dairy products, exports of selected 
goods, incomes of educationalists and investment 
on long term approved housing projects. 

The Shah inaugurated NIOC's new 85,000 b/d 
refinery in Tehran. 

May 27: Czechoslovakia signed 2 agreements to sell 
$5m worth of machinery and parts to the Tabriz 
machine and tools factory and will supply $300,000 
worth of equipment for the training center attached 
to the factory. 

May 29: The World Bank announced it had approved 
a $25m loan to the Industrial and Mining De- 
velopment Bank of Iran to help meet the foreign 
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exchange costs of projects being undertaken by the 
private industrial sector. 

June 4: A 20 man Soviet delegation arrived for talks 
on developing economic and technical cooperation. 

June 5: Two Soviet ships began a 5 day good will 
visit. 

June 6: Ruler of Qatar Shaykh Ahmad Ibn ‘Ali Al 
Thani ended a week's private visit. 

June 8: The Agricultural Development Fund of Iran 
was set up to promote large scale agricultural in- 
dustrial corporations and provide long term credits 
for agricultural schemes. 

June 12: The Shah ended 2 days of conferences at 
the White House with US President Johnson, get- 
ting his assurance of support in building an “ade- 
quate modern defense force.” 

June 16: An 11 man French mission, headed by Di- 
rector of External Economic Relations Marcel 
Chapelle, arrived for talks on French economic 
and industrial credit worth about $60m. 

The Shah ended a week's private visit to the 
US and began a visit to Italy with Empress Farah. 

June 17: The Soviet firm Naftkhimpronexport agreed 
to supply 34 turbo-compressors for installation 
along the proposed trans-Iranian gas pipeline. The 
cost, $47.8m, will be paid for out of future ex- 
ports of Iranian natural gas to the USSR. 

June 23: Japan signed a trade agreement to import 
$12.5m of Iranian goods in the first year and, in 
the third year, 240,000 tons of LPG a year. 

June 24: Iraqi Prime Minister Yahya, with a minis- 
terial delegation, arrived for talks with Iranian 
ministers. 

July 10: The Japanese Export-Import Bank agreed to 
loan $17m to help finance a microwave tele- 
communications system to be built by Nippon 
Electric Company. 

July 17: The country will take part in a $275m 
petrochemical project in India, it was announced. 

July 20: Pakistani President Ayub arrived for a 2 day 
unofficial visit. 

Tunisia signed a trade agreement, exporting 
iron ore, lead and phosphates in return for Iranian 
crude, aluminum and chemical products. 

Indian Deputy Prime Minister Morarji Desai 
ended a 6 day visit for talks on economic and 
technical cooperation. 

Aug. 10: A Saudi Arabian oil delegation arrived for 
talks on oil cooperation and demarcation of the 
Gulf continental shelf. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, Syria, UAR) 
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May 17: The Lebanese newspaper al-Anwar reported 
that 2 Kurdish ministers, Ihsan Shirzad (Works 
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and Municipalities) and ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Shali 
(Development in the North), offered their resig- 
nations, reportedly protesting the government sus- 
pension of the Kurdish newspaper al-Ta’akbi in 
May. 

Details of the 1968/69 budget of Ds 
218,775,048 were published. Defense was allotted 
34.4% of the budget and education 25.01%. In- 
come tax would be increased and duties on im- 
ported cars would go from 125% to 150%. 

May 18: INOC Chairman Adib al-Jadir said that 
negotiations with a number of foreign firms were 
in progress for the supply of oilfield equipment 
and installations to develop the northern Rumaylah 
field. 

May 20: President ‘Arif said that work on the pro- 
jected Euphrates Dam would begin by next year 
"at the latest” and would be financed by a Ds 50m 
loan from the USSR. 

May 26: Soviet ships ended a 16 day goodwill visit. 

May 27: Labor and Social Affairs Minister ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Hani announced that the number of 
trade union organizations would be cut from 21 
to 15 by a process of mergers. ; 

June 4: Baghdad Radio announced a draft law on 
the establishment of a Legislative Assembly to 
assume legislative powers during the current tran- 
sition period. The Assembly, to be formed of 
members appointed by Republican decree with 
Cabinet approval, would be in charge of working 
on a permanent constitution. 

June 9: IPC and MPC agreed to pay a lump sum of 
£10m for the period of June 1967 to May 1968 
and an extra 7 cents a barrel of future exports as 
long as the present "extraordinary circumstances" 
of the companies enhanced competitive position 
due to the Suez Canal closure continues. 

June 11: 'The period for objecting to sentences con- 
nected with the 1966 Kurdish rebellion was ex- 
tended for 2 months. 

June 16: The Amir of Kuwayt Shaykh al-Sabah 
al-Sàlim Al Sabah ended a day's visit with a 
communiqué in which both countries expressed 
"their complete willingness to back the Federation 
[of Gulf Amirates] in all political, economic, 
cultural and technical fields.” 

June 18: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri arrived for 
8 short official visit. 

An Algerian oil delegation ended a 6 day visit 
to discuss cooperation between the 2 countries’ 
national oil companies. 

June 22: President ‘Arif accepted the resignation of 
the 2 Kurdish ministers and appointed Minister 
of Agrarian Reform ‘Abd al-Karim Farhan as 
acting Minister of Works and Municipalities and 
Minister of State Hammüdi Mahdi as acting 
Minister for Development in the North. 

June 26: The Board of Directors of the state run 
General Press Organization suspended the news- 
paper al-Thawrah for a week. 

June 29; The Ministry of Economy announced that 
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the import of British goods, forbidden after the 
June war, was permitted. 

July 7: 'The Middle East News Agency reported that 
Minister of Agrarian Reform Farhan resigned. 

July 9: South Yemeni President Sha'bi ended a 
week's visit with a communiqué announcing Iraq's 
readiness to give economic support and technical 
assistance to the country. 

July 17: Baghdad Radio reported that a coup had 
overthrown President ‘Arif “to preserve the July 14 
revolution and the revolution of March 8.” ‘Arif 
was, reportedly, sent abroad. The announcement 
said that all Iraqi airports and government offices 
were closed and a 24 hour curfew had been im- 
posed. 

A new Cabinet was formed as follows: 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Nayif Prime Minister 

Nasir al-Hani: Foreign Affairs 

Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Dawiid: Defense 

Salih Kubbah: Finance 

Salih Mahdi 'Ammash: Interior 

Muslih al-Naqshabandi: Justice 

Ahmad ‘Abd al-Sattar al-Jawari: Education 

Anwar ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Hadithi: Labor and 

Social Affairs 

‘Izzat Mustafa: Health 

Taha al-Hajj Ilyas: Culture and Information 

Mahmüd Shit Khattab: Communications 

Muhsin al-Qazwini: Agriculture 

‘Abd al-Majid al-Jumayli: Agrarian Reform 

Ihsán Shirzad: Public Works and Housing 

Muhammad Ya'qüb al-Sa'idi: Planning 

"Abdallah al-Naqshabandi: Economy 

Khalid Makki al-Hashimi: Industry 

Mahdi Salih Hantüsh: O4] and Minerals 

Ghayib Mawlüd Mukhlis: Municipal and Rural 

Affairs 

Diyab al-‘Alqawi: Youth Welfare 

Muhsin Dizi: Development of the North 

‘Abd al-Karim Zaydàn: Minister of State for 

Waqf Affairs 

Jásim Kazim al-‘Azzawi: Union Affairs 

Rashid al-Rifat: Minister of State for Presi- 

dential Affairs 

Naji ‘Isa al-Khalaf: Minister of State 

Kazim al-Mu'alla; Minister of State 

July 18: Major General Hasan al-Bakr was appointed 
President. 

Prime Minister Nayif issued a communiqué 
which laid emphasis on the corruption of ‘Arif’s 
government and stressed the necessity of bringing 
to account those responsible for the June war 
defeat. 

July 21: Foreign Minister Hani said the government 
was not considering the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the US, which “supports Israel at 
the expense of the Arabs.” 

Prime Minister Nayif, accompanied by the 
editor of a Kurdish newspaper, Salah Yüsufi, re- 
portedly flew to Irbil province to meet with 
Kurdish leader Barazàni. 
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July 22: Foreign Minister Hani said that Iraq would 
honor all her foreign agreements. 

July 25: Minister of Information and Culture Ilyas 
announced the government's lifting of all press 
censorship and warned against the abuse of press 
freedom. 

July 30: The Revolutionary Command Council is- 
sued a communiqué ousting Prime Minister Nayif 
and some of the Cabinet members. President Bakr 
was appointed Prime Minister and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. 

July 31: The Revolutionary Command Council is- 
sued a communiqué explaining the change of 
government, saying that the ousted officials had 
tried to divert the revolution into a "right wing 
reactionary trend" and had tried to abolish the 
INOC. The new Cabinet members were named as 
follows: 

Hardin al-Takriti: Defense 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Shaykhli: Foreign Affairs 

Amin ‘Abd al-Karim: Finance 

"Abdallah al-Salliim: Culture 

"Abd al-Husayn al-'Atiyyah: Agriculture 

Jásim Kazim al-‘Azzawi: Agrarian Reform 

Mahdi al-Dila't: Justice 

Jawad Hashim: Planning 

Fakhri al-Yasin al-Qudüri: Economy 

Rashid al-Rifai: Og — 

Shafiq al-Kamali: Youth 

‘Abdallah al-Khudayr: Unity 

‘Adnan Ayyüb Sabri: Minister of State 

Hamid al-Jabbiri: Minister of State 

Taha Muhyi al-Din: Minister of State 

Muhammad al-Karbüli: Minister of State 

Aug. 3: The Revolution Command Council issued a 
statement pledging to bring about “a peaceful 
settlement safeguarding the interests, security and 
stability of the country and the rights of our 
Kurdish people in the north.” 

The Baghdad daily al-Jumburiyyah reported a 
statement by Minister of Oil Rifai to the IPC 
that the government is determined “to obtain 
Iraq’s acquired rights from the companies within 
a short period of time.” 

Aug. 4: The Revolutionary Command Council an- 
nounced it would establish an academy of Kurdish 


culture and grant scholarships to Iraqi Kurds to 


study at foreign universities. 

Aug. 10: Ibrahim Faysal al-Angári was appointed 
chief of staff of the army. 

Aug. 12: Under a Revolution Command Council 
decree the former ministers Nayif, Dawid, 
‘Alqawi and Hani were appointed to the Foreign 
Ministry with the rank of Ambassador. 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Jordan, Kuwayt, 
Lebanon) 
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May 18: Foreign Minister Eban ended a European 
tour. 

May 20: The Cabinet meeting endorsed the policy 
that only peace treaties reached through direct 
negotiations between Israel and the Arab states 
could lead Israel to withdraw from any of the 
occupied areas. 

May 24: Ghana signed a trade agreement providing 
for mutual most-favored-nation treatment and pro- 
viding for measures facilitating the widest pos- 
sible exchange of goods between the 2 countries. 

May 26: Malawi President Kamuzu Banda arrived 
for a 5 day state visit for talks on strengthening 
cooperation and friendship between the 2 coun- 
tries. 

May 28: The government paid the US $3,323,500 
in compensation to the families of 24 Americans 
killed in the Israeli attack on the US communica- 
tions ship last June. 

May 29: Two German firms, Mannesmann and Thys- 
sen, who had agreed to supply steel for the pro- 
posed pipeline from the Gulf of 'Aqabah to the 
Mediterranean, denied reports that they were boy- 
cotting Israel as a trading partner. 

June 4: President Shazar opened the Tel Aviv in- 
ternational trade fair. 

June 11: Prime Minister Eshkol announced before 
a caucus of parliamentary members of the Labor 
Party his intention to name Labor Minister Yigal 
Allon as Deputy Prime Minister. 

June 22: Eshkol said that statements by other minis- 
ters "obligate only those ministers who make 
them" and expressed his disapproval of "state- 
ments of other ministers on foreign affairs." 

June 23: The Cabinet authorized Foreign Minister 
Eban to reaffirm previous official Israeli statements 
on the November Security Council resolution. 

Excavation began on the proposed 160 mile 
pipeline. 

June 26: The French government announced its 
authorization of the delivery to Israel of 25 dis- 
assembled military Fouga-Magister twin jets, de- 
signed for advanced military training. 

July 1: The Cabinet approved the appointment of 
Allon as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Absorption. 

July 6: The US Defense Department announced it 
had reached an agreement with Israel on May 30 
to sell additional batteries of Hawk anti-aircraft 
missiles under a credit arrangement. 

July 8: Golda Meir resigned as General Secretary of 
the United Labor Party. 

July 9: Director of the Foreign Ministry Gideon 
Rafael ended a visit to London. 

July 16: US Ambassador to the UN George Ball 
ended a 3 day visit. 

July 17: Eban announced plans to meet with African 
countries in the Ivory Coast "next month" to 
discuss the UN General Assembly agenda. 
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July 18: West Germany signed a $33.6m agreement 
to finance road building in the Negev and the 
development of a port 20 miles from Tel Aviv. 

The US House of Representatives voted to 
direct President Johnson to sell Israel 50 F-4 
Phantom jet fighters. 

July 21: Minister of Finance Sapir said that the 
June war had cost Israel £416m. 

July 26: Sapir was named to succeed Golda Meir as 
Secretary General of the United Labor Party. 

Aug. 6: The US Civil Aeronautics Board said it 

. had approved the leasing of a Boeing airliner and 
crew to El Al until Algeria released the hijacked 
El Al plane. 

Aug, 12: Two Syrian pilots landed their MIG-17 
jets in northern Israel and were taken into custody. 
A Syrian military spokesman said that the planes 
took off in poor visibility and were forced to 
land "at an enemy airport after their fuel had 
run. out." Israel reported that the pilots were 
being interrogated and said that the planes landed 
with their fuel tanks nearly empty. 

Aug. 14: A Syrian Air Force spokesman said Syria 
would ask through the International Red Cross 
for the return of the 2 Syrian pilots. 


Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Syria, UAR) 
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May 19: The government announced receipt of $14m 
from Abu Dhabi to offset the economic difficulties 
resulting from the June war. 

May 20: Minister of Finance Jayyüsi announced he 
had signed an agreement with the UAR on com- 
pensation for Jordanian property affected by na- 
tionalization in Egypt. 

May 23: A Greek company, Doxiadis, signed an 
agreement to develop the Gulf of ‘Aqabah’s 
southern tourist area. 

King Husayn ended a 24 day European tour 
during which he held talks on the Middle East 
with British and French officials. : 

May 29: A government communiqué reported that 
bands of armed men attacked the central police 
station in ‘Amman in an attempt to free a man 
held there. 

May 30: Jayyüsi announced the government had re- 
ceived an offer of $500,000 in US aid with which 
Jordan would import American goods. 

June 9: Saudi Arabia granted the country £15m 
in additional aid for the purchase of military 
equipment and the strengthening of Jordanian 
armed forces. 

June 10: The US told the UN it would provide 
$816,000 worth of flour and vegetable oils for 
distribution to 200,00 displaced persons in 
Jordan. 
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June 12: US Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near East and South Asia Rodger Davies arrived 
for a 4 day visit. 

June 18: Israel Radio reported an attempted coup 
in Jordan by the armed forces. 

June 20: Prime Minister 'Talhüni called the Israeli 
Radio report of an attempted coup "void of any 
element of truth and reality." 

June 26; Jayyüsi reportedly announced that 3 agree- 
ments for oil exploration, technical and economic 
cooperation and trade exchange had been signed 
with a visiting Rumanian economic delegation. 

June 27: A West German Development Bank dele- 
gation ended. a 5 day visit after agreeing to a 
DM 74m loan towards financing the proposed 
DM 95m railway line connecting ‘Aqabah and 
the Hijaz Railway. 

UNESCO agreed to provide about $1m for 
scholarships and scientific equipment at the Uni- 
versity of Jordan. 

June 30: Turkey signed a protocol for the mutual 
reduction of transport costs between the 2 coun- 
tries. 

July 9: Member of the Policy Planning Council of 
the US State Department John Campbell arrived 
for a 3 day fact finding visit. 

A delegation from the Soviet Trade Union 
Federation ended a week's visit. 

July 11: In a Royal decree, 108 people of Palestine 
origin living in the Gulf States were given 
Jordanian nationality. 

July 14: Foreign Minister Rifa'i ended a week's 
visit to London for talks with government officials 
and UN Special Envoy Jarring. 

July 17: US Ambassador to the UN George Ball 
ended a 2 day visit for talks with government 
leaders on the Middle East. 

July 24: The government acknowledged receipt of 
Saudi Arabia's 4th aid installment of £4,320,987. 

Jayyüsi said that the US will pay the balance 
of its aid to Jordan for the past year, about $6m, 
in American goods. 

Aug. 6: King Husayn said that the Jordanian army 
had reorganized itself in an extremely short 
period of time, during which it had also obtained 
modern weapons and a high standard of training. 

The UAR signed a trade protocol to buy 
E£500,000 worth of Jordanian farm produce in 
exchange for Jordan importing E£1.5m worth of 
Egyptian industrial and agricultural goods. 


Kashmir 
(See also Pakistan, Turkey) 
1968 


May 20: Kashmir Governor Mohamed Musa declared 
that unless the Kashmir issue is settled through a 
fair and impartial plebiscite there would be no 
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hope for improvement of relations between India 
and Pakistan. 

June 30: Shaykh Abdallah, in a public meeting, said 
that there could be no talks or a dialogue with 
the Indian government until it concedes the right 
of self determination to the Kashmiris. 

Aug. l: General Secretary of the Communal Party 
of India Sundarayya said that a large number of 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir were for 
joining Pakistan and said that the people of 
Kashmir should be assured of their "right to 
full internal autonomy," it was reported. 

Aug. 9: Students in Kashmir, marking the anniver- 
sary of the arrest of Shaykh Abdallah, went on 
strike protesting India's alleged undemocratic 
policies in the country. 

Aug. 15: Ten Kashmiris were arrested in connection 
with an appeal from Shaykh Abdallah for a boy- 
cott of 2 local elections in Kashmir. 


Kuwayt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Yemen) 


1968 


May 19: The daily newspaper aLSiyaseb was sus- 
pended for a week. 

May 26: The 1968/69 budget was published. Total 
revenue was put at KDs 258,676,141 with 
75.95% of the budget for ordinary expenditure, 
22.26% for development projects and acquisition 
of property and 1.7996 for the general reserve. 

May 27: British Vickers Engineering Groups, Arma- 
ments Division, announced that Kuwayt had 
ordered £6m to £7m worth of Vickers 38 ton 
battle tanks with high velocity guns and able to 
carry anti-tank missiles. 

May 28: Six men accused of spying for Israel were 
reportedly arrested. 

May 30: UPI reported that the Saudi Arabian and 
Kuwayti governments agreed on fixing their 
neutral zone border based on a proposal by a 
Japanese surveying company. 

June 24: Yemeni Prime Minister 'Amri arrived for 
a 2 day official visit. 

June 26: The UN agreed to help set up a $2m 
water resources development center and to con- 
tribute $568,000 towards it. 

June 27: Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad 
Al Sabah ended a 5 day tour of several Gulf 
amirates, 

Aug. 1; The Amir will pay a 6 day state visit to 
the US in December, it was announced. 

Aug. 10: A Malaysian economic delegation arrived 
for talks on economic and cultural cooperation. 
Aug. 14: President of the World Bank McNamara 
announced that the Bank “has taken a further 
step to expand and diversify the international 
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market for its bonds by selling its first issue” of 
KDs 15m of 644% 20 year Kuwayti bonds in the 
Kuwayti market. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Cyprus, General, 
Iraq, Syria) 
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May 16: Prime Minister Yafi said that the interim 
government will be dissolved no later than May 25. 

May 27: Five units of the French fleet ended a 6 
day goodwill visit. 

May 29; Yafi said that Lebanon was strengthening 
its defenses and had taken measures to defend 
its borders facing Israel, and that the Defense 
Ministry was “working out a social service and 
military service law under which citizens will 
actively participate in strengthening our armed 
forces. . . .” 

May 30: The Prime Minister won a vote of confi- 
dence on his May 29 statement, with 62 voting 
for, 26 against and 6 abstentions. 

Foreign Minister Butrus began a tour of the US 
and the USSR. 

May 31: Former President Sham'ün was wounded 
in an assassination attempt. 'The government an- 
nounced the assailant had been arrested and im- 
posed a curfew. 

June 1: Supreme Army Commander Bustáni issued 
a communiqué banning gatherings, shouting of 
slogans, car processions and the hanging of por- 
traits in public places. 

June 2: The daily newspaper a/-Hayab was suspended 
for 3 days after being accused of publishing in- 
correct reports about the attempted assassination 
of Sham'ün. 

June 6: Foreign Minister Butrus met with USSR 
Foreign Minister Gromyko in Moscow for talks on 
the Middle East. 

June 7: Iraqi Acting Foreign Minister Ismá'il 
Khayrallah arrived in Beirut for a day’s visit. 

The government took over control of the In- 
ternational Arab Bank, reportedly because the 
bank was suffering a deficit. 

June 10: Director General of the Presidential 
Secretariat Ilyas Sarkis was appointed Permanent 
Governor of the Banque du Liban. Charles Khüri 
will replace him as Director General. 

June 16: Minister of Economy, Labor and Social 
Affairs Edouard Hunayn resigned from the interim 
government. 

June 18; The EEC announced that the trade and 
technical cooperation agteement signed in 1965 
had been ratified and would come into force on 
July 1 for 3 years, or longer by mutual consent. 

June 19: The Beirut journal Commerce du Levant 
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reported that Saudi Arabia had agreed in principle 
to a £5m development Joan. 

June 24: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a 2 
day visit. 

July 3: A Cabinet reshuffle was announced giving 
Prime Minister Yafi the portfolios of Interior 
and Labor & Social Affairs, and giving Pierre Iddah 
the Finance portfolio. Minister of Justice and 
Tourism Rashid Baydün became Minister of De- 
fense and Tourism, with Minister of Interior and 
Economy Sulayman Franjiyyah becoming the Min- 
ister of Justice. 

July 11: Ruler of Dubai Shaykh Rashid Ibn Sa‘d 
al-Maktüm arrived for a private visit. 

July 19: US Ambassador to the UN George Ball 
ended a 3 day visit for talks with government 
leaders on the Middle East. 

July 27: The Labor and Social Affairs Ministry an- 
nounced that all foreign employers must employ 
at least 3 nationals. 

Aug. 4: Foreign Minister Butrus protested the Syrian 
duties of July 30 calling them “contrary to the 
principles of good neighborliness and of the Arab 
League Charter. . . ." 

Aug. 6: The Cabinet rejected a proposal by Finance 
Minister Iddah which would have given the Cab- 
inet extraordinary powers to introduce economic 
and fiscal reforms by decree. 

Aug. 7: The government imposed a L£100 tax on 
evety Syrian lorry entering the country. 

The KFAED agreed to a KDs Im loan to help 
finance the construction of silos at Beirut Port. 

Aug. 10: Sudanese Prime Minister Mahjüb ended 
almost a month's private visit during which he 
met President Hili and Premier Yáfi. 


Libya 


(See also Algeria, General, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Turkey) 
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May 24: Four companies, Mercury Petroleum, Lion 
Petroleum, Libya Desert and Libya Texas, lost 
their concessions because of their failure to live 
up to the minimum work obligations as set forth 
in their concession contracts, it was reported. 

May 29: The White House announced that Prime 
Minister Bakkish had accepted an invitation to 
visit Washington on September 25 and 26. 

June 4: The Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
announced that businesses operating in Libya must 
obtain work permits for their foreign employees 
and must state in the application the employees’ 
professions and places of work. 

June 11: Bakküsh said that while the government 
would stand by its commitments to the Arab 
world, Libya could not be regarded an as un- 
limited source of aid by Arab countries and that 
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the country needed all its money for its own 
development. : 

June 13: A contract for the construction of a sulfur 
recovery plant at Port Burayqah terminal was 
awarded to Ralph M. Parsons Co. Ltd. (UK), it 
was announced. 

June 29: Bakküsh ended a 3 day official visit to 
Spain with a joint communiqué saying that "it 
was agreed to open negotiations as soon as pos- 
sible to conclude an agreement to expand eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation.” 

July 3: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a day's 
visit. 

July 9: Minister of Petroleum Affairs Khalifah 
Müsa received US Director of North African 
Affairs of the State Department John Root. 

July 20: Businessmen from the Benghazi and Tripoli 
Chambers of Commerce ended a 5 day visit to 
Britain. 

July 28: The financial and operating agreements be- 
tween the Libyan General Petroleum Corporation 
and the French group, ERAP-SNPA were signed. 

July 30: AP reported that Occidental Petroleum 
made a strike which tested at between 10,000 and 
15,000 b/d. 

July 31: A law to encourage foreign investment 
was promulgated which included benefits and 
exemptions from certain duties and taxes for 
foreign investment projects. 


Morocco 
(See also General) 


1968 


June 7: Libyan Prime Minister Bakkish, accom- 
panied by a ministerial delegation, ended a 4 day 
state visit for talks on increasing bilateral ties, 
including an offer of indirect aid to the Moroccan 
5 year plan, and developing Maghrib cooperation. 

June 13: France announced a ban on the import 
of Moroccan fruits and vegetables to protect its 
own market. 

June 17: A Cabinet reshuffle was announced in 
which Haddou Chiguer was given a new port- 
folio of Primary Education, being replaced as 
Defense Minister by Mohammed Mezziane. Qasim 
Z'hiri was given the new ministry of Secondary 
and Technical Education and Abdul Latif Filali 
the new ministry of Higher Education. 

June 22: West Germany agreed to give the country 
up to £10m of credits for use in the 5 year plan. 

June 25: The Shah of Iran ended a 4 day private 
visit. 

June 28: Rumania signed an economic cooperation 
agreement. 

June 29: A US loan of $13m for the purchase of 
agricultural equipment and projects and for pub- 
lic works was signed. 
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July 6: Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev 
ended a week's visit after signing a long term 
trade agreement providing for an exchange of 
goods worth $40m a year. 

July 10: Mohammed El Fassi was named Minister 
of Culture. 

July 30; The National Union of Moroccan Students, 
at its 12th congress, called for an end to the 3 
year state of emergency and for the election of a 
constituent assembly to write a new constitution 
“based on the people’s sovereignty.” 

Aug. 1: A 3 man delegation, led by Secretary 
General of the Finance Ministry Karim Lazrak 
arrived in Paris for talks on French aid. 

The UN Development Programme agreed to 
contribute $729,000 .for the development of 
agricultural and water resources. 

Aug. 6: Morocco and France issued a joint com- 
muniqué saying that France would finance con- 
struction of a sugar refinery at Sidi Bennour. 

Aug. 13: King Hasan announced a Cabinet re- 
shuffle in which Farouk Ben Brahim replaced 
Moulay Ahmed Alaoui as Minister of Commerce, 
Industry and Mines. Alaoui replaced Thami 
Ouzzani as Minister of Tourism and Handicrafts 
and Ouzzani became Minister for the Royal Cab- 
inet. 

Aug. 15: Algeria signed an agreement to triple 
mutual trade up to about £12.5m for both coun- 
tries annually. 


Pakistan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwayt, Lebanon) 
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May 16: The US signed a new Food for Freedom 
Agreement calling for the delivery over the next 
year of 400,000 tons of wheat and wheat flour 
worth $21.6m. 

May 19: 'The USSR agreed to prepare within a year 
a project report of the $28m electrical complex 
to be set up near Rawalpindi with Soviet as- 
sistance. 

May 20: Foreign Minister Husain announced that 
notice had been given the US on April 6 to close 
down the communications station near Peshawar 
Ris the 10 year agreement for it expires in 
1969. 

May 23: The Aid-to-Pakistan Consortium accepted 
the World Bank's assessment that Pakistan could 
effectively use assistance of $550m for the next 
year on improved terms. 

May 25: A Soviet naval detachment began a 7 day 
goodwill visit. 

May 26: Two week talks with India over sharing 
Ganges River water ended with no agreement. 

June 4: An agreement was signed with a Yugoslav 
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firm under which East Pakistan would get material 
worth over Rs 35m for the laying of 256 miles of 
transmission lines. 

June 6: Husain told the National Assembly that the 
country was no longer taking any part in the 
military activities of CENTO but that the country 
still found the economic and cultural activities of 
some benefit. l 

June 8: Finance Minister Uqaili announced the 
1968/69 budget with receipts estimated at Rs 
5,396.7m and expenditures at Rs 5,456.5m. The 
deficit would be covered by adjustments in exist- 
ing taxation. 

June 9: Ugaili said that 55% of the development 
program would be financed through the country's 
internal resources. 

June 24: Defense Minister Rahman Khan announced 
an ordinance factory is being built in East Paki- 
stan with Communist Chinese help. 

June 28: Husain, in reviewing Pakistan's foreign 
policy, said that the country will never accept the 
ceasefire line in Kashmir as an international 
boundary. 

July 9: Yt was reported in India that the USSR had 
agreed to sell arms to the country. 

July 11: The World Bank and the International 
Finance Corporation signed agreements providing 
up to $36m to help finance a urea fertilizer plant. 

July 13: IDA and Sweden agreed to provide $10m 
and $5m respectively in credits to help finance 
the Agricultural Development Bank's lending pro- 

ram, 

July 18: Agriculture Minister Shamsud Doha began 
an 8 day official visit to the USSR. 

July 21: Yugoslavia agreed to provide a $50m credit 
to finance plants, equipment and commodities as 
may be agreed upon. 

July 22: President Ayub arrived in London for a 
visit. 

July 23: The USSR agreed to grant a $66m credit 
for the purchase of capital goods. 

July 27: Communist China agreed to finance a $20m 
foundry at Tazila and to provide technical as- 
sistance for the project, it was reported. 

July 30: Minister of Agriculture Doha arrived in 
Belgrad on a 6 day visit. 

Aug. 7: Sharifuddin Pirzada was appointed Attorney 
General. . 

Aug. 11: Foreign Minister Husain announced the 
government’s acceptance of Communist China’s 
offer to assist in controlling wide spread annual 
floods in East Pakistan. 

Aug. 14: The country celebrated its 21st anniversary 
of independence. 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, South Yemen, UAR, Yemen) 
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May 26: The rulers of Bahrayn, Qatar and the 
'Irucial states ended a 3 day meeting in Abu 
Dhabi with a communiqué saying the rulers 
would meet again on July 1. 

June 28: Japan's Arabian Oil Company announced 
it would develop a deposit of fine quality oil in 
an offshore area of the neutral zone. 

The meeting of the Gulf rulers, to be held 
July 1, was postponed until July 6, it was reported. 

June 30: Le Monde reported that the Compagnie 
Française des Petroles bought a 121596 share in 
Muscat and Oman's offshore exploration conces- 
sion. 

July 7: The Gulf rulers ended a 2 day meeting in 
Abu Dhabi. The organization of amirates will 
include the Higher Council of the Gulf amirates, 
with Deputy Ruler of Qatar Khalifah Ibn Hamad 
Al Thani elected as its first chairman. The council 
will have a rotating chairman and rotating meet- 
ing places and will have a federal council of 
notables. The budget adopted was for $140,000. 

July 8: Chairman of the Federation Hamad Al 
Thani began an official 5 day visit to London. 

July 15: Ruler of Sharjah Shaykh Khilid Ibn 
Muhammad al-Qasimi arrived in London. for an 
“extended visit’ as the guest of the British 
government. 

Chairman Hamad Al Thani said his govern- 
ment would welcome foreign investment and 
technical skills and announced incentives includ- 
ing a 244% limit on import duties, minimal tax 
on income and profits and absence of: restrictions 
on the removal of capital and profits. 

July 19: Shell acquired a 20% share in Muscat and 
Oman's offshore exploration concession, it was 
reported. 

Aug. 2: Bahrayn introduced an indirect tax on gas 
to help finance the country's 5 year road improve- 
ment and construction program. 

Aug. 5: The British firm Costain Civil Engineering 
won a £500,000 contract to build a water pipe- 
line and distribution system in Muscat and Oman. 

Aug. 14: Ruler of Sharjah Shaykh Muhammad al- 


Qàsimi began a 4 day private visit to Holland. | 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Jordan, 
South Yemen, UAR, Yemen) 
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May 16: Jiddah Radio reported that ‘Umar al-Saqqaf 
had been appointed Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs on April 1. 

May 26; Iraqi Minister of Labor and Social Affairs 
‘Abd al-Karim Hani ended a 6 day visit. 

June 3: Speaking at AUB, Oil Minister Ahmad Zaki 
said that Saudi Arabia was actively seeking a share 
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in the concession of Aramco for the national oil 
agency Petromin. 

The Shah of Iran met with King Faysal during 
a stopover at Jiddah on the Sháh's way to Addis 
Ababa. 

Minister of Defense and Aviation Sultan Ibn 
‘Abd al-'Aziz arrived in Spain on an official visit 
heading a 5 man military mission. 

June 9: The Ministry of Finance and National 
Economy considerably reduced customs charges on 
a variety of goods to conform with the govern- 
ment's policy of promoting a rise in the standard 
of living. 

June 11: An unnamed Spanish company was awarded 
an Rs 11m construction contract for government 
buildings and pilgrim accommodations at Yanbu' 
Port. 

June 20: Muhammad Ibrahim Mahfüz was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

June 22: The US Export Import Bank announced it 
had granted a $12m loan to help costs of the 
fertilizer plant under construction at Dammam. 

June 28: A 3 man delegation headed by Deputy 
Governor of Petromin ‘Ali Rida arrived in India 
for an 8 day visit. 

July 2: Crown Prince Khalid Ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz met 
with US President Johnson. 

July 5: Interior Minister Prince Fahd Ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz ended a week’s visit to Somalia. 

July 29: Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
NIOC Manuchehr Eqbal, accompanied by other 
Iranian oil officials, began an official visit. 

The country agreed to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with Kenya on the ambassadorial level. 
Aug. 4: Pakistani Defense Minister A. R. Khan be- 
gan an 8 day official visit. » 
Aug. 5: The Central Planning Authority concluded 
a $1.025 contract with Stanford Research Center 
in which the Center will assist the Authority in 

economic and social development planning. 

Aug. 7: An Egyptian trade delegation arrived for 
talks on wider trade and economic cooperation. 


South Yemen 
(See also Algeria, Iraq, Sudan, UAR, Yemen) 
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May 16: President Sha'bi announced that govern- 
ment security forces had crushed a May 13 rebel- 
lion in Ji'ár, Abyán and Shuqrah. Tribesmen who 
had been "temporarily duped" were reportedly re- 
turning to their homes. 

May 26: A UN Development Programme mission 
headed by Mohammed Sarfraz arrived to examine 
the Republics economy and make short term 
emergency plans. 

Jane 7: The British Foreign Office announced that 
compensation for the Britons dismissed from 
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South Yemen's armed forces would be deducted 
from its £12m postindependence aid to the 
Republic. 

June 11: Finance Minister ‘Ashish said that the 
government would not agree to the British govern- 
ment paying compensation to the dismissed 
British personnel from the £12m promised under 
the November agreement. 

Reports received in Beirut said that the govern- 
ment had put down a “leftist insurrection” in the 
5th governorate and former Defense Minister 
‘Alt Salim al-Bayd was reportedly arrested. 

June 12: President Sha'bi announced a new “in- 
terim" tax between 5 and 471596 on wages and 
salaries from Ds 25 upwards. Foreigners working 
in the private sector were exempt. 

June 25: Three Soviet warships arrived for a 3 day 
official visit. 

June 27; An Egyptian economic adviser, ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq Hasan, arrived to help plan the country's 
economic development. 

New governors were appointed for 4 governor- 
ates as follows: f 

Nür al-Din Qasim Salah: 1st governorate 

Muhammad Sa'id Yafri: 2nd governorate 

Ahmad Muhammad Ibn ‘Arab: 3rd governorate 

Mangür Sayf: 4th governorate 

June 28: The government reported that dissident 
tribesmen supported by Saudi Arabia had revolted 
in the 2nd and 4th governorates on June 23, 
took Sayyid and cut the road linking Aden with 
Dali. The government was reportedly clearing 
out the rebels. 

July 3: The Jordanian government announced that 
9 scholarships had been alloted to the Republic. 

July 14; An economic delegation, led by Minister of 
Agriculture Ahmad Salih al-Sha'‘ir, ended a visit 
to West Germany where a DM 10m loan was 
agreed on for technical training for South Yemenis 
in West Germany. 

President Sha'bi ended 2 weeks of official visits 
to the UAR, Iraq and Algeria and said he was very 
happy with the aid promised the country and 
announced a £4m development loan and a 
£250,000 loan for the provision of foodstuffs 
from Yugoslavia. 

July 15: An economic delegation led by Minister of 
Agriculture Shá'ir arrived in Poland to discuss 
possible aid. 

July 30: Secretary of the National Liberation Front 
Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha'bi, addressing a mass 
rally, said the government declared a general 
mobilization of the armed forces, in the face of 
determined threats by the "enemies of the regime" 
supported by Saudi Arabia and “imperialism.” 

July 31: FLOSY said that the government forces 
had lost 100 men and that 3 government army 
units had joined FLOSY fighters in the Sayyid 
area. Further, the statement said that the Subayhi, 
Yafil and Fadli areas had expressed support for 
resistance in Radfan and 'Awlaqi. 


Aug. 1: A money transfer tax of 1% on any personal 
transfers from the country was imposed. 

The country’s Ambassador to Egypt Muhammad 
Hadi ‘Iwad said that all rebels in the Sayyid area 
were under seige by government forces and he 
accused FLOSY, the South Arabian League (SAL) 
and the US intelligence services of being behind 
the mutiny. 

Aug. 2: Commander of the Republic's Security 
Forces ‘Abdallah Salih Sab'ah, accompanied by 
200 men, reportedly fled to Yemen saying he re- 
fused to fight against the rebels trying to over- 
throw President Sha'bi. 

Aug. 3: Foreign Minister Sayf Ahmad al-Dāli an- 
nounced the expulsion of former ruler of Fadli 
‘Abdallah al-Fadli and brother of the Minister of 
Internal Security Husayn al-‘Awadhil. 

Secretary General of FLOSY, Maqawi denied 
there was a split within the Front and said it had 
complete control over Shi'b, Hawshabi and Wahidi. 

Aug. 4: The government claimed a victory and the 
routing of rebel tribesmen in the Áth governorate, 
with 81 rebels killed, 40 wounded and 45 taken 
prisoner. 

Aug. 6: A delegation led by Agriculture Minister 
Shá'ir ended visits to West Germany, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and North Korea. Sha'ir announced 
North Korea would build 4 factories and 12 
mobile work shops and would develop 2500 acres 
of arable land. Rumania agreed to help explore 
the country for minerals. 

A trade delegation led by ‘Abd al-Malik 
Isma‘il ended a visit to the UAR, Algeria, Yugo- 
slavia and Spain. . 

Aug. 9: The Ministry of Culture, Guidance and 
Yemen Unity Affairs announced that government 
forces had taken the city of Sayyid, with 109 rebels 
killed and 68 captured. 

Aug. 10: South Yemen Radio announced that their 
Bovernment troops had cleared out all Yemeni 
Royalist forces from the town and fort of Harib 
in Yemen. 

Aug. 14: SAL denied government reports that Sayyid 
had been captured and said that fighting was con- 
tinuing "on roads and paths leading to the town 
and not near it.” 


Sudan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Ethiopia, General, 
Lebanon, UAR) 
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May 18: Minister of Finance Sharif al-Hindi signed 
an agreement making Sudan a member of the 
Arab common market. 

May 20: South Yemen Minister of Economy 'Abd 
al-Malik Isma'il arrived for a 5 day official visit 
for talks on developing mutual trade. 
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May 23: Uganda Defense Minister Onama charged 
that Sudanese troops on May 14 had crossed the 
border into the village of Dufile and burned houses 
and killed a woman and, on May 18, exchanged fire 
with the Uganda army and police 5 miles inside 
the Uganda border. 

May 26: Prime Minister Mahjüb tendered the resig- 
nation of his government to enable the new 
constituent assembly to elect a new Prime Minister. 

May 27: The constituent assembly re-elected Mabjüb 
as Prime Minister and al-Azhari as President. 

May 29: It was announced that Niger President 
Diori will visit for 6 days, beginning June 20. 

June 2: Mahjüb formed a Cabinet as follows: 

ie Abmad Mahjüb: Premier and De- 

ente 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman: Deputy Premier and 

Foreign Affairs 

Hasan ‘Iwadallah: Interior 

Yahya al-Fadli: Education 

Sid Ahmad ‘Abd al-Hadi: Commerce 

‘Abd al-Hamid Salih: Health 

Kamal ‘Abdallah al-Mahdi: Animal Resources 

Mirghani Zaki al-Din: Agriculture 

Muhammad Dawid al-Khalifah: Local Govern- 

ment 

Clement Moore: Industry 

Hilary Paulo Logali: Labor and Cooperation 

‘Abd al-Majid Abū Hasabü: Information 

Ibrahim al-Mufti: Irrigation 

Rashid al-Táhir: Works 

Sharif Husayn al-Hindi: Finance and Eco- 

nomics 

Ahmad al-Sayyid Hamad: Communications and 

Tourism 

June 10: In a policy statement Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Rahman said the most important task of the 
assembly was to approve a permanent constitution. 
Further, the government would seek to extend the 
working of democracy through administrative re- 
forms and try to maintain the country’s unity. 

June 12; The World Bank approved an IDA credit 
of $8.5m to finance over half the cost of educa- 
tional projects. 

June 16: A delegation headed by Yemeni Prime 
Minister ‘Amri arrived on a 3 day visit. 

June 21: The assembly approved the government's 
program on foreign policy. 

The Netherlands signed a technical and eco- 
nomic agreement expected to promote the invest- 
ment of Dutch capital as well as the exchange of 
experts and technicians, it was reported. 

Communist China signed a trade agreement 
to increase the volume of trade, with China ex- 
porting mainly textiles, steel products, medicines, 
tea and stationery in return for cotton and oil 
bearing products, ít was reported. 

June 22: President Azhari received a messape from 
Uganda President Obote expressing the hope that 
the border situation could be solved through dip- 
lomatic channels. 
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June 28: Niger President Diori ended a week's visit 
for talks with President Azhari. 

June 29: 'Yhe government protested to Uganda over 
alleged over-flights "several times" the past week. 

June 30: President Azhati began a 5 day visit to 
Somalia to celebrate Somalia's national day and to 
have talks with government leaders. 

July 8: The Soviet Ambassador confirmed the de. 
parture of the first military group for training in 
the USSR and said he hoped to see Soviet arms 
in the military parade marking the October revolu- 
tion. He also announced that a Soviet military- 
technical delegation was expected within the 
month. 

July 11: India signed a trade and payments agree- 
ment, increasing mutual trade up to £37m for the 
year. 

July 18: Tanzanian President Nyerere reportedly 
ordered the expulsion of 4 Sudanese separatist 
leaders for allegedly using "Tanzania as a base for 
political agitation. 

July 23: 'Yhe SANU issued a statement accusing the 
government of mass killings of Africans in south 
Sudan. 

Aug. 5: Finance Minister Hindi announced a £5m 
British loan for improving the country's railway 
service. 

Aug. 10: The government information service re- 
ported that a number of Swiss companies had 
offered a loan of possibly up to £55m for the con- 
struction of an airport in Khartüm. 


Syrian Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, General, 
Israel, Lebanon) 


1968 


May 16; Foreign Minister Makhiis ended a day's 
visit to Algeria. 

May 22: Three opposition parties, the Arab Na- 
tionalist Movement, the Syrian Arab Socialist 
Union and the Arab Socialist Party, banned to- 
gether and issued a statement accusing the régime 
of having provided Israel with the excuse to wage 
an attack on the Arab states in June 1967 and of 
having surrendered the Jawlan Heights to Israel. 

May 23: The country agreed to the passage of Iraqi 
petroleum products by Turkish railways, it was 
reported. 

Foreign Minister Makhiis ended a week's visit 
to Italy for talks with Foreign Minister Fanfani. 

May 27: The UAR Suez Canal Authority signed a 
$1.163m contract to deepen Tartiis Port to 37.3 
feet. 

June 6: Iraqi Acting Foreign Minister Isma‘il Khay- 
rallāh arrived in Damascus for a day's visit. 


CHRONOLOGY 


June 11: Rumania signed a $25m economic and 
technical agreement under which Rumania will 
Bive aid for the purchase of equipment and will 
finance some Syrían development plans. 

June 13: Syria's General Petroleum Organization 
(GPO) and the Algerian concern SONATRACH 
issued a joint statement saying that SONATRACH 
would carry out geophysical surveys in Syria and 
help market Syrian oil abroad on behalf of GPO. 

June 15: A delegation of the Progressive Party of 
the Working People of Cyprus ended a 5 day visit. 

June 16: An Algerian FLN youth delegation ended 
a Visit. 

June 21: Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri ended a 2 
day visit. 

July 13: Yemen contributed YRs 100,000 to the 
Syrian war effort, it was announced. 

July 14: Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Zuhayr al-Khani said agreement had been reached 
in principle to export lm tons of crude to the 
Italian oil firms AGIP and ELF who will pay 
half the price in cash and half in Italian goods. 

July 27: Prime Minister Zu'ayyin charged that 
Lebanon was harboring Syrians who were plotting 
against the Ba'th party régime. 

July 28: The Ministry of Communications announced 
it would buy about 10,000 tons of asphalt from 
IPC's refinery in Tripoli and 3,000 tons from Iraq 
for road construction in Syria. 

July 29: A decree was issued proclaiming the forma- 
tion of a Higher State Security Court “to try 
conspirators against the state and saboteurs 
against the revolution . . . be they in custody or 
at large." 

July 30: New duties were imposed on Lebanese 
goods and trucks traveling through or to Syria. 
Duties on trucks entering the country were about 
$25. A 2% duty on the value of goods going to 
or from Jordan, Iraq, Kuwayt and the Gulf was 
imposed as was a 5% duty for goods going to 
other countries. Industrial goods of Lebanese origin 
also would pay a 596 duty. 

Aug. 4: The Civil Defense Directorate General 
ordered a partial blackout in Damascus every night 
and a complete blackout during mock and real 
air raids. 

Aug. 8: Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Khàni announced oil barter deals with the Italian 
firm Fiat for 527 heavy lorries valued at $5.5m 
for $10m of crude and with Austria for refined 
products in return for crude worth double the 
goods imported. 

Aug. 11: A Jordanian economic delegation led by 
Minister of Economy Zu'bi ended talks with a 
joint communiqué saying that Syria would pro- 
vide help to Jordanian imports and exports travel- 
ing through Syria, that Syria would help Jordan 
in the marketing of Jordanian phosphates and that 
all aid going to refugees in Jordan would be ex- 
empt from Syrian duties and taxes. 

Aug. 13: A Soviet trade delegation arrived for 
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talks with officials on extending trade and pay- 
ments agreements. 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Turkey, UAR) 
1968 


May 16; President Bourguiba ended 2 day talks in 
Washington with US President Johnson after is- 
suing a joint communiqué in which Bourguiba 
reafirmed his support of the American policy in 
Vietnam. 

May 21: Bourguiba ended a week’s visit to the US. 

May 30: West Germany announced it would give 
the country a new long term loan of £4m to be 
used in Tunisia’s development plan. 

June 4; Government officials announced that Col. 
Zbiri, alleged leader of the abortive December 
rebellion in Algeria, had been granted asylum in 
the country. 

June 11: Libyan Prime Minister Bakküsh, accom- 
panied by Foreign Minister Qadhdhafi, Minister 
of Economy Najm and Minister of Planning 
‘Atigah ended a 4 day visit for talks on increas- 
ing bilateral ties, developing Maghrib cooperation 
and discussion of the Middle East. 

June 12: The official news agency TAP reported 
that Zbiri had left the country. 

June 18: 'The US signed a $10m loan to help finance 
imports of industrial machinery and agricultural 
equipment from the US. 

June 24: Foreign Minister Bourguiba Jr. ended a 
3 week tour of South American countries. 

July 1: Minister of Planning and Economy Ahmed 
Ben Saleh took over the portfolio of Education 
and combined it with his portfolio. 

July 2: 'Yhe National Assembly unanimously passed 
a bill setting up a state security court to judge 
offenses against state security. 

July 3: President Bourguiba arrived in Bulgaria for 
a 6 day state visit. 

July 4: India signed a trade agreement giving Tunisia 
$1m of credit. 

July 10: Bourguiba arrived in Rumania for a 6 day 
state visit. 

July 24: The Istanbul daily Yeni Gazette quoted 
Bourguiba as saying that "the Arabs already had 
ten different unions but since Abdel Nasser con- 
siders himself president of the Arab world and 
not just the United Arab Republic, Arab aspira- 
tions towards unity are not advancing—on the 
contrary they are receding." 

Aug. 2: The African Development Bank granted a 
$2.75m loan to finance irrigation of 5,781 hectares 
in the lower Mijardah Valley. 

Aug. 15: Libya signed an agreement to coordinate 
the countries petrochemical plans, including 
specialization in the manufacture of petrochemicals 
between the 2 countries. 
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Turkey 
(See also Cyprus, General, Iran, Jordan) 
1968 


May 24: 'The US AID lent Turkey $142m for the 
extension of the Eregli iron and steel mill, it was 
reported. 

June 2: Seven people were reportedly killed and 20 
injured during local elections. 

Officiel election results were announced. 'The 
Justice Party won 38 of the 53 Senate seats in 
the third series of elections. The Republicans won 
13, the National Party 1 and the Trust Party, 1. 

June 6: President of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber Rauf Denktas arrived in Ankara for 
talks with government leaders. 

June 10: Students at the University of Ankara seized 
the School of Languages, History and Geography, 
asking for the resignation of the dean and reforms 
in the educational system. 

June 11; Law students at the University of Ankara 
joined students demonstrating and demanded re- 
forms in examination regulations and asked for 
the freezing of certain fees. 

June 14: The US turned over to the government 
site 23, a $15m communications center south of 
Ankara. 

June 18: Government officials announced they would 
receive the design for the $30m bridge across the 
Bosphorus by late September. One third of the 
cost is to be raised in Turkey. 

June 22: Minister of Power and Natural Resources 
Refet Sexgin said the government's oil policy was 
to make the country largely self sufficient in oil, 
to refine the oil produced in Turkey at Turkish 
refineries and, if possible, to raise oil production 
to export levels, 

July 7: Pakistan Foreign Minister Husain ended a 
6 day official visit with a joint communiqué in 
which Turkey reiterated its hope that the Jammu 
and Kashmir dispute would soon be solved in 
accordance with UN resolutions. 

July 9: President of the World Bank McNamara 
ended a visit saying that the Bank would increase 
Turkey’s credit. 

July 13: Foreign Minister Caglayangil ended a 5 
day visit to the USSR for talks on possible aid for 
Turkish industrial projects. 

July 15: Tunisian President Bourguiba arrived for a 
10 day unofficial visit. 

July 16: The Ministry of Finance announced that 
Turkey had arranged for $156m credits for her 
1968 import program from the OECD. 

July 20: Students began demonstrations against a 
visit by the US 6th fleet. 


July 24: The Ministry of Energy and Natural Re 


sources said that oil had been struck at Siverek 
which tested at 112 barrels a minute. 
Aug. 2: A trade delegation arrived in Belgrade to 
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discuss industrial cooperation and advancement of 
trade, 

Aug. 12: Britain agreed to Joan $1m for the purchase 
of British goods and services needed for the coun- 
try’s economic development program. 

Aug. 14: The UN FAO signed 2 agreements to give 

* over $1.5m in food aid to the country. 

Kuwayti Trade and Industry Minister Shaykh 
‘Abdallah al-Jabir arrived for talks on increasing 
mutual trade. 

Aug. 15: Libyan King Idris arrived for a 10 day un- 
official visit. 


United Arab Republic 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, General, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, South Yemen, Syria, Tunisia) 


1968 


May 19: Al.Abram reported that UAR authorities 
were considering the possibility of manufacturing 
locally pipe required for the projected Suez- 
Mediterranean pipeline. 

May 21: 'The Middle East News Agency reported that 
the US company Panamerican Oil had struck oil in 
the Fayyüm desert. 

The 50 man committee formed to overhaul the 
ASU (Arab Socialist Union), in its first meeting, 
decided to permit all members of the party to vote 
in elections for the party's reorganization. 

May 23: The government announced it would hold 
elections on June 25 to reorganize the ASU. 

May 25: Al-Abram reported that diplomatic relations 
with Tunisia would remain at the chargé d'affaires 
level. 

June 2: It was reported in Lebanon that President 
Nasir and the Executive Committee of the ASU 
purged the party of 26 members, including 7 who 
were reportedly involved in the abortive plot led 
by the late Field Marshal ‘Amir, because they had 
"departed from the principles of the Arab Socialist 
Union, deviated from the principles of the National 
Charter" and "failed to carry out party decisions." 
Included in the purge was former director of the 
Voice of Arab radio Ahmad Sa'id. 

June 6: 'The Ivory Coast signed a commercial agree- 
ment providing for $8m of mutual trade begin- 
ning in 1969. Under the agreement, the country's 
market would be open to Egyptian manufactured 
and handicraft goods and the lvory Coast would 
export coffee, cocao, bananas and other produce to 
the UAR. 

June 8: Iraqi Foreign Minister Ismá'il Khayrallah 
arrived in Cairo for a day's visit. 

June 9: The government signed a feasibility study 
contract with a British firm International Manage- 
ment and Engineering Group for the projected 
pipeline from the Gulf of Suez to the Mediter- 


ranean. 


CHRONOLOGY 


June 10: The retrial in the Supreme Military Tri- 
bunal of the 4 commanders of the Air Force for 
dereliction of duty in the June war began. 

Yemeni Prime Minister ‘Amri, accompanied by 
a ministerial delegation including Foreign Minister 
Makki, arrived for a 3 day visit. 

June 11; Chairman of Egypt's National Bank Mu- 
hammad Abū Shadi said that British, French and 
Swiss banks had agreed to extend credit facilities 
to Egypt to boost trade exchanges and strengthen 
banking relations. 

June 13: Al-Abram reported that Iran and the UAR 
would restore diplomatic relations. 

June 15: Congo (Kinshasa) signed an agreement 
to increase mutual trade. 

June 21: Al-Abram reported that the charges made 
during the June war of US “collusion” with 
Israel were merely attempts by the Egyptian mili- 
tary commanders “to find excuses for themselves” 
and there was “no sign” that the US had aided 
Israel. - 

June 22: Minister of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Hasan ‘Abbas Zaki announced that Egypt had te- 
paid about E£210m in foreign debts in the last 


year. 

June 24: The World Food Programme signed an 
agreement providing for the supply of $7.33m 
worth of foodstuffs for 30,000 workers on a new 
irrigation project in upper Egypt. 

June 25: Elections were held to choose 75,840 local 
committeemen for the new structure of the ASU. 

June 26: Yemeni Prime Minister 'Amri arrived for 
a 2 day visit. 

India signed a 1968/69 trade agreement pro- 
viding for mutual trade exchanges up to Rs 640m. 

July 2: South Yemeni President Sha'bi ended a 5 
day visit for talks with government officials on 
possible economic aid. 

Reports published in London said that a con- 
spiracy to assassinate President Nasir was thwarted 
in June. Reportedly 35 people, including army 
and police officers, were arrested. 

July 4: About 200 officers in the military, including 
35 major generals and 33 colonels were pensioned 
off, it was reported. 

Details of the 1968/69 budget were announced. 
The budget imposed an unspecified increase in the 
national security tax on wages and provided for 
an increase in the price for certain goods to make 
up for a E£150m deficit Of the budget of 
E£2,000m, E£312m was allocated for investment 
and E£127.5m for an emergency fund for defense. 
The figure for armed forces allocation was not re- 
leased but reportedly is the largest in Egypt's 
history. 

Communist China signed a £30m trade agree- 
ment under which the UAR will supply raw cotton, 
rice, textile and chemical products and diesel oil 
in return for tea, coffee, canned meat, timber, metal, 
machinery and spare patts. 

July 5: Deputy Governor of the Egyptian Central 
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Bank Mahmüd Sidqi Murad said that Saudi 
Arabia had agreed to set up a joint bank with the 
UAR to finance mutual trade. 

July 9: World Bank President McNamara began a 5 
day official visit for discussions on helping Egypt 
finance agricultural and development projects. 

July 10: Nasir ended a week's visit to the USSR 
with a joint communiqué in which the 2 countries 
agreed on "further joint steps" in the conflict with 
Israel and endorsed the November Security Coun- 
cil resolution. 

July 12: Nasir ended a 2 day official visit to 
Yugoslavia. 

Editor of al-Abram Haykal said that the USSR 
did not want to rush a "hot confrontation with the 
United States" and said "the final judgment re- 
mains the question of Arab ability and will to 
struggle." Further, Nasir had told Russian leaders 
there could be "no negotiations, no peace treaty, 
no recognition of Israel and no ceding of Arab 
territories to Israel" and that the Soviets supported 
this position. 

July 14: Voting took place to elect 1,648 people to 
form national congresses of the ASU. 

July 16: A Sudanese military delegation arrived for 

a "short" visit. 

July 18: Former US delegate to the UN Charles Yost 
ended a 4 day visit for talks with officials on the 
Middle East. 

July 23: Nasir was unanimously elected president of 
the ASU. 

Nasir, addressing the Ist congress of the ASU 
urged the Arab world not to “be provoked” pre- 
maturely into another war with Israel saying “we 
must have patience in order to score victory in the 
end.” 

July 24: Jordanian Foreign Minister Rifai ended 
a 5 day visit for talks on the Middle East situation. 

Tanzanian Minister of State for External Affairs 
Chedici Mgonja arrived for a day’s visit for talks 
with Foreign Minister Riyád on the recent meeting 
of the Organization of African Unity. 

July 26: Nasir arrived in the USSR for medical 
treatment. 

Aug. 2: Al-Ahram reported that Nasir was respond- 
ing well to Soviet medical treatment. 

Aug. 3: Minister of Health Muhammad al-Nabawi 
al-Muhandis died at the age of 53. 

Aug. 14: Mali President Medibo Keita arrived for a 
brief visit. 

Aug. 15: Minister of Tourism Muhammad Hafiz 
Ghanim was given the Health portfolio. 


Yemen 


(See also Algeria, Iraq, Kuwayt, Lebanon, Libya, 
South Yemen, Sudan, Syria, UAR) 


1968 
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May 21: Reports reaching Beirut said that the 2 
factions of the Royalist group had been reconciled. 
Reportedly, Prince Muhammad Ibn Husayn de- 
cided to form a new 6 man Imamate Council with 
himself as it head, replacing Muhammad al-Badr. 

May 23: Ambassador to Iraq ‘Abd al-Rahmfn al- 
Baydáni said he had received reports that Prince 
Muhammad Ibn Husayn was ambushed in an 
attack on May 21 by Yemeni forces in south east 
Yemen which killed “a large number of foreign 
mercenaries and bandits.” The fate of the prince 
was unknown. 

June 1: 'The Chairman of the Imamate Council issued 
a decree forming a new Cabinet. Prime Minister 
of the Cabinet Yabyà was reportedly relieved of 
the premiership "for health reasons." 

June 6: The KFAED announced its agreement to loan 
KDs 190,000 to finance the Wadi Zabid project. 

June 18: President of the Republican Council Iryani 
announced be would not accept renomination to 
the presidency. 

June 22: Prime Minister ‘Amri told a press conference 
in Beirut that Yemen was ready to meet with 
Saudi Arabia to settle their differences and called 
on Arab leaders to make efforts to improve rela- 
lions between the 2 countries. 
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July 5: San'à' Radio reported that Iryáni had agreed, 
on July 4, to retain the presidency until a new 
president could be appointed. 

July 14: San'à' Radio reported that Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Wasi' Hamshid al-Asbahi was named Yemen 
Unity Minister replacing ‘Abduh ‘Uthman who was 
appointed Minister to Ethiopia. 

July 24: San'à' Radio reported that a 3 day conference 
of tribal leaders at Abs ended on June 23 with a 
decision to raise a 10,000 man army from tribes- 
men to ward off threats from followers of Mu- 
hammad al-Badr. 

July 31: The Treasury Ministry announced that coins 
issued under the pre-revolution government would 
cease to be legal tender August 1 and could be ex- 
changed through the Yemen Bank between August 
1 and September 16. 

Aug. 3: A South Yemen ministerial delegation ended 
a week's visit with a communiqué saying that the 
2 countries had agreed to coordinate industrial 
policy and would set up a coordination bureau 
affiliated with their ministries of Yemen Unity. 
Further, the countries would not allow their 
territory to become a springboard for opposition 
against the other country. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


(p. 271). The missionaries supplied the only 
real thread of continuity to the present, and 
they happened also to be the Americans who 
adapted best to the eastern environment. The 
travels and labors of Finnie's "restless" Ameri- 
cans tell us much about the national character. 
This chapter of American activity abroad surely 
deserved to be rescued from oblivion; only the 
narrow-minded would dismiss the effort as mere 
antiquarianism. 


< JoHN A. DENOVO is a professor of history at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


ENGLAND ZWISCHEN RUSSLAND UND DEUT- 
SCHLAND, DER PERSISCHE GOLF IN DER 
BRITISCHEN VORKRIEGSPOLITIK, 1899-1907, 
by Jens B. Plass. Hamburg: Institut für 
Auswartige Politik, 1966. 507 pages. Map. 
Bibl. Index. DM 24.80. 


Reviewed by Herbert J. Liebesny 


At a time when the British government is 
preparing for a withdrawal of its military 
forces from the Persian Gulf area, this book 
which traces in detail some phases of the 
establishment of British power in that region 
seems particularly timely and interesting. The 
author divides his discussion of Britain's pre- 
World War I policy in the Gulf into an intro- 
ductory chapter, three main parts and a brief 
concluding section. The introductory chapter 
sets the stage by discussing the general attitude 
toward British policy in the Gulf on the part of 
the central government in London, particularly 
the India Office and the Foreign Office, and the 
Government of India. 

The first major part of the study deals with 
the “Persian Gulf and the Defense of India,” 
discussing among other things the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Agreement of 1907 as far as it influenced 
matters in the Gulf. The second part deals with 
“Kuwait and Central Arabia” and the third 
with “German Commercial Competition in the 
Persian Gulf.” Of particular interest to the stu- 
dent of the Persian Gulf is the discussion of 
Great Britain's dealings with Shaykh Mubarak 
of Kuwayt from the conclusion of the agreement 
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of 1899 to the establishment of a permanent 
agency in the shaykhdom. A detailed picture of 
the intricacies of Persian Gulf policy emerges 
from the author’s description of the moves and 
counter-moves by the great powers and the 
Arab shaykhs as British imperial interests and 
German Baghdad railroad plans made the Gulf 
one of the centers of great power rivalries. The 
conflict between the Ibn Rashids and Ibn Sa'üd 
and the early conquests of Ibn Sa'üd in the 
Najd are also dealt with in considerable detail. 

The author's presentation is painstaking and 
utilizes a wealth of British archival material. 
With regard to other documentary sources, 
such as German and Frerich ones, he restricts 


- himself only to the well known published ma- . 


terials. In his preface and in the book's subtitle 
the author indicates that he had to concentrate 
on British archival materials. It is still regretta- 
ble, in the interest of a well rounded historical 
discussion, that he could not draw more 
broadly upon German, French and Ottoman 
sources. The very detailed discussion of the 
British materials also obscures at times the 
broad outlines of historical development. 

Generally speaking, the author's presenta- 
tion, while precise, is rather dry. There are few 
highlights and, with the exception of Lord Cur- 
zon, no personality is shown in a sharply drawn 
image, not even the colorful Mubarak or the 
young Ibn Sa'üd. What emerges most clearly 
from the discussion is the development of Brit- 
ish policy in the Gulf during the period covered 
and the differences over its formulation which 
arose between London and Calcutta, between 
the India Office and the Foreign Office, and 
between the various British posts in the area. 
The book has a good bibliography of published 
and unpublished materials the author has used 
and a brief index of persons involved. The 
absence of a subject index is regrettable. 

The reader unfamiliar with the history of the 
Persian Gulf region will not find in this book 
the comprehensive view of political develop- 
ments in the region during the early part of 
this century which he may desire. The student 
of Persian Gulf affairs, however, will appre- 
ciate the author's painstaking analysis of Brit- 
ish archival materials and their generally suc- 
cessful discussion against the background of 
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great power rivalries and local politics in this 

region. 

& HERBERT J. LIEBESNY is a member of the 
Board of Advisory Editors of the Journal. 


LAND POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST, edited by 
Mohamad Riad El-Ghonemy. Rome: Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1967. 417 pages. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Charles Treakle 


Meeting in Tripoli in October 1965, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization held a con- 
ference on land policy and settlement in the 
Middle East, including North Africa, The book 
under review is a record of this conference 
which included ten papers prepared by special- 
ists, project statements for thirteen countries 
(Libya, Jordan, Turkey, Sudan, Tunisia, the 
UAR, Iraq, Algeria, Morocco, Syria, Somalia, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia), reports of five panels, 
and reports of six discussion groups. In addi- 
tion there are opening and closing remarks and 
appendixes. 

Because land policy contributes a basic part 
of planning for agrarian development for al- 
most all developing countries, this cross section 
view and appraisal of the land tenure problems, 
settlement operations, and proposed and en- 
acted land reform programs should be of con- 
siderable interest to all who are reviewing land 
policy. As pointed out in the papers prepared 
for the conference, policy decisions are badly in 
need of research and reports which look into 
the experiences, successes, misadventures and 
failures of other countries. Such information 
helps to identify some of the common ground 
and helps prevent “attempts to reform which 
may actually deform.” 

At the meeting, participating‘ country off- 
cials provided one another with solid informa- 
tion on which they could make comparisons 
and might further develop objective guidelines 
from the recorded experiences. This compiled 
review indicates that they could also get some 
inkling of whether and how the activities re- 
viewed had contributed to general agricultural 
and economic development. 

The specially prepared papers in this report 
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—which include several by well known writ- 
ers—are a collection of succinct articles that 
for the most part emphasize the importance of 
land policy to agricultural development. For 
example, Professor Issawi leads off with an 
analysis applicable to predominantly rural 
countries. He points out that should industry 
represent as much as fifteen per cent of the 
GNP, a very: high rate of growth of ten per 
cent will only raise the total GNP by 1.5 
per cent, while if agriculture constitutes forty 
per cent, a modest rise in the growth rate of 
three or four per cent would add about the 
same as industry's contribution, and the same is 
true for capital formation. Therefore, countries 
cannot afford to neglect the immense potential 
of the agricultural sector. Stimulation for 
growth in the agricultural sector, however, re- 
quires more than just one act such as the re- 
distribution of land. The country project 
statements point this out quite clearly. An ex- 
ample is Iraq's statement of experience which 
goes somewhat in detail to explain that the 
actual land distribution process was planned 
much more carefully than the supporting fac- 
tors. The Ministry of Agrarian Reform found 
that the program "resulted in diverse and nu- 
merous administrative, financial and technical 
problems" (p. 234). For example, where land 
is redistributed, old irrigation canals often be- 
come unsuitable for the new land division sys- 
tem. . 

Some of the country statements such as Iraq's 
and Iran’s review the overall agrarian reform 
program while others such as Jordan’s, Saudi 
Arabia's and Syria’s consider one major project 
or aspect. In any case, the remarks are for the 
most part straightforward, factual and free of 
political inferences. Because there are articles 
from the theoretical design and planning stand- 
point, and progress reports on operating pro- 
grams inside the same cover, the academic ap- 
proach can easily be matched against actual 
experience. 

This excellent record of Near East achieve- 
ment in agrarian reform, which also points out 
that much remains to be done, is an especially 
handy volume for all who are interested in 
agricultural development in North Africa and 
the Middle East. 


BOOK REVIRWS 


} H. CHARLES TRBAKLE is an agricultural econo- 
mist in the Africa and Middle East Branch of 
the Foreign Regional Analysis Division of the 
US Department of Agriculture. 


THE River JORDAN, by Nelson Glueck. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. xvi + 211 pages. 
Map. Chron. Index. $8.95. : 


Reviewed by Fred F, Plimpton 


In this handsomely printed book with an 
archaeological map and 46 pages of black and 
white illustrations Dr. Nelson Glueck, rabbi, 
archaeologist, and president of Hebrew Union 
College (Jewish Institute of Religion), sums 
up once more his lifelong interest in the Jordan 
River. His first book on the subject had the 
same title and appeared in 1946, It was a popu- 
lar version of technical reports written in 
connection with Transjordanian surveys he 
started in 1932. And in 1959 he published 
Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negeb 
in which he first gave popular expression to 
many of the findings incorporated here. 

Dr. Glueck approaches his subject with the 
reputation and knowledge of one of the world’s 
foremost archaeologists and with the zeal of an 
Old Testament prophet. In fact, his colorful 
and dogmatic utterance has often raised the 
question whether his aim is to prove that the 
Bible as history is true. Early in the book he 
faces up to this question, saying that the ar- 
chaeologist can learn much by carefully consid- 
ering both the broad scope and fragmentary 
accounts or even isolated details of historical 
information that the Bible provides. Just as 
Schliemann followed the Iliad to discover Troy, 
Glueck follows the Bible to “spy out” the 
Promise Land. In so doing he is the disciple of 
William Albright who was the first to use 
archaeology to show that the early, pre-literary, 
historical traditions of Israel preserved in the 
Bible are based on “amazingly correct historical 
facts.” Even so, there ate times when Dr. 
Glueck strains our credibility. In the identifica- 
tion of biblical Zarethan, for example, he states 
blandly that “a good deal of information can be 
squeezed out of Joshua 3:16” and asks himself 
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how on the basis of two scanty references the 
site can be identified with any particular one of 
numerous bleak, uninhabited tells in the Jordan 
Valley (p. 127). 

His defense is his ability to give life and 
substance to a bleak and barren country, to 
convey to the general reader a bit of the excite- 
ment the trained observer feels when he 
unearths a tell, a buried cistern, or a broken 
piece of pottery. Not to mention the transla- 
tion and interpretation of place names that he 
brings to life through his complete command 
of Arabic and Hebrew. Whether he is right in 
asserting that Middle Bronze I is the Age of 
Abraham or that the Bible is fully reliable as an 
historical document, he does demonstrate the 
importance of the Jordan Valley in the evolu- 
tion of mankind and the development of civili- 
zation. In an area where there have been no 
major climatic changes during the past 10,000 
years, Glueck observes that only the modern 
state of Israel has been able to reclaim the land 
lost to the desert since the time of the Romans. 

This is one of the few fleeting references to 
the political realities of the Jordan Valley in 
our time. In another context he speaks of "Pal- 
estine's blessing and curse," the fact that be- 
cause of its geographic position it must always 
serve as a bridge between East and West, be- 
tween Asia and Africa, and between Europe 
and Arabia, and concludes by saying "the mira- 
cle of modern Israel has now come into being 
and the array of its enemies is indicative of its 
importance and creative progress" (p. 186). 

We might have expected a more penetrating 
analysis of the blessing and the curse, particu- 
larly at the hands of a professional archaeolo- 
gist who has documented the troubled history 
of the area in terms of desert ruins. Here a 
biblical quotation about vanity and the tran- 
sience of all kingdoms on earth would have 
been apropos. 

On the other hand his comments on Lloyd 
George's insistence that the territory of the 
British Mandate extend from Dan to Beersheba 
in accordance with the Bible when in fact 
another biblical text would have permitted him 
to include southern Syria as far north as Hama 
and Sinai as far south as the Wadi al-‘Arish are 
very much to the point. The truth of the Bible 
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is strong medicine—a blessing for those who 
can take it and a curse for those who cannot. 
Ata time when the Jordan Valley is headline 
news this book is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge and understanding of its historical 
róle in war and peace. 
` Q FRED F. PLIMPTON has spent many years in the 


Middle East and is currently vice president of 
Galatti Travel Service, New York, New York. 


AFGHANISTAN 


AFGHANISTAN 1900-1923: A DIPLOMATIC 
History, by Ludwig W. Adamec. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1967. vi + 
168 pages. Appen. Notes. Bibl. Index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Vartan Gregorian 


Afghanistan has fascinated many a diplo- 
matic historian. This is due chiefly to the fact 
that in the nineteenth as well as in the first 
decades of the twentieth century, Afghanistan 
was an integral part of the Eastern Question 
and the “Great Game” that pitted two rival 


imperial powers, Great Britain and Russia,- 


against each other in the Near East and in 
Central Asia. 

Mr. Adamec has followed a refreshingly new 
course in his treatment of the diplomatic his- 
tory of Afghanistan in the first two decades of 
this century. Primarily on the basis of archival 
material only recently accessible in England 
and India, the author has attempted to “present 
a history of Afghan foreign relations from the 
turn of the century to the early 1920s and to 
describe and analyze Afghanistan’s foreign pol- 
icy from formulation to execution under three 
Afghan rulers” (p. 2). According to Mr. Ad- 
amec’s analysis, Afghanistan was able to retain 
its independence not only as a result of Anglo- 
Russian rivalry, staunch military resistence of 
the Afghans, and the country’s geographically 
strategic position, but also because of the skill- 
ful handling of the country’s foreign policy by 
its rulers. The author asserts that the success of 
this policy rested on the premise that the coun- 
try’s neighbors were essentially hostile and bent 
on territorial annexations, and that in order to 
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counter these forces the Afghans had to pursue 
a threefold policy; militant independence, strict 
isolationism, and a “middle course-balancing of 
powers which attempted to check pressures 
from one of his neighbors by obtaining support 
from the other” without provoking either one 
of them (p. 2). ; 

The major contributions of Mr. Adamec’s 
clear, concise and valuable study lie in his at- 
tempts to update the history of the traditional 
Anglo-Russian rivalries in Central Asia and 
Afghanistan’s success in achieving its complete 
sovereignty and independence, and in addition, 
whenever possible, to relate Afghan foreign 
policy motivations to these rivalries and the 
Kingdom's struggle for independence. Students 
of modern Afghan history should be thankful 
to Mr. Adamec for adding new information on 
the proceedings of the Dane mission of 
1904-1905, Afghanistans position during 
World War I, and the Anglo-Afghan negotia- 
tions of 1919. On the basis of German archival 
materials, the author has also shed new light on 
German-Afghan relations during World War I 
and has reproduced the German text of the 
projected Afghan-German treaty. 

Some of the shortcomings of Mr. Adamec’s 
study can be attributed to the title of his book 
which implies an overall diplomatic history of 
Afghanistan, its foreign policy aims and rela- 
tions with neighboring and, later, other Muslim 
as well as European and Asian countries. In 
fact, the scope of the seven chapter book is 
limited. It deals mainly with the evolution of 
Anglo-Afghan relations and their impact on 
the formulation of Afghan foreign policy. The 
title of the author's Ph.D. dissertation described 
the nature of his study much more accurately: 
“Trends in Afghan Foreign Policy: 1900-1923” 
(U. C. L. A., 1966). 

While the author has made excellent use of 
some of the newly available British, Indian and 
German archival materials, he has bypassed the 
voluminous Russian and, later, Soviet materials 
which add a great deal to our knowledge of 
Amir Abdur Rahman Khan's relations with 
Bukhara and the Russians, the nature of An- 
glo-Russian rivalries and Soviet-Afghan rela- 
tions during the period in question. Direct use 
of these materials would have broadened our 
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perspective on Afghan foreign policy and 
would not have confined it to an Anglo-Indian 
one. Notwithstanding the author's citation of 
five secondary Soviet works, it appears that the 
author does not know Russian well enough to 
use important materials in that language. 
Otherwise, Mr.. Adamec, while dealing with the 
1907 Anglo-Russian Convention, the World 
War and its aftermath, would have consulted 
the large amount of Russian materials on the 
period (ie. published documents in Krasnié 
Arkhiv, Siniaia Kniga and recent volumes con- 
taining documents on the history of Russian 
foreign policy and on Amanuilah’s relations 
with Soviet Russia). Similarly, we have to at- 
tribute to the author's unfamiliarity with the 
French language the fact he has not consulted 
such standard works as Meyendorff's two vol- 
ume Correspondence Diplomatique de M. de 
Staal. Its use would have prevented the over- 
looking of the importance of the Panjdeh inci- 
dent and its impact on the Afghan foreign 
policy and would have contributed to the read- 
ers knowledge of the true nature of British 
commitments in Afghanistan. 

It is unfortunate that many of Amanullah's 
and Tarzi's speeches relating to foreign policy 
and published in the Aman-t-Afghan and other 
Afghan newspapers of the time have not been 
used. In this connection, Mr. Adamec has not 
consulted such valuable Afghan primary sources 
as Marshal Shah Wali Khan's memoirs. Recent 
Turkish studies and memoirs which provide 
additional knowledge on Jemal Pasha's activi- 
ties in Afghanistan and the nature of Turko-Af- 
ghan relations between 1919 and 1922 have 
also been left out. Afghan relations with Persia 
are not touched upon. The reviewer was sur- 
prised at the author's casual treatment of the 
Basmachi movement (mentioned only once), a 
movement which played such a crucial rôle in 
Soviet-Afghan relations. Finally, the periodiza- 
tion and the assertion by the author that the 
principles of Afghan foreign policy were first 
formulated in the late 1890s by Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan cannot be accepted uncritically. 
One can, as does J. A. Norris in his recent 
study, make a case for tracing the origins of 
modern Afghan national consciousness and for- 
mulation of guidelines in Afghan foreign pol- 
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'icy to the First Anglo-Afghan War and the 


second rule of Amir Dost Muhammed (whom 
the author does not mention). There is no 
reason why the Anglo-Afghan agreements of 
1855 and the isolationist policies of Dost Mu- 
hammed with regard to British rule in India 
(even during the Mutiny of 1857) cannot be 
construed as the beginnings of a conscious Af- 
ghan foreign policy. 

In concluding, we must congratulate Mr. Ad- 
amec for providing a fresh approach to Afghan 
foreign policy aims and a valuable study on 
Anglo-Afghan and Afghan-German relations 
during the first decades of the twentieth century. 
CO VARTAN GREGORIAN, associate professor of his- 

tory at the University of Texas in Austin, is cur- 

rently a visiting professor at the University of 

California at Los Angeles. 


ARAB WORLD 


OTTOMAN REFORM IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 
1840-1861, by Moshe Ma'oz. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1968. xi + 248 pages. 
Bibl. Index. 55s. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


There has been a dearth of studies on the 
Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Now 
some are appearing. Dr. Ma'oz's book is a wel- 
come addition. He surveys political, social and 
religious conditions in Syria (including Pales- 
tine but excluding Mount Lebanon)—the 
eyalets of Aleppo, Damascus, and Sidon, as they 
then were—from the end of Egyptian rule to 
the death of Sultan Abdiilaziz in 1861. There is 
also an introduction on conditions before 1831 
and on Egyptian rule in Syria. 

From the Ottoman viewpoint, the general 
problems in the two decades after 1840 were 
two: to make Istanbul’s control in Syria effec- 
tive, and to introduce the new institutions and, 
if possible, attitudes that the Tanzimat reform- 
ers hoped would revive the empire and hold it 
together. These problems can be subdivided 
into others, all of which Ma'oz discusses in a 
series of fairly short chapters. There was, for 
instance, the problem of the extent of the pro- 
vincial governor's powers and his relation to 
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the army commander in Syria. There was also 
the basic problem of maintaining sufficient 
armed strength in the area, which the Ottomans 
often failed to do. At one point (1858), the 
army fell to about one tenth of the force which 
bad backed the Egyptian rule in Syria. Ma'oz 
then takes up the character of the Ottoman 
civil service and the need for effective officials, 
the difficult tax situation, and the efforts to 
impose conscription on the populace. A most 
interesting chapter, essentially published in 
1966 in the BSOAS, describes the problems of 
the local meclis with its influential ayan and 
ulema members who often succeeded in thwart- 
ing governors, lining their pockets, and shifting 
the burden of taxes and of military service to 
the masses. 

Other particular problems concerned the ef- 
forts to impose law and order on the various 
mountain districts and bedouin tribes—efforts 
which, by 1860, were partly successful except 
in the Jebel Druze. Ma'oz deals also with the 
depreciation and outflow of coinage, the de- 
cline in agriculture and rise in the number of 
deserted villages, the expanding commerce 
which benefited Europeans and non-Muslims 
while injuring native crafts, the treatment of 
Christians and Jews (Jews were better treated, 
partly because there were only 25,000 in the 
whole area and partly because they were less 
given to flaunting their new rights under the 
'Tanzimat than were Christians), the interfer- 
ence of foreign consuls who sometimes acted 
like little lords, and the Arab Muslim resent- 
ment of various Ottoman practices and of the 
advances made by Christians and Europeans. 
The resentment sometimes crystallized into riot 
and rebellion; there is a good description of the 
Aleppo riots of 1850, of the genesis of the 
Damascus massacres of 1860, and a brief ac- 
count of the Nablus riots of 1856. 

The whole book, in fact, is brief, and one 
would have appreciated a few extra pages here 
and there to bring other events or details of 


administrative practice more to life, together . 


with further quotations from the Ottoman doc- 
uments Ma’oz has used. Copious footnotes refer 
to the sources. Ma’oz has examined many un- 
published records in the Ottoman archives, in 
the registers of the Jaffa Shari'ah court, in the 
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consular files of the French archives, and above 
all in the consular files of the British archives. 
He has used also some manuscript and pub- 
lished materials in Arabic, some works in He- 
brew, and a wide variety of contemporary and 
later materials in Western languages. The bibli- 
ography, though unfortunately without com- 
ments, is valuable in itself. 

Most of the book leaves an impression of 
Ottoman inefficiency, local disorder, widening 
social gaps, and conflicting attitudes. All this is 
true. But disorder and complaints leave more 
records than do order and complacency, and 
Ma’oz’s own conclusion is that there was a 
modest degree of Tanzimat success by the end 
of his period, although many problems re- 
mained unsolved, and the tiny seeds of future 
Arab separatism were sown. 
© RODERIC H. DAVISON is a professor of history 

at George Washington University, Washington, 

D. C. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN LEBANON: THE CHAL- 
LENGE OF A FRAGMENTED POLITICAL CUL- 
TURE, by Michael W. Suleiman. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1967. 326 pages. 
Appen. Tables. Bibl. Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Malcolm H. Kerr 


This is an admirably solid, straightforward 
and informative book which should provide 
good reference service to those interested in 
Lebanese politics for many years to come. Pro- 
fessor Suleiman has full command of his sub- 
ject, a clear sense of significant, analytical issues 
and problems, and an engaging, yet unpreten- - 
tious, style of expression. While his major pur- 
pose is to describe the parties themselves and 
examine their rôle in Lebanese politics, he also 
sets forth the general context of the social, 
economic and political life of the country in 
such a manner as to provide the reader with an 
excellent all-round text on Lebanese affairs. 

After a substantial introductory background 
chapter, the author proceeds to describe in de- 
tail the history, organization, ideology and róle 
of 17 parties and two quasi-party groups. 'These 
he divides into "transnational parties" (Com- 
munists, Syrian Social Nationalists, Ba'th, Arab 
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Nationalist Movement), religious and ethnic 
(Islamic and Armenian) organizations, and 
"exclusively Lebanese parties" (e.g, Najjadah, 
Progressive Socialists, Kata'ib, Constitutional 
Union, National Bloc). One could wish for 
more attention to some points here and there, 
for example the organization and membership 
of the Arab Nationalist Movement (admittedly 
shrouded by much secrecy), and the relation- 
ship in recent years between the leftist parties. 
Suleiman is also perhaps unnecessarily severe, 
in an otherwise detached and clinical survey, in 
his manner of comment on Kamal Junblat and 
his Progressive Socialist Party. These, however, 
are marginal observations. His coverage and 
interpretation of the parties, if not particularly 
novel, is comprehensive, authoritative and well 
documented. 

In two concluding chapters the author offers 
some interesting general conclusions and 
perspectives. The transnational parties are uni- 
form in their illegal character, totalitarian ide- 
ology, projection of mass appeal, general rejec- 
tion of the institutions of Lebanese society, and 
lack of interest in local issues. The exclusive 
Lebanese parties, while not in all cases devoid 
of militant ideology and mass appeal, are over- 
whelmingly committed to the essentials of the 
sectarian, laissez-faire, parliamentary system, 
within which they each pursue a share of 
power and influence, frequently in tactical coa- 
lition with each other. Of the six “Lebanese” 
parties represented in Parliament, five are pre- 
dominantly Christian; and given the fact that 
the lion’s share of wealth and education be- 
longs to Christians, the coincidence of religious 
and class divisions is potentially dangerous, 
with attacks on the status quo coming largely 
from Muslim sources. Nonetheless, the author 
gives a number of reasons why the danger has 
remained only potential, and concludes that “the 
class issue is befuddled, confused, and con- 
cealed” (p. 277). 

Lebanese parties, observes Suleiman, perform 
few of the functions nominally expected of 
them. Their representatives comprise only a 
minority of the Parliament; therefore they do 
not form governments and impose national 
policies. Nor do they do much in the way of 
political socialization of the population, re- 
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cruitment of politicians, or articulation or ag- 
gtegation of interests: these functions are still 
heavily pre-empted by traditional local mecha- 
nisms of clan and religious leadership. The 
parties, however, are marginally making in- 
roads: the transnational movements are recruit- 
ing a new, although still ineffective, political 
élite among the disaffected intelligentsia; the 
exclusively Lebanese parties, or rather the indi- 
viduals who lead them, nominate a few candi- 
dates for office, resolve local conflicts, and per- ` 
form favors for their clientele; in so doing 
"they are merely transferring to the party func- 
tions traditionally performed by the clan chief 
or the sect leader" (p. 288). The parties re- 
main generally ineffective; yet, in contrast to 
many other countries, Suleiman concludes, 
given the dispersion of power upon which the 
Lebanese polity rests, "the very ineffectiveness 
of political parties has been an important fac- 
tor in the preservation of the ‘parliamentary’ 
regime and the democratic system” (p. 288). 


© MALCOLM H. KERR is chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


POLITICS AND THE MILITARY IN JORDAN: A 
STUDY OF THE ARAB LEGION, 1921-1957, by 
P. J. Vatikiotis. New York: Praeger, 1967. 
xvi + 164 pages. Appen. Index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Alfred B. Prados 


Jordan has been described by one commenta- 
tor as “an army with a country attached”; an- 
other has observed that “in Jordan there is an 
army which owns a state.” It is generally recog- 
nized that the Jordan Arab Army, formerly 
known as the Arab Legion, has played a vital 
rôle in the creation and maintenance of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and further- 
more has served as one of the country's princi- 
pal socio-economic welfare channels. In Politics 
and the Military in Jordan, 1921-1957, Mr. 
Vatikiotis examines Jordanian civil-military re- 
lationships and in doing so provides a compre- 
hensive and factual resumé of the growth of 
the army from a minuscule desert patrol to a 
modern military force. He also probes into the 
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sociological and political factors which have 
caused the Jordanian army to remain an élite 
volunteer organization rather than a national 
conscript force. He concludes that an army of 
the former rather than the latter type is "the 
foundation of a Hashemite—or for that matter, 
any independent—state of Jordan" (p. 149). 

Mr. Vatikiotis has made a significant contri- 
bution to the study of the military in the con- 
temporary Middle East. The author has had 
recourse, first, to both the writings and personal 
comments of Lt. General Sir John Bagot 
Glubb, whose intimate connection with the 
Arab Legion requires no elaboration. He has 
examined many other English and Arabic 
sources, which he has supplemented with inter- 
views with British officers and mandatory per- 
sonnel. From these largely fragmentary and an- 
ecdotal accounts, the author has compiled an 
elucidating volume which represents perhaps 
the first systematic analysis of the Jordanian 
military establishment in its political environ- 
ment. 

The author exhibits a penetrating familiarity 
with the socio-political morphology of Jordan 
as it affects the armed forces. It is generally 
known that a cleavage has long existed between 
the former Transjordanians east of the River 
Jordan and the Palestinians of the West Bank 
territory (now Israeli-occupied). However, 
there also exists a less apparent but quite im- 
portant cleavage within the East Bank popula- 
tion itself between the largely bedouin inhabit- 
ants of the desert southeast of Amman and the 
semi-urban inhabitants of the more populous 
area north of the capital. Yet a third cleavage 
has at times existed between the Muslim ma- 
jority and the Christian minority. All three 
divisions have engendered corresponding rival- 
ries and factionalism within the military estab- 
lishment, and Mr. Vatikiotis gives due consid- 
eration to each group. Although the partially 
urbanized “North Jordanians” have assumed an 
increasingly important róle in the military es- 
tablishment during the recent years, the bed- 
ouin still retain an influential position within 
the combat units of the army'and comprise 
perhaps a third of the total force. 'The author 
compates them to a contingent of mercenaries 
in that they represent a stabilizing and essen- 
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tially apolitical element to whom the Jordanian 
monarch is chief warrior and sole leader. 

Of particular interest to the military histo- 
rian are the numerous resumés of the strength 
and organization of the Arab Legion at its 
various stages of development. There are de- 
tailed and accurate descriptions of the various 
progenitors and components of the Arab Le- 
gion—the Reserve Mobile Force, the Desert 
Patrol, the Reserve Combat Force and its sub- 
sidiary, the Bedouin Mechanized Force. The Le- 
gion’s now defunct sister organization, the 
Transjordan Frontier Force, is described in the 
appendix. At times, however, the amount of 
detail which the author provides is supera- 
bundant. A graphic chart or table showing the 
strength and composition of the Legion at per- 
tinent intervals during its growth might have 
been more effective than the periodic insertion 
of this information within the text. The latter 
method, to which the author resorts, occasion- 
ally tends to disrupt the flow of his narrative. 

The main body of this book terminates with 
the re-establishment by King Husayn of effec- 
tive control over the army following his dra- 
matic countercoup against ‘Ali Abi Nuwwar 
in April 1957. However, the author was con- 
strained to append an epilogue as a result of 
the Israeli raid on the village of al-Samü' in 


-November 1966 and the subsequent six days’ 


war in June 1967. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Vatikiotis did not find it feasible to extend his 
study to cover the intervening period. Just as 
the decade from 1947 to 1957 had witnessed 
the rapid expansion of the army in numerical 
terms, so it was the succeeding decade from 
1957 to 1967 which saw the modernization of 
this force through the acquisition of newer 
equipment. It was this same period which gave 
birth to a rival movement, that of the guerrilla 
organizations, which helped to precipitate the 
recent war and which are now seeking to sup- 
plant the activities of the regular armed forces, 
Such conditions pose a delicate problem for 
King Husayn, who has hitherto found in the 
Jordanian army one of his most potent means 
of preserving the state which his grandfather 
established. 


< ALFRED B. PRADOS is a major in the United 
States Army. 
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TRIPOLI: A MODERN ARAB Crry, by John 
Gulick Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1967. xii + 253 pages. Maps. Tables. 
Bibl. Appen. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Samih K. Farsoun 


This book, a study of a contemporary Arab 
city, Tripoli, Lebanon, is a welcome addition to 
the scarce but growing literature on the urban 
Middle East. The study encompasses all aspects 
of Tripoli life including the religious, kinship 
and governmental structures. However, the au- 
thor, John Gulick, is concerned with more than 
Tripoli as a city. The book is a case study of the 
theoretically relevant concepts of urbanism and 
urbanization. Both are much maligned notions 
which are “overloaded [with] connotations 
which are treated as if they were established 
"facts" (p. viii). The overall theme of the work 
is the importance of the cultural determinants 
of urbanization. 

Although Gulick utilizes various points of 
view in his analysis, the emphasis is on the 
ecological structure of Tripoli and on the more 
formal aspects of its social organization. The 
introductory chapter is a series of extremely 
well chosen vignettes conveying the "sights and 
sounds" of Tripoli. In the last chapter, Gulick 
addresses himself to some theoretical implica- 
tions of his study. This is a stimulating chapter 
that should be of special interest to the general- 
izing urban sociologist. 

Gulick shows tremendous ingenuity and im- 
agination in researching and presenting his ma- 
terials. Empirical research in the Middle East is, 
as is well known, quite difficult to conduct. The 
statistical information which a study of this 
sort needs either does not exist or is unobtaina- 
ble. The author overcomes this difficulty by 
obtaining fipures "in bits and pieces, from 
many sources" (p. ix) and by the inventive 
use of data compiled from the telephone direc- 
tory. The Tripoli telephone directory, as the 
author acknowledges, is a very biased sample of 
Tripolitans who are wealthy, educated and per- 
haps westernized. The author extrapolated 
from this sample to the rest of the Tripolitans 
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through the use of an implicit, and at times, 
explicit theoretical continuum of “tradition- 
alism—modernity.” This usage and the biased 
directory sample are fraught with difficulties 
and some questionable conclusions, This is a 
limitation of the study. 

Another limitation is the failure to use any 
data-collecting surveys (admittedly difficult in 
Tripoli), which should be important in the 
study of such a heavily populated urban center. 
The "AUB sample" (American University of 
Beirut students who are residents of Tripoli) 
suffers even more severely from the same prob- 
lems than does the telephone directory sample. 

There are two other limitations to this work. 
The first is the over-emphasis on the formal ` 
aspects of Tripoli's social organization. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter on the governmental 
structure of Tripoli, little empirical attention is 
paid to the dynamic interrelationships between 
the city’s political notables. The dynamics of 
political rivalries touch nearly all aspects of 
group and individual life in Tripoli. To be 
sure, the formal political structure is impor- 
tant; but, without the analysis of the more 
significant informal political structure and its 
links to the formal, the reader gets a very 
lopsided view of the life of "Tripoli. The last 
limitation may perhaps be difficult to overcome 
in view of the individual nature of the re- 
search. The author emphasizes the life of the 
upper socio-economic groups, and touches on 
the lives of the poor masses which composes 
the overwhelming majority of the population 
largely by extrapolation from the patterns of 
the former. 

Despite its limitations, Gulick's study is a 
very useful contribution, substantively, theoret- 
ically and methodologically. Social scientists 
will find it most helpful in providing a deeper 
understanding of Arab, and especially urban 
Arab, society. 'The book is also an illuminating 
example of the application to a large city of an 
empirical research technique carried out by a 
single researcher. à 


Q SAMIH K. FARSOUN is an instructor in the de- 
partment of sociology at the State University of 
New York at Binghamton. 
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1571, by Eric Macro. New York: Praeger, 
1968. xvi + 136 pages. Bibl. Index. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Manjred. W. Wenner 


By September 1968, Yemen will have expe- 


rienced six full years of civil war; at various 
times most of the other Arab nations have either 
directly or indirectly become involved, while 
many major world powers have found their 
foreign policies forced to include some recog- 
nition of developments in that relatively iso- 
lated country. Despite this, Yemen remains one 
of the least known of all the world's nations. 
Much of its history, social structure, economics, 
and even political developments remains a fer- 
tile field for further research. INo matter what 
their discipline of methodological concerns, 
most Middle East specialists have tended to 
slight the whole of the southwestern portion of 
the peninsula. 

Consequently any new publication on the 
country is a welcome addition to the literature 


—both for the specialist and the student of ` 


Middle Eastern studies. The present work at- 
tempts a survey of Yemen from 1571 to the 
present day; as the title indicates, the primary 
emphasis is upon Yemen's relations with "the 
Western world." The author is a British R.A.F. 
officer, whose career with the British armed 
forces has frequently, since 1938, brought him 
into direct.and personal contact with the area 
of his principal interest: southwestern Arabia, 
and especially Yemen. His articles on Yemen, 
and his 1958 bibliography (despite some 
minor failings), were very valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature, and provided basic mate- 
rials for further researchers to follow. In view 
of Mr. Macro's long time interest and extensive 
studies, however, one pethaps expected some- 
what more than the present volume delivers; in 
a word, the work is uneven. 

Mr. Macro begins by describing, in awesome 
detail (including the names and captains of the 
individual ships), the military and commercial 
contacts between Yemen and the major Euro- 
pean powers during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He then covers the 
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nineteenth century, at which time the interests 
of “empire” and political influence became 
more important than the earlier simpler desire 
for factories and trading rights. 

Great Britain soon became the most impor- 
tant of the European powers, and Mr. Macro 
describes the origins of the frontier problems 
between the Ottoman and British Empires with 
regard to southwest Arabia. A survey of An- 
glo-Yemeni relations in the interwar period is 
then followed by a description of some of the 
internal developments during the post World 
War II period (e.g. the assassination of Imam 
Yahya). Events of the 1950s are then outlined, 
culminating in the revolution of 1962; a short 
epilogue presents the author's summary as of 
1967. In short, the emphasis of the book is on 
the earlier periods, for Mr. Macro is primarily 


concerned with explaining the historical back- 


ground of international interest in Yemen. 

Perhaps the first question the critical reader 
will ask is: why 1571? There may well be 
specific reasons for selecting this date, but un- 
fortunately they are not spelled out, for the date 
1571 is never mentioned. However, the most 
important criticism to be made is that the 
work lacks documentation. There are many in- 
stances, at least for this reviewer, when specific 
information is provided which would have 
been more useful had additional data concern- 
ing sources been furnished. 

For the specialist in Arab and Middle East- 
ern studies, certain less important criticisms 
might be offered; these concern the unfortu- 
nately large number of typographical errors, as 
well as errors and inconsistencies in the spell- 
ing of personal and place names. In view of the 
wealth of material and information which Mr. 
Macro managed to collect and collate over the 
years, it is a great shame that his original pub- 
lishers, C. Hurst & Co., of London, could not 
have done better by their author with regard to 
the editing, proofreading, and printing of his 
manuscript, which was also shortened with the 
result that much of the connective and explana- 
tory material was eliminated. 

Nevertheless, those interested in further his- 
torical information about Yemen and south- 
western Arabia should not hesitate to add this 
volume to their library. 
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© MANFRED W. WENNER is chairman of the De- 
partment of International Studies at Wisconsin 
State University in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


ISRAEL 


Days or Firg, by Samuel Katz. New York: 
Doubleday, 1968. xviii -- 282 pages. Notes. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Don Peretz 


Both the frankness and apparent honesty of 
Days of Fire, by Samuel Katz, mark it as an 
unusual contribution to the fountain of litera- 
ture on the rise of Israel. The author, a founder 
and leader of the Irgun Zvai Leumi (National 
Military Organization), one of the Jewish un- 
derground movements established in Palestine 
during the British mandate, offers this work as 
a "secret history.” Indeed, it contains much 
information and many interpretations unpub- 
lished in other volumes dealing with the sub- 
ject. Obviously, Katz has presented a most sym- 
pathetic view of the LZL. and its activities 
from its establishment during the 1930s and the 
1940s until it was disbanded after the organiza- 
tion of the Israel army in 1948. The Irgun, its 
leaders and members are portrayed as patriots, 
much like those who fought in the Irish Re- 
publican Army against Great Britain. 

The complicated skein of relationships 
within the Jewish nationalist movement during 
the 1930s and the 1940s is vividly described. In 
attempting to unravel them it becomes clear 
that there is not, nor has there been anything so 
simple as “the Zionist,” or “the Jewish,” posi- 
tion on Palestine or on any aspect of the Pales- 
tine problem including relationships with 
Great Britain, the Arabs and other policy mat- 
ters, large or small. Many leaders, who antago- 
nists of Zionism have labeled “uncompromis- 
ing” or “fanatic,” emerge from this portrayal 
as indecisive and vacillating. Because of his 
dogged faith in England's beneficent inten- 
tions, Israel's first president, Chaim Weizmann, 
seems nearly ineffectual to the author in the 
struggle against British imperialism. While 
Ben Gurion emerges as a more realistic politi- 
cian, he too, in comparison to the truly zealous 
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“patriots” of the Irgun, seems a half-hearted 
apologist for compromise with the enemy. 

Katz has no patience with continued at- 
tempts at compromise, or even worse, collabo- 
ration with the British. On several occasions his 
ire is aroused by Haganah (official military 
arm of the Jewish Agency) use of force to help 
the British in restraining LZ.L. and the Irgun's 
own dissidents in Lehi (Fighters for the Free- 
dom of Israel). Even among followers of Vlad- 
imir (Zeev) Jabotinsky, founder of the rela- 
tively rightist Revisionist Zionists, there 
emerged several contending factions, often at 
odds over the degree of militancy to be pur- 
sued. The Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration which was eminently successful in the 
United States during World War II, and the 
Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish Peo- 
ple of Europe, while off-shoots of Jabotinsky's 
movement, frequently worked at odds with ide- 
ological compatriots in Irgun and Lehi. 

On the other hand, there were moments 
when these diverse groups could cooperate. 
The United Resistance Movement was organ- 
ized in Palestine to attempt coordination of 
activities by various military and para-military 
Zionist underground movements. Sometimes 
operations initiated under joint command 
broke down when communications failed, or 
disagreement erupted over ends versus means. 
Such was the case, according to Katz, in the 
King David Hotel explosion and at Dayr 
Yàsin. Initially conceived as joint operations, 
they were disavowed by the Jewish Agency 
when the consequences became disastrous. 

In his struggle for national liberation, Katz 
tates the Arabs as ancillary antagonists, really, 
“tools of British imperialism.” In his view, had 
it not been for Great Britain, Jews and Arabs 
would have found a modus operandi and the 
latter would have found peace and plenty as 
citizens of a greater Jewish state. Arabs, who 
fought against Zionism and later against Israel, 
were either “foreign” or benighted Palestinians 
who could never recognize the potential bene- 
fits to themselves from the Jewish state, accord- 
ing to the author. 


<} DON PERETZ, professor of political science, is 
director of the SWANA Program, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Binghamton. 
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ISRAEL: POLITICS AND PEOPLE, by Leonard J. 
Fein. Boston: Little, Brown, 1968. xi + 334 
pages. Index. $6.95. Revised edition of Poli- 
tics in Israel. 


Reviewed by Israel T. Naamani 


Although Professor Fein of M. I. T. describes 
Israel in messianic accents, he does not regard 
her mores and ethics as carved out of Mt. Sinai, 
The book, however, reminds one of the apocry- 
phal scholar in a Southern university who 
wrote a volume entitled “An Impartial and 
Objective History of the War Between the 
States from the Confederate Point of View." 
Dr. Fein's own words indicate that "it has 
sometimes been difficult to separate the backlog 
of personal experience and exposure from the 
scientific appraisal and judgment" (p. ix). Yet 
it is somewhat jarring even for those who 
deeply sympathize with Israel and her cause to 
read at the end of the preface to a scholarly 
work an exhortation to the Israelis: "Teche- 
zakna y'deichem!" (May your hands be 
strengthened). 

One has to struggle with the initial impres- 
sion to perceive that the book is a cohesive, 
cogent and scientific treatise (until the last 
chapter, the postscript, dealing with the Six 
Day War, where Fein's scholarly apparatus 
breaks down again). The author's findings are 
not arbitrary; they are based on sound research, 
imaginative use of demographic data, polls, 
charts and tables. 

The leitmotif of the work is Israels quest for 
identity, Older ideologies have begun to fade, 
but they have not yet been replaced; the social- 
ist idiom of the earlier pioneers has become 
archaic in the vortex of current events; the 
cultural malaise of the Easterners (Oriental 
Jews who came to Israel mainly from the Arab 
countries) is not easily accommodated to the 
sophistication of the Westerners (Europeans 
and Americans) who think they are the vessels 
of tested civilization. Then there are the com- 
plicating factors of political socialization and 
political solecism through school, kibbutz, fam- 
ily, envitonment; party rivalry; electoral sys- 
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tem; centers of power; and socio-economic, 
ethno-cultural, psycho-religious, and politico- 
behaviorist institutions. 

What is new in this book is the author's 
ability to describe the difficulty of Israel’s older 
generation to translate doctrine into reality. 
Even in the postscript, Fein makes this piercing 
observation: “Finally, Israelis, especially those 
of the older vintage, were painfully aware of 
the historic irony that the Jews, in order to 
preserve the Jewish state had transformed 
themselves from victims of violence into its 
authors” (p. 320). These are the people, points 
out Fein earlier, who did not view themselves 
as immigrants or colonizers when they first 
arrived in the land of their ancestors, but as 
pioneers determined to break with their imme- 
diate past and to create a new society (p. 24). 

Another point, which Fein considers an Is- 
raeli rationalization but which is perhaps more 
than a mere self-justification, is that the Arab 
minority in Israel prefers military rule to the 
uncertainties of democracy. It is noteworthy 
that not only the Arabs, but also the Jews who 
came from other Middle East countries, feel 
that democratization and modernization 
threaten their socio-religious fabric. 

Fein seems to identify himself with the Is- 
taeli opposition to America’s support of Nasir as 
the chief bulwark against communism. Israelis 
argue to the contrary that Nasir has been and is 
the key destabilizing element in the region, and 
that withdrawal of American propping of 
Nasir would have led to a reduction of tension 
in the area. They point convincingly to the 
days of May and June in 1967. 

The author attributes the remarkable eco- 
nomic staying power and growing strength of 
Israel to the avoidance of catastrophic errors 
which have been common in developing coun- 
tries. No one economic undertaking has been 
so large as to involve fatal risks. Israel has been 
able to experiment with various approaches. 
Even from the political point of view decen- 
tralization has meant that various ideological 
perspectives could be accommodated simulta- 
neously. Private enterprise has been encouraged 
along with cooperative projects. Concessions to 
the kibbutz have been balanced with conces- 
sions to foreign investors, 
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Unquestionably Fein feels the pulse and the 
very heartbeat of Israel. He understands sympa- 
thetically, but not uncritically, the intricacies of 
home and public life, and he captures the mood 
of the people. His prose has verve and felicity 
at the same time. His imagery is vivid. For 
instance, he points out that “Eshkol was less a 
Nehru following a Gandhi [Ben Gurion} than 
an Eden following a Churchill" (p. 205). 
< ISRAEL T. NAAMANI is professor of political 


science in the graduate school of the University 
of Louisville. : 


MOROCCO 


REBIRTH OF A NATION: THE ORIGINS AND 
RISE OF MOROCCAN NATIONALISM, 1912- 
1944, by Jobn P. Halstead. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1967. x + 270 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. Notes. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Douglas E. Ashford 


Professor Halstead has written a book that 
will be indispensable for the serious student of 
North African nationalism. The study is the 
result of a careful examination of French and 
Arabic documents and extensive interviews 
with the major figures involved, particularly 
the surviving nationalist leaders. Although a 
first-rate work of contemporary history, the 
book is also woven together around a well 
documented theme of the emergence of the 
nationalist élite, its background, differences and 
viewpoints. None of the standard histories of 
North Africa provide the evidence or possess 
the coherence of Halstead's book, a work which 
provides a bridge into many pressing issues of 
contemporary social science research on the 
Maghrib. 

The book is organized in four sections: the 
setting (1900-1912); the internal factors or 
protectorate’s activities (1912-1943); the ex- 
ternal factors in Europe and the Arab world; 
and finally, the rise of modern nationalism 
(1921-1944). The author has clearly given a 
good deal of thought to how to avoid the 
problems of puré chronological and descriptive 
treatment. The organization also serves, as has 
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time, to lift his evaluation above the immediate 
political issues and controversies that influ- 
enced much historical writing before independ- 
ence. 

The section on internal factors deals skill- 
fully with a number of questions that have not 
previously been put into historical perspective. 
There is, for example, a sober and balanced 
judgment of Lyautey’s intentions and methods. 
The process of reorganizing, and incidentally 
dismantling, the Makhzin is fully outlined. The 
shift to direct rule under Steeg, effectively 
blocking any serious effort for further Moroc- 
can involvement, is clear. The alliance of 
officials, settlers and the Paris lobby took shape 
in the 1920s, and the French officials increased 
from 6,500 in 1925 to over 19,000 by 1932 ( p. 
49). 

The disparities between what Morocco did 
for France and what France did for Morocco 
are left to speak for themselves. From 1913 to 
1936 Moroccan total exports increased in value 
twenty times (p. 84), while half of all new 
cultivation fell into French hands. In 1921 
three francs were spent to educate Frenchmen 
in Morocco for each franc for the Moroccan 
population; the ratio remained unchanged 
nearly twenty years later (p. 111). There are 
few studies that document so clearly how the 
avenues for building confidence and mutuality 
of interests are steadily eroded by colonial gov- 
ernments. By the time the nationalists had a 
nucleus that might have used new opportuni- 
ties and services they were so overshadowed by 
the French régime that communication was im- 
possible. 

Although short, the analysis of external fac- 
tors shaping the rise of nationalism in Morocco 
is one of the most original and useful parts of 
the book. The controversial figure, Shakib 
Arslan, is described more carefully than in any 
earlier work. There is also an informed discus- 
sion of how significant Salafiyyah reform activ- 
ities of the 1920s were on the shaping of 
nationalist thought. Similar care is given to the 
Moroccans who moved upward in society 
through French channels with special details on 
the 41 major leaders with French educational 
background, who, in Halstead's term, "escaped" 
assimilation into French culture. 
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The final section of the book on spreading 
organization and activities of the nationalists 
up to 1944 throws new light on all the central 
controversies and unexplored questions of the 
period. There is a careful discussion of the free 
schools and secret societies. The problem of 
tribalism in modern form is touched on in a 
discussion of how the first "zawiyah" was 
formed in Fez for nationalist purposes. The 
Plan of Reforms is discussed in detail and, 
assessed in terms of the period, comes off rather 
better than this writer has been prepared to 
admit. The closing episodes, like those of every 
colonial régime, reflect the increasing intransi- 
gence of the colonial government and the skill- 
ful infighting of colonialists freed from close 
supervision from Paris with the rise of World 
War II. 

History helps us make prudent judgments 
and should certainly be considered more than 
the violence and controversy of day to day 
affairs permit. One need only read this account 
of Moroccan society and its new leaders to 
predict that nationalism would become the 
major force of postwar politics. The crisis of 
confidence had already taken place by 1944, 
and the turmoil to follow until 1956 might 
well be seen as actors on a stage whose parts 
had been written two decades before. 


< DOUGLAS E. ASHFORD is an associate professor 
in the department of government and Director 
of the Center for International Studies at Cor- 
nell University. 


THE STRUCTURE OF TRADITIONAL MOROC- 
CAN RURAL SOCIETY, by Bernard G. Hoff- 
man, The Hague: Mouton, 1967. 225 pages. 
Map. Appen. Bibl. Index. $10.05. 


Reviewed by I. William Zartman 


"This useful synthesis of work done on rural 
Moroccan society is the result of a ten year 
project. While working on the Human Rela- 
tions Area File for Morocco, Bernard Hoffman 
found “innumerable details about certain 
‘trees, but very little in general about the 
"forest " (p. 5). He then set about to synthesis 
published work in order to present a compre- 
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hensive picture of rural Morocco. Despite a 
few shortcomings, the result is of value and 
could well serve—as the author hopes—as the 
background for a contemporary study of social 
change in the bled, 

The study begins and ends with a descrip- 
tion placing rural Morocco within the context 
of the general Moroccan society and state. 
After an ethnographic breakdown of compo- 
nent Berber, Arab, and other groups (and a 
brief, weak chapter on something called “Eth- 
nic Interrelationships"), the bulk of the book is 
devoted to a portrayal of units, institutions, 
associations, and strata in Arab and Berber so- 
ciety. This description gives some sense to the 
term “tribe” by assigning it a place in a hier- 
archy of social units: nuclear family, extended 
family, minor lineage, major lineage, district, 
tribe and confederation, and by enumerating 
local terms and practices ascribed to each unit. 
There are good accounts of the mosque com- 
munity (rural village), market, jaa, religious 
institutions including saints and brotherhoods, 
and makhzex relations, as the focus moves from 
ethnology and anthropology to sociology and 
politics. 

Particularly interesting are the sections on 
alliances, on traditional economic associations, 
and on social strata in Arab and Berber society. 
Illustrations, too, are well used: photographs 
show different types of habitations, maps show 
leff structure and 544 location in the ex-North- 
ern Zone and zawiat throughout the country, 
tables give a variety of figures and categories, 
and diagrams show political structures, social 
strata, and societal development, among others. 
Twenty pages are devoted to listing 768 tribes, 
helpfully grouped into confederations and 
super confederations (the latter not mentioned 
in categories in the text, however); a large 
appended map, 36 inches square, gives the loca- 
tion of these tribes, based on the 1948 French 
map corrected by the author. There is also a 
glossary and a good bibliography. 

Some of the drawbacks arise from unan- 
swered questions within the text. Much has 
been written elsewhere of the evils of the 
khammasat (sharecropper) system; how did it 
arise and what were its effects on pre-modern 
society? It is generally claimed that there was 
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“no feudalism in Morocco; what about the de- 
biha and tigarsi (client-patron) system and the 
guich (army) tribes? Further, the book is es- 
sentially a compendium and does not appear to 
have benefited from field work by the author; 
thus a number of incomplete statements are 
noted but unverified against oral tradition or 
current practice. The transliteration of terms is 
not standardized. 

Perhaps the largest problem arises out of the 
uncertain focus. Although the ostensible scope 
of the work is pre-Protectorate Morocco, the 
present tense is frequently used, and it is gener- 
ally unclear whether the description covers past 
phenomenon or is still applicable. A number of 
current studies are used (notably Hart), as well 
as those from the Protectorate (notably Mon- 
tagne, Celerier, Fogg and Adam). Other rele- 
vant studies are missing (notably Mikesell and 
articles in the Bulletin économique et social du 
Maroc and the current Revue de géographie 
marocaine). 

Also missing is any analysis of what “tradi- 
tional" means, since it clearly does not mean 
merely “pre-Protectorate.” Current writers have 
trodden the term under foot so much that it is 
now about as lifeless as "developed," presuma- 
bly its opposite. As has been intimated repeat- 
edly above, this study is not an analysis: it is a 
description; as such, it does tell us a lot about 
the names of the trees, if not about the name of 
the forest. 


© L WILLIAM ZARTMAN is professor of politics 
and associate director of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies of New York University. 


PAKISTAN 


FRIENDS NOT MASTERS: A POLITICAL AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, by Mohammad Ayub Khan. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1967. 
289 pages, Illus. Maps. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Richard V. Weekes 


It is not unusual for kings, premiers and 
presidents to write or have ghost written apolo- 
gies for their terms in office or even to give 
readers an inside glimpse of life behind the 
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gilded doors. But it is unusual for such person- 
alia to have substance and actually contribute 
to scholarship. Mohammad Ayub Khan's politi- 
cal autobiography is such a book and should be 
priority reading for anyone interested in Paki- 
stan and the subcontinent. 

President Ayub is a no-nonsense military 
man with vision and idealism. Throughout his 
well written description of his backpround, 
with its mixture of British and Muslim influ- 
ences, it is clear that a sharp military bearing 
was being tempered by an intellectual curiosity 
and love of man. It is often hard to tell which 
rules his life at any particular time. 

Ayub seized power on October 27, 1958, 
after Pakistan experimented 11 years with par- . 
liamentary democracy. He leaves no doubt as to 
why it failed: politics. For the student seeking 
a behind the scenes look at political maneuver- 
ing during Pakistan's first decade, Ayub is a 
critical guide, sparing no feelings. In fact, he 
works so hard at ridiculing his predecessors 
that one wonders if perhaps he protests too 
much. After all, he must justify his great act of 
revolution. Ayub makes it clear that he has a 
soldier's contempt for politicians, a contempt 
that is not likely to be diminished today or in 
the future. 

Much like Kemal Atatürk, Mohammad Ayub 
sees himself as a savior in a hurry; impatient 
with disorder, angry with the hesitant, and sen- 
sitive to criticism. “Settle the refugees!" and 
they are settled. "Out with the landlords!" and 
out they go. And occasionally, a newspaperman 
winds up in jail for talking back. 

Ayub takes credit for many of the new insti- 
tutions of Pakistan, especially the system 
known as Basic Democracy. He sought a way 
of having the peasant participate at a level the 
peasant could understand. What he created was 
a representational hierarchy quite similar in 
structure to the army, the institution he knows 
best. The peasant becomes a private, participat- 
ing at the platoon level There is only one 
general—Ayub. 

A realist, not a philosopher, Ayub seeks that 
which works. It is encouraging to note that in 
1968, reports indicate that Pakistan will be 
self-sufficient in food within another year. 
Something has worked. 
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The picture of Ayub as it evolves from his 
descriptions of his actions and thoughts is of a 
most reasonable individual. That is, while he is 
discussing internal matters of Pakistan. But an- 
other picture materializes as one reads his chap- 
ters on foreign policy. Suddenly, reason is dis- 
placed by passion, invoked by an antagonism 
toward India. From the basic premise that In- 
dian nationalism is based on Hinduism, that 
India is expansionist, that India has a patholog- 
ical hatred for Muslims, Ayub reaches the same 
conclusions as his predecessors, who were 
otherwise wrong on everything. India becomes 
a lackey of the United States which has long 
favored that country over Pakistan; the Cold 
War is just more politics on a bigger scale 
that’s none of Pakistan’s business; China is a 
peace loving country anxious for friendly rela- 
tions with whomever is sincere and friendly; 
and the United States takes Pakistan for 
granted. Thus the unnecessary title of the book. 
Whether or not his conclusions are right (and 
they are not), Ayub unfortunately permits the 
reader to conclude that there are some areas in 
which he cannot sit back and look at himself 
objectively as he seems to be able to do most of 
the time. 
© RICHARD V. WEEKES, a former Time Magazine 

foreign correspondent and author of Pakistan, 

Birth and Growth of a Muslim Nation, is di- 

rector of International Affairs at the University 

of Houston. 


ISLAM AND PAKISTAN, by Freeland Abbot. Ith- 
aca: Cornell University Press, 1968. 234 
pages. Map. Illus. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Saleem M. M. Qureshi 


This is a study of Islam in the subcontinent 
of India and Pakistan, not in theological but 
sociological terms. It does not concern itself 
with dogma but essentially looks for attitudes 
and changes in them. 

Muslims generally have identified Islim with 
its principles as contained in the Qur'an and, 
considering the Qur'an eternal, have refused to 
accept any changes in Islam. Looking at Islim 
from a sociological point of view, the author 
endeavors to demonstrate that if man can 
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change, so can Islam because Islam is very much 
bound up with the Muslims’ understanding of 
it. To prove his point Abbot has shown that 
from the time of Sarhindi and Walliallah to 
that of Shahid and later on Iqbal and Parvez Is- 
lam travelled a great distance and many changes 
took place in emphasis and interpretation. 

Specifically, the author has chosen some im- 
portant events and personalities in the history 
of Muslim India to show how Islim operated at 
the state level; how a ruling Muslim minority 
tried various kinds of dealings with a large 
subject majority of Hindus. Akbar and Auranp- 
zeb stand out as symbols, in the case of the 
former, of adjustment, accommodation and 
synthesis, and in the case of the latter, of ortho- 
doxy, return to original purity and unmitigated 
Islamic zeal. Akbar and Aurangzeb thus repre- 
sent the two extremes of the political spectrum 
between which Islam moved throughout Mus- 
lim history in India. 

In addition, the author has picked up a 
strand of Islamic religious reformers from 
Shaykh Sarhindi to Maududi and Parvez—from 
the medieval political domination of Muslims 
to their modern political emancipation with 
the decline and downfall filling the middle—to 
show how the political climate and circum- 
stances affected the thinking and philosophy of 
these religious scholars and social reformers, 
not necessarily to suit the circumstances but to 
determine their reaction and response. All of 
them, however, were concerned with the emer- 
gence of Muslims as the dominant political 
power. 

The author seems to have succeeded in prov- 
ing what he set out to prove, namely, that Islam 
can change. He has done this with understand- 
ing and sympathy. There is no trace of reli- 
gious prejudice in the whole book, and the 
entire attempt is directed towards showing that 
the immutability of the Qur'án is not to be 
confused with its changing emphases and inter- 
pretations. This point is explained with consid- 
erable force by placing the traditionalist posi- 
tion in juxtaposition to that of the modernist. 
The former “assumes the world must adjust to 
Islam or the faith will become adulterated,” 
whereas the latter “assumes that much of the 
better things of the world are Islamic in them- 
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selves. If Islam is a universal religion, then 
local customs and local habits are non-essential" 
(p. 197). The author recognizes that every 
religion faces the difficulty of determining the 
nature of God's guidance and elaborates his 
points with the help of Christian history, but 
"the particular difficulty facing Islam is that it 
has received that guidance in black and white," 
(p. 16) making it more complicated for 
change to be accepted. 

Abbor's analysis of Islam and the Islamic 
view of evolution is excellent. However, his 
statement that Mubammad was no theologian 
and that he picked up biblical stories from 
Syrian Christians are not likely to be accepted 
even by the modernists, who along with the 
traditionalists consider the Qur'an, in its en- 
tirety, to be revealed. 

Precious few original sources have been 
used. Overwhelming reliance has been placed 
on the works of others, though this should not 
detract from the value of the message imparted. 
The technique employed in the book is similar 
to that of H. Malik in Muslim Nationalism in 
India and Pakistan and S. Abid Husain in The 
Destiny of Indian Musalmans. The book, on 
the whole, is a useful contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the religious factor in the po- 
litical development of the Muslims of the sub- 
continent. Two related works have already 
appeared; almost seven years ago, Religion and 
Politics in Pakistan by Leonard Binder, and in 
1967, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan 
by Aziz Ahmad. 
© SALEEM M. M. QURESHI is an associate pro- 


fessor in the department of political science at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, 
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FouR STUDIES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TURKEY, edited by Frederic C. Shorter. Lon- 
don: Cass, 1967 and New York: Augustus 
Kelley, 1968. xi + 145 pages. 45s in London 
and $7.50 in the United States, 


Reviewed by Richard D. Robinson 


This volume consists of four essays on Turk- 
ish development by four different authors, 
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These essays arose out of a confrontation 
among specialists on Turkey and Egypt at 
Princeton University in 1964. Therefore, all of 
the essays were written prior to that time, and 
at least two show evidence of having been writ- 
ten in 1963, for the most recent statistical data 
relate to 1962. 

A second observation is that the essays vary 
greatly in the value of their contributions, The 
first, “Politics and Development Policy,” by 
Dankwart A. Rustow contributes virtually 
nothing not already well known by those con- 
cerning themselves with Turkey. It represents 
no new research effort. The main objection to 
this sort of writing is that it is almost purely 
descriptive and does not suggest at all the sorts 
of dynamic processes at work in a society 
which generates the political behavior reported 
upon, It is curious, for instance, that in discuss- 
ing the “new Turkish entrepreneur,” the author 
makes no reference to the research of Alex 
Alexander or David McClellan. There is no 
recognition of the significance of the speed and 
direction of movement in and out of various 
social classes in relationship to how members 
of such classes perceive the existing social 
structure—ie., as satisfying their needs to a 
tolerable level or not. It may be interesting to 
know that a Kurdish chief in Hakkari switched 
party affiliation, but the significant question 
relates to the nature of the social system which 
generated sufficient pressure to cause this shift. 
The author takes a little too much credit on 
himself when he claims to have first suggested 
that villages and small towns tend to divide 
into dual factions. This aspect of small group 
dynamics and possible explanations has been 
commented upon years ago. The author finally 
teaches the conclusion that "there will be con- 
tinued and perhaps mounting pressure for 
government action to promote economic devel- 
opment" (p. 27), which does not seem to be a 
very profound observation. What is of more 
interest is the effort of various élites to impress 
their own consumption functions on the mass. 
One of the reasons that the consumption func- 
tion of the élite and mass is so disparate is the 
great difference in time horizon. To distinguish 
among political parties as collectivities that 
promise to allocate resources in different ways 
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is useful in the Turkish context, but there is 
no mention of this aspect. 

The second essay, "Military Expenditures 
and the Allocation of Resources,” by Frederic 
C. Shorter, is the result of some sophisticated 
research which contributes significantly to one's 
understanding of contemporary Turkey. He 
starts by a careful analysis of the magnitudes 
and sources of military expenditures in Turkey. 
Among other things, he finds that the percent- 
age of total resources available to Turkey ex- 
pended in the military sector has remained very 
steady in the 6.8 to 7.2 per cent range during 
the 1948-1962 era. The high points were 1954 
(9.1 per cent) and 1958 (9.7 per cent). The 
ratio of development expenditures to military 
expenditures, the author found, averaged 
slightly over two. The low points were 1954 
and 1958, but rose very quickly after both 
years. The author then observes: “Desirable as 
they might be, no general criteria are available 
to tell us how much a nation should spend of 
its resources on military activities or on devel- 
opment” (p. 54). Although admitting some 
developmental influence of military expendi- 
tures, he cautions against exaggerated claims on 
this score. For example, he points out that only 
about 3 per cent of rural males who became 
‘literate during the decade ending in 1962 
learned their skills in the army. (Other field 
research conducted subsequently under US 
Army auspices tends to confirm the suspicion 
that the value of military training to civilian 
life in terms of skill transference has been 
overstated). In any event, the author concludes 
by warning against justifying military expendi- 
tures on developmental grounds, but rather, 
urges that investments be spread over a wider 
base. 

The third essay is by John F. Kolars on 
“Types of Rural Development.” The usefulness 
of this contribution is to point up the diverse 
legal, administrative and sociological defini- 
tions of what constitutes a village (köy) and 
the development of a typology in which vil- 
lages may be classified usefully. For this pur- 
pose, a village is defined as a settlement which 
is either “smaller in size than 2,000 persons, 
smaller than 2,000 when the initial studies 
were undertaken, but which had grown larger 
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since then; or were made up of villages held 
together by an essentially village culture even 
though located within an area administratively 
defined as a town or city” (p. 68). 

The village typology which Kolars develops 
is relatively simple. The first distinction is the 
urban-directed and the rural-directed. The for- 
mer is further broken down into shadow vil- 
lages (i.e, neighborhood clusters of immigrant 
villages in an urban setting), annexed villages 
(ie. those engulfed by urban expansion), sat- 
ellite villages, and summer dormitory villages 
(ie, those which are seasonal hosts to urban 
dwellers). The rural-directed villages may be 
market-ignoring (ie, those not marketing a 
significant amount of produce), market-recog- 
nizing villages, and market-seeking. 

The author then maps likely paths of village 
development, of which he sees three: urban 
capture, rural transformation, and incipient 
towns, He concludes that because of such dif- 
ferences among village communities “Govern- 
ment policies which aim at assisting rural de- 
velopment will need to be adapted to widely 
varying situations" (p. 82). 

A major criticism is that Kolars’ typology is 
primarily an economic and locational one. 
Other typologies—such as those based on varia- 
tions in kinship structure, religious sect, ethnic 
distinction, land ownership, occupation, level 
of in and out-migration—would be useful for 
other purposes. No single typology is likely to 
fit all classification needs. Also, the distinction 
between “rural transformation” and becoming 
an “incipient town” is a little too finely drawn. 
The former can lead very quickly to the latter. 

The final essay is “Development of the Fi- 
nancial System,” by Oktay Yenal. So tightly rea- 
soned and packed with statistical analysis, his 
contribution is difficult to summarize. Suffice it 
to say that his logic and analysis would appear 
to be impeccable, He starts with the argument 
that the repercussions of monetary and finan- 
cial policy on resource allocation are of vital 
importance in an economic development effort. 
Using the 1933-1962 era, he analyzes the im- 
pact of monetary and financial policy on Turk- 
ish development, in the course of which he 
generates a number of interesting statistical 
relationships. For example, he concludes that 
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over this period the average annual increase in 
money supply was 12.7 per cent. On this in- 
crease, 9.5 per cent corresponded with the in- 
crease in prices; 2.9 per cent, with the increase 
in real income; and 0.4 per cent, with the fall 
in velocity. His analysis indicates that if this 
trend continues, "it may be possible to increase 
the money supply in Turkey by 0.18 times 
more than the real growth rate without causing 
inflation" (p. 101). 

Yenal's principal criticism of Turkey's finan- 
cial system is the allocation of funds to the 
public sector at artificially low interest rates, 
while in the market abnormally high rates pre- 
vail—between 15 and 30 per cent. For a mixed 
economy such as that of Turkey, two institu- 
tional reforms are needed, the author argues. 
The first is the coordination of banking policy 
with the needs of a money and credit market, 
the objective of which is to re-establish the róle 
of the interest rate so as to bring about a more 
nearly optimum allocation of financial re- 
sources. Second, new institutions are needed to 
create a capital market so as to make possible a 
further division of labor "between savers, in- 
vestors, and managers"— what the author calls 
a "finance economy" (as distinct from a barter 
economy and a cash economy). (p. 126). 


C RICHARD D. ROBINSON is lecturer in Middle 
Eastern studies at Harvard University and senior 
lecturer in international management at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


GERMANY AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 1914- 
1918, by Ulrich Trumpener. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. x + 433 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Norman Itzkowitz 


Earlier articles on German-Ottoman rela- 
tions by Professor Trumpener clearly estab- 
lished his competence in this area of historical 
investigation. He has now produced a detailed 
account of the relations between Germany and 
the Ottoman Empire during the years of World 
War L In addition to the standard printed 
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collections of documents, this study is based 
upon the archives of the German Foreign 
Office, the Ernst Jáckh papers at Yale, and the 
works of Johannes Lepsius. Professor Trumpe- 
ner has set for himself the task of determining 
whether the Germans were as dominant and 
influential in the Ottoman Empire as the ac- 
cepted interpretations would have us believe. 
In separate chapters he deals with German-Ot- 
toman relations on the eve of the war, the 
manner in which those relations developed as 
the alliance moved from the treaty stage to 
intervention, and the strain that clouded those 
relations towards the end of the war. He also 
devotes separate chapters to the Straits prob- 
lem, the Baghdad Railway, German economic 
penetration, and to what he calls the Armenian 
persecutions. There can be little argument with 
Professor Trumpener's major conclusions that 
the German-Ottoman alliance was a diplomatic 
improvisation and not the result of carefully 
laid German plans. Once the Ottomans joined 
the Central Powers, the Germans were con- 
cerned primarily with supplying their Ottoman 
allies and keeping the Turkish fighting forces 
in the field. The Ottoman armies fought well 
on many fronts and forced the Entente Powers 
to commit a great deal of manpower and war 
materials to those fronts. This, he feels, had the 
effect of enabling the Germans to continue in 
the war for a longer time than would have been 
possible otherwise. As the war continued there 
were some German leaders who began to plan 
for the extension of German economic interests 
in the Ottoman Empire. Owing both to dissen- 
sion among the German leaders as to the tactics 
for such a program and to the diplomatic skill 
of the Ottomans, those plans met with but 
limited success. One such success, however, was 
the extension of mining concessions for 
chrome which was sotely needed in the war 
effort. What emerges most clearly from the 
massive telegraphic correspondence is the keen 
perception by the Ottoman leadership of the 
excellent bargaining leverage inherent in their 
position. They realized that once the war had 
started the Germans needed their cooperation, 
and they used this to further Ottoman objec- 
tives and to check German ambitions. It is 
good to have historians, whose focus is gener- 
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ally Europe, see that the Ottoman tail could at 
times wag the Teutonic dog. 

Professor Trumpener's book demonstrates 
the virtues of diplomatic history, but it also 
highlights its failings. The reader is given an 
excellent, coherent, detailed, chronological 
presentation of the events and their develop- 
ment, but the picture remains flat, with no 
attempt at structuring the material in an ana- 
lytic fashion so as to relieve the monotony of 
the cablegram collage. There is more that goes 
into the making of history than can meet the 
eye in an exchange of telegrams between a 
Foreign Office and an ambassador. We can all 
agree, of course, with the author's well docu- 
mented thesis that the triumvirate of Enver, 
Talat and Cemal took the Ottoman Empire into 
the war on the side of Germany out of sober 
considerations of Ottoman self interest. Yet, 
Enver's own psychological makeup ought not to 
be neglected in the causation equation, and Pro- 
fessor Trumpener's unwillingness to come to 
grips in any serious way with such a problem 
diminishes the effectiveness of his argument. 
The róle of ideas presents another difficulty. 
The author does not deal with the signif- 
icant shift that began to take place at the end 
of the nineteenth century and early in the 
twentieth in Turkish thought. The high value 
previously placed on being an Ottoman and 
upon Ottomanism was being displaced by em- 
phasis upon being a Turk, Turkism and Islam. 
Turkish poetry, and especially poetry in the 
folk tradition, was a prime vehicle for the 
expression of these new sentiments. The influ- 
ence of these new ideas was felt throughout all 
levels of the Muslim population, perhaps no- 
where more strongly than in the provinces. The 
Armenian problem cannot be understood with- 
out reference to this new awareness that served 
to inflame already existing mutual hostilities, I 
stress the mutuality of the hostilities because 
the Armenians had become infected with the 
virus of nationalism of a strain similar to the 
hot-house variety being grown in the Balkans, 
long before the Turks succumbed to the ail- 
ment. To discuss these matters only with refer- 
ence to the political sphere, as Professor Trum- 
pener does, is to miss a vital dimension in 
Armenian-Turkish relations. 
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To this reviewer, at least, the chapter on the 
Armenian persecutions is most disappointing 
and regrettable. Into an otherwise balanced ac- 
count Professor Trumpener has introduced a 
chapter marred by special pleading and poor 
historical methodology. It is undeniable that 
the Armenians suffered, but their suffering has 
to be seen against the background of their own 
atrocities committed against the Turks wher- 
ever Armenians had the opportunity. Arme- 
nian nationalist activities were viewed by a 
government at war as insurgency, and on the 
local level relations between the two communi- 
ties had so degenerated that very little instiga- 
tion was needed from Istanbul to touch off 
uncontrollable violence. Professor Trumpener 
condemns the Turks, and especially Enver 
Pasha, for what he believes to have been a 
decided attempt at genocide. On page 218 he 
says, “Moreover, Enver seems to have admitted 
that his colleagues at the Porte were out to 
‘make an end of the Armenians now.’” “ The 
evidence of this statement is drawn from two 
books by Lepsius, and a letter in the Jackh 
papers, Rohrbach to Jackh. Lepsius, as presi- 
dent of the German-Armenian Society and a 
known pleader for the Armenians, is hardly a 
source for such a crucial point. Rohrbach, one 
of Lepsius's supporters, is no better. Moreover, 
what are we to make of the word “seems” and 
to whom are we to attribute the quotation 
within the sentence? Professor Trumpener is 
also given to taking the language of diplomacy 
at its face value when such language can be 
construed to place the Turks in a bad light. By 
italicizing words we have come to recognize as 
clichés in the rhetoric of recrimination (p. 
218) the author exposes his bias and weakens 
his case as a historian. The Armenians have 
always had a better press in this matter, and it 
would be well for anyone writing on this con- 
troversial subject to command the Turkish 
sources and Turkish literature, and not rely, as 
"Trumpener has, upon the few pages of Bayur's 
work he has had translated for his own use. 

Professor Trumpener has missed several 
items of bibliography that would have pro- 
vided him with important insights, in particu- 
lar the doctoral thesis on Enver's special force 
(the teskilat-i mabsusa) by Philip Stoddard. 
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Also, this book brings to light the pressing 
` need in this field for oral history. The author 
says, "Although it is difficult to establish ex- 
actly what went on at the Porte... .” (p. 23). 
There are several important figures still alive in 
Turkey and elsewhere who could give valuable 
oral testimony. Esad Fuat Tugay, last of the 
Ottoman translators, has a storehouse of histor- 
ical details, as well as marvelous stories and 
anecdotes, that ought to be recorded, and the 
time is now. 


© NORMAN ITZKOWITZ is a professor in the de- 
partments of history and oriental studies at 
Princeton. University. 


THE ORIGINS OF COMMUNISM IN TURKEY, by 
George S. Harris. Stanford: The Hoover In- 
stitution, 1967. vii + 148 pages. Appen. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Walter F, Weiker 


George Harris has unraveled the threads of a 
very complicated and heretofore very little 
known chapter in the history of Turkey and of 
international communism. The Origins of 
Communism in Turkey traces the ideological 
currents and organizational ins and outs from 
the socialist movements of the Young Turk 
period through the ending of overt communist 
political activity by action of the Turkish gov- 
ernment in 1925. An epilogue briefly discusses 
the influence of some former communists and 
their ideas during the intense ideological de- 
bates in Turkey in the early 1930s. The party's 
general statutes (1920) and Declaration to the 
Grand National Assembly (1922) are trans- 
lated as appendices. 

As Harris reveals, communism in a variety 
of guises had a lively existence in the early 
years of the Turkish Republic. Its many fac- 
tions offered a wide range of alternatives rang- 
ing from direct identification with the policies 
of the Soviet Union to groups and individuals 
who were ardent Turkish nationalists in addi- 
tion to being devotees of communist methods 
of domestic revolution and who sought to fuse 
the two. The period was one of constant multi- 
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plicity of competing groups and factions which 
differed in their emphases and, perhaps most 
importantly, in their degree and direction of 
ties to the Soviet Union, European Marxist 
parties, and the Comintern. Disunity was one 
of the chief causes of the relative weakness of 
the influence of communist ideas as such on 
Turkish development. 

In assessing communist influence on the 
shaping of the policies of the Atatiirk revolu- 
tion it is far more important, though, to distin- 
guish the weakness of overtly communist or 
pro-Soviet groups from the kinds of develop- 
ment programs they advocated. Harris points 
to Atatiirk’s ever receptive mind when he notes 
that although the Turkish President steadfastly 
countered all moves by communist groups 
which he suspected of opposing his extremely 
strong Turkish nationalism, “there was still no 
effort to condemn communism as a doctrine” 
(p. 137). In reference to the arrests and trials 
of August 1925 under the Law for the Mainte- 
nance of Order which marked the end of the 
legal communist movement in Turkey, Harris 
concludes that “in appearance, then, the Turk- 
ish communists were sentenced for their acts, 
not their beliefs” (p. 137). This was further 
evidenced when during the early 1930s, the 
most effervescent period in the development of 
Kemalist ideology, Atatürk lent much support 
to the Kadro group which was led by men such 
as Ahmet Cevat Emre, Sevket Sureyya Aydemir 
and Vedat Nedim Tér, who had been active in 
Turkish communism in the 1920s and who 
now were presenting a steady and articulate 
stream of plans and doctrines for Turkish de- 
velopment which rather closely resembled 
much of the éatism that was at the center of 
the Republican People’s Party's own policies of 
1931-1946. Atatiirk’s ability to keep separate 
his judgments of people’s actions and their 
beliefs enabled him both to protect Turkish 
nationalism and to adapt from many relevant 
sources what was on the whole a useful devel- 
opment ideology. This was an achievement of 
no mean proportions. 

By all odds one of the most fascinating epi- 
sodes of the recent history of any country was 
Atatürk's setting up of his own “official” com- 
munist party in October 1920 to counter the 
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efforts of Soviet communists without alienating 
the Soviet government, with which Turkey 
maintained important political and economic 
relations. Its "central committee" included no 
less important figures than Fevzi Cakmak, Ismet 
Inönü, Yunus Nadi, Adnan Adivar, Celal 
Bayar, and others. His success in undermining 
the position of a large variety of pro-Soviet 
elements was complete. In addition to describ- 
ing this incident in detail, Harris also discusses 
other things both instructive and curious like 
the attempts at identifying communism with 
Islam which were made by communists, by 
opportunists such as the organizers of the 
Green Army, and by many relatively innocent 
people. Useful light is also shed on the methods 
of operation used by Soviet leaders in this 
period. 

In summary, Harris is to be commended for 
competently drawing on Turkish, Russian and 
Western sources to separate the strands of an 
extremely involved set of events. That some 
phases remain complicated reading is probably 
more the fault of the events themselves than of 
the author. 

Q WALTER F, WEIKER is an associate professor in 


the department of political science at Rutgets 
University, Newark, New Jersey. 
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EVOLUTION OF A REVOLT, edited by Stanley 
and Rodelle Weintraub. University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1968. 
175 pages. $5.95. ] 


Reviewed by Irene L. Gendzier 


If Suleiman Mousa began to restore the bal- 
ance in the interpretation of the Arab Revolt 
and its illustrative partisan. T. E. Lawrence, 
Stanley Weintraub, without meaning to reply 
to Mousa, has once again given his subject the 
opportunity to speak for himself. This brief 
volume is made up of articles published in the 
period 1918-1921. To Lawrence scholars none 
of this material may be new or inaccessible but 
for the less expert public, this is a welcome 
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confrontation with a familiar subject often in a 
new setting. In style, the pre-Seven Pillars 
Lawrence is less self-conscious, less grandiose, 
and less apt to cede to his instinct for the 
baroque. The mood of the years in the desert, 
the ecstasy of war and the thrills of tactical 
planning, are conveyed with directness and an 
obvious integrity of communication. Before he 
chose to withdraw from the vanities of interna- 
tional politics in order to satisfy his private 
search for penitential justice, Lawrence aimed 
to set the record straight, to enlighten the Eng- 
lish public, and to tell the truth about the 
events of the East. There is no contempt here, 
either for the Arabs he had allegedly deceived, 
or for the English, whose ignorance he consid- 
ered a public threat. There is a steady acknowl- 
edgement of the view that England's multilat- 
eral commitments to the French and the Arabs 
were not inherently doomed but that failed 
given the postwar falling out between the 
French and the English. France is not singled 
out as the cause of Middle Eastern difficulties 
immediately after the war. On the contraty, 
Lawrence indicates that the British perform- 
ance in Mesopotamia was a model for what the 
French subsequently did in Syria. Faysal, whom 
Mousa believed Lawrence to have upstaged in 
his mind if not in fact, is credited with a 
genius for leadership and an intuitive grasp of 
the military potential in the course of the Re- 
volt, that demolishes the Lawrence myth which 
Lawrence did not create. 

As in "The Changing East," an article pub- 
lished in the Arab Bulletin in 1920, Lawrence's 
evaluation of the reasons for the British failure 
in the East, are not only clear but, in retrospect, 
prophetic. In "Mesopotamia: The Truth about 
the Campaign," the imminence of disaster im- 
pelled Lawrence to abandon tact for what he 
considered the truth. He lambasted the actions 
of the British civil authorities in lraq who 
continued to exercise their wartime discretions 
in what was theoretically peacetime. What we 
call pacification, the credibility gap, and the 
incredible logic which suggests that a well in- 
tentioned colonial administration may sacrifice 
its subjects for their own good, are behavioral 
tactics which Lawrence exposes in a manner, 
that, for obvious reasons, rivets the attention of 
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his reader. To those aficionados of guerrilla 
warfare, and to those who have long sought the 
explanation of Lawrence's uncomfortable am- 
bivalence towards the war game, the chapter on 
“The Evolution of a Revolt,” originally pub- 
lished in the Army Quarterly of October 1920, 
provides answers that are relevant and contem- 
porary. The simplicity of the Arab Revolt, the 
intellectual nature of “irregular war,” the cri- 
teria of military success that has nothing in 
common with the efficient, monotonous and 
anti-individualistic discipline of the modern 
army, these are clearly subjects of interest to 
those concerned with both the Middle East and 
the Far East. In summing up the thesis of 
irregular war or rebellion, Lawrence concluded 
his observations with the following thoughts: 


It seemed that rebellion must have an un- 
assailable base, something guarded not 
merely from attack, but from the fear of it: 
such a base as we had in the Red Sea ports, 
the desert, or in the minds of the men we 
converted to our creed. It must have a so- 
phisticated alien enemy, in the form of a 
disciplined army of occupation too small to 
fulfill the doctrine of acreage: too few to 
adjust number to space, in order to domi- 
nate the whole area effectively from forti- 
fied posts. It must have a friendly 
population, not actively friendly, but 
sympathetic to the point of not betraying 
rebel movements to the enemy. Rebellions 
can be made by 2 per cent active in a strik- 
ing force, and 98 per cent passively sympa- 
thetic. The few active rebels must have the 
qualities of speed and endurance, ubiquity 
and independence of arteries of supply. 
They must have the technical equipment to 
destroy or paralyse the enemy’s organized 
communications, for irregular war is fairly 
Willisen’s definition of strategy, “the study 
of communication” in its extreme degree, of 
attack where the enemy is not. In fifty 
words: Granted mobility, security (in the 
form of denying targets to the enemy), 
time, and doctrine (the idea to convert 
every subject to friendliness), victory will 
rest with the insurgents, for the algebraical 
factors are in the end decisive, and against 
them perfections of means and spirit strug- 
gle quite in vain.” (p. 119). 
<> IRENE L. GENDZIER is an assistant professor of 

history at Boston University. 
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IBN KHALDUN IN EGYPT, by Walter J. Fis- 
chel. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967. 165 pages. Chron. Bibl. Index. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Farbat J. Ziadeb 


The author of Ibn Kbaldzn and Tamerlane 
(1952) and no less than fifteen articles on Ibn 
Khaldün in scholarly journals, proceedings of 
international congresses, and presentation or 
memorial volumes has produced another sbort 
volume dedicated to the activities of Ibn 
Khaldün in Egypt. From the bibliographical 
list of writings on, or pertaining to, Ibn 
Khaldün which occupies forty-one pages of 
this book one might be led to believe that it is 
redundant to produce one more volume on this - 
apparently well studied subject. Not so, says the 
author; for although Ibn Khaldün's life and 
writings in North Africa and Spain have been 
adequately studied, his life and scholarly activi- 
ties in Egypt remained largely unexplored. 
Hence this volume which, to a large extent, 
draws upon research previously conducted by 
the author and published in the articles re- 
ferred to above. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part deals with Ibn Khaldün's life and 
public functions in Mamlük Egypt from his 
arrival there in 1382 until his death in 1406. 
Among the subjects discussed here are his rela- 
tions with Sultàn Barqüq, his public posts as 
the Malikite chief judge in Cairo and as teacher 
in the Madrasahs, and his mission to Tamerlane 
in Damascus in 1401. The second part takes 
up in detail Ibn Khaldün's historical research in 
Egypt and how that research caused him to 
revise or add to his previous work, the 'Ibar 
and its Mugaddimah. The subjects include, 
quite naturally, the history of Mamlük Egypt of 
his time and the history of the Mamliik-Mon- 
gol conflict under Tamerlane. Ibn Khaldün's 
stay in Egypt also afforded him the chance to 
investigate topics concerned with non-Islamic 
religions which had either not interested him 
before or whose sources had not been available 
to him. Included in this category were the 
religion of ancient Iran, early Christianity, and 
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biblical and post-biblical Judaism. The third 
part of the book deals with the recently discov- 
ered autobiography of Ibn Khaldün and evalu- 
ates it in the light of other sources on his life. 

From this short account of the contents it is 
evident that the book is wide ranging. The 
three parts can really be viewed as three inde- 
pendent books tied together by the personality 
of Ibn Khaldün. The gallant efforts of the au- 
thor to group together his previously con- 
ducted and published research in an integrated 
whole is most commendable. 

The scholarship of the author, his command 
of the several languages in which research on 
Ibn Khaldiin has been conducted, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the sources are to be 
highly praised. On the negative side, however, 
one might mention a few shortcomings in the 
book. Some statements seem to be based on 
conjecture (e.g, that Ibn Khaldün might not 
have met Barqüq if it were not for al-Jübáni, 
although we are told that Barqüq habitually 
sought out eminent scholars, p. 20), while 
other statements seem not to take full account 
of historical evidence (e.g., that the opponents 
of Ibn Khaldün used lies, rumors, and false 
accusations against him, p. 32, although some 
charges seem to be substantiated by al-Sakhawi, 
p. 34). Interpretation is lacking where the 
reader would expect some, particularly while 
dealing with Ibn Khaldün's treatment of Chris- 
tian canon and ecclesiastical history. Names are 
sometimes introduced with hardly any identifi- 
cation (e.g., Shaykh Yüsuf, p. 23; al-Nasiri, p. 
28). It is also unfortunate that a considerable 
number of mistakes in transliteration, punctua- 
tion and idiomatic usages were not caught in 
the process of proofreading. A list of these will 
be sent to the author. 

Despite these shortcomings, the book can be 
heartily recommended to the reader as an 
authoritative account of Ibn Khaldün's activities 
in Eygpt. 
€^ FARHAT J. ZIADEH is a professor of Near East- 


ern studies at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. 


THE SUREST PATH: THE POLITICAL TREATISE 
OF A NINETEENTH CENTURY MUSLIM 
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STATESMAN (A translation of the introduc- 
tion to The Surest Path to Knowledge Con- 
cerning the Condition of Countries by Khayr 
al-Din al-Tünisi), translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by Leon Carl Brown. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967. 178 
pages. Bibl. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas Naff 


Carl Brown has at a stroke given us two 
major dividends with his skillful and intelli- 
gent treatment of Khayr al-Din's political trea- 
tise. He has contributed a minor but important 
building block to the still incomplete broad 
historical foundation of North African Islamic 
studies and he has provided fresh insights into 
the complex problems of reform and moderni- 
zation in the Islamic world. The current state 
of affairs in the Near East testifies irrefutably 
to the continuing existence of many of these 
underlying problems and thereby points up the 
relevance of this monograph to the contempo- 
rary scene. 

In most ways, Khayr al-Din is the perfect 
exemplar of the Muslim reformer of the latter 
half of the 19th century. He combined and 
mirrored in himself and in his career all those 
conflicting, often contradictory impulses of his 
times. He was a man firmly rooted in tradi- 
tional Muslim principles, whose experiences 
and observations convinced him that the salva- 
tion of Islàm lay in mastering the best that 
Europe could offer in the way of government 
and adapting it to the Islamic policy by Islami- 
cizing it. Khayr al-Din was further typical of 
most 19th century reformers in being by intel- 
lect and temperament more a pragmatist, ex- 
perimenter and man of action than abstract 
thinker. "Everything," Professor Brown tells us, 
"seems to indicate that he was shaped by what 
he experienced rather than by what he read" 
(p. 55). 

Moreover, for all the apparent modernity 
and practicality of his proposals, he remained 
consistently Muslim in his reasoning and objec- 
tives. Thus, what he was promoting was the 
adoption of those European techniques that 
would produce efficient government, not a 
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democratic society. Even the shape and sub- 
stance of the treatise evinces this mixture of 
Characteristics. Its content, while not entirely 
novel (other Muslim writers before Khayr al- 
Din had put forward similar arguments, some 
of them commissioned to do so by their Otto- 
man masters) contended that modern methods 
must be used to deal with new problems and it 
represented a fresh attempt at an Islamic reso- 
lution. At the same time, the treatise's form 
was entirely traditional, including the inevita- 
ble poetry, the expressions of piety, and the 
wording of the title. But such a combination 
was essential: "To have any chance of success, a 
work of this kind needed to be presented in a 
context and terminology meaningful and ac- 
ceptable to Arabo-Muslim readers of the mid- 
nineteenth century" (p. 9). 

In most respects, Professor Brown's intro- 
duction, his presentation of the historical con- 
text, his analysis of the treatise are admirable, 
as for example his clear statement of the irrec- 
oncilable conflict between the two approaches 
—the traditional and the modern—to the prob- 
lems that beset Dar al-Islam (p. 60). However, 
the specialist will wish to raise a few questions. 
As in other translations of this monograph 
series, the original text is not included. This 
can be disconcerting to some specialists who 
might be interested in the language or termi- 
nology of the period. There is no section deal- 
ing with textual or manuscript problems 
though a few generalities about the language 
and publication history of the treatise are of- 
fered (pp. 8-9). Admittedly, the decision not 
to publish the Arabic text may have been the 
decision of the publishers and not the author. 
Consequently, in the absence of the Arabic 
text, nothing can be said about the quality or 
accuracy of the translation except that, judging 
from the notes accompanying the translation 
and the overall excellence of the monograph, 
one can, in this case, safely assume that Profes- 
sor Brown's rendering of the treatise is a good 
one. 

Also, while Professor Brown has been en- 
lightening on the significance of the fact that 
Khayr al-Din had his treatise published in 
French as well as in Arabic, and has left little 
to be desired in his analysis of the form, con- 
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tent and purpose of Khayr al-Din’s arguments, 
he has left the obvious question unanswered: is 
there any evidence, or lack of evidence that the 
treatise was read by the ruling group or had 
any impact in Tunisia? True, ‘Abd al-Hamid II 
is purported to have read the treatise and 
Khayr al-Din was made his Grand Vizir 1878- 
1879, but considering that ‘Abd al-Hamid had 
just dismissed the first Ottoman parliament, 
one could reasonably presume he was highly 
selective in his reading of the document, nota- 
bly as regards the omission of a strong case for 
representative government or a constitution. 
Another point on which Professor Brown 
might be taken up is his claim that Khayr 
al-Din, by inviting the ‘lamg to participate 
actively in the daily affairs of government, was 
asking the impossible of them. The Ottoman 
Sultàns, after all, had for almost three centuries 
involved what Uriel Heyd has called the 
"upper ulema" in the decision making proc- 
esses of government. The Kaziaskers were 
often members of the divan and the Shaykhs 
al-Islim were with increasing frequency con- 
sulted on policies, The higher echelons of the 
Ottoman ‘wlama’ played important political 
rôles in the affairs of state. Many, from the 
beginning of the 19th century, were at least 
associated with the reform groups. 

But these debatable issues are minor and do 
not seriously mar the total excellence of this 
important, readable and interesting book which 
must be counted among the best in the Har- 
vard Middle Eastern Monograph series. 


C THOMAS NAFF is director of the Near East Cen- 
ter at the University of Pennsylvania. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: CURRENT 
DOCUMENTS 1965, edited by The Historical 
Office, Department of State. Washington: 
USGPO, 1968. Department of State Publica- 
tion no. 8,372. 1,268 pages. $4.50. 


This 1965 edition contains a plenitude of 
documents and public statements concerning 
the Middle East. The Cyprus problem (pp. 
499-521) is discussed with emphasis on the 
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UN repotts for the year and with stress on the 
American, Greek and Turkish positions. The 
section on the Near and Middle East (pp. 583- 
624) provides documentation on all the Arab 
states from Lebanon and Syria to the UAR, 
the Yemen and Aden. The section on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict (pp. 589-608) consists of 
16 documents relative to United States policy, 
but it also contains the Bourguiba proposal to 
President Nasir, with the latter's heated reply, 
as to a "solution" of the conflict. In addition, 
there are excerpts from the UNRWA report, as 
well as UN material on UNEF. Only two 
pages, however, are devoted to North Africa 
(pp. 647-648). 

All students of Middle East problems will 
welcome the 1965 edition of this standard 
collection which ought to be on the shelves of 
every library. 

C Harry N. Howard, Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAIRE DE L'AFRIQUE DU Nord 1966, by 
the Centre de Recherches sur l'Afrique Mé- 
diterranéene. Paris: Éditions du Centre Na- 
tional de la Recherche Scientifique, 1967 
1,091 pages. Indices. NF 110. 


The fifth volume of the Annuaire de 
l'Afrique du Nord continues the comprehen- 
sive annual record of the North African scene 
begun in 1962 by the C. R. A. M. (Aix-en- 
Provence). As in the past, the Anmwaire is 
divided into a number of distinctive sections, 
of which several, such as the section of special 
studies, the interpretive political, social, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic chronicles, and the schol- 
atly chronicles, make an important, original 
contribution to North African studies. Others 
—the chronology, documents and bibliogra- 
phies—offer students of the area guidance for 
further research. 

Of the nine special studies, four focus on 
various legal aspects of state succession in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria and Tunisia. Four other studies 
are concerned with the domestic political insti- 
tutions and processes of these countries, while 
the remaining study examines the rôle of petro- 
leum in the Libyan economy. The scholarly 
chronicles examine such topics as the French 
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press and the Ben Barka affair, the state of 
research on the modern history of Libya, Italian 
sources on North Africa, the state of Berber 
language studies, and the content of the Arabic 
press in North Africa in 1966. Two well organ- 
ized and indexed bibliographies of books and 
articles, one of works in European languages, 
especially French, the other of works in Arabic, 
complete the volume. 

It is to be regretted that the editors made no 
attempt—even in the Arabic bibliography —to 
provide a consistent transliteration of names 
and titles in Arabic. Although the translitera- 
tion of North African Arabic presents un- 
deniable problems, the Annuaire, by reason of 
its comprebensiveness and wide availability, 
would seem to be the ideal vehicle for an 
attempt to standardize the usage of scholars. 
However, this is but a minor flaw in a work of 
much quality. 

The felicitous combination of interpretive 
studies and research guides contained in this 
Annuaire make it an indispensible reference 
for students of contemporary North Africa. An 
annual of comparable quality in Near Eastern 
studies remains, unfortunately, to be produced. 


C CHRISTOPHER W. S. Ross, Middle East Institute. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 
1919-1967 AND BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF 
TURKISH STATESMEN, by Metin Tamkoç. 
Ankara: Middle East Technical Press, 1968, 
Faculty of Administrative Sciences Publica- 
tion no. 11. 248 pages. 25 TL. 


In the highly neglected field of Turkish for- 
eign relations, this important bibliographic 
item should be welcomed by all engaged in 
Middle Eastern scholarship. Its author, Profes- 
sor Tamkog of the Middle East Technical Uni- 
versity, compiled the book under review when 
completing research for a future publication 
tentatively entitled "The Conduct of the For- 
eign Relations of the Republic of Turkey." 
And, comprehensive, in so far as materials pub- 
lished in Turkish, French and English, it is: 
over 1,800 entries from books, periodicals and 
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documents divided by language, by origin (ie. 
"primary" or "secondary" source) and by sub- 
ject comprise the main, and the first two, sec- 
tions of this work. 

Of seemingly secondary interest, yet worth 
the book's purchase itself, is the author's schol- 
arly analysis of publications in the field: he 
documents and discusses the fact that Turkey's 
political parties have contributed little in ex- 
tending foreign relations information; he spec- 
ulates why few articles on Turkish foreign rela- 
tions have appeared in the learned journals; 
and he illustrates the inadequacy of Turkish 
university training in international affairs, and 
graphically documents the results of this defi- 
ciency. In summary, he spells "out what [the 
Turks] have said about [their] foreign rela- 
tions and what foreign writers and scholars 
have done about the same" (p. 15). 

Part three, entitled "Brief Biographies of 
Turkish Statesmen," is perhaps the most com- 
plete and up-to-date biographic compilation of 
the lives and careers of the Presidents, Prime 
Ministers and Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Turkey in print. This material, 
with its chronological tables, will be of great 
reference value for those interested in the per- 
sonalities of the statesmen who have contrib- 
uted the most to the development of Turkish 
foreign policy. 

In the introduction, the author makes the 
following observation: ". . . we have a long 
way to go in reaching the saturation point in 
the publication of scholarly articles [on Turk- 
ish foreign policy] in serious journals” (p. 
15) —perhaps this bibliography will stimulate 
the publication of such research. 
© DONALD J. WEBER is the administrative li- 


brarian of the TUSLOG Libraries in Izmir, 
Turkey. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE PERSIAN GULF, by 
Abdul Amir Amin. Leiden: Brill, 1967. vi + 
163 pages. Map. Bibl. 36 Gld. 


At first sight it seems curious that this mono- 
graph found a publisher. It is mistitled, to 
begin with, for it covers only the Persian coast 
and Iraq, and that only in the period 1747- 
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1778. It is oversupplied with typographical er- 
tors which do little credit to the publisher and 
grammatical and stylistic usages which do little 
credit to the author (one sample: of the dozen 
sentences on p. 39, two begin with “Further- 
more, . . .", two with “Finally, . . ."—an irri- 
tating habit when repeated throughout the 
book). Terminology is occasionally puzzling: 
Bandar ‘Abbas is sometimes Bandar ‘Abbas, 
sometimes Gambroon; Ka'b is sometimes a 
place, sometimes a tribe, and usually confusing. 

But these handicaps should not be allowed to 
mislead, for the book is a useful one. The 
author has used British records and published 
works in English to explain the mid-eighteenth 
century peak of East India Company commer- 
cial and political endeavor on the Persian side 
of the Gulf and in Basra. A fortuitous combi- 
nation of circumstances was responsible. The 
absence of foreign competition from the Medi- 
terranean during the Seven Years’ War and the 
influx of wealth to Persia from Nadir Shah's 
campaigns merged with the Company's need 
for Persian silk (in pre-China trade days) and 
the Persian willingness, rare in the East, to take 
British woolens, to produce a flurry of activity 
which was not to be repeated for many decades. 
The search for trade involved the Company 
both in Persian internal problems and in com- 
petition with the Levant Company, and 
throughout the period its base in the Gulf was 
temporary and its land communications with 
the Mediterranean (which Amin treats at some 
length) insecure. As long as it lasted, however, 
it was a golden age, ended only by the Persian 
capture of Basra, the coming of plague to the 
Gulf, and changes in the Indian and Far East- 
ern political and trade patterns. 

Unfortunately, Persian coast can seldom be 
treated in isolation from Arab coast, and here 
lies Amin’s major weakness. Repeatedly, he is 
forced to discuss in his notes the activities of 
Arabs from the opposite shore, but his treat- 
ment is not satisfactory. As Abu Hakima has 
shown in his History of Eastern Arabia (which 
should be used in conjunction with the work 
under review), more than British records are 
required for Arab coast history in this era. But 
against this shortcoming must be set much in- 
teresting information on the Persian and Basra 
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aspects. Particularly valuable is the last chapter 
of the book—an interesting bit of sleuthing on 
the actual extent and effects of British trade in 
the area. Dr. Amin’s book is flawed, but it 
stands nevertheless as a definite contribution to 
studies of Persia, the Gulf and the East India 
Company in the eighteenth century. 


X^ BRITON C. BUSCH is an associate professor in the 
department of history at Colgate University. 


THE CINEMA IN THE ARAB COUNTRIES, by 
Georges Sadoul. Beirut: Interarab Centre of 
Cinema and Television, 1966. 276 pages. Ta- 
bles. Photos, No price indicated, 


Mr. Georges Sadoul has done an admirable 
job of collecting a wide variety of material on 
the film industry and its distribution outlets in 
the Middle East. With the help of UNESCO, 
Mr. Sadoul has made it possible to obtain a 
relatively rapid overview of what the Arab 
nations have accomplished and hope to accom- 
plish in this vital medium. 

Perhaps the best substantive chapter is the 
one written at the beginning of part three. 
There, Mr. Sadoul touches on the wide differ- 
ences in film attendance in various Arab coun- 
tries and he mentions the róle of some govern- 
ments (without being specific) in supporting 
the motion picture industry as "the most influ- 
ential means of propagating culture and na- 
tional ideas among the people" (p. 135). 

It is to be hoped that other authors will use 
Mr. Sadoul's thorough introductory work to 
begin examining some questions in the Middle 
East film making industry that will affect all 
nations: the róle of the direct projection film in 
influencing opinion; the comparative effect of 
motion pictures shown on television and in 
theaters; the effectiveness of films in political 
indoctrination and the impact of home televi- 
sion on motion picture theaters. 

C R. T. Curran, US Information Agency, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


CYPRUS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, by 
Thomas W. Adams and Alvin J. Cottrell. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. xi + 
92 pages. Notes. Chron. Bibl. $2.25. 
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This excellent monograph is the seventh in a 
series on contemporary international problems 
published by the Washington Center for For- 
eign Policy Research of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Advanced International 
Studies. The authors have presented an effec- 
tive and concise study which focuses primarily 
on the problems related to'communism on the 
island of Cyprus. The chapters dealing with 
Soviet and United States policy towards Cyprus 
will be of special interest to students of inter- 
national affairs, The concluding chapter enti- 
tled “The Outlook” aptly points out that any 
fundamental settlement has.two requirements: 
first, it must take into consideration the inter- 
national politico-military realities as well as the 
realities of the domestic situation in Cyprus; 
and second, it must be flexible enough to meet 
changing conditions. Since the authors are 
aware of the complexities of the Cyprus issue, 
they are able to place the problem into proper 
perspective and are not unduly pessimistic, 
They believe that an effective settlement must 
motivate the Greek-Cypriots and the Turkish- 
Cypriots “to think less in terms of their own 
selfish interests and more in terms of the inter- 
national community of which they are part” 
(p. 79). This is easier said than done. 


© KERM K. KEY, Washington, D. C. 


A DICTIONARY OF IRAQI ARABIC: ARABIC- 
ENGLISH, edited by D. R. Woodhead and 
Wayne Beene. Washington, D. C.: George- 
town University Press, 1967. xii + 509 
pages. No price indicated. 


This is the fifth dictionary in the Arabic 
series prepared at Georgetown University’s In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics. An earlier 
English-Arabic dictionary devoted to Iraqi Ara- 
bic was published in 1964. The present work, 
remarkable for its comprehensive coverage and 
its extensive use of illustrative phrases and 
sentences, is based primarily on original mate- 
rials provided by native speakers. The diction- 
ary reflects on the whole the Arabic variety 
spoken in Baghdad, though other varieties have 
been included as the editors pointed out. Aside 
from a few exceptions, the entries are arranged 
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according to the traditional Arabic root system. 
The position of purely colloquial consonants 
was determined by phonological considerations 
rather than the affinity between some of these 
consonants and their counterparts in classical 
Arabic. Thus "C' which functions largely as a 
reflex of “k” is listed after “j.” The authors 
should be commended for their frequent use of 
cross-reference particularly in listing entries of 
"defective" roots. Such a device will be wel- 
comed by students who find the task of iden- 
tifying the proper root sometimes frustrating. 

The dictionary does not always follow the 
traditional Arabic practice in listing items re- 
lated to a given root, e.g. “daar, to turn," “soo- 
far, to whistle" are given under “d-y-r” and 
“s-w-f-r” instead of "d-w-r" and "s-f-r;" the 
roots of "?-s-]" and "?-s-m" are entered incor- 
rectly before "?-s-r;" "sima, visa" belongs to 
"w-s-m" but is given under "s-m-w" and the 
words for “God,” "?alla" and "?allaah," are 
treated unjustifiably under two entries. In addi- 
tion, there are a few examples of items omitted 
or given inaccurately: examples of omissions 
include "?ajjad, to invent," "?azal, eternity,” 
“saff, to sink" and the roots "sfk, smk, sk‘, wish." 
Among the inaccurate listings are "ma?sa, trag- 
edy"—"ma?saat" and "?intum, you, pl" for 
which “?intu” is normally used. 

These and similar shortcomings do not rep- 
resent more than minor points in this compre- 
hensive and highly recommended dictionary. 


© SALIH J. AL-TOMA, Indiana University. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION: THE LAST PHASE, 
by Harry J. Psomiades, Thessaloniki, Greece: 
Institute for Balkan Studies, 1968. 109 pages. 
Appen. Index. Bibl. $5.00. 


In this brief volume, Professor Psomiades 
deals essentially with the period beginning 
with the collapse and partition of the Ottoman 
Empire following World War I and ending 
with the Treaty of Lausanne, July 24, 1923. He 
is particularly interested in problems bearing 
on Greek-Turkish relations during this period, 
and, indeed, his study begins with a study of 
Hellenism and Ottoman imperialism, and the 
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Greek revival. Of special interest in this study 
are the author's discussions of the Greco-Turk- 
ish contest over Thrace and the Aegean Islands, 
the problem of the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish minorities as considered at the Lau- 
sanne Conference and enshrined in the final 
treaty, the status of the Greek and Turkish 
minorities which were not involved in the ex- 
change, and the status of the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate in Istanbul. While the author has his 
reservations relative to the Lausanne settle- 
ment, he notes that it provided a basis for 
peace between Greece and Turkey. He also 
observes that the detente which followed “was 
essentially political and dictated by common 
defense problems,” and it was “a detente be- 
tween two governments rather than between 
the two people” (p. 109). This is quite true 
and there were, of course, unsolved problems 
like that of Cyprus, which was hardly discussed 
at Lausanne. The appendix includes excerpts 
from the Lausanne Treaty, including the proto- 
col relative to the exchange of populations. 
There is also a very useful bibliography. All 
students of the Eastern Question during the 
period of 1918-1923, in particular, should be- 
come acquainted with this brochure. 


< Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL INDEX MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, 
prepared by Benjamin Shwadran. Elmont, N. 
Y.: Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 
1968. x + 408 pages. $20.00. 


Benjamin Shwadran deserves the thanks of 
scholars for preparing an index to Middle East- 
ern Affairs, the journal which he edited 
throughout its existence from 1950 to 1963. 
Intending to be “detailed and thorough,” 
Shwadran arranged his work in fourteen sepa- 
rate sections, year by year. At the end he pro- 
vided tables of contents for each issue and 
terminated with a list of contributors, The 
problem of transliteration was overcome by “a 
compromise which very likely will satisfy no 
one.” Amen. 

This reviewer does not share Shwadran’s be- 
lief that indexing each volume separately so as 
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to enhance its "guide aspect" outweighs the 
consequent annoyance of having to look 
through fourteen indices to track down one 
entry. 

Although encomia are due the compiler both 
for his avowed motivation and for single-hand- 
edly carrying through the great labor involved, 
one's praise must be tempered with the realiza- 
tion that this Index gives signs of hasty prepa- 
ration. First of all, there is spelling. In the 
preface one finds: indecies, parantheses (two 
times! ), and zesupperable. In the index to Vol. 
1, thirty-five mis-spellings occur; in the table of 
contents, eighteen; and two in the list of con- 
tributors. Secondly, “see also” references are 
virtually lacking, as in Vol. 1 between “Soviet 
Union" and “Russia,” "Constantinople" and 
"Istanbul" “Al-Ikhwan  al-Muslimun" and 
"Muslim (Moslem) Brotherhood." Cross refer- 
ences are entirely lacking, as from “Theodore, 
emperor of Ethiopia” to “Emperor Theodore.” 
References are needed from the names of Turk- 
ish. political parties to the English equivalents 
that are used. Thirdly, the Index is not com- 
plete. In Vol. 1, references to Ahmad Amin (p. 
320), Taha Husayn (p. 320), Shafiq Ghürbal 
(p. 321), Ilyas Isma'il Bey (p. 323) were 
omitted. Ghulam Muhammad of Pakistan, who 
is quoted at length (p. 323), is not mentioned. 
Matta Akrawi is listed, but not an important 
teference to him (p. 321). King Farüq's 
speech from the throne on November 16, 1950 
is listed under "Egypt" but not under "King 
Farouk.” Fourthly, there are accidental errors 
such as alphabetizing “Amin, Mustafa” before 
“Amin, Ali;” not italicizing the periodical Ana- 
dolu; or listing two citations Ceridei Havadis 
and Ceredei Havadis—one mis-spelled and out 
of alphabetical order—for one reference. And 
despite a systematic disregard of Turkish dia- 
critical marks, one finds “Atatiirk,” "Koprülu" 
and “Tiirkkan.” Finally, several entries in the 
first volume index do not coincide with those 
of volume two; for example, Al-Mugqattam and 
Al-Mokattam. 

Despite these flaws, the Index to Middle 
Eastern Affairs is a valuable reference work. 


© DavID H. PARTINGTON is the Near East bibliog- 
rapher at the University of Michigan. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS SINCE 1945, by 
Peter Calvocoressi. New York: Praeger, 
1968. 480 pages. $7.50. 


This is a well balanced general history of 
international politics since the end of the so- 
called Second World War written by a well 
known British student. Wide-ranging in its 
coverage, the book deals with the policies of 
the Great Powers, Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa and Latin America. Part III. (pp. 155- 
224) deals specifically with the Middle East, 
with chapters on the Arab-Israeli conflict, na- 
tionalism and oil in Iran, the Egyptian Revolu- 
tion and the Suez War, the decade after Suez 
and the third round (1967), the problem of 
Cyprus, and the Persian Gulf. Part V, which 
deals with Africa, has a general account of the 
development of che Maghrib, Libya and the Su- 
dan, Designed for the general reader, the book 
contains neither annotations nor a bibliog- 
raphy. Nevertheless, this is a very useful book. 


©} Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


KNESSET, by Asher Zidon. New York: Herzl 
Press, 1967. 300 pages. Appen. Tables. $5.95. 


This volume by the Deputy Secretary of the 
Knesset since its foundation in 1948 is a fac- 
tual study of Israels unicameral parliament. 
This was originally published in Hebrew in 
1964. Under a section entitled "The Knesset 
and Its Members," Mr. Zidon describes the first 
organs of the new state and then moves on to 
the formal mechanics of Knesset elections, with 
succeeding chapters on such subjects as the 
organization of the Knesset, rights and duties 
of members, physical arrangements, and the 
parliamentary party system including the róle 
of government and opposition groups. An ad- 
ditional section deals with Knesset procedures 
including the passage of bills, the committee 
system, debate, and voting procedures. A final 
division of the book summarily delineates 
other branches of the Israeli government and 
notes their relationship to the legislative body, 
closing with a chapter on the "Constitution 
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Question," which takes up the topic of discus- 
sion over the years on the pros and cons of a 
written constitution, and developments under 
the Transition Law which, in effect, serves as a 
guideline for the country. Some of the more 
informative material in the volume is to be 
found in the appendices, such as the one touch- 
ing on some of the vital statistics concern- 
ing members who have served in the first six 
Knessets. 

Presumably most prospective book readers 
are reasonably inured to the kinds of things 
that are promised on book jackets and are pre- 
pared sometimes to find less than is billed. 'The 
promise, however, that "there is probably no 
detail about the Knesset that anyone would 
want to know that is not discussed in the book, 
no question that is not answered in it,” unfor- 
tunately more than spotlights the shortcomings 
of Mr. Zidon’s volume; there are many ques- 
tions that are not dealt with, or are only 
touched upon in a cursory way. Even for a 
traditionalist formal study this is a mechanistic 
treatment lacking in analytical depth, with the 
individual case examples or observations of the 
author giving a tantalizing indication of what 
might have been presented. The Knesset of 
Israel is a significant and challenging subject, 
but it is a study which still needs to be under- 
taken. 


© Scorr D. JOHNSTON is a professor of political 
science at Hamline University, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


LAYARD OF NINEVAH, by Gordon Waterfield. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. x + 490 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Map. Index. $10.00. 


Gordon Waterfield, author, journalist, for 
fourteen years connected with the Arabic Serv- 
ice of the BBC, has given us in Layard of 
Ninevah, the solid portrait of a man who, true 
to Victorian life, seems larger than life. Layard 
. of Ninevah was first published in England in 
1963, where it was received with considerable 
enthusiasm by the many aficianados of the Fast- 
ern Question. The audience will not be so large 
in the United States, where Layard is known, if 
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he is known at all, as the "discoverer" of Nine- 
vah. To Victorian London, however, he was a 
good deal more than that, and Mr. Waterfield, 
in a nicely balanced fashion, shows this. The 
first part of the book covers Layard's life to 
1845 and deals with his early years in Italy, 
where he first developed his interest in Italian 
Renaissance painting, his upbringing in Eng- 
land with the Austens, his early relations with 
Disraeli, and his first acquaintance with the 
Middle East in the personal circle of Sir Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. Part two describes his years 
of struggle in archeology at Ninevah and Baby- 
lon from 1845 to 1851; part three covers the 
years 1852-1869 and his entrance into English 
politics, first as M. P. then with an appointment 
in the Foreign Office. Part four (1869-1877) 
covers his tenure as ambassador to Spain, and 
part five (1877-1884) his eventful period as 
ambassador to the Ottoman Empire. The final 
section rounds out the book with his retirement 
years. 

What Mr. Waterfield lacks as a polished 
stylist he makes up in exhaustive research and a 
willingness to let Layard speak for himself 
through quotation and paraphrase. As useful as 
the latter device is to the historian, however, I 
do have the feeling that the author might have 
asserted his own personality a little more. His 
use of “Mohamedan” throughout, his use of 
“orientals” (cf. p. 133 with Lord Granville’s use 
of the word on p. 357) is surely of Layard and 
another age. 

Of the very minor errors in the text, I feel 
obliged to point out only one. I was delighted 
and not a little envious to read that Layard 
bought that famous Bellini portrait for a mere 
five pounds in Venice in 1865; the even more 
famous sultan portrayed by the artist was not, 
however, Mahmud II (pp. 304, 390) but 
Mehmed II, the conqueror of Constantinople. 

An adequate index is provided, as is some 
very useful discussion of the sources. The pub- 
lisher deserves special mention for a beautifully 
designed book with well chosen illustrations, 
set in attractive type, and free of typographical 
errors. 


© Jon E. MANDAVILLE, Portland State College, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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MIDDLE EASTERN CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ELECTORAL Laws, edited by Abid A. Al- 
Marayati. New York: Praeger, 1968. 483 
pages. No price indicated. 


Dr. Al-Marayati has edited this volume of 
constitutions and electoral laws of Middle East- 
ern states in order conveniently to provide stu- 
dents in the United States with relevant docu- 
mentary material in a very useful form. In a 
very real sense, he has brought Helen Miller 
Davis's earlier collection (1953), long since 
out of print, up-to-date. Here will be found, 
among other things, the Iranian Constitution, 
with amendments, 1906-1957; the Interim 
Constitution of Iraq (1964); the Israeli consti- 
tutional legislation; the basic charters of the 
various Arab states; and the Turkish Constitu- 
tion of 1961. Added to these very basic docu- 
ments are, where relevant, the various electoral 
laws. The North African states of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya are not included, no 
doubt for reasons of space. 

As Dr. Al-Marayati observes in his brief 
introduction, most of the states—as nation- 
states—are relatively new. Granted the conti- 
nuity of historical institutions, change is the 
order of the day in the Middle East, and change 
is occurring at an accelerated pace. This volume 
of documents is a fitting illustration of that 
fact. All students of the area will want to have 
access to it, and all libraries with any degree of 
specialization relative to the Middle East 
should have it on their shelves. Dr. Al-Marayati 
is to be commended for making such a collec- 
tion of basic materials available. 


< Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


MIRROR TO DAMASCUS, by Colin Thubron. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1968. xiv + 211 
pages. Chron. Index. $7.50. 


Mr. Thubron’s Mirror to Damascus includes 
a description of the city, its vicinity and their 
inhabitants, an historical account from remote 
times and the personal experiences of the au- 
thor. Unfortunately, the text is punctuated by 
hiatuses where the subject matter is changed 
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abruptly; the language, especially on historical 
subjects is frequently imprecise and minor er- 
rors abound. The description of the city is done 
extremely well although that of the various 
communities displays the common Western 
tendency towards partiality to one or another 
group. Conversations with inhabitants which 
are related in the book tend to have the appear- 
ance of having been contrived. 

It is encouraging to learn that a shrine is 
being erected in commemoration of St. Paul’s 
blindness and subsequent conversion to Christi- 
anity. The shrine chapel is said to be located at 
Kawkab (which, in Arabic, means “star” rather 
than “celestial light”). Kawkab is located atop 
the last lava ridge on the Roman toad from 
Caesarea Philippi (and from Jerusalem) to 
Damascus, and overlooks the Ghüta. A decade 
ago the Roman road could easily be traced 
through a gap in the ridge near, but well 
below, Kawkab, then a ruined village. Below 
Kawkab and beside the Roman road were an- 
cient stone foundations which appeared to be 
those of a small church and cloister; local tradi- 
tion then held that the ruin marked the spot 
where St Paul was blinded. This theory has 
greater plausibility than that cited by the au- 
thor. The Roman road did mot pass through 
Kawkab. 

Other questionable assertions detract further 
from the book. A few should be mentioned: 
the easy identification of the biblical rivers, 
Abana and Pharpar, with the Barada and the 
A'waj; the identification of Djmal (Jamil) 
Pasha, World War I Turkish military governor 
of Damascus with Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
(Atatürk); the gateway in the Damascus Mu- 
seum is that of Qasr al-Khayr al-Gharbi, and 
not that of the Qasr al-Khayr al-Sharqi north- 
east of Palmyra; and the battle of ‘Ayn Jalüt 
(1260) was scarcely "one of the decisive bat- 
tles of the world.” The Mamlük defeat of the 
Mongols can rightly be considered decisive, but 
the decisive action was hardly the encounter at 
‘Ayn Jälūt. The lull in Mongol-Mamlük hostili- 
ties after 1260 was due to the death of Mangu, 
Khakan of the Mongols, and to the return of 
Hulagü to Mongolia rather than to the engage- 
ment at ‘Ayn Jalit. Not until being defeated in 
major engagements at Homs in 1281 and Marj 
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al-Suffar in 1303 did the Mongols (Ilkhans), 
in 1313, abandon their attempts to expand into 
Mamlük territory. 

Mirror to Damascus will, no doubt, interest 
and perhaps instruct alike those who know 
little about the Near East and one day tourists 
to Damascus, but it is not too useful for those 
familiar with the area. 


€ James S. MOOSE, Jr. was United States Ambassa- 
dor to Syria, 1952-1957. 


MUSLIM STUDIES, by Ignaz Goldziher, edited 
by S. M. Stern. Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 
1968. 247 pages. Index. $8.75. 


Ignaz Goldziher's Muhammedanische Stu- 
dien, of which the volume presently under con- 
sideration is a translation of the first part, first 
appeared in 1889-1890 and since has become 
one of the foundations of modern Islamic stud- 
ies. Goldziher's almost unrivalled knowledge of 
early Islamic history and literature and his in- 
sight into social history and customs drawn 
from literary works place him in the ranks of 
the great orientalists of modern times. 

The first essay provides a background to the 
advent of Islam by investigating some of the 
customs and traditions of the bedouin Arab 
(Muruwwah and dim) and a description of 
bedouin life, invaluable for the student of pre- 
Islamic (and much post-Islamic) poetry; the 
reaction of the Arabs of that environment to 
Islim and to the teachings of Muhammad is 
discussed. The relations of the Arabs with their 
clients after the founding of the Arab empire 
(‘Arab and ‘Ajam), the sbu'zbiyyab movement 
and its manifestations in scholarship form the 
culmination of Goldziher’s discussions in this 
volume. Among the excursuses appended to the 
book, most interesting is that on the veneration 
of the dead in paganism and Islam. 

The translation is quite readable. Superbly 
documented in the original, this edition is fur- 
ther enhanced by the editor's addition of refer- 
ences to many articles and books which have 
been published since the first appearance of the 
work. Our thanks go to Mr. Stern for providing 
the English-speaking world with this basic 
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study; students of Islamics will look forward to 
the completion of this series, in particular to 
Goldziher's famous study of hadith. 


<> WHBELER M. THACKSTON, Harvard University. 


THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM: THE ORIGINS OF 
THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICr 1967, by 
Walter Z. Laqueur. New York: Macmillan, 
1968. 245 pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $6.95. - 


In this exhaustive work, Mr. Laqueur ana- 
lyzes the origins of the Arab-Israeli war of 
1967. His book contains a wealth of detail and 
advances a number of hypotheses regarding the 
wat which, as he himself admits, will be the 
subject of debate for years to come. 

At the outset, Mr. Laqueur makes it clear 
that he lays no claim to being objective (p. 2). 
Certainly it would appear that his account is 
told from the Israeli point of view and shows 
greater insight into and knowledge of the Is- 
raeli than the Arab side. He is careful to make 
extensive use of published Arab materials and 
he quotes liberally from Nasir, Haykal and 
other Arab spokesmen, but one gains the im- 
pression that he has had greater access to Israeli 
sources. 

Following an introductory chapter giving 
the background of the Six Day War, Mr. La- 
queur divides his main subject matter into six 
chapters: "Israel and the Arab World;” "Escala- 
tion;" "Confrontation; "Konenut" (the He- 
brew word for preparedness) ; "The Impotence 
of Power;" and "Public Opinion and the Cri- 
sis.” Much of this material is familiar but the 
chapter entitled "Konenut" is a vivid day to 
day account of the crisis as experienced in 
Israel from May 15 to June 5 which rings very 
true to someone who shared these anxious days 
with the Israeli public. The analysis of United 
States and Soviet policies and actions, or lack 
thereof, in the chapter entitled "The Impotence 
of Power," is thoughtful and convincing. The 
chapter on public opinion, on the other hand, 
is too detailed, containing as it does thirteen 
separate’ sections, covering not only the US 
and Britain but Africa, India and even the 
Trotskyites. 
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The general reader will probably find the 
most interesting part of the book to be the 
concluding chapter. Mr. Laqueur, like Ambas- 
sador Charles Yost; considers that Nasir stum- 
bled into war in the spring of 1967—a judg- 
ment which not all observers share. However, 
to the question “could this war have been pre- 
vented?” his answer is “no” or at least not for 
very long, given the behavior of the parties. 
Included in his thesis is the view, which he 
puts forward rather cogently, that the evident 
disposition of the United States and the Soviet 
Union not to intervene, while it removed the 
danger of a third world war, made a local 
conflict more likely. 

As regards the future, Mr. Laqueur dismisses 
as ill founded the theory held in some quarters 
that Israel must become an integral part of an 
Afro-Asian Middle East. Rather he thinks that 
as Israel and the Arab states evolve in the 

future they will come to a meeting of the 
minds. While he is not specific, he does not 
think that fighting between them is inevitable 
for an indefinite time to come. 

Mr. Laqueur's style is heavy and his book 
would be much easier reading if he did not go 
in for such long paragraphs. He is careless in 
matters of detail, particularly with respect to 
the spelling of names, but these defects do not 
detract from the solid accomplishment of this 
serious, although somewhat one sided, treat- 
ment of the war and its origins, 

Q EVAN M. WILSON, a retired Foreign Service 


Officer, recently returned from Jerusalem where 
he was Minister-Consul General. 


SHADES OF AMBER: A SOUTH ARABIAN 
EPISODE, by Sir Kennedy Trevaskis. London: 
Hutchinson, 1968. xv -- 248 pages. Index. 
50s. 


Sir Kennedy Trevaskis Shades of Amber is 
an autobiographical account of the author's ex- 
periences as a British Colonial Service officer in 
South Arabia. Whatever the reader's familiarity 
with South Arabia, he should find in this vol- 
ume welcome insight into the complex prob- 
lems that Britain faced in holding and eventu- 
ally disposing of this colony-protectorate. The 
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author speaks with authority as well as famili- 
arity, having begun his sojourn as deputy Brit- 
ish Agent in the Western Aden Protectorate 
in 1951 and having departed 13 years later as 
High Commissioner. These 13 years span a 
most critical period of South Arabia’s political 
evolution, during which an heroic attempt was 
made to unite the disparate sultanates in a feder- 
ation scheme, Understanding the complexities 
of the Federation era is a key to comprehending 
the chaotic days of Britain’s withdrawal and the 
precipitate transition to independence. 

Trevaskis does a skillful job of leading the 
reader along the intricate paths of tribal poli- 
tics and shifting Whitehall policies, modestly 
acknowledging his own mistakes and present- 
ing the views of his adversaries—both Arab 
and British—with apparent objectivity. Far 
from being a sterile political history, Shades of 
Amber is a personalized, ground level view of 
the characters and events that shaped the South 
Arabian crisis of 1967. Reflecting the author's 
long confrontation with grass root problems in 
the binterland areas, the book provides incisive 
wives of the sultans, tribal mentalities, and the 
frustrations of creating a viable government 
structure in this milieu. Trevaskis central 
theme is the Federation that he helped nurse 
into being during his tenure and that died 
some three years after his departure. He ex- 
plains that the Federation had been patterned 
as a blueprint for something that could be 
erected on the "treacherous sands" of South 
Arabia's complex society, provided that the 
Federal constitution was "rationalized," Britain 
ceded sovereignty over Aden, furnished a de- 
fense guarantee, and offered additional finances 
for development. He points out that on the eve 
of his departure, it seemed that these condi- 
tions would be fulfilled; however, he contends 
that the blueprint subsequently was changed, 
and therefore could not be blamed as the cause 
of the eventual collapse of the South Arabian 
edifice. Readers eager for further insight into 
the pre-independence struggles of FLOSY and 
the NLF and the NLF's tôle in creating the 
independent Peoples Republic of South Yemen 
perbaps will be disappointed that the detailed 
Trevaskis account must end with his departure 
in 1964. 
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© Davip W. MCCLINTOCK, a foreign service offi- 
cer, recently returned from the Yemen. 


SUDANESE BIBLIOGRAPHY: ARABIC SOURCES 
1875-1967, edited by Joseph Assaad Dagher. 
Beirut: Librairie Orientale, 1968. 237 pages. 
Index. No price indicated. (In Arabic). 


The basic bibliographical works of reference 
on the Sudan are R. L. Hill’s A Bibliography of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from the Earliest 
Times to 1937 (London, 1939), its sequel, 
Abdel Rahman El Nasri’s A Bibliography of 
the Sudan, 1938-1958 (London, 1962), and 
the relevant portions of J. D. Pearson’s Index 
Islamicus 1906-1955 and its two Supplements 
(Cambridge, 1958, 1962, 1967). Whereas 
these were almost entirely concerned with ma- 
terial in European languages (mainly English), 
the present work lists over 1,800 titles of books 
and articles in Arabic from the period 1875- 
1967. It includes both original writings and 
translations, and the articles are drawn from 18 
Arabic periodicals published outside the Sudan. 
The items are classified according to subject as 
follows: (1) bibliography, yearbooks, alma- 
nacs; (2) religion; (3) administration, gov- 
ernment, politics; (4) literature—general, lan- 
guage, criticism, poetry, novels and plays; (5) 
social science; (6) education; (7) history— 
general, biographies; (8) geography—general, 
the Nile, travel literature; (9) economics; 
(10) agriculture; (11) health; (12) art and 
folklore; (13) periodicals. The compiler has 
provided an index of authors. This will be a 
useful handbook for all concerned with the 
study of the Sudan, particularly since it lists 
numerous Official publications, as well as 
ephemera which might otherwise escape notice. 


© P. M. HOLT, University of London. 


TURKISH GRAMMAR, by G. L. Lewis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967. xxii 
+ 289 pages. Bibl. Index. $7.50. 


This work is a grammar of written Turkish, 
of "the official and literary language of the 
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Republic of Turkey." It should not, however, 
be overlooked by those whose preferred ap- 
proach to Turkish is through the spoken lan- 
guage. As the author observes in his introduc- 
tion, the gap between colloquial and written 
Turkish bas narrowed considerably in recent 
years. Furthermore, the interest so many writers 
have in village life and in the "little man" of 
the urban centers has brought much “non-liter- 
aty" Turkish into print. For these reasons the 
grammar does deal with many aspects of the 
everyday language of the people, and includes 
examples that introduce topics ranging from 
the Beatles to the advertising blurb "For Whiter 
Washing." 

Professor Lewis displays both a mastery of 
Turkish grammar and an understanding of how 
that grammar can best be presented to English 
speakers. His style is clear and readable, his 
overall approach extremely practical. His ex- 
tensive treatment of the function of participles, 
verbal nouns, and gerunds should prove partic- 
ularly helpful in an aspect of Turkish syntax 
that foreigners seem to find the most baffling. 
A good index together with a very detailed 
table of contents and careful cross-referencing 
throughout the text facilitate the location of 
material No doubt some will take issue with 
the author on certain points of terminology, 
definition and presentation. I predict, however, 
that in general this work will have great appeal 
to students. 


© KATHLEEN BURRILL, Columbia University. 


WHO's WHO IN THE ARAB WORLD 1967- 
1968, Second Edition, edited by Gabriel M. 
Buttos. Beirut: Les Editions Publitec, 1967. 
1,147 pages. $35.00. 


Occasionally a book appears which, because 
of its sheer inaccuracy and naiveté, must imme- 
diately be called to the attention of all readers 
in the field, if only to insure that they inform 
other unsuspecting and uninitiated researchers 
that it is a volume assiduously to be avoided. 
Such a work is Who's Who in the Arab World 
1967-1968, a book so full of errors as to be 
almost totally useless as a reliable reference 
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work. Biographic entries are neither accurate, 
up-to-date, nor internally consistent with other 
entries, Spellings are inconsistent and conform 
to no known system of transliteration. Typo- 
graphical errors abound. The series of summary 
articles which precedes the biographic sketches 
are frequently inaccurate, misleading, or both. 

In the Kuwayt section, for example, Shaykh 
‘Abdallah al-Salim al-Sabáh is listed as head of 
state (p. 431), though he died in November 
1965. Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad al-Sabah is listed 
as "Prime Minister since 1964," though he is in 
fact Foreign Minister and has never been 
Prime Minister (p. 473). On the same page 
Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah is listed as 
Prime Minister since 1965. ‘Abd al-Aziz 
Hamad al-Sagar, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and former president of the Na- 
tional Assembly, appears twice, once spelled 
“Sagar,” once "Sakr" (p. 473-4), The two bio- 
graphic entries differ and there is no editorial 
awareness that the same man is being de- 
scribed, though inaccurately, in each case. In 
the Jordanian section, King Husayn’s sister Bas- 
mah is listed as one of his children (p. 415). 
Sharif ‘Abd al-Hamid Sharaf included as Minis- 
ter of Information in the cabinet list on page 
372 has no entry in the biographic section. No 
entries for Algeria or the UAR appear in the 
“Crude Oil Production” summary (p. 61). 

The biographic sketches appear to have been 
compiled from hearsay, old diplomatic lists, 
and hazy recollections. The summary articles 
are little better. All who desire to promote 
good scholarship must hope that this work has 
an extremely limited circulation. 


© CHARLES O. CECIL is a Foreign Service Officer 
who was recently stationed in Kuwayt. 


HA-YEHÜDIM BE-MISRAYIM BA-MEAH HA- 
TEÉÍA-EsREH (The Jews in Nineteenth 
Century Egypt), by Jacob Landau. Jerusa- 
lem: The Ben-Zvi Institute, 1967. 302 pages. 
LL. 12. 


The modern history of such important mi- 
nority groups in Egypt as the Copts, Greeks 
and Italians has been extensively investigated. 
However, the Jewish community has rated only 
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a few scattered articles, probably because of the 
difficulties involved. The gap has now been 
largely filled by Jacob Landau of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem with his new book, the 
fourth of his studies on modern Egypt (the 
others deal with political parties, cinema and 
theater, and language). 

A major problem that faced Landau in his 
research was lack of access to the Egyptian 
archives. He concluded from his survey of the 
available archival documents and from the in- 
formation supplied by other scholars who have 
consulted the archives that they do not appear 
to contain much relevant material. Landau nev- 
ertheless acknowledges that this is a flaw for 
which he endeavored to compensate by inten- 
sive use of both general and specific Jewish 
sources. He examined the British, French and 
Italian consular reports as well as the records of 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, a Paris based 
philanthropic organization concerned with 
Jewish communities from Morocco to Iran. He 
combed through the Arabic press in Egypt and 
Jewish periodicals in Palestine and in Western 
Europe which featured reports from corre- 
spondents in the Middle East. He also studied 
rabbinical and literary works of the Egyptian 
Jewish community and travelers’ accounts. 

The book consists of two parts: the first is a 
treatment of Jewish history in Egypt from 
1800 to 1914, including demographic data, oc- 
cupational trends, communal life, education, re- 
lations with neighbors, and the beginnings of 
the Zionist movement in Egypt; the second 
part consists of almost 100 documents in He- 
brew, Arabic, French, English, Italian and Ger- 
man, most of them published for the first time. 
Indices of persons and subjects and an exhaus- 
tive bibliography complete the book. 

Landau’s approach is objective and bal- 
anced. He tells the history of the Jews in nine- 
teenth century Egypt succinctly, perhaps too 
much so for the general reader who would 
undoubtedly welcome more background infor- 
mation. The specialist, however, will welcome 
the work as a major contribution to the subject. 
It is to be hoped that it will soon be translated 
into English. 


} SIDNEY GLAZER, Washington, D. C. 
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Back to Normal Life: Israel lays the hopeful founda- 
tions of an era of lasting peace and prosperity 
throughout the Middle East. By Division of Infor- 
mation, Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Israel. Jerusa- 
lem, 1967. 32 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Barbed Wire Shall not Return to Jerusalem. By 
Ambassador Josef Tekoah. New York: Israel In- 
formation Services, 1968. 43 pages. No price indi- 
cated. The official Israeli case as presented in the 
Security Council on April 27 and May 21, 1968. 

Industrial Development—Arab Countries: Report of 
the symposium, Kuwait, 1-10 March 1966. New 
York: United Nations Industrial Development Or- 
ganisation, International Symposium on Industrial 
Development. 65 pages. Doc. no. ID/Conf. 
1/4.R/4. No price indicated. 

Industrial Development in tbe Arab Countries: Se- 
lected documents presented to the Symposium on 
Industrial Development in the Arab Countries, Ku- 
wait, 1-10 Mar. 1966. New York: United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization, Interna- 
tional Symposium on Industrial Development, Sep- 
tember 1967. iv + 140 pages. Sales no. 66.II.B.23. 
$2.50. 

Laws and Regulations governing Banks in Lebanon 
(1968). 3 vols. Tr. by the Bureau of Lebanese and 
Arab Documentation. Beirut, 1968. Each vol. L£ 
15. Available from the Bureau at POB 3000, Bei- 
rut. Arabic and English texts included. 

The Lebanese Code of Commerce. Tr. by the Bureau 
of Lebanese and Arab Documentation. Beirut, 
1968. L£ 30. Available from the Bureau at POB 
3000, Beirut. Arabic and English texts included. 

Opium, Cannabis, and Coca Leaf—Research on 
Opium, Cannabis and Other Substances: The Prob- 
lem of illicit cannabis (hashish) cultivation in 
Lebanon, and the sunflower project of a substitute 
culture. Note by the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions to the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 5 
October 1967. 49 pages. Doc. no. E/CN.7/508/ 
Add. 2. No price indicated. 

Report to Congress: Opportunity for improving ad- 
ministration of economic assistance program for 
Turkey, Agency for International Development, 
Department of State. By the Comptroller General 
of the United States. Washington: General Ac- 
counting Office, 1968. iii + 67 pages. $1.00. 

Twice in a Lifetime. By the United Nations Relief 
and Works Administration. Beirut, 1968. 60 
pages. No price indicated. A pictorial account of 
UNRW A's activities, especially after the 1967 war. 

U.S. Foreign Aid in tbe Near East and South Asia. 
Prep. by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Washington, 1968. 43 pages. No price indi- 
cated, Deals particularly with AID programs in 
Turkey, Pakistan, and India. 

Where Arab and Jew Meet: Life in the Israsl-admin- 
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istered areas. By the Israel Information Services. 
New York, 1968. 19 pages. No price indicated. 
The official Israeli view. 


General 


Asian and African Studies. Vol. 3. Ed. by Gabriel 
Baer. Jerusalem: Israel Oriental Society, 1967. 164 
pages. No price indicated. Contents indexed as nos. 
21325, 21329, 21658, and 21723 of the Bibliogra- 
phy of Periodical Literature in MEJ 22, no. 3 
(1968). 

Asian and African Studies in Czechoslovakia. Ed. by 
Miroslav Oplt. Moscow: Nauka Publ., 1967. 128 
pages. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

A Bibliography of A.U.B. Faculty Publications, 1866- 
1966. Comp. and ed. by Suha Tamim. Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1967. xxxii + 392 
pages. Indices. $6.00 in hard cover; $5.00 in paper. 

Near East and North Africa: Selected functional and 
country bibliography. Prep. by the Center for Area 
and Country Studies, Foreign Service Institute, De- 
partment of State. Washington, 1968. ii + 43 
pages. No price indicated. 


Arabian Peninsula 


Arabien nach der Stunde Null: Ein Augenzeugenbe- 
richt. By Louis Barcata. Vienna: Molden, 1968. 
384 pages. Map. Sch. 124. 

Die Beduinen in Südarabien: Eine ethnologische Stu- 
die zur Entwicklung der Kamelhirtenkultur in Ara- 
bien. By Walter Dostal. Vienna: Berger, 1967. 
199 pages. Illus. Bibl. Sch. 186. 

Le Hadhramout et les colonies arabes dans l'archipel 
indien. By L. W. C. van den Berg. London: Gregg, 
1968. 300 pages. Illus. Map. £ 15. Reprint of the 
Batavia edition of 1886. 

Narrative of a Year's Journey Tbrougb Central and 
Eastern Arabia. 2 vols. By William G. Palgrave. 
London: Gregg, 1968. 882 pages. Maps. £ 20. Re- 
print of the 1865 edition. 

The Penetration of Arabia, By David G. Hogarth. 
London: Gregg, 1968. 376 pages. Illus. £ 12 10s. 
Reprint of the 1904 edition. 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd, tbe Cradle of tbe Arab Race: 
A visit to the court of tbe Arab emir and “our 
Persian campaign.” 2nd ed. 2 vols. By Lady Anne 
Blunt. London: Cass, 1968. Illus. Maps. £ 9 9s. 
Reprint. 

Die Sammar-Cerba: Die Beduinen im Übergang vom 
Nomadismus zur Sessbaftigkeit. By Lothar Stein. 
Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1967. 167 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Gloss. Bibl. DM 12. 

Tarikh al-Kuwayt {A History of Kuwayt}. By ‘Adil 
al-Bakri. Baghdad: Marba‘at al-Ani, 1967. 200 
pages. Appen. No price indicated. 

Travels in Arabia, Comprehending an Account of 
those Territories in Hedjaz which the Mobam- 
medans regard as Sacred. By John Lewis Burck- 
hardt. London: Cass, 1968. Map. £ 10 10s, Re- 
print of the 1829 edition. 
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Egypt and. Sudan 


Aqdäm ‘ala al-Tartq (Footsteps on the Road]. By 
Muhammad Zaki ‘Abd al-Qádir. Cairo: Dar al- 
Katib al-Arabi, 1967. 494 pages. £E 1.20. Mem- 
oits of an Egyptian journalist; stresses the political 
scene from 1925 to 1948. 

Dirasat fi al-Tbagafab al-Wataniyyah [Studies in the 
National Culture}. By Anwar ‘Abd al-Malik. Bei- 
rut: Dar al-Tali'ah, 1967. 454 pages. Bibl No 
price indicated. Aspects of Egyptian national cul- 
ture, 

al-Harakab al-'Ummialiyyah fi Misr [The Workers’ 
Movement in Egypt]. By Ra'üf ‘Abbas Hamid Mu- 
hammad. Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- Arabi, 1968. 358 
pages. No price indicated. 

History of Egypt in the Middle Ages. 4th ed. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole. London: Cass, 1968. Illus. 
Map. 70s. Reprint of the 1914 edition. 

'Indama Yatabarrakn al-Sha'b {When the People 
Stir], By Sharif Hatatah. Cairo: al-Mu’assasah al- 
Misriyyah al-‘Ammah lil-Ta’lif wa al-Nashr, 1967. 
201 pages. No price indicated. Suggests reforms 
needed the Egyptian government and bureaucracy 
in the light of the June war and provides justifi- 
cation for recent political changes. 

An Introduction to the History of Education in 
Modern Egypt, By J. Heyworth-Dunne. London: 
Cass, 1968; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. 
xi + 442 pages. Appen. Bibl. Indices. 84s; $13.50. 

Manpower Planning in the United Arab Republic. 
Cairo: Institute of National Planning, 1966. 97 
pages. Illus. Tables. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Mubammad Husain Haikal: Europa und der Orient 
im Weltbild eines ägyptischen Liberalen. By Baber 
Johansen. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1967. 
xix -- 259 pages. DM 18. 

Nabnu...wa Amrika (We... and America}. By 
Muhammad Hasanayn Haykal. Cairo: Dar al-‘Agr 
al-Hadith, 1967. 189 pages, £E.50. 

al-Qabal al-'Arabiyyah f Misr [Arab Tribes in 
Egypt}. By ‘Abdallah al-Barri. Cairo: Dar al-Katib 
al-‘Arabi, 1967. 249 pages. Map. Index. No price 
indicated. 

Sudanese Memoirs. By H. R. Palmer. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1968. $23.50. Reprint of the 1928 
edition. 

al-Thawrah wa al-Adab [The Revolution and Litera- 
ture]. By Luwis ‘Awad. Cairo: Dar al-Katib al- 
"Arabi, 1967. 527 pages. £E.70. Literature and the 
theatre in the UAR. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. 2 vols. By Lady 
Anne Blunt. Ed. and enlarged by W. S. Blunt. 
London: Cass, 1968. Illus. Maps. £ 10. Reprint. 

Cyprus: Constitutionalism and crisis government. By 
Stanley Kyriakides. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1968. ix + 170 pages. Appen. Bibl. 
Index. No price indicated. 

Dhtkrayat ‘Ali Jawdat, 1900-1958 [Tbe Memoirs of 
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‘Ali Jawdat, 1900-1958). By "Ali Jawdat. Beirut: 
Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1967. 336 pages. Illus. No 
price indicated. 

Etude annuelle sur Véconomie libanaise de Vannée 
1967. By the Bureau des Documentations Liban- 
aises et Árabes, Beirut, 1968. L£ 30. Available 
from the Bureau at POB 3000, Beirut. 

Haqiqat al-Awda' al-Igtisadiyyab wa al-Maliyyab wa 
al-Nagdiyyab fi al-Irag {The Reality of tbe Eco- 
nomic, Financial, and Monetary Conditions of 
Iraq}. By Jamil Hashim al-Kazimi. Baghdad: 
Marba‘at As'ad, 1967. 68 pages. No price indicated, 
Discusses the problems of unemployment, the high 
cost of living, and economic stagnation in the light 
of the budgetary discussions for the 1967-68 fiscal 
year. 

Hawla al-Nizim al-Ra’smali wa al-Yasar fi Lubnán 
{On the Capitalist System and the Left in Lebanon}. 
By Muhammad Kishli. Beirut: Dar al-Tali'ah, 1967. 
144 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Irag under Qassem: A political bistory. By Uriel 
Dann. Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 1968. 
Reuven Shiloah Research Center monograph series 
no. 1. No price indicated, 

The Kurdish Problem in Syria. By Ismet Chériff 
Vanly. [n.p.]: Committee for the Defence of the 
Kurdish People’s Rights, 1968. 40 pages. Map. No 
price indicated. Available from POB 13005, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leonhard Rauwolf: Sixteenth-century physician, bota- 
nist, and traveler. By Karl H. Dannenfeldt. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1968. viii +321 
pages. Appen. Bibl. Index. $7.95. Much of the book 
concerns Rauwolf’s travels in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Iraq. 

Lubnan wa alNabdab al-'Arabiyyah | al-Haditbab 
[Lebanon and tbe Modern Arab Awakening}. By 
Jubran Mas'üd. Beirut: Bayt al-Hikmah, 1967. 189 
pages. No price indicated. 

Marabil Istiglal Dawlatay Lubnan wa Siriyyah 1922- 
1943 {The Stages of Independence of the States of 
Lebanon and Syria 1922-1943]. By Wajih ‘Alam 
al-Din. Beirut: Privately printed, 1967. 308 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Mudbakkirat ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Shabbandar {The 
Memoirs of ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Shabbandar}. By 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Shahbandar. Beirut: Dar al- 
Irshad, 1967. 227 pages. L£ 3. 

Mudhakkiratt fi al-'Iraq, 1921-1941 [My Memoirs in 
Iraq, 1921-1941]. Vol. I. By Sati‘ al-Husci. Beirut: 
Dar al-Tali'ah, 1967. No price indicated. 

Nabwa Ta'mim al-Nafz al-‘lvragi [Towards the Na- 
tionalization of Iragi Oil]. By Muhammad Hasan. 
Beirut: Dar al-Tali'ah, 1967. 136 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Organization and Administration of Social Welfare 
Programmes: A series of country studies—Jordan. 
By Social Development Division, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Secretariat, United 
Nations. February 1968. iv -- 38 pages. Sales no. 
E.68.1V.6. $.75. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Syria: Official standard names approved by Board on 
Geograpbic Names. Prep. by the Office of Geogra- 
phy, Department of the Interior. Washington, 
1967. xi + 460 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

The United Nations Force in Cyprus. By James A. 
Stegenga. Columbus: Ohio State Univ. Press, 1968. 
ix -+ 194 pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.25. 


Israel 


Beduin of the Negev: Hight demographic studies. By 
H. V. Muhsam. Jerusalem: Jerusalem Academic 
Press, 1966. 123 pages. INo price indicated. 

Cooperative Land Settlements im Israel and their 
Relevance to African Countries. By M. Frank. Basel: 
Kyklos-Verlag, 1968. xii + 168 pages. Illus. Tables. 
Swiss fr. 38,10 in hard cover and 33,50 in paper. 

Israel: Young nation, ancient land. By Oden Meeker. 
New York: Scribner's. $7.95. 

Israel and American Jewry 1967 and Beyond: A study 
guide for program and action. New York: Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, for the Com- 
mission on Social Action of Reform Judaism. 
v + 117 pages. $2.00. 

Letters from Israel. By Jay David. Intro. by Leon Uris. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1968. Illus. $4.95. 
Moshe Dayan. By Naphtali Lau-Lavie. London: Val- 

lentine, Mitchell, 1968. 223 pages. 30s. 

Müshü wa Isra'tl: ‘Ard muda“am bi-al-wath@iq 
li-juhid Maske fi bbalq Ósra'il wa ibq@iha [Mos- 
cow and Israel: A presentation supported by docu- 
ments of the efforts of Moscow in creating and 
maintaining Israel}. By ‘Umar Haliq. Jidda: al-Dar 
al-Su'üdiyyah lil-Nashr, 1967. 467 pages. Notes. 
No price indicated. 

Toynbee und die Juden. By Peter Kaupp. Meisenheim 
am Glan: Verlag Anton Hain, 1967. xvi + 304 
pages. DM 36. 

North Africa 


Die arabische Presse in den Maghreb-Staaten. By 
Ahmed Muddathir. Hamburg: Deutsches Institut 
für Afrika-Forschung, 1966. 148 pages. DM 18. 

The Highlands of Aethiopia. 3 vols. By Cornwallis 
Harris. London: Gregg, 1968. 1,346 pages. Illus. 
£ 25. Reprint of the 1844 edition.  , 

al-Islam wa al-Habasbab ‘Abra al-Ta’rikh {Islam and 
Ethiopia through History]. By Fathi Ghayth. Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Nahdah al-Misriyyah, 1967. viii + 391 
pages. Maps. Bibl. £5.75. 

Libya: The country and its people. By Terence 
Blunsum. London: Queen Anne Press, 1968. xii + 
113 pages. Index. No price indicated. 

The Role of Labor in African Nation-Building. Ed. by 
Willard A. Beling. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
xx 204 pages. Tables, $15.00. Contains many 
references to labor movements in North Africa. 

Sabara. By John J. Norwich. London: Longmans, 
1968. 192 pages. Illus. 50s. 


The Northern Tier 


Art Treasures of Turkey. By Richard Ettinghausen ef 
al, Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, 
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1966. xxxiii + 120 pages. Ilus. Bibl. $10.00. 
Handbook of a 1966-68 travelling Smithsonian 
exhibition. 

The Case Method and Cases in Pakistan Administra- 
tion. By Mir Naseem Mahmood and Dr. Mrs. 
Satnam Mahmud. Lahore: Pakistan Administrative 
Staff College, 1968. viii + 125 pages. $3.00 in 
hard cover and $2.00 in paper postpaid. 

Crown Jewels of Iram. By V. B. Meen and A. D. 
Tushingham. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 
1968. Illus. $20.00. 

Estat de la Perse en 1660. By du Mans. Notes by 
C. Schefer. London: Gregg, 1968. 584 pages. £ 17 
10s. Reprint of 1890 edition. 

Fibrist Mawd#'t-i Maqalat Igtisadt 1340-1344 [A 
Subject Index of Economic Articles 1961-1966]. 
Compiled by the Library, Bank Markazi Iran. 
Tehran: Bank Markazi Iran, 1967. 204 pages. 
Indices. No price indicated. 1847 entries in Persian 
periodicals from March 1961 to March 1966. 

Milletlerarası Minasebetler Türk Yilligi—Tbe Turk- 
ish Yearbook of International Relations 1965. Ed. 
by the Institute of International Relations, Faculty 
of Political Science, University of Ankara. Ankara: 
Ankara Üniversitesi Basımevi, 1968. 298 pages. 
Documents. Chron. Bibl. TL 30. 

Pakistan Movement: Historic documents. By G. Al- 
lana. Karachi: Paradise Subscription Agency, for 
the Department of International Relations, Uni- 
versity of Karachi, 1967. 467 pages. Index. 30 
rupees. 

A Review of Technical Assistance in the Social Field. 
Prepared for the Government of Turkey by William 
Bacon, appointed under the United Nations Pro- 
gramme of Technical Co-operation. New York: 
United Nations, Secretariat, Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Office of Technical Co- 
operation, November 1967. 35 pages. Doc. no. 
TAO/TUR/33. No price indicated. 

Statistical Report on Iranian. Industrial and Mining 
Development 1965-66, Washington: Joint Pub- 
lications Research Service, 1968. Sales no. 45,095. 
ii + 48 pages. $3.00. Translation. 

Türkei und Afghanistan—Brennpunkte der Orient- 
politik im zweiten Weltkreig. By J. Glasneck and 
I, Werner. Berlin: Deutscher Verlag der Wis- 
senschaften, 1968. 280 pages. DM 42. 


Palestine Problem 


The Arabs and Israel. By Charles Douglas-Home. 
London: Bodley Head, 1968. 15s. 

Asrar Ma'arib Sing’ min 5 ila 9 Haziran, 1967 [The 
Secrets of the Battles of Sinai from 5 to 9 June, 
1967]. By Fu'ad al-Qassis. Cairo: Dar al-Hadaf, 
1967. 98 pages. Illus. Map. No price indicated. 

Cette année à Jérusalem: Heur et malheur d'Israël. 
By Pierre Boyer de Latour. Paris: La Table Ronde, 
1968. 245 pages. Maps. NF 15. 

Dagbok fran en kris: Mellersta Ostern-krisen ob- 
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serverad frân Kairo ach Beirut, By Vanna Beckman. 
Stockholm: Aldus/Bonnier, 1967. 156 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Swedish kr. 11.50. 

David et Goliath: La guerre israélo-arabe, By Ernest 
Trost. Paris: Buchet-Chastel, 1967. 275 pages. Illus. 
Maps. NF 20,05. 

The Fate of Palestine. By Ameen Rihani. Beirut: Dar 
al-Rihani, 1967. 169 pages. No price indicated. 
Has Israel Really Won? By Neville Brown et al. Lon- 
don: Fabian Society, 1967. ii + 21 pages. 2s Gd. 
Iqtirab Dawlat Filastin [A Proposal for a State of 
Palestine]. By Ahmad Baha’ al-Din. Beirut: Dar 

al-Adab, 1968. 184 pages. No price indicated. 

Israel i den arabiske verden—krig eller fred? By 
Svend Holm-Nielsen. Copenhagen: Kristaligt 
Dagblad, 1967. 55 pages. Danish kr. 12.50. 

Israel without Zionists: A plea for peace in the Middle 
East, By.Uri Avnery. New York: Macmillan, 1968. 
215 pages. $5.95 in hard cover; $1.50 in paper. “A 
dynamic new proposal for political, economic, and 
military cooperation through a Semitic federation 
of Arabs and Israelis.” 

Jerusalem the Eternal: The paratroopers’ battle for the 
City of David. By Eli Landau. Tel Aviv: Maariv, 
1968. No price indicated. U. S. distributor: Bloch, 
New York. 

Moskau und der Ausbruch. des arabischisraelischen 
Krieges: Analyse. By Wolfgang Berner. Cologne: 
Bundesinstitut fiir Ostwissenschaftliche und Inter- 
nationale Studien, 1967. Berichte no. 36. 25 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Nabnu wa Isra'il f? Ma'rakat al-Masir (We and Israel 
in the Battle of Destiny]. By Muhammad Faysal 
"Abd al-Mun'im. Cairo: Dar wa Matabi‘ al-Sha'b, 
1968. iv + 444 pages. Illus. Maps. No price iadi- 
cated, 


Rights and Wrongs in the Arab-Israeli Conflict: To * 


the anatomy of the forces of progress and reaction 
in the Middle East. By M. S. Arnoni. Passaic, N. J.: 
Minority of One Press, 1968. 191 pages. Illus. 
$6.00. The author “could not accept the progressive 
bona fides of Arab nationalism, any more than he 
could remain indifferent to Israel's desperate strug- 
gle for survival,” 

The Sandstorm: The Arab-Israeli war of 1967, prelude 
and aftermath. By David Kimche and Dan Bawly. 
London: Secker & Warburg, 1968. 319 pages. Illus. 
35s. 

So Sorry We Won! The Story of the Six-Day War in 
Words and Cartoons. By Ephraim Kishon and 
K. Dosh. Tel Aviv: Maariv, 1968. No price indi- 
cated, U. S. distributor: Bloch, New York. 

Watbaig Mugqawamat al-Diffah al-Gharbiyyah LL 
Urdunn liLibtilal al-Isra’ili [Documents of the 
Resistance of the West Bank of the Jordan to the 
Israeli Occupation]. Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Dirásat 
al-‘Arabiyyah, 1967. 115 pages. No price indicated. 

What the Candidates Say about the Arab-Israeli War. 
Comp. by the editors of Near East Report. Wash- 
ington, 1968. Special Survey. 30 pages. $.25. 
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Medieval History 


Araber und Mittelmeer: Aufange und Probleme 
arabischer Seegeschichte. By Wilhelm Hoenerbach. 
Kiel: Hiet, 1967. 38 pages. Illus. No price indi- 
cated. 

Chalif und Grosskónig: Die Buyiden in Bagdad 945- 
1055. By Heribert Busse. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1968. 576 pages. Maps. DM 64. 

The Culture of Islam: An analysis of its earliest pat- 
tern. By Afzal Iqbal. Lahore: Institute of Islamic 
Culture, 1967. xx + 290 pages. Index. 20 rupees. 

al-Dawlab wa Nizam al-Hisbah 'Inda Ibn Taymiyyah 
{The State and the System of Market Inspection in 
Ibn Taymiyyah}. By Muhammad al-Mubárak. Da- 
mascus: Dar al-Fikr, 1967. 160 pages. No price 
indicated. 

The Emergence of the Eastern World: Seven essays 
on political ideas. By G. L. Seidler. New York: 
Pergamon, 1968. xi + 252 pages. Index. $11.00. 
Includes essays on “The political thought of the 
ancient East,” “Islam as a political doctrine,” “By- 
zantine political thought,” and “The political doc- 
trine of the Mongols.” 

The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire: A bistory of 
the Osmanlis up to the death of Bayezid 1, 1300- 
1403. By Herbert A. Gibbons. London: Cass, 
1968. Maps. 70s. Reprint of the 1916 edition, 

Harakat al-Shi'ah al-Mutatarrifin {The Movement of ` 
Shiite Extremists}. By Muhammad al-Hina. Cairo: 
Dar al-Ma'rifah, 1967. 353 pages. Bibl. Index. No 
price indicated. The early Abbasid period. 

al-lráq fi ‘Ahad al-Mughal al-Ilkbaniyyin 1258-1335 
[Iraq in tbe Ukbanid Mongol Period 1258-1335]. 
By Ja'far Khasbeg. Baghdad: Matba'at al-‘Ani, 
1968. 271 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Les peuples et les civilisations du Proche-Orient. Vol. 
IV: De l'expansion Arabo-lslamique à la conquéte 
Turco-Ottomane (640-1517). By Jawad Boulos. 
Paris: Mouton, 1967. 550 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

Pre-Ottoman Turkey: A general survey of the mate- 
rial and spiritual culture and history, c. 1071-1330. 
By Claude Cahen. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 
1968. 416 pages. Illus. 70s. American publication 
at $12.95 announced by Taplinger (New York) 
for October '68. 

Qiyam Dawlat al-Mamalib al-Thaniyah {The Estab- 
lishment of the Second Mamluke State]. By Hakim 
Amin ‘Abd al-Sayyid. Cairo: al-Dar al-Qawmiyyah 
li-Tiba'ah wa al-Nashr, 1967. 211 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Bibl. £8.25. 

Recherches sur la province de Qaraman au XVI siè- 
cle: étude et actes. By Nicoara Beldiceanu and Iréne 
Beldiceanu-Steinherr. Leiden: Brill, 1968. 129 
pages. Gid. 16. Includes a sixteen-page facsimile 
reproduction of the Qznännāme-i vilayeti Qara- 
man. 

Tarabulus al-Sham fs al-Ta'rikb al-Islami {Tripoli of 

Lebanon in Islamic History]. By “Abd al^ Aziz Salim. 


BOOK REVIEWS |. 


Alexandria: Dar al-Ma'árif, 1967. 517 pages. Illus. 
Maps. Bibl. £51.25. 


Modern History and Politics 


al-Anzimah al-Siyasiyyah wa al-Dustiriyyah fi Lub- 
nan wa Sir al-Buldan al-Arabiyyab [Tbe Politi- 
cal and Constitutional Systems in Lebanon and the 
Rest of tbe Arab Countries}. By Hasan al-Hasan. 
Beirut: al-Dar al-Lubnaniyyah lil-Tiba'ah wa al- 
Nashr, 1967. 496 pages. No price indicated. 

Army Officers in Arab Politics and Society. By Elie- 
zer Be'eri. Jerusalem: Israel Universities Press, 
1968. Reuven Shiloah Research Center monograph 
series no. 2. No price indicated. 

Crosscurrents in the Middle East. By James P. War- 
burg. New York: Atheneum, 1968. x + 238 pages. 
Bibl. Index. $6.50. 

Duell im Mittelmeer: Moskau greift nach dem Nahen 
und dem Mittleren Osten. By Christoph von Im- 
hoff, Freiburg: Rombach, 1968. 234 pages. 176 
documents. DM 24. 

al-Fikr al-'Arabi fi mi'at sanah (Arabic Thought in 
one Hundred Years}. Ed. by the Department of 
Arabic Studies, AUB. Beirut: American University 
of Beirut, 1967. xiii + 678 pages. Illus. No price 
indicated, 

The Near East. Rev. ed. By William Yale. Ann Ar- 
bor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1968. 560 pages. 


$8.50. 

Sikkat Hadid Bagbdad: Dirasab fi tatawwur wa 
diblümásiyyat qadiyyat sikkat badid Barlin-Bagh- 
dad battà 1914 {The Baghdad Railway: A study of 
the development and diplomacy of the question of 
the Berlin-Baghdad railway up to 1914}. By Lu'ày 
Bahri. Baghdad: Sharikat al-Tab' wa al-Nashr al- 
Ahliyyah, 1967. 180 pages. No price indicated. 

al-Wabdah ‘Askariyyan: al-Madmin al-askari lil- 
wabdab al'arabiyyab [Unity Militarily: Tbe mili- 
tary context of Arab unity). By Salih Mahdi ‘Am- 
mash. Beirut: Dar al-Tali‘ah, 1967. 164 pages. 
No price indicated. 

al-Wajiz fi al-Nazariyyah al-"Ammab lil-Qawmiyyab 
al-'Arabiyyah {An Outline of the General Theory 
of Arab Nationalism}. By Mustafa Abü Zayd 
Fahmi. Alexandria: Mansha'at al-Ma‘arif, 1967. 
332 pages. £E.85. 


Economics and Sociology 


Bibliography on Taxation in Developing Countries. 
Ed. by Richard M. Bird. Cambridge: Harvard Law 
School, 1968. 184 pages. $3.50. Contains many 
references to countries in the Middle East. 

Economic Development in Action: Theories, Prob- 
lems, and procedures as applied in the Middle East. 
By Taghi T. Kermani. Cleveland: World Publ., 
1967. xix + 236 pages. Illus. $7.25. 

The International Oil Industry in the Middle East. By 
Edith Penrose. Cairo: National Bank of Egypt, 
1968. Fiftieth Anniversary Commemoration Lec- 
tures. 35 pages. No price indicated. 

Lexique sociologique des Arabes: Sexualité, parenté, 
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groupe, antagonismes sociaux, richesse et pauvreté, 
gloire, qualifications morales. By Mohieddin Talbi. 
Paris: Imprimerie de Carthage, 1967. 132 pages. 
NE 7. 

Market Indicators for the Near East and South Asia. 
Prep. by the International Trade Analysis Division, 
Office of International Regional Economics, Bureau 
of International Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce and the Statistics and Reports Division, 
Agency for International Development. Washing- 
ton: USGPO, 1968. Overseas Business Report 
67-85. 17 pages. Illus. Bibl. $.15. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The JOURNAL welcomes comments from its readers. All communications should 
be addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A 
selection of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In 
addition to letters of comment on previous articles, communications on other 
information of interest will be printed as space is available. 


Sir: 


The first edition of my book Golden River 
to Golden Road (1962) was not reviewed in 
The Middle East Journal, The review of the 
second edition (in your Spring 1968 issue) by 
Miss Sweet confines itself to the one added 
chapter, that on “The Village and Its Culture.” 
Perhaps when the Persian edition (now in 
preparation in Teheran) will be published, 
your readers will finally be given a chance to 
learn from a full review what the entire book is 
about. 

But not even the chapter on the village is 
properly reviewed by Miss Sweet. Of the 36 
pages of this chapter, she singles out for de- 
tailed criticism fewer than four pages, those 
dealing with “Food and Health,” and distorts in 
the process what this brief section says. I said 
(p. 278) that “the diet of a considerable per- 
centage of the population is unbalanced, and 
occasionally insufficient.” In addition to per- 
sonal observation, this statement is the summa- 
tion of information culled from the reports of 
numerous experts, U.N. sources, medical jour- 
nals, Arab doctors, etc. all duly cited in the 
section. Miss Sweet refers to her own “modest 
experience" to argue that the diet was "nutri- 
tionally sound, if monotonous.” So far so good. 
But then she goes on to say, “It is not diet but 
disease that is the decimator of village popula- 
tions,” creating the impression as if I had made 
the statement about diet she rejects. 

However, most surprising was Miss Sweet's 
repeated reference to “a derogatory attitude” 
that she finds “recurrent in this chapter on the 
village as elsewhere in the volume.” She notes 
that the “chapter appears essentially as a con- 
demnation of traditional peasant village life, 


which as the harborer of such infestations as a 
way of life should (emphasis by Miss Sweet) 
be eliminated,” and that “Socially ... the 
chapter is again deprecatory.” The entire book 
for her is “at worst, a rather cynical or partisan 
argument for condemnation of ‘Middle East 
Culture.’ " 

I wonder whether Miss Sweet really read the 
book she undertook to review. Other reviewers, 
contrarywise, found that the book is “a store- 
house of . . . perceptive insights” (Prof. E. 
Lengyel in The Annals of the American Acad., 
May, 1963), and that “Among the indubitable 
assets of the book are an obvious sympathy and 
delight with Middle Eastern culture” (Robert 
A. Fernea in the American Anthropologist, 
1963, p. 955). 

Pertinent to my point are reviews of another 
book of mine dealing with a Middle Eastern 
country (The Kingdom of Jordan, Princeton 
U. Press, 1958), which was characterized by C. 
E. Littledale (in The Middle East Journal, Fall, 
1958) as “written with the sympathy, sensitiv- 
ity and sincerity that characterize Dr. Patai’s 
style” and as “challenging yet full of under- 
standing”; and of which Harold L. Hoskins had 
the following to say (in Science, Aug 1, 
1958): 

“, . . the essential contribution of the book, 
as might be expected from the author's pre- 
vious writings, consists in a masterly analysis of 
the human components of Jordan—an analysis 
that holds good to an almost equal degree for 
the surrounding Arab countries. 

“Most of the topics with which the author is 
mainly concerned—the family, the nomads, vil- 
lages and towns, religion, health, language and 
education—have been discussed by other stu- 
dents of Arab life and Islamic institutions in 
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recent years. Few, however, have shown the 
depth of perception and understanding of the 
characteristics peculiar to the several elements 
in the Jordanian population that are displayed 
here." : 

Lest the readers be misled to think that my 
sympathy and understanding for the Middle 
East have suddenly turned into condemnation, 
derogation and deprecation while I was writing 
(in 1966) the chapter on the village for the 
2nd edition of Golden River, let me quote but 
two passages from this chapter: 

"Even in those villages where dire poverty 
prevents most people from purchasing or pro- 
ducing objects of visual arts or crafts, life is 
made richer by reciting and listening to a great 
variety of oral literature, telling of wondrous 
exploits of heroes of old, and keeping alive a 
glimmer of a world beyond the drab routine of 
everyday existence. It is largely due to these 
popular traditions that life in a Middle Eastern 
village, with all its poverty, disease and hard 
work, offers more than meets the eye, and af- 
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fords satisfactions unsuspected by the casual 
observer" (p. 278). . 

"Especially the great stations of the human 
life cycle—birth, circumcision, marriage and 
death—are reached and passed with the fullest 
participation of numerous kinsmen and kins- 
. . It is literally true that in a village 
one is never alone, never lonely, never lost" (p. 
285). 

Did Miss Sweet read these and the many 
other similar passages in the chapter and the 
book as a whole? Can she quote a single pas- 
sage from it that constitutes a "cynical or parti- 
san argument for condemnation of Middle East 
culture"? 

Miss Sweet concludes her review by saying 
that my approach is not that "of the anthropol- 
ogist, but of the protagonist.” Since the intent 
of her entire review is to show that I am 
against Middle East culture, would she mind 
letting us know of what cause, then, does she 
consider me the protagonist? 
i RAPHAEL PATAI 


POLITICS AND CHANGE IN A 
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Lebanon, 1711-1845 
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The transformation of Lebanese feudalism into a communal system with 
burgeoning national consciousness is considered. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the conflict between institutions and on the impact of nonpolitical organi- 
zations on the political system. There is also a detailed account of the growth 
of the Maronite Church from a small organization in the seventeenth century 


to a reformed and powerful agent of change. 
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